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THE CHAIN OF JUSTICE 


By H. C. Raychaudhuri 

Indian rulers and statesmen set much store on the speedy adminis- 
tration of justice. “The king,” says the author of the Kautiliya Artha- 
sastra , “should never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for 
when a king makes himself inaccessible to his people and entrusts 
his work to his immediate officers he may be sure to engender confu- 
sion in business, and to cause thereby public disaffection.” 1 One of 
the most interesting expedients adopted by an Indian ruler for afford- 
ing easy access to complainants was the famous golden bell-pull provided 
by Jahangir. 2 The emperor himself describes the ingenious device for 
satisfying importunate supplicants as follows 

“After my accession, the first order that I gave was for the fasten- 
ing up of the Chain of Justice, so that if those engaged in the adminis- 
tration of justice should delay or practise hypocrisy in the matter of 
those seeking justice, the oppressed might come to this chain and shake 
it so that its noise might attract attention. Its fashion was this : I 
ordered them to make a chain of pure gold, 30 gaz in length and con- 
taining 60 bells. Its weight was four Indian maunds, equal to 42 
‘Iraqi maunds. One end of it they made fast to the battlements of 
the Shah Burj of the fort at Agra and the other to a stone, post fixed 
on the bank of the river” i.e. the Jumna. 3 4 5 

It is well known that Muhammad Shah in 1721 revived the 
curious expedient of his famous ancestor 1 and “ordered that a bell 
should be made fast to a long chain, and the chain hung down on the 
outside of the Octagon tower that looked towards the water side, to 
put it in the power of any one who should think himself oppressed, 
and could not find admittance at the gate of the castle, to repair to the 
chain and to ring the bell.” 

.Du Jarric says that in providing the chain of justice Jahangir was 
following the idea of an old king of Persia." Elphinstone, however, 

1. Arthasastra, Book I, Chapter xix (trans. by Dr. Shama Sastry). 

2. Elphinstone, The History of India, p. 539; Smith, The Oxford History 
of India , p. 375. 

3. Rogers and Beveridge, Tuzufi-i-Jahdngin, Vol. I. p. 7. 

4. Seir Mulaqherin, Vol. I. p. 230. 

5. Rogers and Beveridge, Tuzuk, Vol. I. 7 n. 
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Indian culture 



refers to Jahangir’s measure as an “invention ” 0 apparently of that 
emperor himself. But we have earlier instances of the adoption of 
similar expedients by preceding rulers of India including lands in the 
Far South. I bn Batuta, for example, refers to an analogous device 
adopted by Iltutmish. We are told that the king “made an order 
that any man who suffered from injustice should wear a coloured 
dress (in the place of the white clothes that were in ordinary use). 
But he was not satisfied with this plan. So he placed at the door 
of his palace two marble lions upon two pedestals which were there. 
These lions had an iron chain round their necks from which hung a 
great bell. The victim of injustice came at night and rung the bell, 
and when the Sultan heard it, he immediately inquired into the case 
and gave satisfaction to the complainant .” 6 7 

In still earlier times we hear of a Tamil of noble descent named 
Elara, hailing from the Cola country, who made himself master of 
the kingdom of Ceylon in the second century B.C., and adopted a 
plan not unlike that of Iltutmish, Jahangir and Muhammad Shah . 8 
“At the head of his bed he had a bell hung up with a long rope so 
that those who desired a judgment at law might ring it.” The king, 
we are told, had only one son and one daughter. When once the son of 
the ruler was going in a car to the Tissa-tank, he killed unintentionally 
a young calf lying on the road with the mother cow, by driving the 
wheel over its neck. The cow came and dragged at the bell in bitter- 
ness of heart ; and the king caused his son’s head to be severed from 
his body with that same wheel. 

“A snake had devoured the young of a bird upon a palm-tree. 
The hen-bird, mother of the young one, came and rang the bell. The 
king caused the snake to be brought to him, and when its body had 
been cut open and the young bird taken out of it he caused it to be 
hung up upon the tree.” 

The cases actually cited in the Mahdvamsa belong to the domain 
of folklore. But they prove that the Chain of Justice was no Mughul 
or Persian invention but had a long history in India itself dating 
back to the period of Cola rule in the South. Incidentally, the story 
. of the Chain of Justice affords a proof of the survival of old institu- 
tions in this country and demonstrates that the early Sultanate of 
Delhi, as well as the Mughul polity that eventually took its place, was 
not impervious to the influence of its Hindu environment. 


6. Elphinstone, The History of India, p. 539. 

7. Elliot, The History of India, Vol. III. p. 591. 

Geiger, The Mahavamsa, p. 143. 



THE AGE OF KALACURI IMPERIALISM— 
GANGEYA AND KARNA 


By A. Ghosh 

The history of the Kalacuris of Cedi was dealt with in detail 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji in his Haihayas of Tripurl and Their Monuments 
(Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 23). Though 
nothing important has been discovered after its publication, I believe 
that the available materials may be re-studied with profit. 

The career of the Kalacuris of Tripurl begins with Kokalla or 
Kokkalla I, who established himself in Dahala in the latter half of 
the ninth century. Since then the Kalacuris had an uninterrupted 
reign in that area for about four centuries. But it was only in the 
eleventh century that the dynasty attained imperial dimensions under 
two emperors, Gahgeyadeva and his son Karnadeva, who made their 
sway felt all over India. 

The inscriptions of Karna mostly bestow conventional praise on 
him and Gangeya. The information derived from them is largely sup- 
plemented by some inscriptions of their successors, viz. the Jabalpur 
plates 1 and the Khairha plates of Kama’s son 
Sources Yasahkarna, 2 and the Bheraghat inscription of the 

queen of Gayakarna, 3 the son of Yasahkarna. But 
even when all the information derived from these records is put to- 
gether, much of the brilliant period of Kalacuri history remains un- 
said. It is from the literary and epigraphic records of other dynas- 
ties that we can form a proper estimate of these two powerful kings. 

The only available inscription of Gangeya is the Piawan rock in- 
scription dated A.D. xo37(?). 4 But from synchronisms we can easily 
Gangeya : conclude that he succeeded his father Kokkalla II in 

Dates. the early years of the eleventh century. 


1. Ep. Ind.j Vol. II, p. 3. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 205. yip’fiArpipi 

3. Ibid. Vol. II, p. 7. 

4. Archeological Survey of India, Vol. XXI, p. 113. It is understood that 
the record is now non-existent. [Another inscription of this king, dated 772— A.D. 
1030 has recently been found.] 
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The Kalacuri inscriptions give prominence to Gahgeya’s rela- 
tion with Kuntala, in which direction he must have 
1 jation with achieved substantial success. That his famous contem- 

Luataia. poraries, the Paramara Bhoja and the Western Calukya 

Jayasimha, fought with each other is known to us from 
the Belgamve inscription of A.D. 1019, 3 which describes the latter as 
‘the moon to the lotus that was Bhoja’ and as having defeated the 
Colas and Ceras and put to flight the confederacy of Malava. 5 6 

In his northern wars Jayasiriiha II must have been helped by 
Cattadeva (also called Kundama, Kundaraja etc.), the governor of 
Kuntala (c. 980-1031). He was the son of Irivabedangadeva who 
had been placed in Banavasi by the newly restored Calukya kings. 
The Banavasi inscription of Kirtivarman 7 says : ‘There was a king 
Cattuga. . . When he drove into flight the Malava confronting him 
on the Highland "and drank water in conspicuous wise from Gautama- 
Gaiige (i.e. the Godavari), verily the title of “Guardian of the High- 
land” accrued to King Catta in the camp of the sovereign Jayasimha.’ 

This shows that Bhoja was met on the banks of the Godavari by 
the joint forces of Jayasimha and his vassal Cattadeva. The Bel- 
gamve inscription referred to above mentions a confederacy which 
Jayasimha put to flight. From the Kulenur inscription of A.D. 1028 8 9 
it appears that the confederacy was formed of Bhoja and Gaiigeya ; for 
in describing the exploits of Catta the inscription says : ‘O Kundiga, 
what they name thee in respect of courage, what further praise can 
others give ? It is not what is said by the troops of elephants of the 
Cola, Gangeya and King Bhoja with open mouths as they flee away 
in the battle when they were pressed by (thy) elephants, furious with 
storms of rutting ichor, as they flee away in terror through which they 
gallop off without waiting at all to charge with their tusks ?’ The 
editor of the inscription takes Gaiigeya to refer to a Gahga king. 
But here we have a clear reference to Gaiigeya the Kalacuri king and 
his Kuntala war. 

The Gohanva plates of Kama” credit Gaiigeya with having broken 
the power of Kuntala (Kuntala-bhahga-bhahgi-rasika). In the Gurgi 
inscription 10 it is said in a mutilated passage which most probably 
refers to Gangeya that (out of his fear) the Kuntala king lived in 


5. Ind. Ant., Vol. V. p. 17. . 

6. Cf. Ganguly, History of the Paramdms, p. 91. 

7. Ep. hid., Vol. XVI, p. 359. 

8. Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 142. 

9. Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 333. 

10. Mem. Arch. Sum. Ind., No. 23, p. 122. 
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Vrmavasa (Banavasi) or exile in a forest (nivasati vanavdse Kuntalo . . .). 
In the Jabalpur plates and Khairha plates the following line occurs 
about Gangeya : _ . 

y(lSffldd : ^ClkdS1Tldd : ^(lp(^yd7%ClfYl^^lCCh(LTl zz 

na Kuntalah kunta-latam habitant || 

‘Wishing to run away from whom (i.e. Gangeya) in a fl UIX y the 
(king of) Kuntala did not (even) hold the shaft of his spear.’ Owing 
to a misunderstanding of the passage (a-Kuntalah for na Kuntalah and 
Kuntala-td for kunta-lcitd) the editor of the K hair ah plates held that 
‘the eulogist evidently seems to convey that Gahgeyadeva was so noble 
that he restored Kuntala country to its king who was defeated and was 
running away with dishevelled hair. It is useless to twist the con- 
struction when a much simpler explanation is available. 

It is difficult to determine whether by Kuntala i s meant the 
Calukya king or the Kadamba chief. Confined to its strict geogra- 
phical limits, Kuntala only refers to the south-western portion of the 
Calukya kingdom. But we must remember that in the Vikramahka- 
deva-carita the Calukya king is very often called the ‘lord of Kuntala.’ 
It seems that sometimes the whole of the Calukya kingdom was loosely 
called Kuntala. 11 

Thus, as is often the case in the political history of early mediaeval 
India, both the parties claim victory over each other i n their respec- 
tive records, and it is difficult to decide with which party the victory 
really lay. Two conflicts, in which once the one party and then the 
other was victorious, are sometimes postulated in such cases, with- 
out sufficient justification. Unless there is some confirmatory evi- 
dence to ascribe the victory definitely to one of the parties, we must 
be contented with the knowledge that there was a conflict between 
the parties and refrain ourselves from concluding anything about the 
' victorious party. 

From the latter half of the tenth century the Pratihara power 
was dwindling before the rising Candellas. Dhahga ‘obtained an 
empire’ 12 and became the ‘lord of the river of *e 
The Candellas. gods.’ 13 His grandson Vidyadhara broke the nower of 
Rajyapala, the Pratihara king. 14 In the Dubkund in- 

11. Miras hi shows that Vidarbha is sometimes identified with KnntaTa Tw 

Rajasekhara, A.B.O.R.L, Vol. XI, p. 36m Y 

12. Prdpa sdmrajyam—uccaih, Mau inscription, Ep. Ind., Vol I n iqk 

13. Deva-sarit-patih, Mahoba inscription, ibid., Vol. I, p. ' ’ 95 ‘ 

14. Viliita-Kanyakubja-bhupala-bhahgam, ibid. The Muhammadan histori- 
ans are in substatial agreement with this, see Nazim, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazn 
p. 110. It is not necessary to believe that Vidyadhara slew Rajyaplla ui 
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scription 15 it is said that Rajyapala was killed in battle by Arjuna, a 
Kacchapaghata prince, who had been appointed by Vidyadhara. 

The victory of Vidyadhara must have greatly increased his power 
and prestige and created a disturbance in the balance of power, which 
Bhoja and Gahgeya could not tolerate. Gahgeya must have proceeded 
to the north to curb the power of the Candellas. There is a possi- 
bility that in this expedition also he was allied with Bhoja ; for the 
Mahoba inscription says that Bhoja, along with the ‘moon of the Kala- 
curi dynasty’ served Vidyadhara as a student ( samara-gurum—upasta - 
praudha-bhis=talpa-bhdjarh saha-Kalacuri-candrah sisyavad—Bhoja- 
devah ). 16 In the same inscription Vijayapala, the successor of Vidya- 
dhara, is said to have defeated Gahgeya, ‘who had conquered the whole 
world.’ 

But there are reasons to believe that in spite of the Candella 
opposition Bhoja occupied the Doab for some time. The Basahi 
plates say that Candra, the first Gahadavala king, occupied the earth 
(i.e. Kanauj) after the passing atvay of Bhoja and Karna . 17 Gahgeya 
got mastery over the Allahabad area, for the Khairha and the Kurnbhi 
plates state that he died at the foot of the fig-tree at Prayaga along with 
his hundred wives 18 . The occupation of Allahabad by another Central 
Indian power must have been to a great extent at the cost of the Can- 
dellas. 


orders from his father Ganda (J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 278). H. C. Ray gives good 
reasons for holding that Nanda of the Muhammadan historians should be 
regarded as a mistake for Bida, i.e. Vidyadhara, Dynastic History of Northern 
India, Vol. I, p. 604. 

15. Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 232. 

16. C. V. Vaidya unnecessarily corrects updsta-praudha-bhih to dhih, History 
of Mediaeval Hindu India , Vol. Ill, 180. H. C. Ray would identify Kalacuri- 
candra with Kokalla II, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 688. 

17. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 101. D. C. Ganguly, loc. cit., p. 10711., points 
out that the Bhoja referred to here is the Paramara king and not the Pratlhara 
king of that name. 

18. Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 205; JASB., Vol. XXXI, p. 116. This is a case 
of mass-suicide at Prayaga. Cf. the cases of the Later Gupta Kumaragupta III, 
a ie Candella Dhahga, and probably the Rastrakuta Dhruva. Suicide at Pra- 
yaga is highly commended in the Sastras. The matter has been thoroughly dis- 

ssed by K. Chattopadhyaya in Journal of the U.P. Historical Society , Vol. X, 
65k 
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Gangeya did not rest contented with this but proceeded further 
east. We have definite evidence of his occupation of Benares. Bai- 
haqi, a Muslim historian, says that Niyaltigln, the 
Benares. governor of Mas'ud, crossed the Ganges in the summer 

of A.H. 424 (A.D. 1033) and ‘arrived at a city which is called Banaras 
and which belonged to the territory of Gang/ 19 whom we may safely 
identity with Gangeya. This view may conflict with the testimony 
of the Sarnath inscription of Mahipala, 20 on the basis of which it is 
generally held that the empire of Mahipala extended as far west as 
Benares. However, I believe that the testimony of the inscription is 
not sufficient for this conclusion, as it simply refers to the erection 
of some temples at Benares by Mahipala. 

We have already seen that Bhoja and Gangeya were allied in their 
southern campaign and possibly also in their war against the Candel- 
las. But the imperial designs of both could not have 
allowed the alliance to last for long and soon brought 
them to hostility. 

In the undated Kalvan plates 21 Bhoja is said to have defeated the 
Cedi lord and a similar statement occurs in the Udepur inscription 
of the Paramaras. 22 In the Parijatamanjari , a lapidary drama, 23 the 
Cedi rival of Bhoja is definitely said to have been Gangeya whose 
power Bhoja broke (turnnam purnnd-manorathasz=ciram=abhud== 
Gahgeya-bhahg-otsave ). 

It appears that even Benares was not the farthest point of Gah- 
Gangeya’s advance. For a Rdmay ana-manuscript discovered in 
Nepal bears a colophon at the end of the K iskindhyd-kdn da, saying 
that it was copied in the [Vikrama] year 1076 (A.D. 1019), when 
Tirabhukti (Tirhut) was being ruled by mahdrajddhirdja-Soma- 
vamsodbhava-Gaiidadhvaja-srimad-Gzhgcyd.deva .. 24 We have already 
seen that Gahgeya’s occupation of Benares is well attested to by a 

19. Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, p. 123, in Tankh-i-Baihaqi, called 
Tdrikh-us-Subuktigin by Elliot. The passage occurs in Vol. II, p. 497 of the 
Persian text published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I owe this Persian 
reference to my friend Mr. R. S. Avasthy, who further tells me that the text 
has the word vildyat, ‘territory’, ‘government’, and precludes the possibility of 
the river Ganges being referred to. 

20. Maitra, Gaudalekhamald , p. 104. 

21. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 69. 

22. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 234. 

23. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. ioi. 

24. J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXII, p. 18. R. C. Mazumdar proposes to refer the 
date to the Saka era, I.H.Q., Vol. VII, p. 681. But the word samvat is not 
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Muhammadan historian. And in the Kalacuri inscriptions there are 
references to his invasions of East India. The Gurgi inscription has 
a passage, probably referring to him, which says that the king of 
Gauda took recourse to the sea (out of fear) (jalanidhi-jala-durgam 
Gauda-rdjo—dhisete), and the Goharwa plates credit him with the 
conquest of Aiiga. It is only likely that a king who held Benares and 
who invaded Anga and Gauda occupied Tirhut for some time. 

Some difficulties have been created in the way of identifying this 
king with the Kalacuri Gangeya. 23 In the first place, it has been 
said that in A.D. 1026 Benares was included in the territory of the 
Pala kings, so that it was not possible for Gangeya to have conquered 
Tirhut, as Benares lay in the way. But we have already seen that 
there is no sufficient proof of Mahipala’s occupation of Benares. More- 
over, Gangeya’s hold over Benares is attested to by an independent 
Muslim source. 

Secondly, it has been said, Mahipala, the Bengal contemporary 
of Gangeya, held Magadha as is known from a Nepal manuscript 
copied at Nalanda in the sixth year of his reign, 20 a Bodhgaya stone 
image inscription, 27 a Nalanda inscription 28 and a Bihar Museum ins- 
cription, 29 all of the eleventh year, and the Imadpur (Muzaffarpur 
district) inscription of the forty-eighth year. 30 Without entering into 
the thicket of Pala chronology I would venture to suggest that Gan- 
geya’s temporary occupation of Tirhut took place during Mahipala’s 
reign, as there is no evidence of Mahipala’s holding any part of North 
Bihar before his forty-eighth year. 31 

Thirdly, it must be admitted that the titles given to Gangeya 
in the colophon are not characteristic of the Kalacuris. But it may 
be pointed out that it is not a state document and that, therefore, 
there is nothing improbable in a copyist describing the king of a new 

usually used singly in cinnexion with the Saka era. As Kielhorn pointed out, 
there are only five inscriptions in which the word Saka is not mentioned, of which 
three are spurious and two are in verse. Ep. Inch, Vol. IX, p. 128. 

25. Cf. Chanda, Gauclardjamala, p. 42 n. 

26. Proc. A.S.B., 1899, p. 69. 

27.. Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V, p. 75. 

28. Gaudalehhamdld, p. 101. 

29. Kielhorn, List of Northern Inscriptions, p. 86n. 

30. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 16511. [A Kurkihar bronze image inscription 
of the thirty-first year may be added], 

31. There is absolutely no reason to believe that Mahipala died shortly 
before the date of his Sarnath inscription, as has been held by R. D. Banerji, 
History of Bengal (in Bengali), Vol. I, p. 257. 
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dynasty with titles which seemed to him most suitable. In this con- 
nexion it may be mentioned that the title Gaudadhvaja seems to sug- 
gest that Gahgeya held Tirhut by virtue of his occupation (of course 
temporary) of G-auda . 32 

Besides the above, the Goharwa plates would have us believe that 
Gahgeya imprisoned the king of Kira. The Kira country was situated 
in the eastern Panjab on the river Sarasvati, as is evi- 
Kira dent from the following lines of the Nagpur inscription 

of the Paramara : yen—avasya Sarasvati-savidhata-sfidhi- 
kya-vak-patavas—cdtun—utkata-patri-panjara-gatah Kir-adhipo=’ dhya- 
pyataP 

From the Amoda plates we know that the Kosala contemporary of 
Gahgeya was Kamalaraja who churned the king of Utkala and contri- 
buted wealth to the treasury of Gadr e ( hge) yadeva . 34 This clearly 
shows that the relation of the collateral Tummana princes was still 
cordial with and more or less subordinate to the main Kalacuri line. 

Of the Kalacuri rulers, only Gahgeya is known to have issued 
coins, which are ‘fairly common in the eastern districts of the United 
Provinces.’ His coin-type was imitated by the Can- 
della Kirtivarman and his successors, as well as by the 
Tomaras and the Rathors of Kanauj . 33 

Gahgeya raised a temple of the mm/.-type, as we know from the 
Bheraghat inscription. According to the Prabandhacintamani of 
Merutuhga, his queen was Demati, who died shortly after the birth 
of Karna . 30 Gahgeya died at the foot of the holy fig-tree at Prayaga 
and was followed by a hundred wives. In the Khairha plates he is 
said to have been famous as Vikramaditya. 

Of Gangeya’s son and successor Karna, the following inscriptions 


Miscellaneous 

facts. 


3 2. Cf. Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S Vol. X, p. 39. 

33. Ep. hid ., Vol. II } p. 180; for a history of Kira see LH.Q VoL IX, pp. 

XI ■' ■ 

34. Ep. Ind,, Vol. XIX, p. 75. The portion runs thus : kstnodapu(m=U)t - 
kala-nrpam parimathya dhlro Gadre(nge jyadeva-vibhave samadac—chriyam 
yah . N. P. Chakravarti points out that this means that Kamalaraja ‘made 
over to Gahgeya the goddess of wealth’ (arising out of the churned enemy) and 
not ‘tried to equal Gahgeya in prosperity’ as was held by HIralal, the editor 
of the inscription (Ep. hid v VoL XXI, p. 161). 

35. Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Voh I, p. 350; Rapson, 
Indian Coins , p. 33. 

36. Prabandhacintamani, tr. Tawney, p. 74. 
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are known : (1) the Benares copper-plate inscription of the year 793. 

It traces the genealogy from Kokalla I and records the 
Kan \ : . grant of the village Susi in [Hapatha ?] Kasifsi ?)-bhumi, 

and was issued from the victorious camp at rrayaga by 
the king who bathed in the Vein, evidently Triveni, on Saturday the 
second day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna, on the occasion of the 
annual srdddha ceremony of his father. The plates, however, were 
issued on Monday, the ninth day of the same fortnight. The first 
date is incorrect, while the second regularly corresponds to January 
18, 1042 ; 3S (2) the Sarnath fragmentary inscription of the year 

[8]i[o], M the date corresponding to October 4, 1058, recording that 
Mamaka, a follower of Mahayana, caused a copy of the noble Asta- 
sdhasrikd to be written and presented something to the monks ; (3) 
the Rewa inscription of the year 8 1 2 (?), in the ninth year of Kama’s 
reign, 40 recording the erection of a linga by Vapullaka, who won many 
battles for Kama ; (4) the Goharwa (Allahabad district) copper-plate 
inscription of the seventh year of Kama’s reign, recording the grant of 
the Candaha village in the Kosambapattala, and issued from the vic- 
torious camp at Karnatlrtha by the king who bathed in the Ganges 
at Arghatirtha on Thursday, the full moon of Kartika ; and (5) the 
Paikore (Birbhum district, Bengal) inscription, 41 saying that a sculptor 
erected an image of a deity at the orders of Kama. 

Fleet, in his note on the Goharwa plates, thought that the Benares 
plates of A.D. 1042 were issued on the occasion of the first annual 
srdddha of Gangeya ; the Goharwa plates of the seventh year of Kar- 
na's reign were thus issued in A.D. 1047, when the full moon of Kartika 
was a Thursday as required (November 5). It is, however, only a 
conjecture that the Benares plates commemorate the first annual 
srdddha of Gangeya. 4 - We should therefore try to find out the date of 


37. Kielhorn read it as [Svasdfga or [Staydjga, but later on corrected it to 
Praydga, Northern List, No. 407. 

38. lip. Ind., Vol. II, p. 305. Hiralal tries to remove the discrepancy by 
suggesting that ‘the writer associated the dvitlyd with a Saturday on which the 
main portions of the ceremony were performed instead of Sunday on which 
that date actually fell.' Inscriptions of C.P. and Berar, and. ed., p. 31. See 
also J. C. Ghosh, Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 289. 

39. An. Rep. Arch. Sum. Ind., j 906-07, p. 100. 

40. Mem. Arch. Sum. Ind.. No. 23, p. 130. 

41. Au. Rep. Arch. Sum. Iud,, 1921-22, p. 79. 

42. It is impossible to agree with Fleet that ‘the text appears to indicate 
distinctly, not some indefinite anniversary of the death of Gahgeyadeva, but 
the first anniversary of his death,’ Ep. Ind,, Vol. XI, p. 146. The text has 
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Gangeya’s death by some other means. We have already seen that 
Gangeya was alive in the summer of A.D. 1033 (Tdnkh-i-Baihaql). 
As his death took place in the month of Phalguna (Benares plates), 
it could have occurred in A.D. 1034 at the earliest. Again, assuming 
that the Benares plates were issued on the first annual srdddha day 
of the king, we find that he died in A.D. 1041 at the latest. The 
Goharwa plates were issued in the seventh year of Kama’s reign ; their 
date, therefore, lies somewhere between the years 1040 and 1047. 
Between these two years it was only in the years 1044 and 1047 that 
the full moon of Kartika was coupled with a Thursday, 43 as is required 
by the Goharwa plates. The death of Gangeya therefore took place 
on Phalguna va di 2 of either A.D. 1038 or 1041. But the following 
consideration suggests that Fleet was most probably right in taking 
A.D. 1041 as the date of Kama’s accession. 

The date of the Rewa inscription of Vapullaka has been read as 
Si 2, the other details given being the tenth day of the bright. Magha, 
Thursday, in the ninth regnal of Kama. The date regularly corres- 
ponds to January 4, A.D. 1061, but obviously this cannot be the ninth 
year of the king. Mr. R. D. Banerji, the editor of the inscription, 
held that Kama was crowned a second time after his conquests some 
time in A.D. 1052. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar suggests that navame 
is a mistake for navadase,''' 1 so that the inscription is dated in the nine- 
teenth year of Kama’s reign. I venture to suggest that the mistake lies 
in the year, 812 being a mistake for 802, the date thus corresponding 
to January 24, A.D. 1051, which also was a Thursday as required. 45 

The Benares and the Goharwa plates, which are the earliest 
records of the king, call him paramabhattdraka-mahdrd- 
Tities, jddhirdja-paramesvara-Vdmadeva-pdd-dnudhydta-parama- 

bhattdraka-mahdrdjddhirdja-paramesvara- T rikaling-ddhi- 
pati. But the later Sarnath inscription gives him his full titles : P. 
M. P. sn-Vdmadeva-pdd-dnudhydta-P. M. P.-Trikaling-ddhipati-nija- 
bhuj-opdrjit-dsvapati-gajapati-narapati-rdjalray-ddhipati. All these were 


very much the same wordings as the Kamauli grant of Govindacandra of A.D. 
1117 (Ep. Ind., Vol . IV, p. 104) on the occasion of the annual srdddha of his 
father in the Vikrama year 1 174, which is clearly not the year of the first an- 
nual srdddha of Maclanapala. . ' 7 ' ■ . bo v , 

43. The information was very kindly supplied to me by Professor V. V. 
Mirashi of the Morris College, Nagpur. 

44. List of Northern Inscriptions, No. 1236 11. 

45. I am thankful to the Government Epigraphist for India for this infor- 
mation. 
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as well held by the successors of Kama, Yasahkarna, 40 Narashhha 
and Jayasiriiha, 47 and were snatched away from them by the Candella 
Trailokyavarman sometime between A.D. 1205 and i240. 4S We also 
find Govindacandra of the Gahadavala dynasty calling himself asva- 
pati-gajapati-narapati-rdjatray-ddhipati ; he is the first prince of his line 
to hold these titles and it is only in his inscriptions of A.D. 1120 40 
and onwards that they are prefixed to his name. All his successors also 
inherited them. 50 There is hardly any doubt that he assumed them 
after the war with Yasahkarna or Gayakarna which resulted in the 
annexation of some land once held by Yasahkarna (cf. the subject- 
matter of the A.S.B. grant). In some Sena grants Laksmanasena and 
his successors are given these titles. 51 Most probably they accrued 
to Laksmanasena as a result of his victory over the Kasiraja, 52 who, 
no doubt was the contemporary Gahadavala king. 

To turn to Kama again. It is difficult to determine how he 
won these titles. It has been said that Hayapati figures in the Khaju- 
raho inscription 53 as a title of Herambapala’s son, Devapala, who has 
been identified by Kielhorn with the Pratlhara king of that name ; 
and that, therefore, it was a Pratlhara title. It is unnecessary for our 
purpose to enter into the tangle of Pratlhara chronology ; it will be 
sufficient to say that some reasonable doubts have been raised about 


46. Cf. Khairha plates. 

47. Lalpahad inscription, Ind. Ant., Vol. XVII, p. sn; Rewa plates, ibid., 
Vol. XVII, p. 230. 

48. Garra plates, Ep. Ind,, Vol. XVII, p. 272; Rewa plates, hid. Ant., Vol. 
XVII, p. 230. 

49. A.S.B. grant, J.A.S.B., Vol. XXXI, p. 123. Candradeva claims to have 
defeated Narapati, Gajapati, Trisahkupati and Pancala rulers, Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XIV, p. 192. As these princes are mentioned separately, it is impossible to 
think that by the first two the contemporary Kalacuri (most probably Yasah- 
karna) is intended. At any rate, neither Candradeva nor his immediate suc- 
cessor held these titles. In this connexion it may be recalled that according 
to Hiuen Tsang the ruler of the South was known as the ‘lord of elephants,’ 
that of the West as the ‘lord of treasures,’ that of the North as the ‘lord of 
horses’ and that of the East as the ‘lord of men.’ (Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol. 
I, p. 13). The title asvapati-gajapati-narapati-rajatray-adhipati may mean ‘over- 
lord of the three kings of the north, south and east.’ 

50. Cf, Macchlishahr grant of Hariscandra, Ep. Ind., Vol. X, p. 94. 

51. Cf. Madanpara grant of Visvarupasena, Majumdar, Inscriptions of 
Bengal , Vol. Ill, p. 132. 

52. Cf. Madhainagar grant of Laksmanasena, ibid., 106, 

53. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 129. 
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this Devapala having been a Pratihara at all. 34 Mr. C. V. Vaidya’s 
view that the Kalacuris got the titles Narapati and Gajapati from 
the Gahadavalas and the Palas respectively 55 cannot be upheld, as they 
were not the characteristic titles of these two dynasties ; moreover, the 
Gahadavalas as a political power were non-existent in A.D. 1058, 
when Karna was holding these titles. Similarly, no definite conclu- 
sion can be arrived at about the other title Rajatrayadhipati . 50 

Karna was not the first king of his line to adopt the title Trika- 
lihgadhipati. For the Viddhasdlabhanjika of Rajasekhara attributes 
it to Yuvaraja I; 57 the fact that there is no epigraphic evidence of any 
previous king having held it proves nothing, as no copper-plate 
(which alone usually gives full official titles) of any king of the dynasty 
prior to Karna has yet been discovered. The title was previously 
held by some of the Guptas of Kosala (ninth-tenth century) . 5S Later 
on Vajrahasta V of the Eastern Gahga dynasty held it contempora- 
neously with Karna, as is evident from the former’s inscriptions of 
A.D. 1045 and 1 058, 39 and handed it over to his successors as well. 00 
The title was, therefore, nothing more than a meaningless dignity. 

Who was Vamadeva on whose feet Karna and his successors medi- 
tated is a problem. As Vamadeva is another name of Siva, Dr. H. 
C. Ray thinks that we have here an instance of the deification of an- 
cestors. 81 But in the interesting Malkapuram inscription of A.D. 
1261 82 we have an account of a line of Saiva ascetics beginning with 

54. Mazumdar, Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. X, p. 54 n. 

55. Loc. cit,, Vol. Ill, p. 191. 

56. A Gahga inscription, hid. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 125, says about Queen 
Laksrni, the mother of the Gahga king Bhillama : sapt-dhg-odyata-rdjya-bhara- 
bharanad—raya-tray-arghya tatah. Bhagwanlal Indraji and R. G. Bhandarkar 
agree in correcting rely a tray a to rajyatraya (Early History of the Deccan, 3rd ed., 
p. 175). It may be that the word intended was rdjatraya, rdya being a Prakritism 
for rdjan. 

57. Viddhasalabhahjika, ed. Poona, p. 39. The text has Trilihgadhipati, 
v.l. Kalihgadhipati. 

58. lip. hid., Vol. Ill, p. 340; Vol. XI, p. 93 etc. 

59. Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 147; Vol. IV, p. 183 etc. 

60. Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, p. 46 1 etc. 

61. Pr. Seventh Oriental Conference, Baroda, p. 355. 

62. Journal of the Andhra Historical Society, Vol. IV, p. 149. A temple 
inscription at Moringere, Bellary district, records that the Rajaguru Vamarasb 
deva made a gift of 12 mattars of land for the upkeep of a well called Bovar- 
sana-bavi in Moringere. The date of the inscription is probably A.D. 1082 
(South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IX, pt. 1 , p. 133). It seems that this is another 
reference to this religious preceptor. 
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Sadbhavasambhu, Somasambhti and Vamasambhu. About the last it 
is said : ‘There was Vamasambhu, whose feet were adorned by gar- 
lands of the chief kings, and are still now worshipped by the Kalacuri 
kings.’ We know from the same inscription that Sadbhavasambhu 
was the contemporary of Yuvaraja II, the great grand-father of Kama ; 
there is, therefore, no difficulty in Vamasambhu-Vamadeva’s being a 
contemporary of Kama. The royal titles attributed to him probably 
indicate that he lived in royal splendour. In the Sarnath inscription 
of Mahlpala it is said that that king worshipped an ascetic named 
Vamarasi. It is possible that Vainarasi is only a variant of the name 
of the ascetic, so that Mahlpala was one of the ‘chief kings’ who wor- 
shipped the feet of Vamasambhu. The fact that Mahlpala was a 
Buddhist'*® presents no difficulty, as he had Saiva temples built at 
Benares. 

The feud of the Ralacuris and the Candelles which began in 
the reigns of Gahgeya and Vidyadhara continued in the 
The Candeiias. reign of their successors. In the reign of the Candella 
Kirtivarman Kama proceeded to the north. The 
defeat of Karna by Kirtivarman is referred to in many Candella 
inscriptions. A fragmentary Kalanjar inscription" 4 says that he quickly 
dispelled the ocean-like Karna. A Mahoba inscription""’ says that he 
crushed LaksmI-Karna ‘who had swallowed many kings.’ More 
light is thrown by the Ajaigadh inscription"", which says that Kirti- 
varman drank the sea of Kama’s army and created a new kingdom. 
This doubtless shows that before the incident Kama had utterly de- 
feated and broken the power of the Candeiias. Kultzsch shows that 
the incident is also referred to in three passages in the prologue to a 
drama, the Pdrijdtamanjan of Krsnamisra, Tire passages definitely 
state that Gopala, the minister of Kirtivarman, acted like the great Boar 
in lifting up the earth which had sunk in the ocean of the invading 
kings, that he re-established the power of the Candella kings, who 
had been ousted by the Cedi lord, the destroyer of all kings, and that 
he re-instated Kirtivarman on the throne. That Karna inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Candella kings further appears from the Vikra- 
mdnkadeva-caritn of Bilhana (xviii. 93), which calls Kama the ‘death 
to the lord of Kalahjara’ (hdlah Kdlanjara-giri-paleh ). Biihler shows 


63. The Bangadh inscription calls him Parama-saugata, Gaudalekhamala, 

P- 96 . , 

64. Voi. XVII, pt. i, p. 317. 

65. Ep. Ind., Yol . I, ]>. 217. 
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that. Bilhana could not have left his native land before A. D. 1062 ; 67 
the defeat of Kama by KIrtivarman must have taken place after that 
date. 

In his later years Gahgeya was not on good terms with Bhoja and 
probably suffered a defeat at the hands of the latter. Kama took a 
terrible revenge on his senior contemporary. If we read in between 
the lines of the Nagpur inscription of the Paramaras, it 
Bhoja. is evident that the army of Kama and the Karnata lord 

occupied the dominions immediately on the death of 
Bhoja. It is said that when Bhoja died, the kingdom was engulfed in 
a political whirlpool in which royalty was lost, and Bhoja’s relative 
(bandhu) Uclayaditya rescued the earth (i. e. the Paramara land). A 
similar statement occurs in the Udepur inscription which says that after 
the death of Bhoja the earth became surrounded with darkness and it 
was Udayaditya who dispelled the gloom like the sun. 

The Pra bandhacintdmani of Merutunga speaks of the disaster of 
the Paramaras that was brought about by Kama’s invasion of Dhara. 6S 
According to it, Kama, the king of the whole earth, the master of the 
four royal sciences and the lord of one hundred and thirty-six princes, 
challenged Bhoja in a duel, a fight, a learned disputation or the faculty 
of munificence. Bhoja proposed that each of them should build a tem- 
ple, Karna at Benares and Bhoja in Avanti, and that the earlier finish 
of the temple by the one would mean the defeat of the other. The 
temple of Karna at Benares was finished earlier. He then set out with 
one hundred and thirty-six kings to meet his rival and stipulated with 
Bhhna I of Gujrat that the latter would attack Bhoja in the rear, pro- 
mising him half of the spoils. But when the moment of action came, 
Bhlma, for some reason or other, remained inactive. Bhoja died of a 
despondent heart, ‘as a snake overcome with the charm’, and Karna 
marched upon Dhara and seized the treasury. 

Buhler, in his introduction to the Udepur inscription, doubted 
this story of Merutunga, though it is reconcilable with the evidence of 
the two Paramara inscriptions quoted above, for the reasons that the 


67. Vik rum ft n k a devaca vita, introduction. Buhler thought, Ep. Ind., Vol. 
I, p. 234, that as Bilhana refers to King Bhoja of Dhara, the latter must have 
died after A.l). 1062, a fact which is at variance with epigraphic evidence. 
From the terms in which Bilhana refers to Bhoja (xviii. g6), it need not neces- 
sarily he concluded that Bhoja was living at that time. We may conceive that 
the poet makes Dhara lament that, he could not meet the great king as he came 
only after his death. 

68. Prabandha-cintumani, tr. Tawney, pp. 73 f. ^ 
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Kalacuri inscriptions do not credit Kama with the annexation of 
Dhara and that Hemacandra in the Dvyasraya-mahakavya does not 
mention this among the exploits of Bhlma. Neither of the difficulties 
is insuperable : the Kalacuri inscriptions insofar as they relate to Karna 
give only vague and general statements about that king, and Hema- 
candra might well have omitted the mention of the fact about Bhima, 
as the part played by him was neither important nor glorious. 

The relation between the Paramaras and the Western Calukyas 
was not cordial, as Bhoja claims to have defeated them in the Udepur 
inscription. The conflict of Bhoja and Jayasimha II has been men- 
tioned before. The Vikramdnkadeva-carita (i. 91-94) says that Some- 
svara invaded Dhara and Bhoja fled before him. But Kama’s acces- 
sion to great power was probably intolerable to the Calukyas and 
they decided to help the Paramaras in their distress. The Vikramanka- 
deva-carita (iii. 67) says that Vikramanka, the prince of Somesvara I, 
placed on the throne the Malava king who had sought his protection. 

It appears that Jayasirirha I, the immediate successor of Bhoja, 
appealed to the Calukyas against Kama, as a result of which Vikra- 
mahka helped Jayasiriiha to get back his ancestral throne. But the 
army of Kama does not seem to have been totally expelled from Dhara. 
Udayaditya, who in all probability did not belong to the main line,® 9 
ousted Jayasimha, who like Cakrayuclha of old had been par-asraya- 
krta-sphuta-nica-bhava, as is seen from the fact that in all the inscrip- 
tions of Udayaditya and his successors, Udayaditya is shown as the im- 
mediate successor of Bhoja, Jayasimha being never named and his 
reign being described as one of misery and gloom. 

In expelling Jayasimha and freeing the land from foreign domina- 
tion, Udayaditya had of necessity to drive out the Calukya garrison 
which had been invited by Jayasimha as well as whatever was left of 
Kama’s domination in the Paramara land. It is this fact that has in 
all probability been referred to in the Nagpur inscription, which says 
that Udayaditya acted like the primeval Boar in rescuing the earth, 
from the ocean-like Karnata and Kama 70 (yen—oddhrtya mah-arnna- 


69. The recently published Jainad inscription states that Bhoja was the 
pitrvya of Jagaddeva, the son of Udayaditya, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 54. D. 
C. Ganguly thinks that Udayaditya was a cousin and not a brother of Bhoja. 

70. There is a possibility of this Karna being the Caulukya king of that 
name, the son of Bhima I, cf. R. C. Modi, Bharatiya Anusllana (Ojha Com- 
memoration Volume), pt. 3, p. up But tire identification with the Kalacuri 
Karna seems to me to be more reasonable ; the death of Bhoja and the consequent 
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v-opama-milat-Karndta-Karna-prabhum—urvvi-pdla-kadarthitdm bhu- 

vam=imdm srimad-Vardhdyitam). 

It may be noted in passing that the hostility of the Paramaras and 
the Calukyas continued till later times. In the Nagpur inscription 
the southerners are said not to have cared for their capital Kalyana 
when Laksmadeva, the successor of Udayaditya, invaded the south 
(Kalydnasya kath—dpi kataratayd n—apeksyate Daksipaih). 11 

The Vikramdnkadeva-carita (i. 102-3) a l so mentions the defeat 
of the Gedis by Somesvara I, as distinct from the help rendered 
by Vikramaditya to Malwa against Kama. If the ac- 
The Calukyas. count of Bilhana may be taken in a chronological 
sequence, this event must have preceded the defeat of 
Bhoja by Karna. 

The temporary alliance between Karna and Bhima I did not pre- 
vent them from falling out later on. Hemacandra in his Dvyasraya- 
mahdkavya (viii, 52) relates that Bhima employed spies 
jUJia in the kingdoms of the neighbouring kings, one of whom 

reported that out of jealousy the kings of Sindhu and Cedi spoke 
ill of Bhima. Bhima defeated the king of Sindhu and marched 
against Karna. A messenger was despatched who related to Karna 
the many victories won by his master. Evidently a peace was made, 
in which the king 72 promised not to cross the Narmada (rapid Revd na 
langhyz=eti, ix, 57); Kama also presented to Bhima elephants, horses 
and a golden mandapika which he had seized from Bhoja. 

The story of Merutunga is dilferent. According to him the two 
fell out immediately after the defeat of Bhoja, the cause being the 
division of the spoils. Damara, an officer of Bhoja, is said to have 
taken Kama prisoner while asleep and forced him to relinquish a part 
of the Paramara treasury to Bhima. 

The Basahi plates of Candradeva have been quoted above and 
it will be marked that the passage suggests that Karna got the 
sovereignty of Kanauj, no doubt as his reward of defeating Bhoja. 


misery to the Paramaras is ascribed to the Kalacuri king by Merutunga; Udaya- 
ditya claims to have dispelled that gloom, and it is therefore against the Kalacuri 
king that his activities must have been directed. 

7 1 - Kielhorn s translation: ‘Those of the south in their perplexity take 
no heed of good news.’ -TT T:..qT: A .■■■' ■ -, ; 

72. The commentator thinks that the king referred to is Karna; but it may 
be Bhima as well, who thus bound himself in return for the gifts received from 
Karna. 
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His Benares plates were issued from the victorious camp at Prayaga 
and his Goharwa plates record the gift of a village in 
The Doab and t p e Kosambapattala, most probably identical with the 
Benares. Kausambi region. These facts prove that like his father 

he held an uninterrupted sway over the Allahabad area. 

Kama also inherited Benares from his father and succeeded in 
retaining it at least till A.D. 1058, the date of his Sarnath inscription. 
The Vikramankacleva-carita (xviii, 93-96) eulogizes Kama immediately 
after describing Benares, which implies that Bilhana met Kama at 
Benares. The Prabandhacintamani often calls Kama the ‘lord of 
Benares.’ 

According to the Tibetan life of Alisa, 73 Kama invaded the Pala 
territory in the reign of Nayapala. He gained some initial successes, 
but was ultimately beaten by the troops of the Pala king. 

‘ 1 At this stage, Atlsa, who was then residing at Gaya, intei'- 

vened ; at his instance a peace was concluded which restored the 
status quo. This event must have taken place before March, 1041, 
when Atlsa left for Tibet. 74 

The Paikore (Birbhum district) inscription, which says that at 
the order of Kama an image of a goddess was made by a certain sculp- 
tor, proves the occupation of a part of Bengal by Kama. After his 
expedition to Bengal Kama married his daughter Virasri to Jatavar- 
man of the Varman dynasty of East Bengal. 73 Another daughter of 
his was married to Vigrahapala as is said in the Rdmacarita. The 
commentary on i. 9 clearly states that Vigrahapala defeated Kama, but 
instead of uprooting him married his daughter Yauvanasri. But the 
Paikore inscription proves that Kama was successful at least in retain- 
ing a part of Western Bengal. The Bheraghat inscription says that 
the Vangas trembled with the Kalitigas before Kama. 

The Bheraghat inscription further says that when Kama was rul- 
ing, ‘the Pandya king left his fierceness ; the Murala king left his 
pride ; the king of Kuhga adopted good manners ; the king of Vahga 
trembled with the Kalitigas ; the Kira king lived in a cage like a 
parrot ; the Hiina left his merriment.’ According to the unfinished 


73 - Journal of the Buddhist Text Society , Vol. I, p. 9; cf. J. A. S. B., 1900, 
pt. i, p. 192. i . AAyAVyyAK: 

74. i, H. Q., Vol. VI, p. 159. ■ / ; 

75. Belava inscription, Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 37. Paul proposes to identify 
Jatavarman of East Bengal with Jata, an officer of Karna mentioned in the Rewa 
inscription of the time of that king, I. II. ()., Vol. XII, p. 460. 
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Karanbel inscription, his army crossed the sea. His power is thus 
described : ‘ “O Coda, walk humbly ; Kunga 70 , what paltry things 

are you muttering? Huna, it is not proper for you to speak thus; 
Gauda, leave your pride aside ; Gurjara, do not roar thus ; Kira, re- 
main in a solitary place.” Thus did his door-keepers 
other conquests, order the mutually-warring kings when they came to 
pay him homage.’ It is difficult to determine how 
much of sober history is hidden in these indefinite statements. 

The Rewa inscription, the date of which has been discussed be- 
fore, mentions the ‘Battle of Horses’ ( ghotaka-vigraha ), ‘the Battle of 
the Yellow Mountain’ ( Pita-parvata ), and probably some other battles 
won by Vapullaka for Karna. The latter, it seems also fought against 
a chief named Trilocana, whom R. D. Banerji identifies with the 
Calukya prince of Lataclesa, who issued the Surat plates of A.D. 1051. 77 

The Vikramdnkadeva-carita has a verse about Karna (xviii. 93) 
which may be taken into consideration here : 

kdlah Kalanjara-giri-paier=yah praydne dharitrlrh 
tukkhdranam khura-puta-ravaih ksmapa-sunyam cakdra ] 

Biihler translated it as follows : ‘When Karna, the great prince of 
Dahala, the destroyer of the lord of Kalanjara, who in his expeditions 
made poor in princes the land of the Tukkharas . ^ ’ From this it 
would appear that Karna is credited with an expedition to Central 
Asia, a clear exaggeration. But I believe that in the work the word 
tukkhdra is not to be taken as the name of a land but as a particular 
breed of superior horses, probably the Tokharian horses, as is evident 
from ix. 116, 78 where any other meaning is clearly impossible. 

The Khairha plates give the name of Karna’s queen as Avalladevi 
Miscellaneous of the Huna lineage. He is further said to have founded 
facts. a town called Karnavatl. At Benares he built a temple ©f 

the mem type and named it Karnameru. 70 The building of a temple 
at Benares is also mentioned in Merutunga’s Prabandhacintamani. 
According to the Rewa inscription Karna was helped in his wars by 
his minister Jata. ./ V - 

76. Kielhorn identifies with Kongudesa, which included parts of Salem and 
Coimbatore districts. For a list of ruling princes, see Sewell and Aiyangar, 
Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 362. 

77. Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 201. 

78. nisamya i u kkhcira-khu ra-ksataya h ksites tanutvad=iva yasya kirtim | 
sambhuya gdyanti narendrakanyah sangitasalasu bhujanga-bhartuh j| 

79. K. P. Jayaswal says that there exists on the Adikesava Ghat at Benares 

a temple still -bearing this name, J.B.O.R.S. , Vol. IX, p. 39m Local inquiries, 
however, failed to reveal the existence of any such temple. . 
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It has been suggested that Kama was the forefather of the Kala- 
curis of Kalyam, so the basis of this belief being probably a Harihar 
Kanarese inscription, which gives the following genealogy : Kannama 
of Dahala ; his sons, Bijjala (I) and Sandaraja ; Sandaraja’s sons, Am- 
mugi, Sankhavarman, Kannara and Jogama ; Jogama’s son, Permadi ; 
his son Bijjala (II). 81 As a known date of Permadi is A.D. 1128, when 
he was a feudatory of the Western Calukya king Somesvara III, 82 his 
great-grand-father Kannama is to be placed about the same time as 
Kama of Tripuri, so that the identification of Karna with Kannama 
becomes almost a certainty. But there is a singular lack of uniformity 
in the inscriptions of the Southern Kalacuri’s about their genealogy. 
The Kokatnur inscription of A.D. 1174 makes Jogama the son of 
Krsna, 83 while some inscriptions carry this genealogy further back to 
Kama’s 84 father Bijjala, his father Kannama, his father Sagarasa, and 
his father Santama of the Lunar race. 85 This genealogy precludes the 
tracing of the pedigree to any prince of Tripuri. Similarly, the Mada- 
gihal inscription of Saka 1093 etc. says that Kannama was born in the 
family of the lords of the city of Maiigaliveda (Mangaliveda in the 
Sangli State). 86 In the face of these difficulties it is best to leave the 
point undecided. 87 

In his old age Kama anointed his son Yasahkarna, 88 whose earliest 
known date is A.D. 1072. All the synchronisms taken into considera- 
tion, the end of Kama’s reign must be placed between A.D. 1065 
and 1070. 

Karna was indeed a king of exceptional prowess and celebrity, 
as is admitted even in the records of his enemies. He was also famous 
for his liberality. The Goharwa plates say that the universe became 
deaf by the noise of the engraving of copper-plate grants to Brahmanas. 
His fame remained in the memory of the people till the fifteenth cen- 


80. Sewell and Aiyangar, Historical Inscriptions of Southern India , p. 356. 

81. Mysore Inscriptions , p. 64. 

82. Ingleswar Kanarese inscription, Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 212. 

83. J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XVIII, p. 274; cf. Behaiti inscription, Ind. Ant., Vol. 
IV, p. 275. 

84. As Krsna of the two above inscriptions is called here. 

85. Harasur and Kaligi inscriptions. 

86. Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 315. 

87. For the genealogy and history of the line, see Fleet, Dynasties of Kana- 
rese Districts, p. 486 f. R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan , 3rd ed., 
p. xo6 f. Rice, Mysore and Co'org from Inscriptions, pp. 78 f. 

88. Khairha plates, 
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tury, as is evinced by the following verse occur ing in the Udaipur 
temple inscription of the Rana Kumbha : 89 

svar-dhenur=na dhinoti n=amara-tarus=tosam vidhatte na vd 
citte rohati rohano’—pi na manas—C intamanau madyati j 
vrttir—yatra na cetaso=.’pi vitaraty—etavad—unn-pataii 
srl-Kumbhe katamas=ztu Karna-mahimd Bhoje ca kidrg=jayah || 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The above pages were written in 1936, after which a very im- 
portant inscription of the reign of Karna has been brought to light 
and published. 90 This stone inscription is now lying in the old 
palace at Rewa, but it might have been brought there from Gurgi. 91 
The inscription gives the eulogy of the Kalacuri kings from 
Laksmanaraja to Karna and then proceeds to give a legendary account 
of the origin of the Kayasthas and finally the genealogy of a minister 
of Karna who built a temple of Siva. 

The inscription has four verses about Gahgeya, of which one is 
entirely new and another one occurs in the Goharwa plates with refer- 
ence to Karna. The new verse seems to refer to some campaigns of 
Gahgeya near the sea-coast ; most probably this is an allusion to his 
conquests in Orissa. Of the other two verses already known to us 
from the Goharwa plates one refers to his victory over Kira, Ahga 
and Kuntala, 92 and the other to his munificence. 

About Karna the inscription has twelve verses, of which six occur 
in the Goharwa plates and may, therefore, be left out of account here. 
In the new verses it is stated that the ‘eastern king’ sank when he 
struck against Karna, and that Karna brought about misery to the 
Gurjara land. The former statement has no doubt reference to 
Kama’s eastern campaign mentioned above ; and the second one 


89. Bhavnagar Inscriptions, p. 120. As Karna is mentioned along with 
Bhoja, he must be the Kalacuri king and not the Mahabharata here. 

90. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 101. 

91. An. Rep. Arch. Sum. Ind., 1935-36, p. 89. 

92. It has been said above that the Khairha plates call Gahgeya Vikrama- 
ditya and refer to his victory over the Kuntala, who has been identified with 
the Calukya Jayasimha II. By construing the verse in a particular (and un- 
convincing) manner it has been suggested that Gahgeya won victory not over 
Jayasimha II, but over his elder brother Vikramaditya (V), Ep. Ind.', Vol, XII, 
p. viii. 
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probably alludes to his Gujrat campaign. It has been suggested above 
on the basis of Merutunga and Hemacandra that Kama and his con- 
temporary Calukya king Bhhna I allied themselves against Bhoja 
and fell out later on. As the present inscription is dated A.D. 1 148-9, 
it seems that the alliance between the two kings was preceded by a 
period of hostility in which Kama may have achieved some success. 

Another verse speaks of Kama’s victories over the southern 
powers, Kuntala, Pallava and Kanci. As the editor of the inscription 
points out, these facts are stated in a conventional metaphor ; this 
fact, together with the mention of the Pallavas, who were non-existent 
at this time, makes one suspicious of the historical significance of this 
verse. But, as has been pointed out above, Kama’s hostile relations 
with Kuntala (under the Calukyas) and with Kanci (under the 
Colas) are attested to by other sources of information. 

The name of the Kayastha minister of Kama who built a temple 
and set up this inscription is lost. The record is dated 8oo=A.D. 
1148-9. 



JIVATATTVA-PRADIPIKA ON GOMMATASARA : 

ITS AUTHOR AND DATE 1 

By A. N. Upadhye 

So far two Sanskrit Commentaries on Gommatasara have come 
to light : the first is Mandaprabodhika (MP) and the second Jivatattva- 
pradlpika (JP); and both of them have been published in the Calcutta 
edition 2 3 4 of Gommatasara (GS) along with the Hindi commentary, 
Samyagjndnacandrikd (SC) of Todaramalla. The Calcutta edition 
gives MP upto gatha No. 383 of Jivakanda, though certain Foot-notes 
of the Editors® indicate that they had some more portion with them. 
Abhayacandra is the author of MP, and it is a matter still to be decided 
whether Abhayacandra completed his commentary or left it incomplete. 
In this paper I propose to give some details about JP and discuss 
the problem of its authorship and date. 

At present JP is the only complete and exhaustive Sanskrit com- 
mentary available on GS. In fact the credit of making the study 
of GS sufficiently popular goes to JP. All the modern translations qf 
GS 1 in Hindi, English and Marathi are based on the Hindi SC of 
Todaramalla, and this in its turn merely elaborates all that is given 
in JP. JP follows MP in many details : most of the technical details 
given by MP are bodily adopted by JP, at times even by mentioning the 
name of Abhayacandra ; 5 the opening Sanskrit verses in JP, at the 
beginning of each section, are modelled on those found in MP ; and 
in the commentary on gatha 383 of the Jivakanda 6 JP plainly says 
that it would hereafter follow only the Karnata-Vrtti because the 
commentary written by Abhayacandra comes to a stop. As I have 


1. This essay is prepared during my tenure of the Springer Research 
Scholarship, University of Bombay. 

2. Gandhi-Harlbhai-Devakarana Jaina Granthamata, 4, Calcutta; this is 
referred to as Calcutta edition in this paper. 

3. See pp. 615, 898, 3038 etc. of Karmakanda, Calcutta ed. 

4. For the various eds. of Gommatasara, see my paper ‘Material on the 
interpretation of the word Gommata’ in IHQ., Vol. XVI, Poussin Number. 

5. See the Commentary on Jivakanda 13, quoted below. 

6. The numbers of gathas are given accordinig to the Calcutta edition. 
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noted by a cursory reading, JP quotes nearly one hundred verses , 7 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, besides a couple of Prakrit extracts 8 and a few 
prose Sutras etc. Many of them can be traced to their sources ; but 
as they stand in the commentary, they are quoted anonymously. Some 
authors 9 like Yativrsabha, Bhutabali, Samantabhdra, Bhattakalahka, 
Nemicandra, Madhavacandra , 10 Abhayacandra and Kesava Varni are 
mentioned ; and texts 11 like Acdrdnga, Tattvarthavivarana, [ Prameya - 
kamala-] Mdrtanda are referred to. On account of its detailed explana- 
tions and elaborate charts and tables JP is a valuable source of infor- 
mation on various points suggested and discussed in Gommatasara. 

JP is not an independent composition : in fact the opening verse 
tells us that it is written [taking material] from a Karnata Vrtti about 
the identification of which we shall see below. MP has been fully 
used ; and when MP comes to a stop, JP clearly states that it would 
follow the Karnata Vrtti thereafter : 

The authorship of Sanskrit JP has been almost a riddle. The 
following Caupai of Todaramalla 13 is enough to indicate that he 
believed that JP was written by Kesava Varni : 

t?f a* &Tip[ # sp ^ i 

There are similar remarks elsewhere too in his SC which point 
to the same thing. This view has been accepted and expressed by 
various scholars who have come to write about GS. Pt. Khuba- 

7. Calcutta ed. Jivakanda pp. 2, 3, 42, 51, 182, 185, 284, 289, 290, 341, 382, 

391, 523, 687, 688, 731, 760, 795, 881, 884, 951, 965, 990, 991, 992, 993, 

994, 1006, 1009, 1017, 1022, 1024, 1033, 1097, 1147, 1155, 1191, 1197; Karmakanda 

pp. 30, 50, 708, 717, 718, 729, 742, 744, 753, 788, etc. 
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CANDRA ii not only attributes Sanskrit JP to Kesava Varpi, but goes 
also a step further and remarks that the Karnataka Vrtti mentioned 
by JP is that of Camunda Raya to which reference is made by the 
name Vira-martandi in GS, Karmakanda, gatha No. 972. Similar 
views have been expressed by Pt. Man oharlal , 15 Prof. Ghoshal , 18 Mr. 
J. L. Jaini , 17 Sriman Gandhi 18 and others. The editors of the Calcutta 
ed. of Gommatasara attribute JP to Kesavavarni on the face-page. 

Thus Todaramalla and his successors in the field have held the 
view, without any doubt, that Kesava Varni is the author of the Sanskrit 
JP. Possibly the following verse, as printed in the Calcutta ed., 19 is 
the ultimate basis for their view : 

fercsrr frrqlfeKf f f % $f?n 1 

IT ft#*! ’ elf tl 

As this verse stands, only one construction is possible ; and we can 
easily understand the opinion of Todaramalla and his followers. Rut 
the readings of this verse are not absolutely authentic, because there 
are some Mss. of JP which give a different version altogether. We 
get the following verses from a Ms. of GS with JP in Sri Ailaka Pan- 
nalala Digambara Jaina Sarasvatl Bhavana, Bombay : 20 

fs?csri SRPiffcfif ww. 1 

srisrjh tl 



It is not clear to me why two verses of nearly the same contents are 
given and what the editor of the Report means by his remark 
‘pathantaram’ which introduces these verses. The first verse supplies 
us with important variants as compared with the verse followed by 
Todaramalla ; and from these verses it is quite plain that the author 
of JP does not mention his name here, that he wrote his commentary 


14. Gommatasara, Karmakanda, Rayacandra-Jain-Sastramala (Bombay 1928), 

Intro, p. 5. kkiiAT® 

15. Gommatasara, JIvakanda (Bombay 1916), Introduction. 

16. Dravyasamgraha (S.B.J. I., Arrah 1917), Intro, p. 41. 

17. Gommatasara, Jivakapda • (S.B.J. V. Lucknow 1927), Intro, p. 7. 

18. Gommatasara with Marathi Translation, Sholapur 1939, Preface p. 1. 

19. JIvakanda p. 1329. ' - ^ 

20. Report I,, Vlra- Samvat 2449, pp. 104-6. 
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from the Karnataka Vrtti of Kesava Varni, and that he expects the 
learned to correct his mistakes if there are any. 

The evidence on the basis of which it was accepted that Kesava 
Varni is the author of Sanskrit JP is seriously undermined by the alter- 
native readings of the verse. No other evidence, internal or external, 
is brought forth to show that Kesava Varni is the author of Sanskrit 
JP ; and further that this is based on the Karnataka Vrtti of Camunda 
Raya is not at all proved. It is true that GS tells us that Camunda 
Raya wrote a Desi (which is understood as a Karnataka Vrtti) on GS ; 
JP mentions merely a Karnata Vrtti, and there is no reference at all 
to Camunda Raya ; no Ms. of Camunda Raya’s Vrtti has come to 
light ; 21 and there is no possibility of proving that the Sanskrit JP is 
following the commentary of Camunda Raya. Under these circums- 
tances the alleged evidence to show that Kesava Varni is the author of 
Sanskrit JP is contradicted, and there is no evidence at all to say that 
this JP is following the Vrtti of Camunda Raya. 

Now let us see who is the author of Sanskrit JP and what Karna- 
taka Vrtti he is following. I am quoting below the relevent por- 
tions from the two Prasastis, one in verse and the other partly in prose 
and partly in verse, printed at the close of the Calcutta ed. of GS 
(pp. 3097-8): 

(i) SRT ’$ 3 * 1 * srcmtj t 

cRT I 

5 ^ II H II 

r: i (flgl S • 

srfPPfT ?r‘ % \\ 

gfsFR?* w T frr atfii ® \\ 

m m i 

n mirgi ^ \\ <: n 

um geruu il 






; Karnataka Kavicariie iVV’c3,i , -Ii : |)p* 



iBiteftafeMiaKiBKintsiEKfeteiiEiaaBiegiiaigg' 
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22. The extract from the Bombay Ms. in the Ailaka P. S. Bhavana shows 
some minor variations. 
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To summarise the bare facts, we learn the following details about 
the author of JP from both these Prasastis ; and they are confirmed 
by the Ms. in the Ailaka Pannalala Sarasvatl Bhavana : The author 
of Sanskrit JP is Nemicandra 23 of the Mula Sarhgha, Sarada Gaccha, 
Balatkara Gana, Kundakunda Anvaya and Nandi Amnaya. He was 
a sisya of Jnanabhusana Bhattaraka. He was made a suri or was 
given Acarya-pada by Prabhacandra Bhattaraka who was a successful 
disputant-logician. It is through the efforts of the Jaina king Malli 
Bhupala of Karnataka that he studied Siddhanta from Municandra 
who is styled Traividyavidya-paramesvara. Being pressed by Lala 
Varni he came from Gaurjara country and stayed at Citrakuta in the 
temple of Parsvanatha built by Jinadasa Saha. For the benefit of 
Dharmacandra, Abhayacandra and other pious people, and being 
requested by Saha Sanga and Saha Sahesa 24 of the Khandelavala 
family, he wrote his commentaiy, namely Sanskrit JP, following the 
Karnataka Vrtti through the help of Traividyavidya Visalaklrti. We 
are told that the first copy was prepared by Abhayacandra who is 
called Nirgranthacarya and Traividya-cakravartin. 

The metrical prasasti agrees with the prose prasasti in all the 
fundamental details, but it does not mention the author’s name, viz. 
Nemicandra, which is clearly given by the prose prasasti. There 
being complete agreement in the details given and there being no 
■ conspicuous contradiction, one has to admit that Nemicandra is the 
author of JP according to the Prasastis. 

Secondly, the colophons of JP at the close of the various sections 
of GS run thus : 



Naturally -viracitayam is an adjective of Jivatattvapradipikayarh ; and 
so we will have to attribute the authorship of JP to Acarya Nemi- 
candra. 

Thirdly, the phrase dcdrya-sn-Nemicandra-viracitayarh cannot go 
with Gommatasdra. This Acarya Nemicandra is to be distinguished 
from Nemicandra Siddhanta-Cakravartin, the author of GS. In many 
places JP refers to the author of GS, and almost necessarily he is men- 
tioned with his glorious title Siddhanta-Cakravartin. 25 


23. The metrical Prasasti is written in the first person, so this name is 
not mentioned. 

24. The two Prasastis show some variaint readings of these names. 

25. See for instance p. 648 Jivakanda, p. 600 Kaimakanda of the Calcutta ed. 
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Fourthly,' the editor of the Ailaka Pannalala S.B. Report plainly 
attributes JP to Nemicandra possibly from its colophons. 

Fifthly, controverting the opinion that Jnanabhusana is the 
author of Gommatasara-tika Pt. Nathuram Premi 26 has shown that 
Nemicandra is the author ; and from the details given by him there 
it is clear that he has in view JP and its author. 

Lastly, the absence of the mention of Nemicandra in the metrical 
prasasti does not prove anything positive ; nor can it support, by any 
stretch of imagination, the alleged authorship of JP by Kesava Varpi. 
We know some details about Kesava Varni, and they do not agree with 
those given in these Prasastis. 

Thus there is no evidence at all to say that Kesava Varni is the 
author of JP, but on the other hand the above points definitely show 
that Nemicandra is the author of JP, and he is not to be confounded 
with the author of Gommatasara .* 7 

As to the Karnataka Vrtti followed by JP, the two verses quoted 
above definitely say that Kesava-varni’s Vrtti is being followed. Mss. 
of this Vrtti are available today. I have examined a Ms. of this Vrtti 
on Jxvakanda belonging to Laksmisena Matha, Kolhapur. 28 The 
name of this Kannada Vrtti also is Jlvatattva-pradlpika , and it is some- 
what bigger than Sanskrit JP. It opens with many Kannada verses 
composed by the author himself. Just as Dhavald is composed partly 
in Prakrit and partly in Sanskrit, this Vrtti is partly in Kannada and 
partly in Sanskrit (what is known as manipravala style), especially at 
the beginning of it. Many Prakrit quotations are found here and 
there. The gathas of GS are supplied with Sanskrit Chaya ; and the 
various etymological discussions are in Sanskrit. 

Kesava Varni was a pupil of Abhayasuri Siddhanta-Cakravartin, 
and he wrote his Vrtti at the order of Dharmabhusana Bhattaraka in 
the Saka year 1281 or A.D. 1359. 29 

I have compared Kesava-varni’s Vrtti with MP of Abhayacandra, 
and I feel convinced that Kesava Varni has fully availed himself of the 
work of Abhayacandra. I have been able to spot out at least one 


26. Siddhantasaradi-samgraha, Manikcandra D. J. Granthamala 21, Bombay 

1922, Intro, p. 12, footnote. XT" yu-u-Uv 

27. For the interpretation of this title see my paper ‘Gommata,’ Bharatiya 
Vidya, Bombay, Vol. II. A.V- ,v iqy ‘ 

28. It is a paper Ms. measuring 12.5X8.5 inches, and it contains 387, leaves. 
The date of the Ms. is given as Saka 1206 which is apparently a scribes error, 
when we remember that Kesava Varni wrote his Vrtti in 8aka 1281. 

29. Karnataka Kavicarite (Bangalore 1924) pp. 415-16. 
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specific reference to Abhayacandra in the Kannada Vrtti of Kesava 
Varni. 30 

Comparing the Sanskrit JP of Nemicandra with the Kannda JP 
of Kesava Varni, I find that the former is entirely based on the latter. 
Nemicandra has left out portions here and there; the Sanskrit portions 
are retained as they are ; and whatever is in Kannada is literally ren- 
dered into Sanskrit. In the case of gathas on which MP is not avail- 
able there is nothing in Nemicandra’s JP which is not found in the 
Kannada JP of Kesava Varni ; and possibly it is for this reason that 
Nemicandra plainly says : yatha-karnata-vrtti vyaraci or karnata- 
vrttitah. 

I may quote here one crucial extract (Jivakanda gatha No. 13) 
from the three commentaries which would show their mutual relation : 
Mandaprabodhika : 31 

jNr fe r g fatisrnrc rc agT qfcjTcTHT sqjqft *sr, 


<$? fsnW 1 gsT*?: 1 

Jtr^nqtquftr# wrar: Jtcftrtr srftra; chit sqfr 

’snfcawV 

Kannada JP of Kesava Varni : 32 


5* gT5mfret > qgR re 


1 ^a}^‘qcrr^%‘ 


go. See the extract given below. 

31. Calcutta ed, p. 36. i 

32. Kolhapur Ms. p. 16. 

33. This commentary is written in what is called Old-Kannada ; even those 
Who do not know Kannada can easily compare this with Sk. JP ; and it is for 
this purpose that I have transcribed it in Devauagari characters. Much of it is 
Sanskrit written with Kannada terminations. This is bound to happen* be- 
cause the author is forced to use various technical terms which are all Sanskritic. 
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♦ ‘ 

j3^pg ^H^U|tfC^q^g g > gflgf^g Slfpf 3Tfo4iii£«‘ ^f* 

sfqrof teqf 5 1 

^f^^^r^q^^HtqwrTmgsrmrri^ ^r?WTnT*i5i«iflra%^i 

fqftqjqST ^#^l1^q^^Rf?!^Tr?FT^?qmT^^WS3qifriR5n5qfe ; Tf ; T^^ ,r 5' 
^cqg^stm'qafi ^OTI^’WI egcTvW^fei 

=3Tferai§q‘ i:ftf?r%5* ^rratqsiftqrm^*! Qw^qp^’ii sfoww- 

1 5 snfc3- 

cfTff?iw^53T#«T^T^ :m#q^q«qfii 11 


Sanskrit JP of Nemicandra : 34 

snTrf^qi 3 3^: Stfcf&R 3EWFcm‘*Rt *9 #wte- 
w q?T55^iwi ¥trt *rqf?r i ^Tf^t qcfT^RT ; 3^qT _ 



<a^ EtT %^ ^ q Hri g f rc» qt ^ i ^ ^tr^qf^rq^qq'JlT s?^q- 

srranrcr e^**T3^nq$jft ^ ^r snfewii Setter %frer*rart 

^tqiq^ftefnsra Sc^tguj eraT swffmflxfqKfq ^q^q+mqmii^qffl^f- 
^r^ ^iyw^ qwTqr^Tiitq ^qrq^^qqrwfqqf^ar^qfq^q^- 

gt fawtqraww^WM f |qr ^ftqqf^qrpnr s»3^f- 

snHHr ^ ^tfer ^ jg c qg c sn ^ ^iR^i udterraifq m&- 


srrar: i 


sot ^qqtq 



Setter 5T«ipqr- 


«5si% wrqT mzm « ii 

It is clear from these extracts how closely Nemicandra follows 
Kesava Varni, how the Kannada style of Kesava Varni is full of Sanskrit 
words and could be easily rendered into Sanskrit, and how both 
Kesava and Nemicandra refer to Abhayacandra. 

As to the dates of these commentaries, MP is earlier than A.D. 
1359 when Kesava Varni finished his Vrtti. In his MP Abha.yaca.fid.ra 

34: Calcutta ed. p. 36. • 
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refers to one Balacandra Panditadeva 33 whom I am inclined to identify 
with Balendu Pandita mentioned in a Sravana Belgola Inscription 86 
of A.D. 1313; and if it is accepted we are able to push back that date 
some fifty years earlier. Further I find from their titles and some 
minor details given therein that our Abhayacandra and Balacandra are 
indentical, in all probability, with those glorified in Belur Inscrip- 
tions 37 which inform us that Abhayacandra passed away in A.D. 1279 
and Balacandra in A.D. 1274. So we can tentatively assign MP of 
Abhayacandra to the third quarter of the 13th century A.D. 

Nemicandra has not mentioned the year when he finished his 
JP- As he closely follows Kesava Varni’s Vrtti, his JP is later than 
A.D. 1359; and further it is earlier than Samvat 1818, or A.D. 1761, 
because in this year Toclaramalla finished his Hindi rendering of 
Sanskrit JP. 38 This period is still a wide range, and let us see whether 
these two limits can be brought nearer. Nemicandra has mentioned 
the names of many of his contemporaries like Jnanabhusana, Muni- 
candra, Prabhacandra, Visalakirti etc.; but these names are so often 
repeated in the case of Jaina teachers and monks that any identifica- 
tion based on the mere similarity of name has no value at all ; and if 
there is no other evidence, such identifications should not be attempt- 
ed even. His reference to Malli Bhupala is of special significance. 
He is mentioned as a king of Karnataka and a Jainottama. 89 Between 
A.D. 1359 and 1761 we are not aware of any outstanding Jaina king 
of Karnataka ; and so we will have to understand that Malli Bhupala 
was perhaps a ruler of some minor state in Karnataka. Turning to 
Jaina literary references, I find that one Malli, a ruler, is often asso- 
ciated with some Jaina authors. According to Subhacandra Gurva- 
vali, Vijayakirti (beginning of the 16th century A.D.) was respected 
by king Malli. 40 Being a contemporary of Vijayakirti he might be 
put at the beginning of the 16th century. We are not given any details 
about his place and faith. Secondly, Vidyanandasvami, 41 the pupil 
of Visalakirti, is said to have been worshipped by Malli Raya ; and this 
Vidyananda 42 passed away in A.D. 1541. This also indicates that 

35. Caalcutta ed. Jivakanda, p. 150. 

36. Epigraphia Carnatica II. No. 65. 

37. EC. V. Nos. 131-33. 38. Jaina Hitaishi, Vol. 13, p. 22. 

39. See the Prasastis above. 

40. Jaina Siddhanta Bhdskara I, 4, p. 54; also. Annals of the Bhandarkar 
O.R.I. XIII, i, p. 41.- 

41. Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara V, 4, pp. 125, 128 etc. of Prasastisamgraha. 

42. Dr. B. A. Saletore has thrown a good deal of light on the perso- 
nality and activities of Vidyananda; see Medieval Jainism (Bombay 1938), pp. 
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there was one Malli king at the beginning of the 16th century. The 
Humch inscription makes the point further clear that this king asso- 
ciated with Vidyananda is called Saluva Malli Raya. 43 This brings 
us on a historical ground from merely traditional legends. Saluva 
kings ruled over a portion of Kanara district and they professed 
Jainism. 44 Malli Bhupala is a Sanskritised form of Malli Raya ; and I 
feel no doubt that Nemicandra is referring to Saluva Malli Raya, 
though he has not mentioned the family. Being mentioned in a 
record of 1530 A.D., we may put Saluva Malli Raya in the first quarter 
of the 16th century, and this agrees well with his being associated 
with Vijayakirti and Vidyananda. Thus Nemicandra being a con- 
temporary of Saluva Malli Raya, we can assign the composition of 
Sanskrit JP to the beginning of the 16th century A.D. 

Pt. Premi 43 has refered to another prasasti of Nemicandra’s JP 
which was published in Jama Mitra, 26th August, 1915. The details 
given by him are covered by my summary of the two Prasastis given 
above. He does not refer to Malli Bhupala. As he has not given any 
extracts, we do not know whether this item is omitted by him or was 
not at all included in that prasasti. One important fact noted by Pt. 
Premi from that prasasti is that the Sanskrit JP was finished in 2177 
Vlra-nirvana Samvat, which, according to the present calculation, 
stands for A.D. 1650. This date cannot make Malli Bhupala and 
Nemicandra contemporaries. As the actual prasasti is not quoted, it 
is difficult to judge the merits of this reference. In all probability, 
A.D. 1650 is the date of the completion of a later Ms. of JP and not 
of the completion of JP itself. 

To conclude, Kesava Varni is not the author of Sanskrit JP; 
there is no evidence to say that the Sanskrit JP is based on the Karna- 
taka Vrtti of Camunda Raya on GS ; Nemicandra, who is to be distin- 
guished from the author of GS, is the author of the Sanskrit JP, and 
his JP is heavily indebted to the Kannada JP written by Kesava Varni 
in A.D. 1359; and being a contemporary of Saluva Malli Raya, Nemi- 
candra (and his JP) should be assigned to the beginning of the 16th. 
century A.D. 


371 etc.; ‘Delhi Sultans as Patrons of Jaina Gurus of Karnataka’ in the Karna- 
taka Historical Quarterly, IV, 1-2, pp. 77-86; ‘Vadi Vidyananda’ in The Jaina 
Antiquary, IV. I. pp. l-ao. W- 

43. EC. VIII, Nagar No. 46. 

44. EC. VIII, Intro, pp. 13-4; Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions 
(London 1909) pp. 152-53; Mediaeval Jainism- pp. 318 etc. 

45. Siddhdntasaradi-sarhgraha , Bombay 1922, Intro, p. 12. 
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Sketch plan of the distribution of stone sculptures at Paharpur. 
(Vide Article: The Date of the Paharpur Temple.) 




THE DATE OF THE PAHARPUR TEMPLE 


By S. K. Saraswati 

Almost in the centre of the immense quadrangle of ruins at Pahar- 
pur (Rajshahi district, Bengal), which formed the far-famed monas- 
tery of Somapura founded by Mahdrdjddhirdja Dharmapala-deva, 
there stand the remains of a colossal structure, measuring as much as 
356' 6" from north to south and 314' 3" from east to west. In spite 
of the fact that the whole superstructure has toppled down, the lofty 
building still rises to a perpendicular height of about 70' from the 
surrounding ground level. The monument, which, all the scholars 
agree, represents the ruins of a temple, is not only vast in dimensions 
but also presents novel features, both as regards plan and general 
arrangement and appearance. The ground plan consists of a gigantic 
square cross,— the longest arm being occupied by the main staircase 
to the north,— with angles of projections in between the arms. The 
temple itself, as it has come out of the excavations, rises in three ter- 
races with a circumambulatory walk, enclosed by a parapet wall 
around, in each upper terrace. The plan of each upper terrace is 
more or less parallel to the ground plan, but the number of angular 
projections on the four sides naturally grew smaller at each higher 
stage. Unfortunately the huge structure in its present state of pre- 
servation is fragmentary and it is difficult now to ascertain the method 
of roofing of the different terraces or the form of the superstructure 
of the main shrine, which presumably occupied the topmost terrace. 1 

But though complex in plan as well as in elevation, there is no 
doubt that the whole monument, from the basement to the topmost 
shrine, was the result of a pre-meditated well-ordered scheme and be- 
longed to a single period of construction. There are evidences of 
later repairs, renovations and even of minor additions, but these did 
not affect the fundamental arrangement and plan, as described above. 
It is surprising that no record describing the erection and consecra- 
tion of such a stupendous monument has been discovered in course of 
the exacavations. One has, therefore, to look for other possible indi- 
cations for ascertaining the date of the construction of the edifice. 
The structure itself, as it now stands, is certainly of a very rare type. 


1. Mem., ASI., no. 55. Excavations at Paharpur by K. N. Dikshit, 
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that had been quite unknown until the very recent years. 2 Hence 
no comparison with similar examples of known date, which might 
have given a clue as regards its probable period of construction, is 
possible. Nor can we form any idea as regards its possible age from 
the standpoint of architectonic evolution, because as an architectural 
type the temple is just new to us, and the different evolutionistic 
stages of the type, from its origins to its final ramifications, are as 
yet obscure. 

In the absence of any evidence, either epigraphic of architectonic, 
scholars have depended on the evidences of plastic art, that embellish 
the walls of the temple in the basement and in the upper terraces, for 
ascertaining its date. It is well known that terracotta plaques, bear- 
ing relief sculptures, run in a single row around the basement walls 
and in double rows around the circumambulatory passages in the up- 
per terraces. The basement walls further show a number of stone 
sculptures in alto-relievo, set at intervals in niches cut in the wall, 
all round. It is needless to say that it is the evidence of these stone 
sculptures which should form the chief criterion in fixing the date of 
this colossal structure. 

But here too serious difficulties confront us. As the present 
author has shown elsewhere, 3 the stone sculptures round the basement 
walls of the monument are extraordinarily varied in style and can 
be divided into three distinct groups, which have to be assigned again 
to at least two different periods. The first two groups are to be placed 
in the late-Gupta epoch, definitely not later than the 7 th century 
A.D., while the third can hardly be dated before the 8th. As already 
stated, the main fabric of the temple belongs to a single period of 
construction and the presence of sculptures of two different periods, 
not to speak of different styles, is an intriguing problem, that has to 
be satisfactorily accounted for. 

But this is a point that has been overlooked by scholars, who 
have hitherto discussed the question. The presence of not a few 
sculptures of definitely late-Gupta style have led them to refer the 
scheme of embellishment of the basement walls to the late-Gupta 
epoch, to which period the construction of the temple has been 
naturally assigned. 4 As the majority of these early sculptures pertain to 


2. Remains of a building of similar plan have recently been laid bare 
at Lauriya Nandangarh in North Bihar. Ann. Bib. Ind. Arch., 1936, p. 4. 

3. S. K. Saraswati, “Early Sculpture of Bengal,” Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XXX, pp. 33-41. 

4. A.S.A.I.R., 1927-28, p, 39. 
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Brahmanical subjects, some scholars have even gone so far as to infer 
that the temple itself belonged to the Brahmanical faith before Dharma- 
pala established a monastery around it. When we remember that a 
document of still earlier period, pertaining to a Jaina institution in 
the neighbourhood, found a place in the archives of the later edifice,® 
it appears strange that no memory even of the construction of this 
huge structure had been preserved. 

It is definite from the inscriptions on a set of clay sealings that 
the monastery around the temple was founded by Dharmapala, the 
second Pala king, about the latter part of the 8th century A.D. It 
is reasonable and quite likely hence that the temple, standing in the 
centre of the monastic quadrangle, also owed its origin to the same 
monarch, and that the construction of the monastery and that of the 
temple, an important member of the same establishment, were carried 
out simultaneously. But how are we to explain the problem of the 
occurrence of earlier and professedly Brahmanical sculptures in a 
Buddhist temple of subsequent date ? Mr. K. N. Dikshit, who has 
recently changed his previous opinion of a late-Gupta date in favour 
of one in the time of Dharmapala, 5 6 seems to have missed the point. 
It does not appear to have occurred to him. 

There are as many as 63 stone sculptures decorating the basement 
walls of the temple. The great diversity in the style of the sculp- 
tures, their separation in point of chronology, and the fact that they 
do not always exactly fit in with their respective niclres are sure to lead 
to serious doubts whether the sculptures that can now be seen around 
the basement were all fixed at one single period according to a well- 
arranged scheme. Mr. Dikshit has published in his memoir a 
' sketch plan of the distribution of the sculptures around the basement 
walls. 7 A glance at this sketch plan is enough to show that the sculp- 
tures occupy niches placed at irregular intervals that can in no way 
reflect the original scheme of decoration. The uniform plan of 
the basement and of the upper terraces leaves no doubt as to the 
fact that the decorative scheme must have been conceived 
in a logical and well-ordered fashion. A detailed analysis of 
sculptural distribution, however, will readily bring out glaring irre- 
gularities that are incongruous with the uniform plan and ar- 

5. The copperplate inscription, dated 159 G.E. (478-79 A.D.), recording 
land-grants to the Jaina monastery o£ Guhanandin at Vatagohali (identified 
with modern Goalbhita, a village contiguous to Paharpur), has been found jrp 
pide a mandapa of the temple. A.S.I.A.R., 1927-28, p. 107. 

6. Mem., A.S.I., 55, p. 37. 
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rangement of the temple. If we divide the monument into two equal 
halves we would find that the northern half of the basement has 
only 22 niches filled in with sculptures, while the southern half has 
as many as 41. Take the other way. The western half shows only 
25, but the eastern half 38. Such incongruities are also clear in the 
disposition of the sculptured niches between the arms of the cross, 
viz., 7 in the north-west sector, 1 1 in the north-east, 20 in the south- 
east and 1 1 in the south-west. One may expect some sort of symmetry 
and regularity in the decoration of the main walls at the three cardi- 
nal points (excepting the north that shows the main staircase), but 
there too similar discrepancies appear, namely 4 each in the eastern 
and western walls and 6 in the southern. We are practically lost in 
the midst of such varied incongruities. 

A still closer analysis, however, reveals the fact that it is only the 
projecting angles that are invariably provided with sculptured niches 
on both faces. There are as many as 20 projecting angles and, leaving 
aside the two front corners, just on either side of the main staircase to 
the north, we find that all the 18 others exhibit niches on both faces, 
bearing sculptures, except at the southern end of the main western 
wall, where there is no corresponding sculpture facing south. Our 
official reports are deficient in the sense that, in spite of the serious- 
ness that one should naturally attach to this omission, they do not 
clearly set forth whether such an instance is really an omission or 
that any particular sculpture has been missing from its place. When we 
remember that it is this particular side that has suffered most from 
damage the latter case may not have been improbable. 

We may take it therefore that according to the original scheme 
of decoration it is only the projecting angles that had been provided 
with sculptures on both faces. But the niches intermediate between 
the angular projections, as we find them now, are most unequally dis- 
tributed, there being no intermediate niche in the north-western 
sector and only four each in the north-eastern and south-western, while 
they occur most frequently in the south-eastern. Mr. Dikshit has 
tried to explain this clear irregularity by attributing the comparative 
absence of the intermediate niches on the northern half of the monu- 
ment to the absence of direct sun-light in the north and to the limited 
number of available stone reliefs. 8 But none of the explanations 
seems to be plausible enough. The former fails to explain the obvious 
irregularity in the distribution of sculptures in the sectors between the 
arms of the cross. No two sectors had been evenly and equally distri- 


8. Ibid. p. 9. 
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buted. The latter admits the fact that the sculptures were not all 
executed according to the needs of the decorative scheme following 
a uniform plan, but had been collected and gathered, in all probabi- 
lity from earlier edifices in the neighbourhood. Again, if all the 
stone sculptures that we see now had been available at the time of the 
construction of the Paharpur temple, one would naturally expect a 
better and more even distribution of them around the basement walls 
of the monument. 

The foregoing analysis leads us to the evident conclusion that the 
intei'mediate niches and sculptures, whether on the main walls or bet- 
ween the projecting angles, did not form part of the original plan, 
which admits of stone sculptures only at the angular projections, one 
on each face, as pieces d’ accent. Such an inference gains further 
strength when we find that the sculptures in these projections are al- 
most always of approximately the same size, executed in the same kind 
of stone, pertain to the popular narrative themes (having hardly any 
cult significance at all) and belong to a popular idiom of art, quite 
distinguished from the classical and hieratic, but intimately related 
to the vast number of terracottas— undoubtedly part of the original 
decorative scheme— stylistically as well as iconographically. These 
sculptures, datable in the eighth century A.D., come in the logic of 
a planned decorative arrangement, but primarily as binding the project- 
ing angles of the stupendous brick monument, and the construction 
of the main temple in all its essential elements to the period of Dharma- 
pala in the latter part of the 8th century A.D. can easily be postulated. 
The intermediate niches, mostly fitted in with sculptures of Brahma- 
nical deities, appear to have been provided for in later times, to accom- 
modate sculptures as they have been gathered, it may be even piece- 
meal, from earlier monuments at the site or in the neighbourhood. 
When we take into account the eclectic nature of the Paharpur esta- 
blishment in the later phase of its existence, the subsequent fixing up 
of Brahmanical sculptures on the walls of the temple, an avowedly 
Buddhist monument, might be attributed to the followers of that 
faith, who had already begun to frequent and even reside within 
the establishment. 9 During the long life of the buildings at Pahar- 


9. The majority of the monastic cells, which originally were meant for 
residential purposes, exhibit in the uppermost strata, i.e., in the later phases 
of occupation, ornate pedestals, in which there occasionally remain in situ 
Brahmanical sculptures, thus proving adequately the fact that in the later 
periods followers of the Brahmanical faith had already begun to frequent the 
establishment. 
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pur, necessitating successive periods of repairs and renovations, it is 
only reasonable to apprehend that the existing niches were more than 
once disturbed and that even new ones were added. Such circum- 
stances are unavoidable in respect of an institution that had a long 
history covering a period of several centuries, and it is no wonder that 
some sculptures of the earlier group would now appear at the project- 
ing angles , 10 that pieces which can be definitely recognised as belong- 
ing to the angular projections would be found placed in intermediate 
niches, or that reliefs belonging to the basement decoration would be 
picked up from the upper stratum in the monastic cells. 

10. Of the 36 angle-niches some 5 or 6 contain sculptures of the earlier 
group. Their incongruity with their respective niches and their divergence 
from other angle-pieces in size, style, date, subject matter, material, etc. leave 
no doubt about their being substituted in later periods. 


SOME JAIN TEACHERS IN SRAVANA BELGOLA 


INSCRIPTIONS 

By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 

Some of the inscriptions 1 2 at Sravana Belgola contain references 
to Jain heirarchy and the succession of Jain gurus in South India. 
The order followed may be tentatively stated : Kundakunda, (Koiida- 
kunda), Grdhrapinca (Umasvati), Balakapinca, Samantabhadra, Siva- 
koti, Devanandi or Pujyapada, Akalanka and others. In the history 
of the spread of Jainism in the south, almost the first place is taken by 
Kundakunda (the inscriptions invariably spell him Kondakunda), 
the reputed author of the Pancastikayasara. In an historical introduc- 
tion to this work Professor Chakravarti identified this Kundakunda- 
carya whose original name was Padmanandi with the celebrated author 
of the Tamil work Tirukkural. The authorship of the Tirukkural is 
still a bone of contention, and it is indeed very difficult to accept the 
identification of Kundakunda with Tiruvalluvar. There is a tradi- 
tion which is not fully corroborated that Tiruvalluvar composed the 
Rural under the patronage of one Elalasihgha. It is contended that Ela- 
lasihgha may be Elacarya, and Elacarya is another name for Kunda- 
kunda, 3 4 though this is questioned. Assuming this identification pos- 
sible, the contention loses all its force, especially when it hangs on a 
slender thread of late tradition and on doubtful identity of names. 
Again, however much it may be argued that the teachings of the 
Rural breathe the lofty Jaina philosophy and religion, still it has been 
demonstrated with equal force that the Kuralvenbas show the author 
to be a devout follower of the established religion of the land, in other 
words, a follower of the Brahmanical religion. But apart from the 
identification of the author of the Rural with Kundakunda, one thing 
is certain that Kundakunda was a great Jain acarya, who flourished 
in the south (Daksinadesa) about the ist century A.D. We would 

1. See, for instance, No. 47 of 1115. 

2. Edited with translation by A. Chakravarti Nayanar, 1920. 

3. Other names for the same acarya are Vakragriva, Grdhrapiccha. SII. 
i. p. 152. One view is that Vakragriva and Grdhrapiccha were other than 
Kundakunda. 

4. See my Studies in Tamil Literature and History : chap, on Tiruvalluvar. 

6 . 
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not be far wrong if we would surmise that he was the immediate or 
the very next to the immediate successor of Guptigupta. And this 
would fit in with the tradition which fixes B.C. 8 as the date of his 
accesion to the pontifical chair at the age of 44." According to one 
version he was only thirty-three at the time. 

The date of the acarya is thus fixed. Scholars assign him to dif- 
ferent periods ranging from the third century B.C. to the sixth cen- 
tury A.D.— all on insufficient data. The identification of king 
Siva Kumara for whom Kundakunda is said to have written his books, 
with Pallava king Sivaskanda or the Kadamba king Sivamrgesavarman 
is purely conjectural and has no basis in fact. Sivakumara must have 
been a petty chieftain who can not be identified. Whatever that may 
be, that he flourished in the early half of the first century B.C. can 
be reasonably accepted. 

Kundakunda then was a great monk of the Digambara sect of 
the Jains. Three of the four Digambara Sahghas of the south trace 
their lineage to this distinguished acarya. These three are • N andi- 
sahgha, Sixiihasaiigha and Sri Yapanlyasangha. The fourth sahgha 
called Mulasahgha claims descent from the monk Vrsabhasena. His 
name is, however, associated with the Mulasahgha as its leader. (! 

Besides the Paiicastikaya, the other two works are Pravacanasara 
and Samayasara, works composed in Prakrit. Of these the Pravacanasara 
has been edited by Professor A. N. Upadhye (1935, Bombay). Tradi- 
tion attributes a number of other minor works to its author. 7 A word 
may be said on his chief works. Pahcastikaya is a discourse on Samaya 
or Samavaya manifesting itself in five astikayas soul, matter, dharma, 
adharma and space. The Pravacanasara has been well said to be an 
academic treatise and a practical manual for a novice who wants to 
enter the order of Jain monks. Emphasis is laid on spiritual con- 
templation as a preparation for an ascetic life. The other work 
Samayasara is a treatise on the liberation of the soul from the material 
kamas and realisation of the self. He who realises this is termed a 
jnanin. The commentators who have written elaborate glosses on 
these three above-mentioned works have rightly designated them by 
the common name Nataka-trayi. Each is capable of being treated as 
a dramatic composition. . 

. The next .name in the list of acaryas is Umasvati. Perhaps Uma.- 
svati was the successor of Kundakunda to the pontifical throne. Re- 


5... Intro, p, vii; see also Sr. Bel. Ins. 105. (EC. ii. 154 dated 1398). 

6. ec. H. 69. ' ■■■; Aw 

7 ...:lbid. .See Intro, pp, .26 ff. : 
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lying as we do on the inscriptions of Sravana Belgola, we find that 
another name for Umasvati is Grdhrapihccha (also Grdhrapiccha). 
This removes once for all Lhe doubt that Grdhrapihccha is another 
name for Kundakunda. We are afraid that a confused tradition has 
identified Grdhrapiccha with Kundakunda. The real fact seems to 
be that Umasvati went by the name of Grdhrapiccha. How he got 
this name is related in a story. It is said that Umasvati once felt 
like paying a visit to Srimanthara Tlrthankara who was living in 
Videha to be instructed on Jaina siddhanta. So he flew through the 
air when his peacock feather bunch (Mayurapiccha) fell down. He 
substituted this by taking the feathers of a vulture or grdhra. 8 
Umasvati is credited with the composition of a learned work called 
Tattvarthasfitra. It is a treatise of the Jaina doctrines in general 
presented in the form of sutras. What is remarkable to note is that 
while Kundakunda wrote in Prakrit, Umasvati wrote in Sanskrit. In 
fact he was the first Jain guru to adopt Sanskrit. In his description 
of omniscience and other dogmas he followed Kundakunda. 9 Both 
refer to nayas, a naya being a view-point generally occurring in the 
Ardhamagadhi canon of the Svetambaras. 10 The concluding verse of 
this work throws light on the Umasvati-Grdhrapiccha identification. 
It runs : 

tattvarthasutrakartaram grdhrapicchopalaksitam | 
vande ganendrasamjdtam umdsvdtimunisvaram. | 

As for the date of Umasvati, there is no tangible evidence to fix 
exact chronological limits. Tradition records him both as a contem- 
porary of Kundakunda and a successor. However, to be consistent 
with the date assigned to Kundakunda by us, Umasvati must have 
lived in the first half of the first century A.D. 

Balakapinccha is said to be a direct disciple of Umasvati. Con- 
sequently he lived towards the close of the first century A.D. 11 It is 
a pity we have not much evidence to write a history about the career 
and works of this Jaina saint. 

According to the inscription No. 54 the spread of Jainism received 
an impetus from the hands of Samantabhadra. The inscription records 
that he was a teacher and the head of a gana devoted to the goddess 
PadmavatL He carried the Jaina Dharma to all places by holding 


8. See Intro. Tattvarthaslokavarttikam, Bombay, 

9. B. See Upadhye, op. cit. p. lxxx. 

ro. Ibid, lxxxvi. 

ii. EC. ii. 64, 66 etc. 
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disputations then and there. How he displayed his eagerness to com- 
mence such disputations is seen from his statement at Karahataka 
(Kolhapur): 

“At first the drum was beaten by me within the city of Pataliputra, 
afterwards in the country of Malava, Sindhu and Thakka, at Kanci- 
pura, and at Vaidisa. I have now arrived at Karahataka, which is 
full of soldiers, rich in learning and crowded (with people). Desirous 
of disputation, O king, I exhibit the sporting of a tiger. When the 
disputant Samantabhadra stands in the court, O king, even the tongue 
of Dhurjati (Siva), who talks clearly and skilfully, turns back quickly 
towards the nape of the neck. What hope can there be for others ?” 

(EC. Vol. II. Trans, pp. 24-5). 

He was the author of the Apta Mlmamsa, dealing with the Syad- 
vada doctrine. His other work is Ratnakarandaka Sravakacara (ed. 
with Introduction by Pandit Jugal Kishore). Samantabhadra’s promul- 
gation of the doctrine of Sarvajnata was an important contribution to 
the Jaina philosophy. It was a subject of academic discussion at the 
hands of experts for several centuries after the days of Samantabhadra. 
In course of time the subject assumed much importance and its psycho- 
logical aspects were stressed. The Upanisadic idea of calling the di- 
vinity svayambhii, which according to the Jains is the enlargement of 
the individual self, is elaborated by our acarya in his Svaya mbhu-sloka. 12 
It need not be told that he was a member of the Digambara sect and 
flourished, according to one view, in the early Rastrakuta period. 
Professor A. B. Keith is inclined to place him in the seventh century 
A. D. though no evdience is cited. 13 But we may fairly accept the 
authority of the Jain tradition which assigns him to 138 A. D. 14 

According to the inscription No. 44 at Sravana Belgola it is evi- 
dent that this Digambara travelled from Pataliputra to the Indus, and 
from the Indus to Kanci. It would appear that after this enthusiastic 
Jain missionary the work of proselytising to the Jain church was car- 
ried on in all earnestness. 

Sivakoti was the next Jaina author of some importance. We know 
of his famous work Bhagavat! Aradhana. It is unfortunate that we 
have not enough materials with regard to this saint. The other cele- 
brity was Pujyapada, worthy of worship even by sylvan deities. His 
visit to the Videha country is recorded by tradition and epigraphy. 


12. See Upadhye, op. cit. p. xcii n. 

13. A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 497. 

14. See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search of the Sanskrit Mss. in 
1883 and 1884, p. 320, 
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The Rajavalikatha refers to his miraculous powers 13 especially as a 
physician. It is generally believed that he lived in the fifth centurv 
A.D. 16 The Bhaktis in Sanskrit composition are all attributed to this 
acarya. One work of his is the Samadhisataka with a metaphysical 
bias. 17 

The most important figure after Samantabhadra is Akalanka. 
According to the Sravana Belgola inscription No. 54 Akalanka, desig- 
nated also Devakalahga Pandita, defeated the Buddhists in public 
disputation at Kahci in the 8th century A.D. He is said to have been a 
vanquisher of Tara and Buddha (Sugata), troublesome of false teachers 
of religion and devoted to his own faith. He informed king Sahasa- 
tunga, probably a Rastrakuta king, of his victory in the religious dis- 
putation held in the court of Himasitala, the last Bauddha king of 
Kahci which resulted in the banishment of the Buddhists to Ceylon. 
Wilson in his introduction to the Mackenzie Collection (p. 40) in- 
forms us that Himasitala was the last Buddha prince at KancI since 
he was converted to the Jaina faith by the acknowledged ability of 
Akalanka. He is credited with the authorship of a small work named 
Akalankasataka. 

From these accounts one thing is dear, and it is that the period 
covered by the sixth to the eigth centuries in South India was marked 
by wordy warfare and learned religious disputations, especially be- 
tween Buddhists ' and Jains, as also between Saivas and Vaisnavas. 
Each sect was anxious to preserve its tenets and spread them among 
the masses. Though the Jainas succeeded in putting down the Bud- 
dhists, still they were overcome by the followers of the orthodox reli- 
gion, who were largely the authors of the Tamil Tevdram and Pira- 
bandham. 


15. EC. ii. 64, 254, 258. 

16. See IA. Vol. X. pp. 75-9 and Vol. XII. pp. 19-21. 

17. Sanatana Jaina Granthamala series Vol. I. (Bombay 1905). 



SIVAJI'S SURAT EXPEDITION OF 1664 : 

Some of its historical aspects. 

By J. C. De 

(continued from I.C. last issue) 

Moreover Smith himself says (according to “L’Escaliot”) that 
Sivaji ordered his hand to be cut off in a moment of high nervous ten- 
sion. An emissary from the Mughal authorities had sought to murder 
the Raja just before these orders were issued. As soon as the tension 
relaxed, Sivaji relented and stopped the executions. 

Regarding Father Ambroise, Sivaji is said to have declared 32 
“The Frankish Padrys are good men and shall not be molested.” One 
cannot scoff at such a declaration, when one remembers that Sivaji 
was a pious Hindu of the seventeenth century. The Capuchin 
Fathers according to Carre who reached Surat, only four years after 
this expedition, “were exempted on account of the general regard for 
them as good religieux and in order that he might not have the appear- 
ance of scorning popular respect for their persons.” The house of 
a prominent broker or “money-changer” was spared “because (Sivaji 
was) assured that he had been very charitable while alive.” He was 
“Mondas Parek” who had died in January, 1661. “He was a rich 
man and very charitable,” says Tavernier, “having bestowed much 
alms during his life on the Christians as well as on the idolaters ; the 
Rev. Capuchin Fathers of Surat living for a part of the year on the 
rice, butter, and vegetables which he sent to them.” During the time 
that “this Bannian” was ill “as also during eight or ten days after 
his death,” (altogether about a fortnight) “his brothers distributed 
9,000 or 10,000 rupees”. 33 

The case of a Jew, a “native of Constantinople,” mentioned by Ber- 
nier, who was “three times placed on his knees to receive the stroke 
of a sword flourished over his head”, again shows the unwillingness 
of the Maratha to shed blood, if threats sufficed for his purpose. 

As regards his treatment of women prisoners, Khafi Khan, by no 
means an admirer ' of bis, says : — "When ' the women of any Hindu 
or Muhammedan were taken prisoners by his men, and they had no 


ga% -According to Bernier. 
33. Ball, "Vot. II, page 204. 
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friend to protect them, he watched over them until their relations 
came with a suitable ransom to buy their liberty. Whenever he 
found out that a woman was a slave-girl, he looked upon her as being 
the property of her master, and appropriated her to himself.” 34 

“To this quickness of movement,” Carre himself says elsewhere, 
“he added like Julius Caesar, a clemency and bounty that won him 
the hearts of those his arms had worsted.” 33 

The women according to Valentyn were bewailing their losses 
rather than personal ill-treatment. But it must be admitted that during 
that age, however moderately kind and chivalrous the chief might be, 
there must have been some in these regiments of predatory horse who 
perhaps would not avoid torturing women to extort loot. 

Again, the fire which damaged property uselessly, seems to have 
broken out, at least partly, as the result of the falling cannon-shots 
from the Mughal fort. “The Cannon,” says Carre, “demolished their 
(of the inhabitants) houses and set them ablaze.” 

We must also remember that according to a Dutch authority, 
Sivaji distributed a part of the spoil among the poorer people instead 
of destroying it wantonly. “He and his followers,” says Valentyn, 
“took only the most costly things with them, and distributed things 
of less value which would only hamper them, to the poor, whereby 
many obtained more than what they lost by the fire and plunder.” 
Moreover it is very probable that these accounts are exaggerated ones 
of what actually took place. Gary’s letter 30 of 25th January, for 
example, asserts that Smith saw “six and twenty” hands “besides many 
heads” “cutt off in a morning.” “There were then,” says “L’Esca- 
liot,” “about 4 heads and 24 hands cutt of.” 

The Bakhars, generally speaking, extol Sivaji’s virtues and see 
in him almost a divine being. The fulsome adulation which the 
Marathi Chronicler pours on SivajI reminds the student of the pra- 
sastis of the earlier Hindu Period. To illustrate their opinion of 
the raja, I quote a few lines from the Rajavyavaharakosa below 

....Tasya priyd bhupatibhartur arya rupena samtarjitakamabharya 

Sddhvl Jijurndma sulaksanas(?)te patnl Dilipasya Sudaksineva 

Tvam Sahaprthvipativirapatnyam asyarh samdsadya 
, : ■ ■ ■ . .,A : ; manusyajanma 


34. Muntakhabu’l— Lubab in Elliot and Dowson, VII, p. 260. 

35. Cal. Rev. Feb, 1928, p. 237. 

36. Public Rec. Office, C.O. 77, Vol. IX, folio 38A, no. 24, 2nd. letter ; 
Khan; Bombay etc. 
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Mlecchapahatyd sukham aracayya bhumeh punah sthapaya 

varsaclharman 

Sivasvandmdnugunam gunajnah 
Prayo nivasarh sa vidhatukamah, 

Saildvalim durgavidhanadambhat 
Kailasakalpam akhilam akarsit. 

Kramena jitvd sa clisas catasro 
Raja Sivacchatrapatih pratapat 
Nihsesayan Mlecchaganath samastam 
Pdti sma prthvhh paripurnakamah. 

The author of the work is Raghunatha who introduces himself thus 
Soyam Sivacchatrapater anujndm 
Murdhdbhisiktasya nidhdya murdhni , 

Amdtyavayom (?) Raghundthandmd 
Karoti Rdjavyavaharakosam 37 . 

On the whole it is wise to be moderate in our judgement regard- 
ing the cruel methods practised to extort the spoil, and not generalise 
and speak like Fryer of “those intolerable Cruelties, Devastations, and 
Deserts made by him every in his Range up and down in the Mogul’s 
territories, as weel as in the Duccanean,” or characterise as “a diseased 
Limb of Duccan impostumated and swoln too big for the Body.” But 
even Fryer admits that he was “in some respects” “benefitting. . .the 
Body” “by opposing the Moghul’s entry into the Kingdom 88 .” 

The Cambridge History of India, I may remark incidentally, is 
mistaken in saying that there was a French factory at Surat during Siva- 
jl’s first expedition. 39 Caron, it is well known, founded the Comptoir 
in 1668. 40 The letter sent overland to the Company of 22nd January 
1668, for example, talks of negotiations; the attack on Beber ; the 
presents running into tens of thousands of rupees ; and the grant of 
a commercial . charter to the. French with the concession to have ...a 
house of their own in Surat. 

The resistance of the English factory must again be viewed, in 
the proper historical perspective.. The factors acted boldly, and de- 
fied the invader. “Sir George Oxendine,” says Fryer, . “defended 
himself and the Merchants so bravely, that he.had a.Collat or Serpaw 



• 37. Rajavyavaharakosa in Sivavaritrapradfpa. 

38. Hak. Society, II. series No. XX— John Fryer’s East India and' 'Persi'a; 

Vol. II, p. 57 et seq. - ' •: : •••:• 

39. C.H.I. Vol. IV. p. 258. ; - , 

40. c.o. 77, vol. x. f. 176. - ---- — / 
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. . . with an Abatement of Customs . . . For which his Masters . . . 
presented him a Medal of gold with this Device : 

Non Minor est virtue quam quoerrere 
parta tueri.” 41 

“We have taken into our Consideration/' says the letter from 
the Company of 27th March, 1668, your great care and courage, in 
the Defence and preservation of our Estates, in the time of Sivagees 
invasion (although you did it in discharge of your trust).” George 
“Oxinden” was given “200I. in gold, with a Medal of Gold, put up 

in a Box to Goodier 100I. . . Garie 60I. Aungier 

60I, made up severally and directed to each respective person. And 
we hereby order for your disposure 400 pds. to be distributed among 
such persons as you know were active in that service, amongst whom 
in particular wee prefer Mr. John Peait.” 42 

A letter of 1 ith August, 1664, appreciated the efforts of the Com- 
pany’s servants and promised gratuities to them. 43 Various monetary 
rewards to the officers and men who had taken part, in the defence of 
the factory directly or indirectly were sanctioned by the Court of 
Committees which met on 23rd. September, 1664. 44 Among them 
there were Captain “Millett”— recorder of “A Voyage begun in the 
good shipp the Loyal Merchant, by me, Nicholas Millett, Commander 
by God’s grace bound for Surratt in East India, beginning the seventh 
of April, Anno Dommini, 1663” 43 — who received 30I., and the com- 
mander of the African to whose share fell another 40I. The thirty- 
three men who were taken down from the Loyal Merchant were 
awarded 40s. each, while the it) from the African were to be given 20s. 
each. Thomas Pain, one of the "wounded, was to receive 56. 

John Swift was to be taken into their service. 46 George Cranmer 
among others preferred certain claims in this connecton. 47 The 
Court of Committees of 15th February, 1665 48 decided to reward 

41. A new account of East India and Persia (Hak. Soc. II series no. XIX). 
p. 223. 

42. Hedges’ Diary (Hak. Soc. no. LXXV. p. cccii). 

43. Eng. Fac. 1665-1667, p. 17. 

44. Court Book Vol. XXIV. p. 858. 

45. Orme Mss. no. 263. The Importance of SivajI’s first Surat expedition 
in contemporary European eyes is demonstrated (among other things) by the 
fact that the author on this occasion leaves his usual habit of making brief 
notes (mainly) on nautical and mercantile matters, behind. 

46. of 23rd Nov. 1664, Vol. XXIV, p. 889. 

47. voi. xxiv, P . 923. " 

48. Court Book. Vol. XXIV, p. 931. 
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Cranmer with sol. for his courage. But a fine of tol. 17s. was im- 
posed on him for other reasons at the same time. About two years 
later, it was resolved 49 he was to be paid 100L 15s. and 8d. in liqui- 
dation of all his claims. A letter of 1st January 1666 s0 sent to the 
Company by the overland route tells us of the gratification of the 
President and Council at the appreciation of their endeavours to 
keep off the Maratha from the factory. On 31st July, 1667, 51 the 
Committee for writing Letters was asked to consider how Sir George 
Oxenden and other factors could be rewarded adequately. The re- 
port on their services was favourable, and on 6th March 1668 it was 
decided by a Court that rewards be bestowed. 52 On 18th March, 
James Adams was ordered to be paid 10I. for his aid. He was also 
allowed 5I. for foodstuffs and a free passage was to be provided for 
his daughter who was travelling accompanied by a maid and a 
“blacke” servant. We noticed the letter of 27th March, above. 
Ralph Lambton’s claims were ordered to be scrutinized by the Court 
of 30th October, 1 668. 53 

These rewards and others were well merited. “The English es- 
pecially, assisted by the crews of their vessels,” says Bernier, “performed 
wonders, and saved not only their own houses but those of their 
neighbours.” “It was thought. . . .like Englishman,” says “L’Escaliot,” 
“to make ourselves ready to defend our lives and goods to the utter- 
most.” With “forty men from the ships” “to our assistance,” says the 
President “wee yourfactors (and) servants joyned, and haveing drawne 
them out in banke, and file, with drum andtrumpet, your President 
in the head, march(d) through the body of the towne to the green 
before the Castle, where the Governor was ready to pop in upon the 
first notice of theire approach.” 

“The English President Oxenden about ten o’clock,” say the 
Dutch, “came marching over the green, past the castle, and then by 
our factory. He .... showed himself so full of spirit and so confident, 
because of his 200 Englishmen (in addition to the Moor sailors) that 
he declared himself ready to attack Sivaji should he approach the 
English factory.” 

But it was not the brave spirit animating them which alone saved 
the English factory. The superb artillery and the excellence of military 
dispositions were factors which the Maratha could not ignore. Carre 


49. Vol. XXV, p. 289. 

50. Fac. Rec. Surat. Vol. 86; O.C. Vol. XXIX. 

51. Vol. XXVI, p. 223. 52. Vol. XXVI, 0, 230. 

53. Court Minutes etc. 
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says that one of the reasons why Sivaji did not press his attack on the 
English factory was “because he knew they were provided with fine 
cannons and that there might be veteran soldiers in those houses.” 
“Some brass guns,” says a letter to Bantam cf 19th. March, 54 for 
instance, “(were) mounted before our doore and other convenient 
places.” “Wee shut up the doores,” says the President, “and barra- 
cadoed them and made a passage and kept a garrison in a bal- 

cony that cleared all the street.” “L’Escaliot” says that “Oxinden” 
(the President) sent to the ships for men, “and wee . . . endeavoured 
to fitt our house so well as wee could.” “Provision, Victualls, watter 
and powder” were obtained, and “tow brass guns we procured that 
day from a merchant in towne of about 300 (weight) a piece ; and 
with old ship carriages mounted them and made ports in our great 
gate for them to play out of to scource a shorte passage to our house.” 
Two “of about 600” “with shott convenient” reached the factory 
from a ship in the river. Lead was melted, bullets made, and “no 
hand (remained) idle but all imployed to strengthen every place, as 
tyme would give leave to the best advantage.” “40 odd” men arrived 
on Wednessday, “bring(ing) with them 2 brass guns more.’ “Our 
four smaller guns 'were then carried, up to the tope of the house, and 
three of them planted to scoure 2 great streets ; the 4(th) was bent 
upon a rich chuides house . . . because it was equally of flight and 
being possesed by the enemy, might have beene dangerous to our 
house.” 

Captains were appointed and reliefs arranged. Twenty more 
reinforced the garrison. Then “on one side wee tooke possession of 
(a) pagod or Banian idol temple which was just under our house . . . 
on the other a Moorish Meseete w r here several! people were harboured 
and had windowes into our outward yard, was thought good to bee 
cleared and shut up which was accordingly done.” 

“Boath the Companys house and my owne ( which adjoynes unto 
it)” says Gary, 53 “were well furnished with mariners, well armed, who 
divers times sallied out uppon his people that came to sett fire to our 
neighbours houses and killed divers of them, by which meanes, our 
owne houses were not only preserved from the fiends furie butt like- 
wise all the part of the Towne round about us.” 

The general superiority of European gunnery to Indian is testi- 
fied to by a number of seventeenth century documents. “Europe 
Gunners,” according to Fryer for example, “(were to be placed) at 


54. F.R. Surat Vol. 86, 64. 

55. Letter of 25th January. 
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every Gate, which are six in number” a little later on, to strengthen 
its defences against future incursions. “The Moors showed their pol- 
troonery,” says the Dutch Register, “in the face of the brigands, and 
the brigands in turn showed their terror before our men, so that no 
one ventured to pass through the street, where our guns could take 
them in the flank.” , 

Again the English factory would have fallen in all probability, if 
the Marathas concentrated their forces on it alone. One must re- 
member that the daring Maratha prince had only (about) four thou- 
sand horse behind him. He was encompassed by latent and patent 
enemies. His main object was to collect money for the maintenance 
of his army, money which he could not and would not take from his 
own subjects. “Seva-gy” says Carre, (for example), “then left Suratte 
as easily as he had entered it, having found in one single citv all the 
wealth of the East and securing such war funds as would not fail him 
for a long time.” The English themselves seem to admit this possi- 
bility in e.g. the letter of the President, which says, “by theire mul- 
titude force theire way to undermine and blow us up.” 

The only fight of importance is described thus “Wee caused 
a party of foote to sally forth the house and fight them, in which 
scuffle wee had three men slightly wounded, our men slew a horse and 
man, some say two or three, but wee routed them.” Another docu- 
ment already referred to, says, “(Sivaji) sent a party of horse and foote 
with cumbustable stuff to fire the severall Banians houses that were 
joining to ours, hoping thereby to do as much to us . . . whereupon 
wee sent a party out to fight them, that in a short time routed them 
out from thence ; in which conflict there fell of theirs to the ground 
a horse and man and one of theire foote, besides what wounded ; our 
people coming of againe with one wounded deeply in the shoulder 
and another shot in the legg with an arrow.” The Dutch Surat Diary 
says that the English President informed the Dutch that “two or three 
sorties had been made, in which two of the rogues and a horse had 
been killed and two more taken prisoners.” Aungier, according to 
“L’Escaliot,” headed the attack by forty men against a Maratha body 
of “about 25 horsemen.” “They discharged at them, and wounded 
one man, and one horse, and the rest faced about and fled but made 
a shift to carry of their wounded man, but the horse fell haveing 
gone a little way.” “Two of our men were hurt,” (one) “was cutt 
deep over the shoulder,” and the other “shott slightly into the legg 
with an arrow.” This letter to St. George (of 16th February) is not, 
we may note, certain about the date when the attack was delivered. 
The Log of the Loyal Merchant says, “The enemy . . . comeing to 
fire aboute the English quarters, the English sallied out and killed 
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three men and a horse.” The Maharastrlya leader, we may conclude, 
gorged with spoil, did not think the game of storming the English 
house worth the candle. We must also remember that the English 
did not escape scotfree,' They could not avoid a number of incon- 
veniences and some pecuniary loss which resulted from this daring 
expedition. 

The student must also remember in this connection that though 
the English authorities showed a bold front to the raiders at the time 
of looting, it seems that at first they had some intention of leaving 
Surat in face of the Maratha menace. Both the Dutch Register and 
Diary are clear on this point. “De Engelse president,” says the Regis- 
ter, “meende na Sualy te gaen maer de Moorse gouvernent verhinderde 
hem sulx zeggende, dat, indian hy en de directcur van de Hollanders 
Vluchtten, alsdan niet een mensch in de stadt en zoude blvven.” It 
was because of this reason that the English resolved to place them- 
selves in a position of defence. “The Directeur was told,” says the 
Diary, “that the English President had asked the Governor’s permis- 
sion to withdraw to Swally, but the latter had angrily refused, saying 
that if the English and the Dutch forsook the city at this crisis, no 
one would remain.” 

Moreover, Dutch sources and Carre point out that SivajI at this 
time desired the alliance rather than the hostility of “the Europeans 
trading in India, as a matter of policy.” Carre speaks enthusiastically 
about the kind reception that the Maratha authorities extended to 
him when he passed their waters “in 1668 with two ships of the Com- 
pany.” “Wee were treated in a manner which was,” he says, “beyond 
our expectation.” SivajI’s “reflection,” according to him, “was that 
by occupying the coast and treating well the Europeans who come to 
India he might make them love him and serve him.” According to 
“L’Escaliot” SivajI expressly declared on the occasion of this raid “that 
hee was not come to doe any personall hurte to the English or other 
merchants, but only to revenge himself of Orom Zeb (the Great 
Mogul).” He would only have the English and Dutch give him some 
treasure and “hee would not medle with theire houses ; also hee would 
do them all mischeefe possible.” In a letter from Swally Marine of 
goth November, 1670 Aungier and other 56 says that when an embassy 
was sent (with presents) to SivajI during his second expedition to 
Surat, “he (SivajI) sent for them and received them with the Piscash, 
in a very kind manner, telling them that the English and he were good 
friends, and putting his hand into their hands he told them that he 
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would doe the English no wrong, and that his giving his hand was 
better than any Cowle to oblige him thereunto.” Sivaji’s kind atti- 
tude may easily have been the calculated move of a statesman. What 
he probably required from the English (and the other Europeans) 
was nominal submission and a good few presents in token of that. 
The French also on this occasion though “strong in menn” “made a 
private peace for themselves” with the aid of “valuable presents ” 
The Dutch had purchased immunity by promising that “we would 
not interfere for or against him.” This mentality of the Maratha 
raja may well have deadened the force of his onslaught on the English 
factory to a certain extent, though it must be admitted that when 
spoil lay in his path, Sivaji at this stage of his career, was certainly 
not the man to let it go unclaimed. 






BIRTH OF THE GODS* 

(A religio-philological study). 

By Batakrishna Ghosh 

It has been claimed for the Vedic religion— not without some justi- 
fication— that it shows the very process of the birth of the gods. The 
school of comparative mythologists, now fallen into disrepute, could 
find no rest until they had identified every Vedic deity with a parti- 
cular natural phenomenon. But they did not pay heed to the ob- 
vious fact that the individual natural phenomena, alone and unaided, 
cannot account for the Vedic pantheon. Whatever the ultimate cause 
of the birth of a god— an earthly totem, a natural phenomenon, or a 
celestial body—, in his final form the god is the outcome of an active 
human mind which might have received external impressions pas- 
sively, but which could not but shape in its own mould its final pro- 
duct, for there must have intervened a period of conception. It is 
clear therefore that a purely phenomenological interpretation of the 
Vedic deities can at the best be only partially true. The student of 
the Vedic religion has to look further back and try to probe how the 
Vedic mind reacted upon the impressions received from without— 
out of which arose ultimately the gods of the Vedic pantheon. It 
cannot be seriously urged that the Vedic mind was a tabula rasa which 
retained unmodified what it received from outside. That the Vedic 
mind too was an active agent is clearly proved by the existence of gods 
of purely noumenal origin, and that from Indo-Iranian times. None of 
these gods of noumenal origin, however, attained the power and posi- 
tion enjoyed by the more elevated order of phenomenal deities. 

The failure of a purely phenomenological interpretaton of the 
Vedic pantheon is further due to a perverted effort to discover clear- 
cut personalities where there is none. It may be said, though not 
without some exaggeration, that every Vedic god is a congeries of 
characteristics , but none has a character of his own. It is this singular 
feature of the Vedic religion which induced Max Muller to coin for 
it the suggestive but hardly accurate term “kathenotheism.” Like 
Pirandello’s characters in search of a plot, these characteristics float 
in the mist of poetic imagination in search of a character, and ulti- 
mately give rise to complex gods through combinations not altogether 
fortuitous. These characteristics of the Vedic gods can; be— arid 
should be— explained phenomenologically, but not their character. . 

*This article was comnleted cm 9%. n. 
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It is for the ethnologist to prove or disprove whether this state 
of religion is at all possible in a primitive society. But the facts of 
our case hardly admit of any other theory. We encounter the gods in 
the Vedic texts in a more or less advanced stage of anthropomorphism 
—which is possible only through combination of various character- 
istics : a single natural phenomenon can hardly account for a celestial 
personality however hazy and undefined. On the other hand, it is 
equally difficult to imagine that the same natural phenomenon could 
have evoked in the human mind a variety of conflicting emotions 
and sentiments. Even on an exclusively phenomenological hypo- 
thesis, therefore, it is necessary to assume that various emotions evoked 
by different phenomena had combined to constitute the image of a 
god in the minds of the Vedic Rsis. It is the primary duty of the 
historian of Vedic religion to show how this combination of different 
characteristics had taken place. 

An indirect proof of the mobility of specific characteristics to 
combine into different characters is perhaps furnished by the singu- 
lar fact that, within the limits of the Indo-Iranian religion at least, 
the same god has been called by different names,— or rather, to put it 
more correctly, the same constituent characteristics have been com- 
bined under different heads, for this is, as I propose to show below, 
the true significance of the names of the gods. Thus, through the 
Zoroastrian reform, Indra, the Aryan god of virility and war, was 
banished from the Iranian pantheon, but Indra-ism was not abolished 
thereby : the constituent characteristics of Indra were simply trans- 
ferred to Mithra as Giintert has amply demonstrated (Der arische 
Weltkonig, pp. 57 ff.). In the same way, the great god Varuna of the 
Vedic pantheon appears as Ahura in Avestan mythology’ (Benveniste, 
Vrtra et Vrthragana, p. 46), and it is not without significance that 
Ahura Mazdah is never called simply Ahura in the Avesta (ibid., p. 
44 )- 

But it is hardly necessary to compare the Vedic gods with those 
of the Avesta to show that their characteristics were in a large measure 
free to attach themselves to various deities. The internal evidence 
of the Vedas is eloquent enough on this point. If the ancient Indian 
gods are compared with those of Egypt, Assyria or Greece, it will be 
clear to every careful observer that the personality of Vedic gods is 
hazy and indistinct. With few exceptions, all the usual adjectives 
and epithets could be applied to almost every individual deity. The 
Vedic pantheon offers indeed an insipid contrast to the brilliant society 
of the Olympian gods. This might have been partially due to the 
increasing importance of ritual in the Vedic religion, for if anything 
can be said about Vedic religion with absolute certaintv it is that the 
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gods in it gradually sank to the status of mei'e pretexts for sacrifices. 
Yet, the Indo-Iranians were not the only people whose religion was 
sacrifice-ridden. Sacrifice played a very important part also in Greek 
and Roman religions, and yet the Graeco-Roman gods retained their 
sharp individuality inspite of progressive humanisation and increas- 
ingly mundane proclivities affecting all of them equally. 

The supreme question now confronting us is, how were the 
various— even conflicting— characteristics which went into the making 
of individual gods combined ? It is obvious that in those combina- 
tions in which one particular characteristic overshadowed all the others 
the resulting deity was named after that characteristic, and a sort of 
unstable synthesis was achieved under the sign of that name. But where 
the various characteristics concerned were equally prominent and 
essential no such easy solution was possible : in some at least of such 
cases the Indo-Iranians had to borrow the name from other peoples. 
It is true that of all things the most difficult to borrow is religion, for 
it signifies not merely an article of faith but an entire mode of thought. 
Yet, when religion was still atomistic as in the Indo-Iranian age, bor- 
rowing could be done with the utmost ease, for whatever new element 
of faith was to be imported from outside was already present there in 
its component factors : borrowing at that stage signified nothing but 
a novel constellation of existing ingredients. But the novel constel- 
lation could be effected only within the cadre of a particular mental 
attitude, to discover which the only instrument at our disposal is the 
names of the gods, under the sign of which the various characteristics 
were assembled to give rise to the resplendent deities of the Vedic 
pantheon, who, on a superficial view, may seem to have sprung into 
existence, perfect in every limb, like Minerva out of the head of 
Jupiter. An analysis of the names of the Vedic gods can therefore 
actually throw light on the origin and development of the Vedic 
religion. 

This position is not at all invalidated by the fact adverted to 
above that the gods have often changed their names as in the case of 
Vedic Indra and Avestan Mithra. The name suggests nothing more 
than a mode of integrating the constituent characteristics which go to 
form the personality of a deity, but in no way does it determine those 
characteristics themselves. This is however not to suggest that the 
names of gods exercise no influence on their earthly or celestial career> 
for Usener has conclusively proved that the mere name too can be 
instrumental in the rise or fall of a deity. 

In the light of these observations I shall now proceed to examine 
the names of some Vedic gods. But it is necessary to briefly discuss 
at the outset the origin of the Vedir nennle I must confess that I 
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cannot agree with Pran Nath, Lakshman Samp 1 etc. that the Vedic 
people were responsible for the civilisation of Mahenjo-Daro, and I 
am equally unable to subscribe to the view that the anterior limit 
of the Veda has to be pushed back to about 11,000 B.C.” and that 
“the finds at Mahenjo-Daro belong to the later Vedic period and that 
practically the whole of the Rigvedic hymns is anterior to the finds 
in date.” 2 The voice of reasoned scholarship is to be heard in this 
respect rather in the daring but thought-provoking article contributed 
by Mr. Harit Krishna Deb to the Geiger-Festschrift. 3 Mr. Deb argued 
that the names of some Vedic tribes are strikingly similar to those well 
known in the ancient history of the Mesopotamian world. _ Some of 
Deb’s equations are indeed nothing but "sound” etymologies, and it 
is doubtless for this reason that his paper has not even been mentioned 
in Nehring’s comprehensive work “Studien zur indogermanischen 
Kultur und Urheimat” (Vienna 1936). Yet the point raised by Mr. 
Deb cannot be brushed aside so easily. That words of Assyro-Baby- 
lonian origin are actually found in the Indo-European languages (e.g., 
Skt. parasu : Gk. pelekus) has never been denied, but scholars have 
always hesitated to admit definite Assyro-Babylonian influence on 
Vedic or Indo-European civilisation. It is true that the mere bor- 
rowing of isolated words cannot prove definite cultural influence of 
one people upon another ; but it has been also proved that the Assyro- 
Babylonian influence, at least on the eastern Indo-Europeans, extend- 
ed even to definite cultural institutions. It will suffice for our purpose 
to mention in this connection Jules Bloch’s article on “La Charrue 
Vedique” (Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VIII) in 
which he has shown that the plough of the Vedic Aryans must have 
been borrowed from the Assyrians or their predecessors. It is fully 
established to-day that agriculture— at least tilling with the plough— 
was unknown to the primitive Indo-Europeans. Yet, among the ear- 
liest Vedic Indians we find an ingeniously constructed instrument 
which could plough and sow at one at the same time,— the word sir a 
“plough” is etymologically connected with Engl. sow. This ingenious 
method of tilling the soil had however been discovered in very early 
times by the Mesopotamian peoples. Hence the conclusion is quite 
natural that the forefathers of the Vedic Aryans, after detaching them- 
selves from the main body of the Indo-Europeans, had come in con- 
tact with the Assyrians who had settlements as far north as northern 
Asia Minor already about 2800 B.C. 

i. Indian Culture, October; 1937. 

2* Cultural Heritage of India, voL III, p. 57. 
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In the light of these facts of history the problem of Asura in Veda 
and Avesta assumes quite a new perspective. Vedic scholars have 
been singularly diffident about this word of the first importance for 
Vedic religion and culture, and the setback is perhaps due to the 
unfortunate effort— of A. Banerji-Shastri for instance— to interpret 
everything in ancient Indian culture as Asuric. It is anything but 
encouraging to see such an eminent linguist and philologist as 
Hermann Giintert trying to derive asura from dsu (Der arische 
Weltkonig, p. 102) and Prof. A.B. Keith in his “Religion and Philo- 
sophy of the Veda” wholly ignoring the problem. Yet, no less a 
scholar than Paul Kretschmer has asserted that Asura-Ahura cannot 
be separated from the Assur of Assyria (WZKM., XXXIII, pp. 1-26). 1 
It is an established fact to-day that the pre-Vedic civilisation of 
Mahenjo-Daro was closely connected with the ancient Mesopotamian 
culture, and recent discoveries seem to suggest that the whole region 
from Mesopotamia to the Indus-valley was covered with settlements 
of Indo-Sumerian peoples. The invading Indo-Aryans had therefore 
to encounter peoples of Mesopotamian culture all along the line. 
That in material culture the Indo-Iranians were indebted to the Meso- 
potamians is also an indisputable fact. Why should we then shy and 
boggle when it is suggested that they had also adopted some elements 
of Mesopotamian cult and religion ? To derive asura from dsu is 
as ridiculous as to etymologise vidhdvd with the help of an invented 
dhava. If the chief gods of the Vedic Aryans are called Asura we 
have only to assume that the chief god of Assyria so powerfully im- 
pressed the Aryan barbarians on their march to India that “Asura” 
became synonymous with “great (god)” just as Roman “Caesar” came 
to signify “emperor” (Kaiser) in Germany. 

Before proceeding further we shall have however to discuss, why 
the word asura , which was originally an epithet of adoration applied 
exclusively to the great gods, gradually became a term of opprobrium 
and abhorrence even within the early Vedic age. Nothing like Zara- 
thustra’s reform had taken place in India which might explain the 
progressive pejoration of the meaning of the word. Any attempt to 
explain this singular phenomenon will therefore have to be based 
exclusively on the internal evidence of the Vedas, which shows a clear 
curve of gradual decline. But the evidence of the Vedas is meagre. 
Yet, we know that one of the chief characteristics of a Vedic Asura 
was mayd. Even when this may a is attributed to other gods it is said 
to be the peculiar property of the Asura. Thus Mitra and Varuna 

1. It should be noted in this connection that Old Persian athura “Assyria” 
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are said to give rains through Asura’s may a : dydiii varsayatho asurasya 
may ay a {RV. V. 63. 3). And the word is used mostly in connection 
with those gods who are actually called Asura. But this may A could 
not have been a good thing altogether, for the Dasyu too is called 
maydvan (RV. IV. 16. 9). In mdyd we have thus a mysterious element 
connecting the highest god Varuna with the vile Dasyu. It does not 
concern us here to discuss what was the exact meaning of the word 
mdyd. But it may be suggested, tentatively though, that this mdyd- 
element came to be more and more closely associated with the Asura 
and finally brought about his downfall. 

“Asura” is perhaps the most eloquent case in which the zealous ety- 
mologists have intervened only to blunder. But there are also other g 
cases in which the etymologists should have been able to put up a 
better show of their science. Let us first take up the case of Mitra. 

He is mentioned in Boghaz-Koi along with Varuna (u-ru-va-na), Indra 
(in-da-ra) and the Nasatyas (na-sa-ad-ti-an-na), and in the Vedic litera- 
ture too he is closely associated with Varuna. The etymology of 
“ varuna ” is quite certain,, for. there can be no doubt that it is the 
same word as Greek Ouranos ( < * ovorvanos), and it is also clear that i 
the word has to be derived from the root vr- “to encompass,” the 
suffix-element being -una, which is but the thematised weak-grade 
form of the suffix -van so clearly in evidence in its Hittite and Greek 
parallels. Varuna is therefore the god of the encompassing (and 
hence, protecting) sky, as opposed to Dyaus, also called Asura, who ; 
personifies the translucent atmosphere resplendent in the sun. 

If Mitra is closely associated with this Varuna, it suggests of it- j 
self that he must be the god of some celestial phenomenon. The ety- j 
mology of the word will help us to achieve greater precision as to the 
origin of this god, who in the early centuries of the Christian era 
conquered even the eastern provinces of the distant Roman empire. 
Petersson and Giintert (see Der arische Weltkonig, p. 51) have in- 
dulged in considerable linguistic acrobatics to provide this word with 
an etymology which was taken seriously perhaps only by its authors. 
Starting with the assumption that Mitra was the god of peace and 
truce— Mitra is mentioned in Bhoghaz-Koi in connection with a 
peace-treaty—, they have tried to derive the word from a root mei- 
which is supposed to lie hidden in Skt. mekhala. But there is no 
need to apply so much ingenuity to this word whose etymology is 
quite transparent. An instrumental suffix -tro- is but too well-known 
in the Indo-European languages, and a root me- “to measure” (Skt. 
md-) is equally well attested. There is every reason to believe that 
, the word mitra is derived from this root md- with the instrumental- 

suffiv tra PhnnnlncnVallv there is ahsnhitelv no diffirnlfv at all The 
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root pa-, for instance, combining with the suffixes -tar and -tra res- 
pectively, has given rise to the forms pita (beside pata) and pdtra 
“instrument to protect with, armour”; in the same way the words 
mala and mitra are to be derived from the root via- “to measure.” 
“Mitra” literally means “an instrument to measure with.” And we 
have seen above that he is closely associated with the sky-god Varuna. 
Is it not obvious hence that the word mitra originally must have sig- 
nified either the sun or the moon— the heavenly measurers of passing 
time ? It is now time to remember that Mitra is also invoked as the 
maker of the day as opposed to Varuna who is usually associated with 
the night (see Keith, Religion and Philosophy, p. 97). We are thus 
forced to the conclusion that Mitra was originally the sun-god and not 
an abstract deity of peace and harmony as has been often asserted. 
It is therefore no accident that Skt. mihira, ultimately derived from 
Avestan mithra, signifies “sun”. It proves also in a striking manner 
that however encumbered Mithra might have been with the oppro- 
brious characteristics of the thunder-god Indra— which however helped 
him to conquer the whole of the then civilised world—, it was his in- 
nermost self, the radiant Helios, which at last triumphed over all 
other accretions and attributes. 

Lastly I shall consider the great thunder-god Indra,— bold, bluff 
and fearless, generous in great things but rapacious in details. The 
Germanic god Thorr is truly his replica,— perhaps his own self under 
another name. Zarathustra deposed him from his high pedestal for 
his intemperence and immorality, but he continued to be the darling 
of the people who dodged the reformer and worshipped their hero as 
Vrthragana. Like all essentially non-spiritual beings, Indra thrives 
mainly by resistance, and Vrtra is nothing but this resistance personi- 
fied. The word vrtra cannot be separated from vdrtra “dike,” and 
its original neuter gender is still in evidence in the RV., cf. vrtrdni. 
“Vrtra” therefore originally signified some force which, like a dike, held 
the waters confined. But this force came to be conceived in a theriomor- 
phic form— as a dragon—, for in the RV. the words ahi-han and vrtra-- 
hdn, both epithets of Indra, are practically synonymous. Indra as 
the slayer of dragon cannot fail to remind us of the far-flung group of 
similar myths,— of Hercules and Hydra, Apollo and Python, Zeus and 
Typhon. Even the Hittites had known the legend of a dragon-slay- 
ing hero (Benveniste, Vrtra et Vrtragana, p. 186). But that is not 
all. The Hittites also possessed a word innara signifying “force, 
vigour”; cf. innarawa “strong, heroic,” innarawater “heroism,” etc. 
They also worshipped a divinity called “Indra,” but Sommer has 
shown that it is the name of a goddess (see however Friedrich, Hirt- 
Festschrift. vol. II. I>. 222 fnnf-rtnf-<=> i\ Tf tatp rmur rpmomKat* flio* 
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the god Indra is mentioned for the first time by the Mitanni, who 
were neighbours of the Hittites, it would seem not only plausible but 
quite probable that the name of our god Indra is ultimately derived 
from this word innara borrowed from the Hittites, as Kretschmer and 
Benveniste (ibid.) have suggested. It is true that it is yet to be proved 
that the Hittites themselves used the word innara as the name of a 
god. But even admitting that the word innara (out of which would 
automatically result indra through the interposition of the glide-sound 
d) was exclusively an abstract noun originally, there is no reason why 
we should be diffident about connecting Indra with Hit. innara. If 
what I have tried to prove at the beginning of this article is even 
partially true, nothing could be easier than to metamorphose an abs- 
tract quality into a concrete deity in the state of mind revealed by 
the ancient Indo- Aryans in their earliest records. The legend of the 
dragon-slaying hero must have been known to the earliest Indo-Euro- 
peans as is proved by its ramification in the cultures of all the chief 
Indo-European tribes. This legend itself might have been borrowed 
from some other people, but. that has yet to be proved. What is certain 
however is that the early Indo-Europeans lacked the name of a hero, 
under the sign of which they could conveniently integrate and con- 
solidate the loose features of this floating legend. Their eastern tribes, 
on their march to India, came in contact with the Hittites who pos- 
sessed a word expressive of vigour and heroism. This they borrowed, 
for similar words in their own language could not be utilised for the 
purpose of consolidating the legend, for, at least in their own eyes, 
these words must have been encumbered with various semasiological 
associations which might not have been consistent with the chief idea 
underlying the legend. In all such cases a loan-word has a great 
advantage over indigenous ones : every possible semasiological nuance 
can be forced on a loan-word which the indigenous synonyms will 
usually refuse to accommodate. The name of the great god Indra 
should therefore be regarded as a loan-word from Hittite as Kretschmer 
and Benveniste have suggested ; thus Hit. innara > *inra > indra. 
And it is no small gain that we are thus relieved of the unseemly ety- 
mology, usually accepted hitherto, which would connect indra with 
O. Ch. SI. jadro “testiculus.” 

In Mitra and Indra we therefore actually get instances of the 
two possible kinds of names adverted to above. In Mitra a single 
predominant characteristic overshadowed all the others to such a 
degree that the deity in question had to be named after that character- 
istic. In Indra however the various characteristics were so evenly 
balanced that nothing but an innocuous loan-word could induce them 
even into an unstable synthesis. 


SOUTH INDIAN AUTHORSHIP OF SOME VERSES 
ATTRIBUTED TO RAGHUNATHA-SIROMAN I AND 

OTHERSf 

By E. V. Vira Raghavacharya 

The Tattva-Cintamani, otherwise known as Pramdna-C i ntarnan i, 
was the work of a well-known Brahmana logician of Mithila, called 
Gahgesopadhyaya. It is an epoch-making work in Indian Logic and 
is justly reckoned as the first as well as the best work on the Modern 
School of Hindu Logic. In modern India, Sanskrit scholarship is 
not considered worth the name unless it is accompanied by a know- 
ledge of the Tattva-Cintamani or portions thereof. 

The popularity of this/ blessed work is attested in unmistakable 
terms by the numerous commentaries, sub-commentaries and glosses 
that have grown around the book since its first appearance. The text 
of the work covers about 300 pages, while its expository treatises ex- 
tend to over 1,000,000 pages. 1 

A critical commentary on such a famous work was written by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Raghunatha Siromani, one of the brightest 
luminaries among the galaxy of Indian philosophers. He was born 
in the district of Nadia (Navadvipa) in Bengal about the year 1477 
A.D. Raghunatha’s commentary, the Tattva-cintdmani-didhiti is 
minutely studied by advanced students throughout India. 

Under the caption ‘Some Literary Anecdotes’ IX, Mrs. Malat! 
Sen, M.A., published 2 some verses attributed to the learned savant, 
Raghunatha Siromani, along with some anecdotes concerning him, 
without, however, citing any authority for the verses so quoted. Some 
of the verses ascribed to him proved on an examination to be the 
compositions of some South Indian writers An account of such verses 
along with some notes as to their authorship is subjoined for the infor- 
mation of North Indian Sanskritists. 


fOriginally intended for Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar Volume. 

1. For this information I am indebted to A History of Indian Logic 
(Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern Schools)-by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., PhD. (Published by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1921.) 

2. Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. II. No. l. pp. 22^0. (Oct, 1934). 
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sR[t qs qs qiqjqrcqiq, 

- Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara, II. 49 si. (p. 34) (anonymous.) 
But here the verse begins with ‘q^’. Attributed, by Mrs. Malati 
Sen, to Raghunatha-Siromani (C.O.J. Vol. II. No. 1. p. 26). Attri- 


buted to Vedanta-Desika, in the Catiidhara-camatkara-sara 3 * * * (p. 29). 
Begins with ‘qsfjj’ ; other variants : qraf ¥T£T; for qw^gsr: ; traditional 
reading as known to the present writer ‘qrq^ST:’ which is in con- 
sonance with ‘^nfqqq:’ in l. 2. ^qrfqqq:’ for ‘qraMIiqieC ; fo 

in l 3 . ‘qrfct’ for ‘^RfaTf^rfiPT: 11 for ‘qfhrfMq:’ iu l 4 . 

The above stanza attributed to Raghunatha is ascribed to 
Vedantadesika in the Catudhard-camaikara-sara of Subrahmanya Kavi. 
From this, as well as by tradition, it is known that this verse was a 
composition by Sri Vedanta Desika (1268-1369 A.D.), the famous 
South-Indian scholar-poet. The last two lines of the stanza imply, 
by tradition, a reference to the Vaisnavite Saint Nammalvar, also 
known as Sathakopa, of revered memory and his supremely devotional 
Tamil poem, the Tiruvdyi-moji. 

By is meant this saint who is known also as 

Jjqq. Desika means to say : 

(While) we take supreme delight in studying poetry which is as 
delectable as the incessant flow of nectar from the bunch of q^y 
flowers, i.e. the poem of the saint Vakula-bhusana.’ 

2 . ‘qrr^sfq qjforsyfqqt qqrtq qj^ 

q^dq qq^q 

qstsfq qfsqqfqqt qqi&q qi;% 
f.wtsfq #qqfqqr qqfer qi^’. 


3. A Sanskrit Anthology of the 19th century, compiled and commented 

on- by Allamraju Subrahmanya-Kavi (1830-1892 A.D.), a famous Telugu poet 

connected with the Pithapuram Samsthanam, and a native of Chebrole in the 

East Gmiavari District. Printed at the Sujana-ranjani Press, Rajahmundry- 
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— Attributed by Mrs. Malatl Sen to Raghunatha-Siromani 
(C.O.J. Oct. 1934; p/24). Attributed in the Gurupammpara-pra- 
bhdva' 1 to Vedanta-Desika : 

^15^5 €tsr^fw stfI 

a?# 5 571^ 

ipw fWstrcrfferat fjFt.’ 


This verse again which is ascribed by Mrs. Sen to Raghunatha 
was, in fact, a stanza by Vedanta-Desika, by tradition as well as by 
literary authority. In the Guru-parampcira-prahhava (in Tamil) com- 
posed by the saint Brahmatantra-svatantra-svamin the Third, of 
Mysore, this verse was specifically ascribed to Desika. 

3. ‘rrmflfirw *®w*8^*n*^ 

^cqfrf' ^grorriT «f 


ateqfcin^&ri- 

=^frn grdfc^RRT ^STR#’. 

— S u bhasi ta-ratna- b handagtira/ p. 35, si. 66. (anon.). Attributed 
by Mrs. Malati Sen to Raghunatha-Siromani. But in the Bhoja-carita 4 5 6 
(p. 58, si. 261) this verse is ascribed to Bana. Though we cannot rely 
much on the Bhoja-carita for its historical veracity, we might at least 
say this much that the above stanza was believed to have been Bana’s, 
as long back as the 16th century, the probable date of the Bhoja- 
Carita. 

I: ^TR^RraftRrr- 

mharrer ^rrt ^r;’. 


4. Printed in Telugu script. Srinivasa Press, Mysore, 1911. Unfortunate- 
ly the particular page could not be referred to here as the printed edition is 
not at hand for reference and I depend upon my faithful MS copy (written in 
1923) of the work. 

5. See fourth edition, revised and enlarged, Nirpayasagar Press, Bombay, 

1905. 


Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1928. 


■ : /// : :’/m / 
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— Tayadeva’s Prasanna-Raghava? I. 18. The verse was attributed 
to Raghunatha in Mrs. Malati Sen’s paper already referred to. In 
[ayadeva’s play the above stanza was a reply to Nata’s question : 

TO— 

etc. 


5. ere' W TT-SUT STTCeft 
5f>T5% 

m HHRI* 


— Ascribed by Mrs. Sen to Raghunatha (C.O.J. II. i. p. 27); 
Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara, p. 35, si. 61. (anon.); but found in Kasl- 
pati’s Mukundananda-bhana 8 (p. 4), as a reply to : 

W r[^ ¥TKeTT 

NO 

From the dialogue between the Natl and the Sutradhara in the 
Bhana it is known that Kasipati was the son of Umapati-sudhI and a 
native of Nandyala-Agrahara, in the Ananda country. 

Verses 2, 4 and 5 above have a striking parallel in the following 
stanzas 

i. ere' sire* STefT* STcflR fflcFCT 

J7T#' Sl'^revfef ^eireitl f% TTf^eTR 

% TOPjew* ¥n^t snif^r’. 

— Dharmasuri’s Narakasuravijaya-Vyayoga, si. 13, p. 8 (Printed 
in Telugu characters, Madras 1885.) 


7. Edited with an Introduction and Notes, critical & explanatory, by Sri 
S. M. Paranjpe and Prof. N. S. Panse (Shiralkar & Co., Poona, 1894). 

8. Vidyataranginl Press, Mysore, 1911 (in Telugu characters). 

The authorship of stanzas 2, 4 and 5, was already hinted at towards 
ghe dose of our paper on ‘Dharmasuri-His Date and TTorib’-contributed to 
pir Denison Ross Commemoration Volume , Karnatak Publishing House, Bom- 
bay. 3939. (—Ross Nnumber 5, of the New Indian Antiquary, Vol. II. No. 7. 
October 1939.) ' 
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cfT irf% sw ssterralt srrccft 

5F^rr srvrt^^TTPRpT 

^^*wt ^ qfe^sn 

— Attributed to Somakavi (— Somadeva) in Jalhana’s Sukti- 
muktavali, p. 48, si. 104 (G.O.S. ed. 1938.). Also in the Subhdsita- 
ratna-bhandagara, II, p. 35, si. 59 (anon.) 

iri. w^stcrt: Fn:«nfq § gf 

"fit vrefsct ^r: qKfan f i gnre; 

5TTSPR 5ETPT55^TI?TIT‘ to* m’. 

— Vatsya Varadacarya’s Vasanta-tilaka-bhana, si. 5, p. 4 (Printed 
in Telugu characters, Adi-sarasvati-Nilaya Press, Madras, 1915.). 
Cited in the Subhasita-ratna-bhandagdra, II, p. 34, si 37 (anon.). 
The above stanza was introduced as an answer to : 

‘cTFI craW W 

iv. ?R:— fesmW 5TT qroft UWHW«M«KIH#a 3 ' 

5rrcwrfllE% *wrfsw q^sngfrtfo ?’ 

^r— ( fefFi ) ‘mfv* ! 

STT^f 1 ? !5fWIf Sfftf ?TT^mFT 

^? i H # SRf55^t555I 

^rus^Tf^vr* ?r;’. 

— Vatsya Varadacarya’s Y atiraja-vijaya. pp. 2-3 (Printed in Telugu 
characters, Sriniketana Press, Madras, 1893-94.) 

v. For a further parallelism, the inquisitive scholar’s attention is 
invited to Venkatadhvarin’s Visva-gunadarsa , si. 299 (p. 169) and the 
few lines before, to which the verse is a reply (5th ed. N irnayasagar 

Press, Bombay, 1923.). The verse begins with : %(Rf l$frR:C 
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t <w r g5 r, I 1 *rf 

| qtftaTOra, <pc stunffi jt c^t f^n’. 

— Rupagosvamin’s Pady avail/ 36 si. 15 p. ( ). Found 

in Kulasekhara’s Mukundamdla “ 21 if. Kulasekhara was a royal 
Sanskrit poet and the Vaisnavite devotee of blessed memory who 
hailed from South India. Also found in Lllasuka’s Krmakarndmrta, 
II. 108 si. p. 124. (Vavilla & Son’s Telugu edition, Madras, 1918.) 

7. ‘spssT srif^ffe- 

tNrwFft 

ftHn srr w<\ 

— Rupagosvamin’s Padydvall, 114 si. p. 46 (‘^Tf^tJTTcspR’) I This 
verse is assigned, by tradition, to Bhagavan Ramanuja, the South 
Indian saint, savant and Vaisnavite reformer, being included in his 
message to the world. 11 

Variants : c. cTSTTR for ; d. for ; a. ®F 3 T 

for sr5*7 

*> 

3Tsrn^rtrftfsspi wrasrord^en 

fW:\ 

— Rupagosvamin’s Padydvall, si. 50, p. 2 1 ( ‘Sflf^pJTTcWI’ ) *, Gada- 
dhara’s Rasika-Jlvana, IX. 27 si, 217 p. (anon.), but begins with 
< 3WTgcf I 

This is the 57th stanza of the U ttara-sataka of Sri- Rah gar a ja- 
stava n of Parasara Bhatta (born : 1061 A.D.), a South Indian Vaisna- 


9. Critically edited by Dr. S. K. De : Dacca University Oriental Publica- 
iions Series , No. 3, Dacca, 1934. 

10. Edited with Telugu notes, Vavilla Press, Madras, 1918. 

11. Vide : Sarasvati Rangacarya’s f Life of Ramanuja * (in Telugu) p. 137, 
Empress of India Press, Madras, 1903. 

12. Vide : p. 150 of VoL II. of the Stotrarnava (in Telugu script), Ananda 

Press, Madras, 192^. ■ ■ ■ * - : . ' " 
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vite poet and scholar and junior contemporary of Ramanuja (1017- 
1137 A.D.) of blessed memory. 

9 . 



— Pady avail, si. 58, p. 25. ( ), 

This is one of the well-known stanzas of Sri Vedanta-Desika (1268- 
1369 A.D.). The anecdote connected with this verse was given in 
the several biographies Sri Desika (in English, Telugu and Tamil), 
and we shall quote below that story that had given rise to the composi- 
tion of this stanza : 

“Jealousy, ‘the green-eyed monster that doth mock the meat it 
feeds on,’ knows no bounds. Others were so incensed at our hero 
(i.e. Sri Desika) as the owl at the sun, that they hung a pair of shoes 
in the front of his house in such a way that the shoes might hit him 
on the head when he came out. And it so happened. But our hero, 
not in the least disconcerted, then exclaimed : 

♦ fs * - 

qq 5 eTTC^T^FTT 

(Some cling to actions for salvation ; others to knowledge ; but we 
cling to the slippers of the servants of the Lord. 18 ) 

The above story is also found in the Muvvayirappadi or the 
Guruparampard-prabhdva (of the Vadagalai sect of the Sri Vaisnavites) 
by the Brahmatantra-svatantra-svamin the Third, already referred to, 
besides the Life of Sri Vedanta-Desika (p. XIX)— by Sri A. V. Gopala- 
carya, (M.A., B.L.,) prefixed to Vol. I. of Sri Vedanta-Desika’s poem, 
Y adavabhyudaya (Sri Van! Vilas Press, Sr Iran gam, 1907), and the 
Introduction (pp. IX-X) by Sri N. V. Desikacarya (M.A., B.L.,) and 
G. Kasturi Ranga Aiyengar, '(ALA.,) to Vidyaxnnoda, Panappakam 
Anandacarya’s edition of Sri Desika’s Hamsa-sandesa (Sri VaijayantI 
Press, Madras, 1903). 

Id. 


SRfpisf cl aqf$T§f ! 

— Rasika-Jlvana, IV, 14 si 98 p. ( ). 

13. Vedanta-Desika— His Life & Literary Writings (p. 15): By Sri M. K. 
Tatacafya, B.A., (S. R. Press, Kuppam and Ananda Press, Madras/ 1982).- 
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This verse is from the Saundarya-lahari (43 si.) of Sit Sankara 
Bhagavatpada. 

?r% 

tptteTf: #cr; 

—Rasika-jivana, IV. 19 si. 99 p. ( ). 

This stanza also is from Saiikaracarya’s Saundarya-lahari 14 (44 si), 
but the order of the lines is different ; thus line 1 begins with cRRJ 
l. 2— with qtfcnf: ; l- 3— with qffcft 5 and l. 4— with fcqqf I Also found 
in Sri Appaya-diksita’s Kuvalaydnanda 15 (p. 86) as an illustration of 
Prastutalamkara, but the order of the lines is as in the Rasika-jivana. 

— Rasika-jivana , IV. 100 si. 1x0 p. ( )• 

This again is from the Saundarya-lahari (76 si.) 

In a paper— Some unknown Sanskrit Poets of Mi thila— contributed 
to Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gahgdnath ] hd Commemoration Volume ie 
(p. 363), Vidyasudhakara Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, M.A., Ph.D., attributes 
the verses 10, 11 and 12 above to Sankaraguru, the preceptor of Damo- 
dara who was the grand-father of Gadadhara Bhatta, the compiler of 
the anthology Rasika-jivana. Dr. Sharma is correct in tracing the 
relationship of Sankaraguru and Gadadhara, but the stanzas in ques- 
tion referred to as Sankaraguru’s do not, in fact, belong to this Saii- 
kara but to the famous South Indian saint, poet and scholar, the 
revered Sankaracarya, the author of Saundarya-lahari and many other 
works. Dr. Sharma might perhaps be surprised to know that all the 
three stanzas are found (as verses 43, 44 & 76) in the Saundaryalahari. 
Thus we see that all the stanzas quoted above, except verse 4, were, in 
fact, the compositions of South Indian writers. 

14. Printed in Telugu characters, with Telugu notes, Vavilla Press, 
Madras, 1923. 

■ 15. Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1925. 

16. --Poona Oriental Series, No. 39 (1937). 


NAGARA, DRAVIDA AND VESARA 
(continued from p. 38 of I.C. Vol. VI. no. 1.) 

By K. R. Pisharoti 

VII - Texts on the Styles. 

1— SUPRABHEDAGAMA 45 
(Chapter XXX) 


jatibhedam atah !,B srnu j 

nagararh dravidam caiva 
kesaram 47 ca tridha smrtam / 
kanthadarabhya 48 vrttam 49 yat 
tat kesaramiti smrtam / j j 
grlvamarabhya castasram 50 
vimanam 51 dravilakhyakam 52 / 

sarvaih vai caturasram 53 yat 
prasadam B4 nagaram tvidam 53 j j j 


Listen now to the difference in 
type : 

(they are) held to be three-fold : 

Nagara and Dravida and Kesara. 

That which is circular from neck 
onwards is held to be Kesara. 

That Vimana which is octagonal 
from neck onwards is well- 
known as Dravila. 

That Prasada, however, which is 
square throughout is Nagara. 


45 - 

XXX. 

46. 

47 - 


Compare TMSTA, which states that the extract is taken from chapter 


The term is to be understood in the sense not of caste but type. 

The text reads Kesaram and in place of it the term Vesaram is suggested, 
for the term Kesara is never found in any other text. Particularly in view of 
the fact that the origin and meaning of the term Vesara is doubtful, we would 
rather retain the original term. This term means the hair on the brow, the 
mane of a horse or lion. Have we here the suggestion of a head-like structure 
which ultimately becomes circular ? 

48. Kantha, grlva, gala all mean neck. 

49. The reference here is to a cone or dome on a circular base. 

50. This is a pyramid on an octagonal base. 

51. See note 39 ante. 

53. This is a variation of the term Dravida. 

53. This refers to a pyramid on a square base. 

54. See note 39 ante. 

55. Note the verbs used in this extract. They suggest that the author is 
familiar with Nagara and Dravida structures, but he simply accepts the tradi- 
tional forth for the Vesara type. 
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II— KAMIKAGAMA 
(Patala 49) 


nagaradivibhedam tu 
pravaksyami visesatah / 

vindhyantarii ca krsnantam 

kanyantarii tu himacalat 

tasmat tasmat tridha dhatri 
yuktassattvarajastamah / / 

nagararii dravidarii 36 caiva 
vesaraih sarvadesikam / 
nagararii sattvike ksetre 
vesaraih syat tamodhike / 
rajase dravidarii sarva [Pdesej 
desyarii [? sarvaiii) sarvatra sam- 
matam / 

visnurbrahma liarasceti 
viprarajanyavaisyakah / 
nagare dramide dhamni 
vesare tvadhipah smrtah / / 
upana 37 stupi ns paryantarn 
yugasrarii nagararii bhavet 
, kanthat prabhrti vrttarii yat 
vesaram parikirtitam 
kanthat prabhrti vasvasrarii 
dramidam parikirtitam / 

sarvadesikadhamnyetan- 
nagaradyam prakirtitam / 


I shall now specially describe the 
differentiation of styles, Ndga- 
ra and the rest. 

From the Himalayas to the end 
of the Vindhyas, to that of the 
Krishna, and to that of the 
Cape Comorin, 

three-fold are the regions, cha- 
racterised by Sattva, Rajas and 
T amas. 

Ndgara, Drdvida , and Ve&ara are 
the styles current in all parts. 

And of these Ndgara is to be in 
SaUvika region, Vesara in Td- 
masa region and Drdvida in 
Rdjasa region ; or all are pres- 
cribed for all regions. 

Visnu— brahmin, Brahma— 
rajanya and Hara— vaisya are 
held to be presiding deities of 
Ndgara, Drdvida and Vesara. 

That is Ndgara which is square 
from the foot to the finial. 

What is circular from neck on- 
wards is well-known as Vesara. 

What is octagonal from neck on- 
wards is well-known as Drd- 
mida. 

These are the Ndgara and other 
types of temples current in all 
parts. 

That is described as Ndgara 
which is square or rectangu- 
lar. 


caturasrayatasrarii tan- 
nagaram parikirtitam 


56. See Drauida. Dramida is another variant for Drdvida. 

57. Upanaha is the slipper. This is the name given to the part of the 
structure below the plinth. 

5b. Stupi is the finial. Vide IC. Vol. Ill, No. ii, pp. 253-258. 
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astasrasca sadasrasca 59 
tattadayamameva ca / 
saudharii dravidamityuktam 
vesaraiii tu prakathyate / 
vrttarii vrttayatarii casrarii- 
vrttarii canyam prakirtitam // 


That edifice is held to be Dravi- 
da which is hexagonal or oc tri- 
gonal, regular or elongated. 
Vesara, however, is described as 
being circular or ellipsoidal, 
or apsidal or any other circular 
form. 


Ill— MAYAMATA 
(Chapter XIX) 
(A) 


stupyantam caturasrarii yan- 
nagaram parikirtitam / / 7 

grivat prabhrti vasvasrarh 
vimanarii dramilam 01 bhavet [ 

grivat prabhrti vrttarii yad- 
vesararn tadudahrtam 92 / / / 


That which is square up to the 
Stupi-end is well-konwn as 
Nagara. 

That Vimdna which is octagonal 
from Grroa omvards may be 
Dramila. 

That is explained as Vesara 
which is Vrtta from Griva 
onwards. 


(Chapter XIX) 


(B) 


nagaram dravidarii caiva 
vesaraiii ca tridha smrtam / 
caturasrayatasram yan- 
nagararii parikirtitam / / 

astasram ca sadasrarii ca 
tattadayamam eva ca / . 

saudharii dravidamityuktam 


Nagara, Dravida and Vesara are 
held to be three-fold. 

That is described as Nagara 
which is square or rectangu- 
lar. 

The edifice is held to be Drd- 
vida which is hexagonal or 
octagonal, regular or elon- 
gated. 


59. This refers to a pyramid on a hexagonal base. 

60. On the basis of the text in the MM., we may read this as Dvyasra , 
i.e. apsidal. Then the next variety becomes anyarii vrttam : probably this might 
mean the star-shaped. See, however, Section VI last para. 

61. Here again we have another interesting variant for Dravida. 

62. The use of the term uddhrtam side by side with parikirtitam and 
bhavet is significant. See note 53 'ante. ^ 
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vesaram tu prakathyate / // 
vrttaih vrttayatam dvyasram 
vrttam canyam prakathyate. 


Vesara, however, is described as 
being circular, or elliptical, or 
apsidal (or any other circular 
form). 


Chapter XXI-Verse 99 p. 136. 


(G) 


syannagaram dravidavesaram ca 
kramena vai sattvarajastamamsi / 

mahlsuroiwipativaisyakaste 
harirvidhata hara adhidaivah // 


Nagara, Dravida and Vesara are 
in order Sattva, Rajas and 
T amas. 

They are also Brahmin, Ksatriya 
and Vaisya and have as their 
v presiding deities Hari, Brahma, 
and Hara. 


V— Isanagurudevapaddhati — Patala XXX 


nagaram dravilam 84 caiva 
vesaram ca tridha matam / 

caturasram vayatasrarh 
nagaram tat pracaksate / 

sadasram vathavastasram 
samam va dirgham eva va 
dravilam saudhamuddistam 
vedasrarh va galadadhah 
kanthad upari castasram 
tadapi dravilam smrtam. 
vrttam vrttayatam vapi 
dvyasram vrttamathapi va 
kanthadadhasthadvedasram 
tadurdhvam vartulam ca yat 
vimanam vesarakhyam syad 
trayam tat trigunam smrtam. 


— pp. 309 & following. 

Nagara and Dravila and also 
Vesara are held to be the three- 
fold. 

That edifice is described as Na- 
gara which is square or rectan- 
gular. 

That is described as Dravila 
which is hexagonal or octago- 
nal, regular or elongated. 

That which is square below the 
neck and octagonal above neck 
is also held to be Dravilam. 

That Vimana which is circular 
or even ellipsoidal or again 
even apsidal or which is square 
below neck and circular above 
neck is Vesara. 

The three are held to have three 
Gunas. 


63. The four lines agree with the text in KA. We are inclined to think 
that the latter work has borrowed from the former. See section II, 

64. This word is ajso found used in the SA, 
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That N agar a will be Sdttvika ; 
Dravila is held to be Rdjasa and 
Vesara Tamasa. 

These three are respectively held 
to be associated with three 
gods, 

Brahma and rest : three Yu gas, 
three Varnas, and three Tat- 

tvas. 

The region of Nagara is held to 
lie between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas. 

The proper region for Dravila 
is Drdvida and not any other. 
The region approved for Vesara 
is what stands between the 
Agastyas and the Vindhyas. 
Some, however, hold that all 
these may even be in all 
regions. 

V-TANTRASAMUCCAYA 

muladyasikhararii 68 yugasraraci- 
tam 67 geham smrtarii nagaram 

grivadyasikharakriyam saduraga- 
srodbheditam dravidam / 

muladva galato ’thava parilasad 
vrttatmakarii vesaram. 


65. The rest of the text following is found reproduced in the SR (see Yol, 
h P- 83) with the difference that it reads Drdvida in place of Dravila and 
tricakra instead of tritattva. In this case it goes without saying that the latter 
text is quoting from the former. 

66. The original text of TS and the three unpublished commentaries which 
we have consulted have this reading. Compare TMSTA for a variant which 
is given in SR. 

67. The term yuga is understood by all commentators as meaning four. 

The idea of two which TMSTA gives is not countenanced by any Indian 
writer. ' 


An edifice which is built square 
from the plinth to the Sikha- 
ra is held to be Nagara ; 
which is built differently as 
hexagonal or octagonal above 
the neck to the end of Sikha- 
ra is Drdvida ; 

which is perfectly circular from 
above the plinth or from above 
the neck is Vesara. 


sattvikam nagaram tat syad 05 
rajasam dravilam smrtam 
tamasarix vesaram ceti. 
trayam brahmadidaivatam 


triyugam tat ; trivarnam ca 
tritattvam ca kramat smrtam. 

nagarasya smrto desah 
himavadvindhyamadhyagah 
dravilasyocito deso 
dravidah syanna canyatha. 

agastyavindhyamadhyastho 
deso vesarasammatah / / / 

sarvani sarvadesesu 
bhavantxtyapi kecana // 
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tesvekam prthagattalaksmasu 08 Any one of these with its own 
vidadhyadatmanah samma- characteristics may be chosen, 

tam / / according to one’s liking. 

VI & VII 


KAsYAPAsILPA— Chapter XXV. 
SI LPARATN A— Chapter 16. 

(A) 


Kasyapasilpa. p. 54 

nagaradivimananarit 
laksanarit vaksyate ’dhuna 
himadrikanyayorantargato 
desa udahrtah. 
so’pi desas tridha bhinnah 
tattaddesodbhavaih gunaih. 
yathaiva dehinam deho vatapitta- 
kaphatmanah 
tatha hyetat jagat sarvam 
vijneyaxh trigunatmakam. 
sattvikam tamasarit caiva 
rajasam ca trdha smrtam. 
himadrivindhyayorantar 
gata sattva vasundhara 
vindhyadikrsnavenyantam 
rajasakhya mahl mata. 
krsnavenyadikanyantam 
tamasarit bhrrtalam bhavet. 
nagaram sattvike dese 
tamase pesaram bhavet ■ • 
rajasam dravide clese 
kamadevarii hi bhavayet 00 . 
sattvike nagare harmyam 70 
tamase vesaralayau 


Silparatna p. 83 


himadrikanyayorantargato desa 
udahrtah. 

so’pi desastridha bhinnah 
tattaddesabhavaih gunaih. 
yathaiva dehinam deham 
vatapittakaphatmakam 
tathaivedarii jagat sarvam 
vijneyam trigunatmakam 

himavadvindhyayormadhyam 
sattvikam bhutalam smrtam 
vindhyasailadikrsnantam 
rajasarit pariklrtitam. 
punah krsnadikanyantam 
tamasarit bhutalarir bhavet 
nagaram sattvike dese 
rajase dravidam bhavet 
vesararit tamase dese 
kramena parikxrtitah. 


68. Following the commentators, we have taken dttalaksmasu vidadhyat 
instead of attalaksma suvidadhyat. 

69. SR gives the correct text. 

70. The lines following repeat the idea of the preceding fonr lines and 
jhence are omitted in SR. 
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rajasaih dravidaih harmyarii 
kramatpundasiyositah 
visnurmahesvaro dhata 
kramaddharmyadidevatah. 
nagaram bhusurain vidyat 
vesararii vaisyam ucyate 
dravidaih tannrparii jneyani 
matrat! srnu suvrta 71 . 

(B) 

p. 56. 

athavanyaprakaratah 
janmadistupiparyantaiii 
yugairarit nagaram bhavet 
vasyasram sirsaiii kantharii va 
dravidam bha^ anam bhavet. 

(C) 

p. 56. : 

lihgam ca plthikaiii caiva 
prasadarii caikajatikam 
sarvasampatsamrddhyai syan- 
nrpater vastumajjanam. 
parxte viparite va 
rajarastrabhayamkaram 
tasmat sarvaprayatnena 
ekaj atyaivamacaret. 
nagare sakalam santarii 
vesare yanapatnikam 
bhogarii vlrarii ca nrttaiii ca 
dravide bhavane bhavet. 


visnurvedhah sivah saksat 
kramat taddhamadevatah. 
nagaram bhusuro jatya 
vesararii vaisya ucyate 
dravidaih tu nrpo jneyah 
akrtih kathyate’dhuna. 

p. 84. 

janmadistupiparyantaiii 
yugasrarh nagaram bhavet 
vasvasram sirsakam kantharii 
dravidam bhavanam bhavet. 


pp. 86. 

binibam ca plthikaiii caiva 
prasadarii caikajatikam 
karotu sarvasampattyai 
nrparastrajanasya ca 
viparitarii vipattyartharh 
raj aras trabhayariikaram . 

nagare sakalam santarii 
vesare yanamurtikam 
bhe [Pogam] vlrarii ca nrttam ca 
dravide bhavane nyaset. 


f Translation 72 

The characteristics of Nagara and other types of Vimanas are 
now laid down. 

Desa is held to be the land lying between the Himalayas and the 
Cape. This is held to be of three kinds based upon the characteristics 
of different regions. 

71. The correct text is given in SR. 

72. The translation follows the text given in the SR. 
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As the human body is composed of three qualities of Vayu, Pitta 
and Kapha, so is the whole world composed of the three Gunas of 
Sattva, Rajas and Tanias. 

The region lying between the Himalayas and the Vmdhyas, is 
Sattvika, between tjie Vindhyas and the Krishna, Rdjasa and between 
the Krishna and the Cape, Tdmasa. _ _ . 

Nagara is held to be in the Sattvika region, Dravida in the Rajasa 
region and Vesara in the Tdmasa region, 

Visnu, Mahesvara and Brahma are the three presiding deities of 
these three styles ; Nagara is held to be Brahmin, Vesara Vaisya and 
Dravida Ksatriya . 

Or from another point of view : 

That may be termed Nagara which is square from the base to 
the Stupi, that which has an octagonal head and neck may be Dravida, 
and that which has a circular neck and head is Vesara. This differen- 
tiation is laid down for such Vimanas which have no Kuta or Kostha. 

The idol, its pedestal and the Prasada must all be of the same 
shape. Such ensures prosperity for king, his country and people. 
When it is otherwise, it ensures adversity for the king and his country 
and people. . 

In Nagara is to be enshrined all Santa Muftis ; in Vesara,, moving 
deities and in Dravida, enjoying, or dancing or heroic murtis. 

D—Silparatna (Vol. I— page 83). 

Sattvikam nagaram tat syad rajasam dravidam smrtam 
tamasam vesaram ceti trayam brahmadidaivatam 
triyugam tat trivarnam ca tricakram ca kramat smrtam 
nagarasya smrto desah himavadvindhyamadhyagah 
dravidasyocito desah dravidah syannacanyatha , 

agastyavindhyamadhyastho deso vesarasammatah 
sarvani sarvadesesu bhavantityapi kecana. 73 

: VII I— M anasdra 7 '' 

caturasrakakrtirii yat tu nagaram praklrtitam i 

mulad va vrttamakaram tad vrttayatameva va 2 

. , grivadistupiparyantarh grivasyadho yugasrakam 3 

73. This part of SR is a quotation from IGDP and it has been translated 
in connection with that text. Hence it is not repeated here. 

74. This text has formed the subject of a paper published in the IHQ : 
Vol. XIII, no. 2. pp. 250-357. 
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amulagram dvyasrakam va vesarinamakam bhavet 4 
muladva stupiparyantam astasrarh va sadasrakam 5 

tadeva cayatam vapi grivasyadho yugasrakam _ 6 

purvavaccordhvadesam syad dravidam pariklrtitam. 7 

Translation 

x. That which has a square shape is well-known as Ndgara. 

2. What is circular or ellipsoidal from the base (onwai'ds) 

3. or from above the neck to the Stupi, the part below being 
square, 

4. or what is apsidal from the base to the top may be termed 
Vesari(a). 

5. From the base onwards to the Stupi what is hexagonal, or 
octagonal, 

6. or the same elongated ; or what has the part below neck 
square, 

7. the part above being as laid down, is termed Dravida . 7S 

75. The term asm , also asm and asrl and asrl all mean the same thing. 
The expression means the sharp side of anything, corner, angle (of a room or 
a house) the edge of a sword. From this point of view the term caturasra, to 
take one of the terms frequently used in this context, may mean four-angled , 
four-cornered or having four sharp sides or as having four faces. Any of these 
senses would suit the context, though we should take it in the last of the 
senses. It deserves to be noticed here that the term, caturasra, must be under- 
stood in the sense that it is regular caturasra, that is, all the four sides, four 
angles, and the length from side to side and from corner to corner must be 
equal. If any of these is not equal then it cannot be a caturasra. It then 
becomes an ayatacaturasra or an irregular figure. But even this term must be 
understood in the sense that the opposite sides must be equal as well as the 
opposite angles. This aspect is made clear under each type, though even here 
it must be understood that the longer side must bear a fixed proportion to 
shorter side. Hence caturasra means a pyramid on a square base; and in this 
sense must be understood the other expressions such as astasra, sadasra etc. 
Now when we remember that a cone over a circular base is generally called a 
Vrtta and not vrttasra, we get the idea that the term asra must be understood 
only in the sense of a straight line, and in this context only in the sense of a 
straight side. It may also be pointed out that it is not quite correct to render 
the term asm by the term kona. This latter means corner, possibly also an 
angle, but in none other sense, and from the first of these senses we come to 
understand that it means a point. Thus compare the two agnikona and 
caturasra . We have never found these terms interchanged : thus agnyasra 

11 
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md catuskoiia are never found used. Hence we find kona and asm cannot 
dc equated. Hence asra, being distinct from kona, a point, must refer to a 
fide i.e. line. Hence caturasra would mean a four-sided figure or building. 
That asra means side is also made clear in this text in the section that imme- 
liately precedes the differentiation of types. It may be noted here that the 
term catura by itself means a square : at least it is popularly used in this sense. 
Hence caturasra has to be distinguished even from this. The former refers to 
to a mere surface properly having only two dimensions, but the latter has 
reference to figures having three dimensions i.e. to solids. 


‘PACATI BHAVATI’ AND ‘BHAVED API BHAVET’ 


, IN THE MAHABHASYA , 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

We have one indubitable evidence that Sanskrit continued to be 
a spoken language long after Iiatyayana, namely, two new types of sen- 
tences which, as we know from Patanjali, developed in the spoken 
language in the interval between the Varttikakara and himself and were 
not known to his predecessors. In the Mahabhasya on Panini 1.3.1 

Patanjali puts the question : qrr cTRrbjfrfj: — ifdfd 

tRPqfa, and answers : I fen 

i ctt ^# mrm 

=ar fen, m *33 fen m sfefq ^n#r Fnfed t 

The vein in which Patanjali asks the question— q>T cfifN Tranjfe: 
as well as that in which he answers it— qqqT ?rf?f qrsfpjfe : —show that 

these were new types of sentences which had just arisen in the spoken 
language of his time and had not till then obtained grammatical sanc- 
tion. The question qnnfN* : how is it then said— indicates 

also the spoken nature of these sentences. 

Before pointing out that these two types of sentences were not 
known to Panini and Katyayana, let us briefly examine the various 
stages through which the idea of Ekavakyatva has passed. So far as 
I am aware, no one has as yet dwelt upon this subject. A brief exa- 
mination of it from the standpoint of the Paninian school would not, 
therefore, be out of place here. 

The earliest known scientific definition of Vakya is that given 
by Jaimini : . 1 

to Fngf ( 2. l. 46 ) 

i.e., unity in meaning is unity in thought and according to this Jai- 
mini-Sutra sentence is the unit of thought expressed i.e. the unit 
of speech. A definition more or less similar to this is given also by 
the Katyayana-srauta-sutra (1. 3. 2). These definitions may be des- 
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:ribed as semantic in character, as they are based on the meaning rather 
han on the forms of words constituting a sentence. 

Panini does not define Vakya. His reasons for this are quite 
ibvious. In writing his grammar Panini adopts a strictly analytical 
md morphologistic standpoint and his main concern is with the con- 
tituents 1 of the sentence (which he analyses to the last element, viz., 
he root) rather than with Vakya as a whole. In fact all the earliest 
grammarians must have concerned themselves only with words (Padas) 
tnd their forms and not also with Vakya i.e. syntax. Panini of 
:ourse deals with syntax to some extent, but he does not refer to any 
tncient authority on this subject. This is how Vyakarana has 
:ome to be called Pada in contrast to Vakya which stands for 
Vlimamsa. We can even go a step further and point out that there 
nust have been a definite period in the history of Sanskrit grammar 
vhen the line that divided grammar from lexicography was faint and 
.nvisible. We have a glimpse of this in the Paspasahnika where 
Patanjali has a discussion about the propriety of the method adopted 
Dy Panini 2 : 

srfci % ^mx 

sinrw trfecpam i u 

The Padapatha in whose constitution grammar had to play not 
i small part, might have also in a measure been responsible for this 
method. Sakalya was both a Padakara and a grammarian. It is in 
die beginning of this lexicographical period that we have to look fox 
the rise of the non-etymologistic schools. The works 3 of these gram- 
marians must have contained long lists of correct words, some Sandhi 
rules and something of phonetics. There might not have been any 
analysis like that of Padas into Pratyayas and Prakrtis. Both in the 
etymologistic and non-etymologistic schools grammar had to pass 
through various stages. But it is not our object to deal with that 
subject here. Suffice it to point out that Panini the greatest of the 
Indian grammarians, has struck a golden mean between the two ex- 


1. Cf. ; L. S. Manjusa p. 807 (Chowkhamba 

Sans. Series). 

I 2. Voi. i, p. 5 . ';/ : . 

3. Samasrami refers to some works of this type in his Niruktaloeana. 
Vide A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoJ, 

n, p. 293. 
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tremes of linguistic speculation. He analyses mostly those words into 
Pratyayas and Prakrtis which yield a definite law of Utsarga and Apa- 
vada. While certain words yield a reasonable analysis, the same can- 
not be said of all of them ; hence he has Nipatas, etc. 

The contact with Mimariisa and other philosophical schools gave 
a new turn to grammatical speculations ; and side by side with the ana- 
lytical, the later grammarians adopted the synthetical method, which 
in its turn gave rise to the various clear-cut Sabdabodha theories, and 
had its logical consequence in the establishment of the Vakyasphota 
as the ultimate reality and of everything else as illusory i.e. adopted 

only for theoretical purposes : I 4 

It has been pointed out above that Panini does not define Vakya 
Nevertheless, he refers to it on some occasions and must have had a clear 

* definition in his mind. His definition of Padas ( 1.4.14) 

may help us in drawing an inference that he had in his mind a mor- 
phological definition as that given by Amarasimha 

—a very close student of Panini. The second definition fsPTT qr 
^reeti l fN cn i.e. the semantic definition, is given by the lexicogra- 
pher according to others. 

Katyayana gives the following two definitions. 

(1 ) stosttct' sn^^TCssfirSi'spjf (p. 2.1.1). 

Patanjali explains : 

sstwrt* *nsqq* craras&gfr'ir qm^ra* srqqtfq qq>sq*jq 

qsfa 1 #i: qsfer 1 qqfa 1 

J£ffqsT^ 1 €tfgr qqjsqt^ 1 tpifq 

si 

This definition does not cover a sentence like Bruhi bruhi which 
consists of two unqualified identical Akhyatas ; hence Katyayana gives 
another : (2) Ekatih : 

i qrfjsqq | || 

Eka means identical. That is also an Ekavakya which consists 
of any two identical Tinantas. It is deserving of notice that in the 
Mahabhasya on these two Varttikas Patanjali does not mention Pacati 
bhavati because he knows that this sentence was not there in Katyayana ’s 



4. BhfifanasSra, p. 387 (Kali Sans. Series No. 133). 
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language ; even In his own days It had not, as is indicated by the 

nature of his inquiry- sn=ST*|fe; etc., gained sufficient ground. 

Moreover Pacati bhavati is the object neither of Piuta nor of Nighata 3 
and iio purpose would be served by discussing its Ekavakyatva here ; 
he is therefore silent on this. But the later commentators who 
while accepting Pacati bhavati as an Eka vakya have to prevent Nighata 
in it, are at pains to interpret the two definitions with regard to this 
sentence. They are therefore constrained to make a distinction® 
between Pacati bhavati and other sentences. According to them, 
Pacati bhavati is a Laukika (empirical) Vakya, not Sastriya, and is not 
therefore the object of Nighata ; but as we have seen above, neither 
Katyayana nor Patanjali knows this distinction between Laukika and 
Sastriya, not to speak of Panini who has not touched upon this subject. 
What therefore seems reasonable to assume is that sentences like 
Pacati bhavati existed neither in Panini’s nor Katyayana’s language, but 
came into vogue only in Patanjali’s. Bhartrhari seems to be the first 
grammarian to make this distinction between Laukikavakya and 
Sastriyavakya. Says he : 

^ ff m ii 

(Vakyapadiya 2.3). 

The following commentary on Vakyapadiya 2.450 makes it plain 
that acording to Katyayana, no Vakya consists of more than one verb 
(identical two Tihantas excluded). 

So, in order to prevent Nighata in it, the later commentators mark 
off Pacati bhavati from other sentences as pointed out above. In this 
respect they stick to Katyayana’s definition and unreasonably question 
the necessity of saying ‘atin’ in P. 8.1.28; but from the historical point 
of view, it is plain that Panini does not know the sentence Pacati 
bhavati. His object in having ‘atin’ in 8.1.28 is to avoid Nighata 
when verbs belonging to different sentences happen to be placed 
side by side. He does not confine the operation of this rule to 
Samanavakya; and this is why the intelligent Patanjali, who knew 

5. P. 8. 1. 28. 

. 6. See the Mahabhasya, Pradipa and Uddyota on this; also vide the L, 

§. Mafijuja, p. 810. 
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Panini better than any of his predecessors and successors, gives under 
P. 8.1.28 Pacati karoti 7 8 and not Pacati bhavati as an instance to the 
contrary. 

Patanjali : srfoflfo I SRtfa I s 

T , _ - Ch _ 0 • fi l . 

Katyayana : I 

Hari says : qs pfo g; I 

Vakyapadiya, 2.451. 

The idea of Ekavakyatva does not stop with Pacati bhavati but 
expands further. In some later works, 9 especially in those relating 
to the Sabdabodha philosophy, we often meet with Pasya mrgo dha- 
vati which is regarded as one sentence by post-Patanjalian grammar- 
ians. But Naiyayikas and others do not in this respect agree with 
them. The former’s position may be clarified as follows Generally 
Kriya has Anvaya only with a Karaka, but in certain cases one Kriya 
can as well be the Karma or Karta of another. In the former 
sentence pacati is the Karta of bhavati. In the latter the whole sen- 
tence Mrgo dhavati (meaning Mrga-kartrka-dhavana, according to 
Vaiyakaranas) is Karma in reference to pasya. The Sabdabodha 
will be Mrga-kartrka-dhavana-karmakam darsanam. 

It may be objected that as all kriyas are Sadhyarupas (not yet 
ready-made), one Kriya cannot have Anvaya with another which is 
also of the same nature and that it has to be connected always with a 
Siddha (Dravya i.e. ready-made thing) which alone can satisfy its ex- 
pectancy. To this the grammarian replies as follows 

%fT 5T f?TcZr‘ I 

(Vakyapadiya, Ben. Sans. Series, Kanda 3, p. 277 )- 

When we say that Kriyas are Asattvarupas and as such one Kriya 
cannot directly connect itself with another, what we mean is that ii 
has no direct Anvaya with Karakas which are not Kriyadharas. 

It is necessary to explain what is meant by Kriyadharakarakas. In 
the Sabdabodha analysis every Kriya resolves itself into a Vyapara and 
a Phala (an operation and its result); Vyapara exists in its Karta (the 

7. See also Patanjali on 8. 1. 18 

8. But Kasika and other later works give Pacati bhavati. 

9. See Praudhamanorama, Sabdaratna and BhairavJ, Ka, 4 i Sans. Series No. 
58, Part I, pp. 526 et seq. L. S. Manjusa p. 797. 
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agent) and Phala in its Karma. For example, when we say Devadattah 
tandulam pacati, Devadatta is the Asraya of that (Vikjttyanukula) vya- 
para and Tandula is the Asraya of its Phala which is here Vikltti, i.e. 
softness or wetness produced in the rice. The direct Anvaya of a 
Kriya is always with these two, namely, Karta and Karma, which are 
said to be Kriyadharakarakas. But it is not so with the other Karakas. 
When we say Bhumyam aste Devadattah the relation of Asanakriya 
to Adhikarana (Bhumi) is only through its Karta. In the Vakya- 
padiya Hari says : 



In tT3rf?r cUKpsq Pakakriya is related to Sthall only through 

Tandula. So also the other Kriyanadharakarakas. 

It is in this analysis of Kriya into Phala and Vyapara that we 
have to look for the explanation of Kriyavisesanas and the reason for 

putting them in the accusative. When we say 

the Kriyavisesana does not stand for any modus operandi 

but only qualifies Phala which is (as explained above) part of that 
Kriya. It is according to the maxim that Phala is 

here spoken of as Kriya and its Visesana as Kriyavisesana. 
Thus can we understand what is exactly meant by the apparently 

paradoxical (because Kriyavisesanas are Avyayas) axiom — %qT- 

feUsmRi srjt S often quoted by grammarians. Kriya- 
visesanas are treated as Karmakarakas in regard to the case in which 
they are to be put because they qualify Phala which in its turn is 
directly related to Karma. 

The object of the above analysis of Kriya and Kriyavisesana is to 
point out that Kriya has direct Anvaya only with Karta and Karma. 
But it must be remembered that there is no restriction that this Karta 
and Karma must be expressed only by nouns. In Sabdabodha meaning 
is far more important than the form of the words and it is quite suf- 
ficient even if these ideas are expressed by verbs. In Pacati bhavati 
pacati conveys the idea o.f Karta. In Pasya mrgo dhavati, either the 
verb dhavati or the whole sentence Mrgo dhavati stands as Karma in 
reference to pasya. 

Unlike Pacati bhavati this lacks the support of the Munitraya. 
It might have of course been there even in their times, but not as 
one sentence. The idea of Ekavakyatva regarding this (Pasya mrgo 
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davati) originated probably with Bhartrhari. Patanjali’s silence can- 
not be taken as a tacit consent because in the passage referred to 
above (^T cltfN* sfRTt etc.) Patanjali speaks of verbs becoming 

only Kartas and not Karmakarakas also ; nowhere does he say that 
one Kriya can be the Karma of another. The later commentators 
usually quote the following Mahabhasya in support of their view. 


s prefer st stoIr, 

STFn, snmr:, ftaf {%:, <*!5Rnfa: i ns f^iRr 

ssjm w n 

(1.4.32.) 

Nagesa takes the first sentence, and in order to find some justifi- 
cation for the Ekavakyatva of Pasya mrgo dhavati misconstrues 10 it to 
mean that even one verb can be the Karma of another. The correct 
interpretation is given by Kaiyata which is as folows : 

gcil r twR f^T^r; stfesr fWrfiroin^ifgRRRr wtws 11 

What Patanjali exactly means is this: In instances like the 
above Kriya can also in a secondary sense be called Karma. Here 
every succeeding Kriya is inferred from the preceding one and on ac- 
count of their Niyatapaurvaparya the preceding one is said to be the 
cause of the succeeding one i.e. one Kriya implies another of which 
it is a necessary predecessor and in this sense the succeeding Kriya is 
said to be the Karma of the one preceding it. In the parallel instances 
given by Kaiyata, geham and bhaksaya are implied respectively. 
From the extract given below, it may be seen that Patanjali says this 
in quite a different context which in no way throws any light on the 
Ekavakyatva of Pasya mrgo dhavati and that Kaiyata’s interpretation 
is correct. 

sTRst&Ei wfa 1 

Sragtfh SET ffcT I cRffl 5T ^TRSqipi I fe?f f| ffTO 

^ 1 % 1 # fsRsrr i % 1 oruRt -*r«*b*j 

^j'sr^qr^TT ¥T 5 r% i 1 * fesrfa 1 

wf (1,4, 49) ^ 5 ^ 1 m ** Rrw f^tfaracror wm^\ 


10. See the L. S. Manjuja, p. 797. 
12 
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ECTT fifiW i 3T 

sit i *r ^ frjpo sf ^ pj#^kt wwfcr 53 di^c^- 

%^r* sr'tp^rfq 1 sf§£ srr«f ?rr 1 smf JTnmr^ersr: 1 arsqsr^aw ®rRW: 1 

3TRW ^Tf f%: I fsTfctl 'R^T^Tmi I <T3 %Tlfa wf I 

G* 

Following Katyayana’s definition Patanjali at another place says 
that there is no instance of the use of a second Tihanta in a Samana- 
vakya (in the same sentence). All this has been made very clear by 
Bhojadeva in his Srngaraprakaia . 11 Bhartrhari gives two other types 
of sentences in which Ekavakyatva has to be accepted for some tech- 
nical purposes explained by him : 

q=q ct^OTTT 1 

srsrrfa ftsrrarsa asn srfan 

(Ibid. 2.5.) 

The commentator introduces this as follows 

arsrrft sttssr q snfq crfsfitrai- 

snuf^Rrei #fgr frsnaT ?t snskftfo ^rras^ I 


He proceeds to point out that if the meaning of Savisesana is 
widened a little so as to mean both Samanadhikarana and Vyadhikarana 
Visesanas, this type of sentence can also be covered by the Vart- 

tikakara’s definition ( STTWq* ’ETT^qq etc.). He then explains 13 how 
Devadatta is a Vyadhikaranavisesana of vrajani and how the defini- 
tion holds good in this case. There is of course nothing in this sen- 
tence to indicate that it came into vogue very late ; but the recogni- 
I V tion of Ekavakyatva in it is post-Patanjalian. Neither Katyayana nor 
Patanjali intends to cover this. Patanjali while instancing the Vart- 
tika STTFtTRT* etc., does not refer to any sentence in which 

Kriya is qualified by a Vyadhikaranavisesana. It is usual with later 
commentators to try to find support in the works of the Munitraya 
for everything they have to account for ; and in this endeavour they 
often misconstrue the texts; but an impartial researcher has to get 
at the truth. - 

So far we have seen sentences consisting only of two verbs. In 
the following example we have three, the last one being qualified 

n. Prakasa 3, Adayar Library Transcript, Vol. I, p. 398 (No. 39. F. 2.) 

12. P. 69. 

ft 
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temporally (Kalavisesanavisista) by the preceding two. Bhartrhari 
points out the analogy of Ktvantas of which any number can be used 
in a sentence. In this type tooi the recognition of Ekavakyatva is 
post-Patanjalian. According to Patanjali, 13 no Ekavakya consists of 
two or more verbs, with the exception of that of the type of Pacati 
bhavati. Says Hari in the Vakyapadiya : 

w Tfcr' fcr^ri^r fell w*. i 

cr«rr ferret* u 

2 . 6 . 

E.g., ?rar =t3# acr; i 

The commentator adds : 

i 5r^c^OT-:rR%%K fi&RW, i 

sRirft ii 

(p. 70.) 

Though I have incidentally discussed all the types of Ekavakya, 
my basic intention here is to point out only the type of Pacati bhavati 
which could come into vogue in a spoken language alone. 


13. Cf. Mahabhasya on 8. 1. 28. 





GREEK AND SANSKRIT* 


By Ratakrishna Ghosh 

Almost all that is noble and beautiful in European civilisation is derived 
from Greece, and to-day there is hardly a literate man on earth who has not 
imbibed, consciously or otherwise, something of Greek culture, 1 he blooming 
period of this civilisation was short-only eighty years (400-320 R.C.) strictly 
speaking. But in those few years the Greeks traversed distances which more 
plodding peoples have taken centuries to cover. Dark age set in, when the 
wisdom and the arts of Greece were forgotten, and the Renaissance was little 
more than the rediscovery of those arts. It is by no means an accident that 
the language of the ancient Greeks is in many ways more modern than many j 
modern languages. 

The history of the Greek language falls into two parts divided by the age 
of Alexander the Great. The first part is the age of individual Greek 
dialects and the second part that of a common Greek language. Formerly it , 
was believed that the forefathers of the Greeks had invaded and occupied | 
Hellas in one wave, and that their language, homogeneous in origin, split up 
later into various dialects such as Ionian, Dorian, Aeolian etc* This theory has, ! 
however, to be given up to-day. The earliest history of Greek rather begins j 
with a bewildering number of dialects whose development was on the whole J 
convergent till the age of Alexander, after which, however, their development [ 
was pronouncedly divergent, till a time came when there arose the necessity I 
. of artificially creating an idiom intelligible to the whole Greek world : this [ 
was the Koine. Dialectical differences are much sharper in the older period, 
and the original homogeneous Greek idiom is no less a fiction than the origl- } 
nal Indo-European. The history of the individual Greek tribes and Greek j 
religion also points in the same direction. Here too the development has I 
been from diversity towards unity. At the dawn of history the Greeks present j 
the unenviable picture of small eternally warring tribes, sharply distinguished j 
from one another in custom and religion, and wholly without any conscious- f 
ness of national sentiment or solidarity. They had not even a name for all ! 
the Greek tribes together, for the words Hellas and Hellenes occurring in the j 
IHas are to be associated primarily with the southern tract of Thessaly. 

The early history of the Greek dialects, as can be reconstructed from ! 
concrete historical evidence, turns out to he that of successive waves of inva- ! 


* Students who might care to read this paper are expected to have first read my 
‘linguistic Iudroduction to Sanskrit" ( US. ). 
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sion by various tribes which later came to be known as Greek. The last of those 
waves was that of the Dorians, not mentioned in the Xlias but only in the 
Odysseus. Along with the Dorians came also the north-west- Greek tribes 
settled later in Thessaly, middle Greece excepting Attica, and the Peloponnesus, 
as well as in Crete and other islands of the Aegian sea. The earlier tribes who 
were subjugated by these invaders were all together sometimes called Achaeans 
and sometimes Aeolians for want of an appropriate designation. As the Doric 
invaders gradually mingled with the subjected tribes their dialects too tended 
to lose their angularities, but the different components of the resultant mixed 
product remained protrudingiv prominent in different local dialects. In Arca- 
dia, for instance, the Aeolian dialect thrived in pure state because the Dorians 
did not invade the hilly tracts of this region. In other parts of the Pelopon- 
nesus, however, such as Akhaia, Argolis, Laconia, the Doric element even 
got the upper hand, but in Thessaly the Aeolic element remained stronger. 
The chief problem of the early history of the Greek language is to ascertain 
the distribution of the various dialects before the Doric invasion. 

Beside Aeolian and Dorian we have in early Greece also Ionian (including 
Attic). Its historical relation with the Aeolian group has not been fully clari- 
fied. The Ionians moved into their seat in the Cyclades and Asia Minor, 
where they are known in the historical period, from Peloponnesus and Central 
Greece : this is supported by the Ionians’ own tradition, and this also excellently 
suits the whole situation. Attica, which according to Solon was “the first- 
born country of Ionia,” always remained in the hands of this tribe, and is for 
that reason called the mother-land of the Ionians. 

The invading Greek tribes were rude barbarians. They destroyed the 
great M inoan-M ycenean civilisation. But the Greek barbarians had a sense 
for beauty and were quick to learn. They soon mastered the arts of the peo- 
ple they had subjugated and made them their own. But they did more. They 
made even in those early days a great discovery which later gave them their 
brilliant civilisation : they discovered that man can be isolated from the uni- 
verse, and that it is not impossible therefore to make him the master thereof. 
Incidentally, they recognised none but themselves to be full-fledged human 
. beings. Thus the Greeks set the tone of European civilisation for all time to 
come. Life to them was joyful existence. At a time when the Indians had 
realised that cessation of sorrow must be accepted as happiness, the Greeks 
boldly asserted that cessation of joy is sorrow. The Greeks were young still, 
and had not yet seen so much misery and frustrated chances of happiness as 
we have. They were not ashamed therefore of their own happiness and pur- 
suit of joy. Yet. they never lacked warm-hearted generosity. In all the earlier 
civilisations, including the civilisation of India, man had felt himself small and 
humble before the forces of nature, and the gods personifying those forces were 
to him mysterious and inscrutable. Not so however the Grecian gods. It is 
said that God made man in His own image, but in the case of the Greeks th$ 
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opposite would be more true : the Greeks imagined their gods as they were 
themselves. Such gods, naturally, could not be awe-inspiring. I hey were gene- 
rally friendly forces, though by no means, all of them to every human being, for 
like ordinary mortals they too had their prides and prejudices and every human 
foible. “In regard to ordinary truthfulness, Hellenic religion has nothing to 
say, no message to give and Hellenic ethics very little. In the poetic story, 
Athena smiles on the audacious mendacities of Odysseus, and Hermes loves 
the liar Autolykos. Not that the religion consecrated mendacity, only it failed 
to consecrate truth” (Farnell). 

Such were the early Greeks as depicted in the Homeric epics Ilias and 
Odysseus (circa 800 B.C.). They are heroic, not sacerdotal, and therefore 
should be compared rather with our Mahabharata and Ramayana than with 
the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. It was still a far cry to the golden age of 
Athens, when the Athenians flushed with their victory over the invading Per- 
sians set themselves to the task of depriving their neighbours of the same free- 
dom which they had so heroically defended for themselves. This effort led to 
the fall of Athens. But in the moment when Sparta triumphed over Athens, 
Athenian language and literature became pan-Hellenic. The fourth century 
B.C., politically a period of decline and disintegration, served to divest the 
Attic culture of its local and political character and made it universal. 
Alexander was the product of this pan-Hellenic culture. Athenian literature 
and language, however, is of no particular importance for linguistic studies. 
Much more important in this respect are the Homeric epics and the dialectical 
inscriptions of which there are thousands. But a few words must be said about 
the borrowed foreign elements in Greek language and culture. 

It is a common characteristic of all the Indo-European tribes that, though 
uncivilised themselves, they could easily acclimatise themselves to the cultural 
atmosphere of the countries they conquered. Of higher culture they had little 
indeed, but some of their tribes after the final dispersal came in contact with 
peoples possessing high civilisations: these peoples they mostly destroyed, but 
the civilisation of the destroyed peoples passed on to the destroyers. This is 
true also of the Greek tribes, for when they arrived in Greece they found 
there a great civilisation flourishing, which for want of a better name is called 
Aegean. The chief centres of this civilisation were Mycenae and Crete. The 
Greeks themselves called the original inhabitants of the mainland and the 
islands of Greece Pelasgian, Lelegian, Karian etc., and Karian hymns were 
used in Greek cults even in later days. 

Numerous inscriptions in non-Greek languages prove beyond every doubt 
the existence of an older civilisation in the Aegean world. Some of them are 
written in alphabets which are yet unknown and therefore cannot even be 
read. Such non-Greek inscriptions in Crete prove that the Eteocretans, men- 
tioned in the Odysseus, were still living there in the fourth century B.C. The 
inscriptions definitely prove that the Eteocretans (i.e., Original Cretans) were 
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a pre-Indo-European race inhabiting not only Crete and the Aegean islands, 
but also the mainland of Greece. But the Eteocretans were not the only pre- 
Greek inhabitants of Greece. An inscription of the sixth century B.C. dis- 
covered in Lemnos shows remarkable similarities with Etruscan. 

All this definitely proves that there was a vast substratum of pre-Greek 
language and culture on which was foisted at a later date the ruder civilisa- 
tion of the early Greeks. The range of this pre-Greek culture extended from 
Asia Minor to Italy, including all the Aegean islands. Particularly interesting 
in this connection are the Greek words containing the sound group -nth, e.g. 
laburinthos , as dm inthos, Karinthos etc. This sound-group is typically character- 
istic of the place-names of Asia Minor. Only a small portion of the Greek 
words may be traced back to I.-E. roots : this is because among the Greeks 
the original I.-E. vocabulary has been largely supplanted by loan-words from 
the higher Aegean culture. 

Greek has thus been profoundly influenced by the non-Indo-European 
Aegean culture, with which it had no organic relation. But does it show any 
special relation with any I.-E. dialect ? Sometimes it is claimed that Greek 
and Armenian are a pair of twins among the I.-E. dialects like Indie and 
Iranian or Italic and Celtic. But the grounds given are not very convincing. 
Greek, however, shows some striking linguistic innovations common with 
various other I.-E. dialects 

1. Along with other I.-E. Centum languages Greek has retained the origi- 
nal palatals as occlusives, e.g. he-katon : Skt. sata?n etc . The original labio-velars 
too must have been retained intact in the earliest Greek, but in the historical 
period they developed either into labials or dentals ; cf. pole, ils from I.-E. & w -. 

2. Along with Armenian and most of the I.-E. languages of Europe, Greek 
has retained original e, o, a distinct, whereas in Indo-Iranian they have coin- 
cided in a; e.g., Gk. nevos : Skt. ndva . 

3. In Greek, Iranian and Balto-Slavic, original d-\-t or becomes st 
through t s t ; cf. Gk. d(v)istos : Avestan ovistd (root vid~). Skt. shows it in 
these cease, and Italic, Celtic and Germanic show $s. Thus Skt. sattd , Avestan 
hast a, Lat. ob-sessus . 

4. I.-E. nasal sonants n M appear in Greek and Indo-Iranian as am an 
before a vowel and as a before a consonant, but in Italic they appear as em 
en, in Germanic as um tin, in Baltic as im in, and is Slavic as 

5. The augment is known only in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Phrygian and Arme- 
nian, and perhaps also in Germanic. Thus Gr. d~lipe, Skt. d-ricat, Arm. e-lik\ 
As for the other dialects, it is more probable that the augment never existed 
in them at all than that it was lost in them before the historical period. 

This is about all that can be said in support of the view that Greek has 
any special affinity with any other I.-E. dialect. For the history of the Greek 
language it is much more important to ascertain the distinguishing features 
of the chief early dialects, all of which have contributed to the constitution 
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of the immortal language in which the wisdom of Greece has been transmitted 
down the ages. Greek dialectical literature is not inconsiderable, for Herodo- 
tos, the father of history, wrote in Ionian, and Sappho, the tenth Muse, along 
with Alkaios, represents the Aeolian literature. Yet, for linguistic purposes, 
contemporary inscriptions are always preferable to literature, for literary 
language could not but be tampered with in course of transmission. Of such 
inscriptions there is no dearth in Greece, and the most famous of them all 
is the inscription of Gortys in Crete, composed in a Doric dialect of the fourth 
century B.G., in which the whole administrative system of the city of Gortys 
has been described. We shall here briefly enumerate the main distinguishing 
features of the chief early dialects 

1. Doric is characterised by the following peculiarities : (a) Retention of 
original Greek a; (b) ia is retained and not changed into ie as in Attic, cf. hiaros ; 
(c) contraction of a-\-o and a-f-o into a, and that of aJ^e into e; (d) retention 
of t before i in a large measure, e.g. legonti, titheti; (e) the numerals tetores , 

vikati, pratos (for prbtos); (f) the loc. sg. in -ei perceived in many adverbs ; 
(g) the ending of 1. pers. pi. in -mes ; (h) the Doric future (forms in -seo, e.g. 
peseomai “I shall fall”); (i) Future and Aorist in -xd and -xa of non-guttural 
stems ; (j) Passive future with active endings ; (k) Infinitives of athematic verbs 
in -men. 

2. Achaean . (a) Mutation of a into o before or after r ; (b) dn^zand ; (c) 
mutation of o into u in certain cases; (d) ti becomes -si; (e) athematic flexion 
of contracted verbs. 

But Achaean is again divided into the two important sub-dialects (i) Arcado* 
Cyprian, of which the chief common characteristic is that in it the I.-E. labio- 
velars are usually changed into dentals before palatal vowels, e.g. Arc. dello 
for hallo , and (ii) Lesbo- Aeolian, of which the chief common characteristics 
are that in them L-E. iabio-velars appear as labials even before palatal vowels, 
and that the dative plural of the third declension takes the ending -essi. 
Many peculiarities of the Aeolian dialect are conspicuous in the Homeric 
language. 

3. Ionic-Attic. This group is characterised chiefly by the mutation of 
a into e and of u into ii. As further characteristics of this group may be men- 
tioned : (a) the quantitative metathesis of eo into eo 3 (b) very early disappear* 
ance of Digamma, (c) extensive use of the n ephelkoustikon , (d) substitution 
of the suffix - tes for -ter - tor in the living language ; (e) Psilosis is a prominent 
characteristic of Asiatic Ionian. 

Attic is again differentiated from Ionian by several pecularities, the chief 
of which are : (a) retention of the primitive Greek long a after e } i } r ; (b) muta- 
tion of original ss into it ; (c) mutation of original rs into rr . 

We are now perhaps in a position to understand the complexities of the 
Homeric language, which is on the whole the oldest form of Greek known to 

13 
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us. But it has to be borne in mind that it is essentially an artificial dialect, 
and that each and every peculiarity of the Homeric dialect need not have been 
a feature of primitive Greek. In its present form the Homeric epic is consi- 
dered to be a later Ionian recast of an original Aeolic poem. But numerous 
characteristically Aeolic forms have been retained in the Homeric language, 
particularly in those places where the corresponding non-Aeolic forms would 
not fit into the metre. It has to be remembered, however, that the earliest 
rhapsodists used to sing the poems which pieced together later became the 
Homeric epics to the accompaniment of the lyre played by themselves. Mutual 
accommodation is not only possible but almost inevitable when the singer and 
the player are one and the same person : Homeric metre is therefore not so ri- 
gid as the iambus of later ages when the flute had taken the place of the lyre 
and therefore could not be played by the rhapsodist himself. Metrical length- 
ening is as much in evidence in the Homeric language as in the Rgveda.— The 
chief Aeolic features of the Homeric language are the following 

1. it instead of o, as in aguris “assembly” for agora. 

2. or and ro for ar and ra ; thus hnbroton (aor. from hamartdno); orkhamos 
“ruler”: drkho “I rule.” 

g. Homeric a in place of Ionian e should be regarded as an Aeolism ; cf. 
Atreidao, lads etc. 

4. za- for dia~; cf. zdtheos “very godly.” 

5. Gemination of consonants as the result of the shifting of the boundary 
of syllables is one of the most important Aeolic features of the Homeric language. 
Thus -mm-, - nn - out of *sm, *sn, e.g. amine, umme , argennos “white” from 
*arge$~no$. 

6. Labials for I.-E. labio-velars where usually dentals would be expected 
in Greek; e.g. pisures : Alt. Uttar es (I.-E. *k w et-). 

7. Nominatives of masculines of the first declension in -a (instead of -as); 
e.g. euruopa “far-sighted.” 

8. Dative plural of the third declension in -essi. 

9. Infinitives in - menau 

10. The numeral ia for mia, and the particle ke(n). 

With the rough idea of the dialects and the Homeric language we have 
thus acquired, let us now try to understand the structure of the Greek language 
as a whole. ■ 

In the field of phonology, perhaps the most important fact to note is 
that Greek is the only L-E. language in which the three original normal vowels 
(e, o, a) have been kept distinct. Without the help of Greek it could hardly 
have been possible to reconstruct the L-E. vowel-system. Cf. Gr. pher-d , Lat. 
fer-o , Skt. bhdr-a-mi : I.-E. *bher~; Gr. es-ti, Lat. est, Skt. ds-ti . In some Greek 
dialects, however, e became an open sound almost approaching a , particularly 
in the neighbourhood of r, thus giving rise to forms like patdra for patera . 
But this is rather due to the inherent character of the sound r itself, which 
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in the same way sometimes “breaks up” the preceding vowel also in other 
languages into two (a > oa etc.). I.-E. e (Skt. a) too has remained unchanged 
in Greek (cf. I.-E. *me, Gr. mi, Skt. mti ), but within this language it has had a 
chequered history. In Ionic-Attic the e derived from I.-E. e was a closed sound, 
and about the beginning of the Christian era it everywhere became L In 
some other dialects, however, this sound became so open that it could be re- 
presented by tf.—I.-E. o remained unchanged ; cf. I.-E. * ok ton : Gr. oktd, Skt. 
astau ; I.-E. *to-d : Gr. to, Skt. tad. Similarly I.-E. 6 ; cf. Gr. di-do-mi : Skt. 
dd-dd-mi (from I.-E. *do~). In some dialects, however, 6 became a closed sound 
and approached u .— The third normal vowel a too remained unchanged in Gr., 

cf. I.-E. # agros , Gr. agros, Skt. djras; but its long form a became e in Ionic-Attic ; 
thus I.-E. * mater, Skt. matti, Doric mater, but Ionic-Attic meter. The lonic- 
Attie e derived from I.-E. d was a very open sound and thus sharply distinguished 
from the e derived from I.-E. e, and in early inscriptions two different signs 
were used for these two sounds. In Attic the distinction between the two was 
obliterated already in the fifth century B.C., though however only the e derived 
from a reverted in this dialect to the original d after r, i and e : thus Attic 
khord, idsomai, gened . This reversion of e to d in these positions in Attic did 
not take place at one and the same time. The reversion of re to rd took place 
first ; then came the reversion of ee, ie to ed, id. Attic kore is derived from 
kdrud ; this shows that the Digamma disappeared from this dialect after the 
reversion of e to <L—The I.-E. neutral vowel a appears usually as a, as also in 
Latin, Gothic etc. But a alternating with e and 5 appears as e and o res- 
pectively in Greek. Thus a>a : e-std-then from hi-sta-mi (Doric); a > o ; e-do 
-then from di-dd-mi ; a> $ : e-te-then from ti-the-mi (see LIS., p. 31). 

The extreme vowels i, u (i.e. the weak-grade forms of i-diphthongs and it- 
diphthongs) remained unchanged in primitive Greek; cf. I.-E. *i-dhi, Gr. ithi, 

Skt. ihi, and I.-E. m Klutos , Gr. kluios , Skt. smtdh. In Attic however I.-E. u 
became il at an early date ; similarly I.-E. u. In order to represent the sound 
u the Greeks therefore began to use the diphthong on which in pronunciation 
had early become u*. It is a difficult problem of Greek phonology to decide 
where the on is historical and where it is merely a later representative of u. 
But even when ou was not used to express the sound u it was not always a 

diphthong. Where the ou is derived from I.-E. ou as in lomson < *loukton 
it was certainly pronounced as a diphthong originally. But there was also an 
ungenuine ou which was never pronounced as a diphthong, e.g. the result of 
the contraction of 0+0, o+e or eJ^o, The o lengthened in compensation is 
another source of this ungenuine ou, e.g. toils from tons. The diphthong ei 


* Cf. French w=ti anci ou = u, In diphthongs like eu an however the u did not 
hecotne tt, 
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deserves special mention for a similar reason. Besides the ei derived from the 
original Indo-Euiopean (e.g. Gr. el -si : Skt. e-ti) there was another originat- 
ed within Greek which was also genuinely diphthongal, e.g. el “you are” from 
*esi, genet from # genesi. 1 he genuine diphthong ei from both these sources 
eaily became a closed e in Ionic-Attic. But there was, besides, an ungenuine 
ei, always pronounced e, originated through the contraction of e-j-e or through 
compensatory lengthening. When the genuine diphthong ei became e in pro- 
nunciation, ei began to be written also for the sound e. This is the origin of 
the ungenuine diphthong ei, and this is how the Greeks came to write, e.g. 
etnai for enai <*esnai and eisi for *enii <*sent,i.-l.-E. long f-diphthongs 
can still be detected in Greek by means of the iota-subscriptum as in lukoi 
( <* ulk^oi), Doric nikdi ; the Greeks, however, represented I.-E. ei not only by 
the long e with iota-subscriptum but also simply by ei. The subscripted iota 
had become mute at a very early date as is proved by numerous cases of inverse 
writing m which the iota served only to indicate the length of the coefficient As 
for long M-diphthongs, it is to be noted that they became short before a conso- 
nant, e.g. I.-E. *dm-s but Gr. Zeus (for *Zeus); similarly bou-s instead of 
*bdu-s from I.-E. *g w du-s. 

Of the semi-vowels, the nasal ones (n m) have normally developed into 
u in Greek as in Sanskrit; cf. I.-E. *tntos : Gr. tat 6s : Skt. tatd-h, and I-E 
deKm: Gr. deka : Skt. ddsa. The liquids r I have, however, seemingly deve- 
loped an a m Greek, sometimes following and sometimes preceding. Thus 
* ecomes ar or ra and I develops into al or la in Greek ; as r l are 
lar f L ' K er/re and el ! le > these Greek sounds 

erire and eZ /t IJ v" 88 ** 4 that eVen “ the the voweI in I-E. 

J Ij V j 7 h f d r n0t been com plotely destroyed. In fact, Gr. ar at are to 
erived directly from an intermediate grade between I.-E. er and r resp 

r resp °le and i’ Vh ^hf ^ “ intermediate S rade between I.-E. re and 
resp. ie and l. The double representation of I.-E. r l in Greek is therefore 

: nd i ur °^" fcy show ,ha. * « ™ 

*dhrs clr , intermediate grade even of light bases. Examples :-I,E. 

; T Gr - thraSUS ( tharsus ) : Skt - Mr*-; I-E. *plt(h>: Gr. plains: Skt. 
pr iu I-E. *mldu-: Gr. a-mald-u-no : Skt. mrdu.-l.-E. a m have normally 

t icy t::T G r k in skt - } - Thus l - e - S 

dmeJenos (AiZVe 7^ * ^ ^ L ‘ K * d ^^nos > Gr. de- 

ame menos (Attic). I-E. rl developed into ro lo eo- T v ^ 

strotds (cf. Skt. stirndh); I.-E *mf dhros > t.JZ Stxtos> Gr - 

murdh-dn). ' ^ins > *ml ot hros> Gr. blothros (cf. Skt 
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even a conjecture can be made as to the cause of this striking differentiation 
of the same sound in Greek, for the older theory which ascribed this differentia- 
tion to difference in pronunciation in the original Indo-European has no solid 
basis. Between vowels of the same word, I.-E. I completely disappeared 
already in primitive Greek ; thus Gr. trees (Cretan ; Attic tre'ts is a case of 
ungenuine diphthong): Skt. tray ah' I.-E. u (digamma) on the other hand 
was retained in Greek till late into historical times, but in Ionic-Attic it dis- 
appeared at quite an early date. The digamma was in full bloom in the 
Homeric language, though in the Attic version of the epics that has come 
down to us its existence can be detected only from the indication of the metre. 
On the whole, initial digamma disappeared later than the digamma in 
medial position, and at least in one dialect, namely that of Tsaconia, it is 
still persisting.— Of I.-E. consonantal nasals it should be noted that in final 
position m became n in Greek, cf. Gr. ton : Skt. tdm—Qi Indo-European spirants, 
the dental ones deserve special mention. Initially before vowel s became h ; 
Gr, kept a : Skt. sapid . Between vowels of the same word s disappeared com- 
pletely (forms like elusa are due to the analogical influence of egrapsa etc*); 
cf. I.-E. *genesos: Skt. jdnasah : Gr. geneos (Ion.). There is no doubt that be- 
fore disappearing completely, here too, the s had at first become h ; but if this 
h stood at the beginning of the second syllable it was shifted to absolute ini- 
tial. Thus I.-E. *eusd (Skt. osati) at first became *euho in Greek, and then 
further changed to keuo.—' There was in the original Indo-European a surd 
dental spirant ( P ) } something midway between t and s ; it has developed in- 
to t in Greek but s in Sanskrit. Thus I.-E. *Jcpi-: Gr. ktisis : Skt. ksitih. The 
sonant counterpart of this surd spirant was cth ; it has developed into th in Greek 
but s in Sanskrit. Thus I.-E. *gdhem~ : Gr. khthdn (extended-grade form): Skt. 
ksam The sign for the sonant dental spirant (z) was used to indicate the sound 
zd ; thus Athenaze ■» * Athena(n)z-de < *Athena(?i)s-de . In combination 
with I.-E. dh, which became th in Greek, the I.-E. z became 5 ; thus I.-E. 
mizdho-: Gr. mist h 6s : Skt. mldhdm. 

Lastly we shall discuss the story of Indo-European occlusives in Greek, 
and the first thing to note in this connection is that I.-E. sonant aspirates had 
become surd aspirates already in primitive Greek ; pure sonants however re- 
mained unchanged. Thus L-E. *dhumos : Gr. thumos: Skt. dhumdh ; I.-E. 
*bhero : Gr. phero ; Skt. b hard(mi).— L-E. palatals were not spirantised in Cen- 
tum-languages and so we find them as occlusives in Greek; e.g. L-E. *klutos : 
Gr. klutos: Skt. srutdh, I.-E. stchid-: Gr. skhho : Skt. chid-; from L-E. *uo£h- 
(o- grade form of root *ue£h~) is derived Gr. okhos , .and from the e-grade of 
the same root come Skt. vdhati and Avestan vazaiti .- The history of I.-E. labio- 
velars is much more complicated in Greek. Apart from the Aeolic dialects, 
they developed into pure labials before a o, but into pure dentals before the 
sounds e and i ; before and after |h$ sound u however $he labial element was 
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completely lost and they became pure gutturals. Thus I.-E. Gr. po-then, 

Skt. kdh; L-E. *k w is : Gr. its; I.-E. * penile : Gr. pente : Skt. pdnca . Mutation 
of *k w into k in the neighbourhood of the sound u is strikingly proved by the 

word boii-kolos as contrasted with a(v)i- polos or hippo-polos from L-E. *Wol-» 
In the case of the labio-valar sonant aspirate we have further to take into 
consideration the fact of its change into the corresponding surd ; thus I.-E. 
g w h has developed into ph 3 th or kh in Gr. Cf. I.-E. *g w he?i-: Gr. phonos : Skt. 

(g)han-; L-E. # g w /?er-; Gr. theros : Skt. (g)kdras ; L-E. *eu £g w h~: Gr. edkh-e-tai : 
Skt. dh-ate . The unaspirated sonant labio-velar has in the same way developed 
into b 3 d> g. Thus from I.-E. *g w em *g w m- is derived baino 

in Greek; L-E. *g Vf 6 ns : Gr. bous : Skt. gauh ; *g w elbh Gr. (a)delphds : Skt. 
garb hah ; Gr. hugies is to be derived from L-E. *su-g w ii-e$.—A$ for pure velars, 
they have on the whole been retained unchanged in Greek— excepting the 
necessary mutation of gh into kh. Cf. I.-E. *qreues: Gr. kre(v)as : Skt. kravih ; 
L-E. *m(e)igh-: Gr. o-mikhle : Skt. meghdh. 

It is necessary to note however that in the Aeolic dialects the labio-velars 
appear as labials also before the palatal vowels e } i. Thus I.-E. *k w etuT» has 
developed into Att. tettares but Boeot. pet tares and Lesb. pesures. Homeric 
pisures is a case of Aeolism. 

We shall now briefly discuss some of the most striking combinatory sound- 
changes in Greek, of which the most important are perhaps those in connection 
with i and ?. Thus, excepting in Doric, ti > si; cf. Gr. tithesi : Skt. dddhdti ; 
but Doric titheti . As in many other languages, so in Greek too, the nasal had 
a tendency to disappear before spirants. Hence I.-E. *hheronti , Skt. bhdranti 
but Greek pheronsi <<*pheronsi (Doric pheronti). As the sound u had been 
early palatalised in Greek as is clearly attested by writings like -ion- for -u - 3 it 
also succeeded in spirantising preceding t ; I.-E. *tu became su in Greek. 
This palatalisation of u is also responsible for the fact that every initial u has 
the spiritus asper in Greek : as u became lu, its l phonologically became 
h as in hos=: Skt. yah . To explain the spiritus asper of every initial r in 
Greek we shall have to start with words beginning with sr which phonologi- 
cally became rh ; cf. Gr. rhed : Skt. sravati. The spiritus asper was then ex- 
tended to every initial r at least in writing, for it is not sure that the sp. asp. 
without etymological justification was a reality in pronunciation. The influ- 
ence of i on preceding consonants was on the whole like that in Middle- 
Indo-Aryan languages. Thus L-E. ^alios ^ Gr. dllos . But this gemination was 

accompanied by a curious change of place of articulation in the case of gutturals 
of all the three series : immediately followed by 2 they all became tt in Attic 
(and 55 in Ionic), Thus *pal<ialos (connected with Skt. pas-) became pdttalos 
in Attic (Ion. pdssalos ). In the same way, Attic petto , Ion. pesso from ^pek^i b 
(Sxt. pdcaii). But the three unaspirated sonant gutturals seem to have dis- 
appeared in primitive Greek beforehand this?then appears as % in 
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Ionic-Attic, just as simple! appears as % in zugon : Skt. yugdm . Thus from 
I.-E. *meg- (a side-form of *megh-) is derived Ion. mezon (Att. meizon) 
*£*meg-ldn. Like gt also di developed into z ; thus . *dieus'> Zeils. That 
here too the z was pronounced zd is clearly proved by orthographic forms like 
Sdeus for Zeus . Dentals followed by l gave rise to ss (also written $). Thus 
Horn, tossos <^*totios (Skt. tdti); I.-E. *medhios : Skt. mddhyah : Horn, messes , 
Att. mesos. But when i immediately followed a liquid other than l, the result 
normally was the birth of new diphthongs through epenthesis. This f-epen- 
thesis in an important feature of Greek phonology. Cf. balno <C*banlo 
<*bamid < I.-E. teino <*tenw: Skt. tan-; spaird <*spamo 

<L-E. *sprrw : Skt. sphurdti . When ; was preceded by it is doubtful 
whether this epenthesis took place before the u was dropped ; thus he del a 
(: Skt. svadvi ) may be derived both from *suddema or *suddeiud. Similarly 
eureia (: Skt. urvx) from *eureui\a or * eureiud.—lutt us now mention some of the 
combinations of u which are equally interesting. Initial tu everywhere be- 
came s < ss ; cf. Skt. tvac : Gr. sakos ( < *ssakos , cf. pheressakls ). Medially 
it became tt in Attic but elsewhere ss. Thus I.-E. *k w eturres : Att. tettares, 
Ion. tessares. I.-E. Ru became pp in Greek ; cf. hippos : Skt. dsvah. Initial 
su became h in Greek; cf. Gr. hedus (Doric hadils): Skt. svdduh ; I.-E. 
* s uekuros : Gr. hekuros (Skt. svdsurah through assimilation). 

In word-formation Greek has retained many I.-E. suffixes but added more 
of its own. Radical nouns are as much in evidence in Greek as in Sanskrit 
(see Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit, p. 92). Suffix-built forms are ruled 
by the law of accent as in Sanskrit : in the case of the suffix - o ; for instance, 
the agent-nouns regularly take the accent on the last syllable and the action- 
nouns on the first, though however, disturbances of the rule, analogical or 

otherwise, are not rare. Cf. Gr. lukos: Skt. vrkah , Gr .zugon: Skt. yugdm, 
Gr. ne(v)os : Skt. ndvah , Gr. henos : Skt . sanah. The feminine form -d of this 
suffix has mostly become e in Attic, but cf. Boeotian band: Skt. gnd.— 1 The 

suffix -to (fem.-?a) is of Indo-European antiquity ; Gr. mesos : Skt. mddhyah 
from *medhios ; Gr. hagios : Skt. yajyah. It was used in Greek quite exten- 
sively to form denominative adjectives, cf. Gr. hippios : Skt. asviyah etc. The 
feminine suffix -id ( < I.-E. io) corresponds to Skt. -1 (alternating with -yd); cf. 
Gr. potnid: Skt. pdini; Gr. tektaina ( <l*iektanid through epenthesis): Skt. 
taksni. Similarly Gr. doteird : Skt. ddtri , Gr. pherousd < *pheronlt& : Skt. 
bhdranti , Gr. pieird <*piu e rl& : Skt, pivari etc.-The suffix -u is one of the 
oldest I.-E. primary suffixes, and it is clearly preserved in Greek, cf, Gr. pekhus : 
Skt. bdhuhj Gr. genus : Skt. hdnuh, Gr. elakhus : Skt. laghuh etc.— The ancient 
neutral en-stems have gone over to ^-declension along with stems in Men and 
-men ; cf. nom. sg. hard <*karasn 9 gen. krdatos <*kra$ntos : Skt. slrsdn , str$atdh> 
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Similarly peirata < *peruata : Skt. parvan Gr. eidata <p*eduata : Skt. advent-. 
As for the neuter-suffix -md (< # L-E. -mn) } cf. Gr. onoma : Skt. n&ma, Gr. khe li- 
ma : Skt. henna , Gr. helmet :Skt . vdsma etc.— The old primary suffix - no is clearly 
in evidence in Greek ; cf. Gr. Jnipnos : Skt . svapnah, Gr. hagnos : Skt. yajndh etc.— 
The suffixes -er - or and - ter - tor were used from the earliest times to form agent- 
nouns and terms of relationship ; cf. Gr. aner : Skt. nar- } Gr. doth : Skt. da tar- 3 
Gr. pater : Skt. pitar -. 

As in Sanskrit, so in Greek too, the agent-suffix -ter has at its side an in- 
strumental-suffix -tro ; thus agent-noun aroter : instrumental-noun arotron (see, 
LIS., p. 103). Extended by o 3 this agent-suffix became the comparative-suffix 
- tero (Skt. -tara) and practically drove out of the field the older suffix -er(o) serv- 
ing a similar, if not the same purpose (cf. Gr. kuperos : Skt. uparah). The 
corresponding superlative suffix -tatos, is a Greek innovation. From tetra-tos, 
ena-tos, deka-tos etc. was at first abstracted a suffix - at os , cf. Horn, trit-atos : 
tritos ; and from forms like triiatos was further abstracted the suffix -tatos. For 
the superlative suffix -isto see LIS., pp. 104-5.— The suffix -ti was almost as 
productive in Greek as in Skt.; cf. Gr. dosis : Skt. datih , Gr. stasis : Skt. sthitih , 
Gr. pustis : Skt. buddhih etc.— The suffix -uos of perfect participle has been 
retained in its pure form in Greek without the analogical nasal (LIS. p. 99). 
In feminine this suffix assumes the form -eta ( <*- uesld) to which corresponds 

-usi in Sanskrit ; cf. Gk. ge-gon-eia 3 Skt. ja-gm-usi. 

In noun-inflexion, instead of the ending -s in nom. sg. masc. the stem 
itself is usually extended as in Skt. if ending in -n, -r or -5 ; thus tekton (:Skt. 
taksa ), path (: Skt. pita), diismenis (: Skt. durmandh). The shifting forward 
of the accent in vocative is a characteristic not only of Sanskrit but also of 

Greek ; cf. nom. Zeu : voc. Zeu (i.e. Zeii).—' The ending -m in acc. sg. phonologi- 
cally becomes - a when coming after athematic stems (e.g. pod-a), 

though in other languages the stem itself is usually thematised before this con- 
sonantal ending (cf. Skt. pad-a-m). Similarly Horn, nea <1 *?iaupi 3 but Skt. 
ntv~am f Lat. ndv-em . As in Sanskrit, neuter stems, excepting those in -o, take 
no ending in nom.-acc. sg ; cf. Gr. methu : Skt. mddhu ; Gr. ono-ma 
<*ono-m?i: Skt. ndma <C *namn .—From the Indo-European epoch, o-stems 
had one form in -6 and another in -e in instr. sg. (cf. Lat. quo , bene , Skt. vrka); 
the a-stems moreover had a form in -d (cf. Skt. dost). All these there forms are 
clearly perceptible in Greek; thus pd-pote shows the instrumental in but 
the dialectical form pe-poka (Lac.) of the same word has the instrumental end- 
ing -e. As for the instrumental singular in -d of a-stems, cf. Dor. krupha 
The Indo-European dative-suffix -ai in singular is still preserved in the infini- 
tive forms khamai } domenai etc. (cf. the ending - e in Skt. pitre). Besides this 

another dative-ending -ei is guaranteed not only by Horn, dii-philos, , Cypr. 
diveiphilos but also by Oscan diuvei. When joined to stems in -o or - d , the 
ending ai became -6i or -di as in Gr. htppoi , khtrai.- Only o-stems 
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in the original Indo-European had a special form in abh sg., and that 
in -od or -ed ; cf. Old Lat. Gnaivod , facilumed. Of these two, there is 
no trace of -ed in Greek, but -od is preserved in several frozen adverbial 

forms and Delph. voikd < *voikdd.~ Two distinct suffixes ~(o)s and -s( t )o were 
used in gen. sg. in the original Indo-European. For -os cf. Gr. kunos : Skt. 
sunah. Simple -5- as genitive-suffix is in evidence in des-potes < * dents- (Skt, 
dam -pat i). The ending -sp is well attested in Horn, hippoio : Skt. dsvasya, 
etc. In Homer the ending -ou is about as frequent as -oio. But a third ending 
-oo, though not clearly recorded, has to be accepted in view of various indica- 
tions of prosody. This -oo < -oso is also of Indo-European origin, cf. O. Ch. 
SL ceso, Goth. Pi$<. * peso. The ending -ou is considered to be the con- 
tracted form of this -oo.— From the earliest times the loc. could be either suffix- 
less or suffix-formed according as it was adverbial or not (see LIS., pp. 125-6). 
The loc. ending -i is still clearly in evidence in the Horn, polei < *polev-i : 
this form also suggests that the loc. ending -an of i-stems which is regarded as 
an Indo-Iranian innovation might have been of Indo-European antiquity (but 
see LIS. p. 44).— The dual number was never on the same footing as singular 
and plural even in the original Indo-European ; it was resorted to only in the 
case of things which go by pairs such as eyes, hands etc. Yet even in the case 
of such objects, the dual number was by no means consistently used and in 
the Homeric language metre rather than grammatical considerations seems to 
have determined to use of the dual number. Greek dual endings are difficult 
to reconcile with those of other Indo-European languages.— In plural, the end* 

ings in accusative deserve special consideration. The I.-E. ending -n$ ( > as 
in post-consonantal position) in masc. and fern, is clearly in evidence in Cretan 
forms such as tons, tans etc. The nasalless accusative-ending -as in plural is 
also preserved in Greek ; cf. Gr. kunas : Skt. sunah. The neuter plural-ending 
-a in accusative agrees perfectly with the corresponding -i in Skt. (see LIS. pp. 
120-1); thus Gr. pheronta : Skt. bhdranti, Gr. tettara : Skt. catvdri . This end- 
ing -a is found also after neuter stems in -i and - u ; cf. tria, ddkrua correspoding 
to Skt. tri, purti etc. (LIS. p. 122). This -id -ud may be phonologically derived, 
from I.-E. -fa -ud (cf. Gr. potnia : Skt. pdtni); but the final d may also be due to 
mechanical transfer from post-consonantal position as in tettar-a : Skt. catvdr-L 
—As example of I.-E. instrumental plural may be mentioned the dative form 
lukois (: Skt. vrkaih)* The alternative dative form lukoisi is however an Indo* 
European locative plural (see LIS., pp. 117-8). The Indo-European plural -end- 
ing - dm in genitive (cf. Skt. devdm, Lat. deum) has phonologically become dfrl 
in Greek ; cf. Gk. kun 6 n : Skt. sunam etc.— The Homeric ending -phi(n) fune* 
tioning in all the cases excepting nominative and accusative is to be connected 
14 ' 
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with the Wz-endings o£ Sanskrit (LIS., pp. 16-7). In Greek this ending may 
be used also in singular,— which is however not the case in Sanskrit. 

. We shall begin our brief survey of the Greek verbal system with the aug- 
ment, about which the essential things have been discussed already in LIS., pp. 
141-2. Specifically for Greek it is necessary to note that on account of the 

disappearance of initial s 3 h sj? and si of the verb the augment often comes 
in contact with a secondary initial vowel : contraction of the augment with these 
secondary initial vowels is often irregular. But the contraction is regular where 
the verb-form, following the augment had for its initial a vowed from the begin- 
ning : thus Gr . ea (Skt. asam) This apparent protraction of the 

initial vowel is called the temporal augment in contrast to the uncontracted 
augment in epheron etc. which is called syllabic . But the syllabic augment 
too had to often undergo contraction as the result of the disappearance of inter- 
vocalic s and 1 in primitive Greek, e.g. eikhon (Dor. ekhon) < *e-sekhon. 
Contraction of the syllabic augment however did not take place in similar cases 
where the initial sound dropped was u; cf. Homeric e-eipon etc. This is 
because the digamma disappeared so late that after its fall the law of contrac- 
tion was no longer in force. The temporal augment on the other hand, origi- 
nating in cases like *e-esm where the protraction of the initial vowel was 
but the result of normal contration, became a general principle applicable ap- 
parently to any root beginning with a vowel, e.g., agon , laineio, ugiainon etc. 
Gradually even vowels which only secondarily became initial began to be pro- 
tracted in this way, cf. okheito instead of *e~(v)okheito . 

Both the present-reduplication with i and the perfect-reduplication with 
e (LIS., pp. 37-8) are clearly in evidence in Greek. Moreover, as in Sanskrit 
(see Whitney, § 590 d), so in Greek too, of two or more consonants at the 
beginning of a root, generally only the first is repeated in the reduplication- 
syllable. This rule applies particularly to roots beginning with an occlusive 
followed by a liquid (thus kleid : ke-klei-ka, dr ad : de-dra-ka) or with s followed 

by an occlusive (thus he-ste-ka <i*se-ste-ka). Otherwise however the redupli- 
cation-syllable in perfect consists usually merely of e when the root begins 
with a consonat-group. Thus strateuo ; e-strateu-ka , ktizd : e-kti~ka y gignosko : 
e-gnoka etc. That also roots with initial r have in the reduplication-syllable 

only e is because their original beginning was sr-, ur - etc. The original initial 
double-consonance appears as -rr- in the augmented forms of the roots concern- 
ed ; thus rhipto : i-rrlpha (cf. errimmat tte-unp-mai). But an uncontracted 
reduplicating syllable e is often but the remnant of a previous ue- ; thus from 
btheb we have the perfect form e-dsmai < * ueudsmai; similarly eirgas-mai 
< # Ue-uergasmai (present : ergdzomai). In classical Attic we have in this way from 
hordo the. perfect-form he*oraka < * %e.%ora-ka >- The so-called Attic reduplica- 
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tion (see LIS., p. 144), in which the reduplication-syllable consists of the initial 
vowel and the consonant following it, is of Indo-European antiquity, cf. Arm. 

ar-ar-i (from present ar-nem). Typical Greek examples are akikoa *ak- 
ako ua, dd-oda etc. This Attic reduplication is not confined to perfect only, 
but is known also in Aorist (e.g. eg-ag-on) and Infinitive (e.g. ag-ag-etn). It is 
a special feature of Attic reduplication in perfect that In the radical syllable 
the initial vowel is protracted, e.g. dd-dd-a.— Long reduplication-syllable in per- 
fect as in Skt. da-dh&ra is not unknown in Greek ; cf. the augmentless Homeric 
pluperfect de-dekto from dekhomai. 

Greek verbal stems, like those of Sanskrit (see LIS. pp. 146 ff.), may be 
of present-present or present-aorist, and, as in Sanskrit, the original aspectal val- 
ues of each have largely become temporal in the historical period. We shall 
first discuss the aorist-stems, which are on the whole much simpler than the 
present-stems. According as the aorist-stem is asigmatic or not, it is called 
strong or weak. Typical examples of strong root-aorist are Gr. e-dr an : Skt. 
a-drd-t, Gr. e-be-n : Skt. d-ga-t etc. in which there is no ablaut-modification of 
the root. Aorists of the type el don (: Skt. avidat) correspond to the a-aorists 
of Sanskrit (see LIS., pp. 152-3): they may also be called root-aorists of thematic 
bases. As (in the unaugmented form) the accent falls on the thematic vowel 
(cf. Skt. tud-a-ti), the roots in ^-aorist are as a rule weak-graded ; thus e-lip-on , 
d-phug-on , e-trap-on etc. Strong aorists in -en such as e-mdne-n , e-phdne-n etc. 
were originally intransitive in meaning, but later their significance became pre- 
dominantly passive. But the aorist in - en was eclipsed by the aorist in - then 
which is supposed to have been abstracted out of forms in - thes (Skt. -thus) 
of the 2. person sg. pret. med. The ending - thes in e-do-thes (cf. Skt. d-di-thdh) 
is of historical origin ; the element -th- of this ending was analogically extended 
from here to every person and number.— The sigmatic aorists which are geneti- 
cally connected with ^-presents (LIS., p. 153), however, were much more pro- 
ductive, cf. Gr. e-phers-en ; Skt. d-bhdrs-am, Gr. e-teis-a : Skt. a-cals-am , Gr. 
e-leips-a : Skt. a-raiks-am , etc. Sigmatic aorists of dissyllabic roots, i.e. ^-aorists 
(type Skt. d-staris-am ), are also well attested in Greek, cf. e-kremas-a <£ *ekremv$a 
from the dissyllabic root *kremd As Greek examples of reduplicating aorist 
(type Skt. dfijanat) may be mentioned kd-klu-thi , e-pe-phno-n etc. (Brgm.-Th. 

§332.334)- 

Of Greek present-stems, only some of the chief ones may be discussed here. 
Unreduplicating full-grade roots with thematic vowel (type Skt. bhdr-a-ti) are 
quite common in Greek (cf. pherd , ekho, stegd etc.) as also thematic reduced- 
grade roots (type Skt. tud-a-ti) such as lit-o-mai , gluph-o , graph-5 with secondary 
accent, perhaps after pherd etc. As for reduplicating presents, cf. Gr. hist e-mi : 
Skt. tistha-mi, Gr. di do-mi : Skt. dd-da-mi (for *di-dti-mi), Gr. pim-ple-mi pim- 
pla-men : Skt. pi-par-mi pi-pr-m&h. L-E. ^-presents have assumed various forms 
pn account of the peculiar phonetic laws obtaining in Greek. Thus Gr, maim* 
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mat <Z*man-io-mai (epenthesis): Skt. tnanye ; Gr. rhezo for urazo <*urag- 
20 : Goth, waiirkja ; Gr. hdzomai <~*hag-lo- : Skt. yap; Gr .pesso < %pck u '-ld 
Skt. pacya-te. Of nasal- presents, the type damna-mi corresponds to Skt. mrna- 
mi etc. There is a striking difference however in the weak-grade forms ; cf. 
Gr. mdrna-mai but Skt. mrni-mah instead of *mrni-mah the length 

of the vowel in the Sanskrit form is perhaps of rhythmic origin. Homeric 
tdnu-tai : Skt. tanu-te ( etc. are formantically identical with the type 

Gr. dr-nu-mi : Skt. r-nd-mi (see LIS., p. 151). Athematic nasal-presents of 
the type rindk-ti , jundk-ti of Sanskrit are not traceable in Greek (but see 
Schwyzer, p. 692 ; Brgm.-Th., p. 336). But their thematic counterparts 
munc-a-ti etc. (LIS., p. 151), extended by the stem-suffix - ano -, became quite 
productive in Greek; cf. punthanomai (: I.-E. *bheu d /?.-), tunkhdno (Aor. 
i-tukh-e), handand etc. Indo-European inchoative presents characterised by 
the suffix sP(h)o- (> ccha in Skt. rcchati, prcchdti, icchdii etc.) are well repre- 
sented in Greek; cf. thnesko , diddsko , gignoskd (LIS., p. 549). 

Indo-European desiderative presents with the root-suffix -s~, perhaps derived 
from sigmatic aorists of the subjunctive mode which in meaning were hardly 
distinguishable from what later became known as future forms, have provided 
the bulk of future forms in Greek as in Sanskrit (see LIS., p. 153). But the 
Greek future-suffix is without the element l which is an inalienable feature of 
the corresponding suffix in Sanskrit; thus Gr. pleiiso-mai : Skt. plosya-ti ; Gr. 
terp-sd : Skt. tarp-syd-ti ; Gr. gnd-s o-mai : jnasyd-ti. The suffix -s- however may 

phonologically disappear altogether; thus bald , Horn, baled <*balesd, Simi- 
larly pres, deiro : fut. derd J pres, theino : fut. thend , pres. sMllo : fut. skelo , 
etc.— The Doric future, characterised by the suffix seo- (cf. Homeric peseomai), 
is regarded as the result of the crossing of the forms in so - (leipso) with those 
in -eo- (baled). 

Greek shows two remarkable innovations in perfect-formation. Beside per- 
fects of the type ge-gon-a, le-loip-a etc. derived from the original Indo-European 
(cf. Skt. ja-jtin-a> ri-rec-a for *re-rec-a) } we have in Greek also guttural perfects 
(of the type le-lu-ka from luo) and aspirated perfects (type te-troph-a from 
trepo). The guttural element of the /^-perfects is met with also in Greek 
aorist-forms like e-the-ka, e-dd-ka and Latin perfect-forms such as fe-ci, ie-ci. 
In Latin this guttural element has invaded also present-forms, cf. facio, iacio . 
This is not the case in Greek, but see Cyprian doko for didomi ! Greek 
guttural perfects of the earliest period were made from vowel-roots only; e.g. 
le-lu-ka . In post-Homeric period they were at first made also from roots end- 
ing in liquids, e.g. die-phthar-ka from dia-phtheird , pe-phan-ka from phaind . 
Finally guttural perfects began to be formed also from roots in occlusives— thus 
pi-pgi-ka, from peitho etc. This guttural element might have been originally 
a root-increment with perfective force, cf. Skt. da-: da &-.—' The aspirated perfects 
lire wholly an affair of form-analogy. Perfect-forms like gdgrapha from grdphq 
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had to have an aspirate. Somehow this element caught the imagination of 
the Greeks and they extended it gradually to forms where it could have no 
etymological justification. Thus pe-pom-pha from pempo, ke-hloph-a from 

kleptd , ikha from ago etc. In the Homeric language the use of the aspirated 
perfect is restricted. But later this perfect became very popular. 

Regarding verbal modes it is necessary to remember that Greek is the 
only Indo-European dialect besides Sanskrit in which the optative has been re- 
tained distinct from subjunctive : what passes for “Subjunctive” in the other 
dialects is mostly of optative origin. The Indo-European optative-suffix was 
ie : i (see LIS., p. 158), which is clearly perceptible in Gr. eien <^*esiem : 
Skt. syam etc. In the case of thematic verbs however we find the suffix - oi in 
optative (e.g. pheroi) which can but be the thema-vowel 0 plus i : the optative- 
suffix was therefore throughout only i in the case of thematic verbs, and that 
not only in Greek but also in Sanskrit (see LIS., loc. cit). The endings of 
optative are secondary— though not always— both in Greek and Sanskrit.— From 
the earliest times the modal suffix of the subjunctive could be both long or 
short according as the verb was thematic or not (see LIS., p. 159), and the 
subjunctive stems of athematic verbs are indeed nothing but their thematised 
forms (see Brgm.-Th. § 401. 1). Thus ind. i-men: subj, i-o-men (athematic); 
ind. pher-o-men pher-e-te : subj. pher- 6 -men pher-e-te (thematic). But Greek 
like other Indo-European dialects favoured the long-vowel subjunctive forms 
more than the short-vowel ones which looked like thematic verb-forms 
of the indicative and were therefore ambiguous from the beginning. This ex- 
pansion of the long-vowel forms was further facilitated by the fact that some 
verbs were both thematic and athematic in the indicative— wherefore their sub- 
junctive forms too could be normally both long-vowelled and short-vowelled. 
Moreover in the original Indo-European the same ending -a was used in the 
first person singular active both of thematic and athematic verbs in the sub- 
junctive # ; cf. Gr. teiso, Skt. brdvd (athematic): Gr. ago, Skt. area (thematic). 
Hence the motive for and the facility to replace the short-vowel subjunctive 
forms by long-vowel ones were never wanting. 

As regards personal endings, Greek has preserved both the primary end- 
ings -6 (thematic) and -mi (athematic) in the 1. pers. sg. of the present indicative 
(see LIS., pp. 21, 161). The corresponding primary ending -si of the 2. pers* 
is still perceptible in es-sl which in Homer might have been throughout used 
(see Bgmn.-Th., § 414. 1) for the later form eis, of which the ending is clearly 
secondary in appearance as also that of thematic verbs like phereis etc. The 
primary ending -ti of 3. pers. sg. has been preserved in Doric (cf. dido-ti etc.) 
though in Attic it has phonologically become -si. The ending -men in 1. pers. 


* Though in the indicative the corresponding endings were sharply different, e. g, 
ro and»w?\ 
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pi. is a Greek innovation, but the Indo-European ending -mes (Skt. -mas) is 
dearly perceptible in the Doric forms mkb-mes , estisa-mes etc. The origi- 
nal primary ending in 2. pers, pi., as attested both by Centum and Sat sna 
dialects, seems to have been ~ie, which however appears as the corresponding 
secondary ending in Sanskrit; thus Gr. phere-te, O. Ch. SL bere-te : Skt. bhdra - 
tha (but see the secondary ending -ta in d-bhara-ta). In 3. pers. pL the Indo- 
European ending was -enti after consonant : thus Doric *h-enti : Skt. s-dniL 

Its secondary form -ent phonologically became -en in Greek, cf. Horn. §-enz 
Skt. As-an < *e-es-ent. After sonant the primary ending in this position was 
-nti (cf. Dor. phero-nti : Skt. bhara-nti), and the secondary ending was -nt which 
phonologically became -n both in Greek and Sanskrit ; thus Gr. e-phero-n : Skt. 
a-bhara-n «<* e-bhero-nt. 

The endings of Imperative were somewhat different from the beginning. 
Already in the original Indo-European, thematic verbs were endingless in 2. pers. 
sg., but athematic verbs took the ending -dhi ; cf. Gr. phere : Skt. bhdra , but 

Gr. klu-thi : Skt. sru-dhL — The Indo-European imperative ending -tdd^> Skt. 
- tat (see LIS., p. 163) is well attested in Greek, cf. (v)isto : Skt. vittdt etc.— The 
peculiar perfect endings in Skt. veda vettha veda have their exact counterparts 
in Gr. oida ozstha oide. The endings of reduplicating perfects are not 
so easily reconcilable, but see Gr. gegona : Skt. jajdna etc.— As for medial end- 
ings of the present, let us mention that Gr. -tai ~sai correspond to Skt. -te -se ; 
but to Gr. -mai corresponds not - me but -e in Skt. Thus Gr. pheromai , but 
Skt. bhare. This -mai like the corresponding active ending -mi seems to have 
been originally of the athematic flexion. 
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KUSADVIPA 

In an illuminating paper read before Section II of the Indian 
History Congress (Calcutta Session, 1939), Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
threw a flood of light on the geographical knowledge of the ancient 
Indians. In that paper the learned Professor made an interesting 
suggestion regarding the connection of Sakadvipa of the Puranas with 
the “Saka tyaiy taradraya (or, paradraya),” i.e., “the Skythians that 
are beyond the sea,” mentioned in the inscriptions of ancient Persian 
emperors (Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription of Darius no. A, 11 . 28-29). 

The name of a country called Kus and a people called Kusiva 
(inhabitants of Kus) are found in several Old Persian inscriptions. 
The Hamadan inscription of Darius (c. 522-486 B.C.), for instance, 
gives the following boundaries of the empire of that great monarch : 
haca Sakaibis tyaiy para Sugdarn amata yata a Kusa haca Hindauv 
amata yata a Sparda, i.e., “from the Skythians that are beyond Sog- 
diana— from there— as far as Kus, from Hindu (=Sindu —India =the 
district on the Indus) —therefrom— as far as Sparda (—Sardis).” 
Some scholars identify Kus with Ethiopia, while others place a country 
of that name in middle Egypt (Hall, Ancient History of the Near 
East , 7th ed., p. 225). As Mudraya (=Egypt) and Kus are both men- 
tioned in the list of satrapies of the ancient Persian emperors, their 
Kus cannot be placed in Egypt. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the country called Kus was situated somewhere in north-eastern 
Africa beyond Egypt. It appears possible to connect this country 
with Kusadvipa, which is (like Sakadvipa) one of the seven island- 
continents metioned in the Puranas. 


Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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[ THE SOURCES OF THE KALIYA-NAGA LEGEND 

Under the caption “ Sources of two Krishna Legends,” there ap- 
peared an article recently 1 where the author attempts to trace the 
origin of the two sagas viz., the Syamantaka legend and the story of 
the Kaliya-naga. Regarding the latter legend, the author takes into 
consideration the versions of it as exists in the Satapatha-brahmana 2 
the Harivamsa and the Visnu-purana, and concludes that the legend 
might have originated among the old Vedic gdithas and that it is not 
possible to make any definite statement regarding the origin of this 
legend. 3 The present is an attempt to bring in one more Vedic pas- 
sage which seems to have some connection with this legend and there- 
by trace the earliest known source of this story. 

The Vedic passage in question is from the Rg-veda and forms 
part 4 of the 96th hymn of the VIII Mandala of that Veda. The 
verses run as follows 

dva drapso amsumdtim atisthad iyandh krsno dasdbhih sahdsraih 
dvat lam, indvah sdcyd dhdmantam dpa snehitir nrmdna adhatta [ 
drapsdm apasyam visune carantam upahvare nadyo amsumdtyah 
nabho na krsnam avatasthivdmsam tsydmi vo vrsano 

• yudhyatdjau [| 

ddha drapso amsumatya updsthe ’dharayat tanvarn titvisdnah | 
visa ddevir abhi acarantir brhaspdtina yujendrah sasdhe ]j 

Wilson translates the verses thus 

“The swift-moving Krsna with ten thousand (demons) stood on 
the Amsumatl ; by his might Indra caught him snorting (in the 
water); he, benevolent to man, smote his malicious (bands). 

I have seen the swift-moving (demon) lurking in an inaccessible 
place, in the depths of the river Amsumati, (I have seen) Krsna stand- 
ing there as (the Sun) in a cloud ; I appeal to you showerers ; conquer 
him in battle. 

Then the swift-moving one shining forth assumed his own body 
by the Amsumatl, and Indra with Brhaspati as his ally smote the 
godless hosts as they drew near.” 


x. Indian Culture — Vol. VI, No. 4.— pp. 464 ff. 

2. The Satapatha Brahmana mentions only the ‘driving of a great snake 
from its own place, the lake’ (mahahim iva vai hradan baltyah anvavetyanutta 
svadasthdndt), but there is no definite evidence to say that the Brahmana is 
here referring to one of the exploits of Krsna in his youth. 

3 - Op. cit., p. 46?. 4. RV. VIII. 96 (13-15). 
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The Brhaddevata (VI. 109- 15) which comments on these verses 
says that the story contained here is that pertaining to the flight of 
Soma and his recapture. Soma, being afraid of Vrtra, betook him- 
self, it is said, to a river named Amsumati in the country of the 
Kurus. Indra followed it with Brhaspati and the Maruts, and re- 
quested it to come back. It, however, thought that Vrtra had come 
with a hostile host with the intention of slaying it, and not only re- 
fused to return but also attempted to resist. The mighty Indra then 
captured it by force, and took it to the gods who drank it and were 
thereby enabled to vanquish their natural enemies, the demons. 

Commenting on these verses, Sayana says that the allusion here 
is to the legend that Indra, aided by Brhaspati and the Maruts, slew 
the demon Krsna, who with 10,000 other demons had occupied the 
river Amsumati. 3 Sayana also mentions the legend given in the 
Brhaddevata , but he dismisses that account with the remark that, not 
being implict in the Mantra (word of a Rsi), .it cannot be accepted 
(etad anarsatvena anadaraniyam hhavati 6 ). 

Benfey takes Amsumati to be the sunlight and construes the line 
dpa snehitlh nrmand adhatta as referring to the cloud : 

[“In die Amsumati sinkt niedereilerul, hersclireitend mit zehntau- 
senden der schwarze.”] 7 KTAAATSaA- 

A fourth explanation of these verses would be to take them as 
sources of the Kaliya-naga legend which is familiar to us chiefly 
through the Puranas. The description that Krsna stood on the Amsu- 
mati with 10,000 demons might have been responsible for the des- 
cription of the many-hooded Kaliya serpent which, with its parapher- 
nalia, infested the River Yamuna ; so also the account that Krsna 
accompanied by his brother Balarama went to the river Yamuna, van- 
quished the black serpent (Kaliya-naga) and drove him along with 
his followers from that place, might have been suggested by the Vedic 
story that Indra and Brhaspati together fought with the demon Krsna 
and his acolytes who had infested the river Amsumati and vanquished 


5. The Nitimahjari of Dya-dviveda also quotes this legend in the course 
of its commentary on RV. VIII. 96. 13. 

6. It is difficult to agree here with Sayana for the Brhaddevata, which is 

responsible for this parallel account, does not deserve to be treated so cheaply ; 
cp. Max Muller — Varieta Lectionae to Vol. IV of his edition of the Rgveda 
with Sayana’s commentary— p. 50. . 

7. Cited in Wilson’s Rgveda — Vol. V. p. 192 n. ' " 

15 
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them all. 8 9 Thai according to Vedic tradition India and Visnu be- 
long to the same group of gods 0 (i.e., Solar deities), that Krsna in ttie 
Bhagavata is none else than an incarnation of Visnu , and that Amsu- 
mati is another name for the river Yamuna , are some more factors 
which support the above supposition. 

The story of the fight between Indra and Vrtra which is very 
frequently mentioned in the Rgveda seems also to have exerted some 
influence on the Kaliya-naga legend. Vrtra is conceived by the 
Vedic seers as having the form of a serpent. He seems to have 
received the appellative ‘ahi’ as a formidable enemy of mankind, en- 
veloping his prey like a serpent in his coils. The Vrtra-slayer 
Indra, who is also called the serpent-slayer, is said to have slain the 
serpent (RV. IV. 17. 1; VIII. 82. 2.) The identity of Ahi and Vrtra 
becomes ' quite clear when we see that these two terms often inter- 
charge (RV. I. 32. x, 2, 7-14); and by the ‘first born of the serpents’ 
( prathamajam ahinamj 10 none else is meant than ‘Vrtra, the most 
Vrtra’ (Vrtrdm Vrtratdram ). 11 When Ahi is mentioned alone, the 
results of Indra’s victory over him are the same as in the case of Vrtra, 
the god causing the waters to flow, delivering the seven streams, or 
winning the cows. The waters are said to be encompassed by the 
serpent, the action being frequently expressed by the root vr- to en- 
compass’ (RV. II. 29. 2; VI. 20. 2.); the waters are also sometimes 
said to be arrested by the serpent and Indra is said to have set them 


8. It may be of interest to note in this connection that the myth of 
Kafiya-naga, astronomically interpreted would resolve itself thus : “The ser- 
pent is the Aslesa asterism ; the Sun plunges into the rainy season which is 
metamorphosed as the Yamuna river, and as at that time he comes in conjunc- 
tion with the Serpent, the fancy is that he subdued him, while the sea to which 
he is sent is the blue sky itself” (“Essays on Indo-Aryan Mythology” by Nara- 
yana Ayyangar, Part II, pp. 510 ff.) 

9. It is also a fact that one of the most prominent secondary characteristics 
of the Vedic Visnu is his friendship for Indra. One entire hymn in the RV. 
(i.e., VI. 69) is dedicated to these two deities conjointly. Even in hymns 
where Visnu alone is extolled, Indra is the only other deity incidently asso- 
ciated with him (cf. RV. I. 155. 2 ; RV. VII. 99. 5). Visnu is said to have 
strode his three steps by the energy (ojasa) of Indra (RV. VIII. 12. 27), 
while Indra about to slay Vrtra says ‘Friend Visnu, stride out vastly.’ 
Vijijtu, is also, very frequently allied with Indra when the latter sets out to fight 
with Vrtra and other demons. In later Puranic Mythology also, Visnu goes 
by the name of Upendra, India, the junior. 

10. RV. I. 32. (3, 4). 11. Ibid. L 32. 5. 
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free (srjdh sindhurhr dhina jagrasdn&n ). 12 Vrtra, the serpent, who, 
in the Vedic story, encompassed the waters should have later been 
described as the serpent Kaliya who infested the river Yamuna and 
made the water poisonous and hence inaccessible ; and the Vedic 
story of Indra who killed Vrtra and released the waters might have, 
in later literature, transformed itself into the story of Krsna who, 
having vanquished Kaliya and driven him out of the river Yamuna, 
made the river approachable. 

We could, therefore, possibly, infer that the Kaliya-naga. legend 
must at least have been inspired by. these two Vedic stories of the 
fight between Indra on the one side, and the demon Krsna 13 or Vrtra. 
on the other, though it has to be admitted that a pre-Puranic work, 14 
narrating the full story of Kaliya-naga as is now available to us, is 
still a matter for discovery. 

H. G. Narahari. 


12. Ibid. IV. 17. 1 ; X. 111. 9. 

13. ' This enmity between Indra and Krsna in the Vedas seems also to have 
been adopted by the Puranas, for jn the, Bhagavata (X. 16.) we hear of Krsna 
lifting up the Govardhana mountain to protect the cows from the terrific tor- 
rents of rain caused by the irated Indra. 

14. The Mahdbharata (Sabhaparva-Chap. LIII. 14-15) also narrates this 
story in two verses, but the description is too very brief. Mr. J. C. Ghosh over- 
looks this passage when he observes that ‘there is no mention of the incident’ 
in the Mahdbharata (Indian Culture (— Vol. VI., p. 466). 


lill |||f|fl| ( 3 ) | | J | | ' I || 

YUVARAJA DIVAKARA 

Since all suggestions made and inferences drawn in history on 
indirect evidences ^always involve the risk of error, my identification 
or the Yuvaraja Divakara of the Sadnktikarnamrta (I.C., VI, p. 355) ; 
may be wholly wide of the mark, but I regret that Dr. D. C. Sircar’s 
suggestion (ibid.,- pp. 478-79) does, not improve the, case in any- way- 
when he identifies the author in question with the Vakataka prince 
lvakarasena (c. 400 a.d.), of whom we do not even know that he ha# 
outlived the period of his minority. As such, the question of d 
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authorship or the Setubandha does not arise here at all, but suppos- 
ing, on the one hand, that the name of the Vakataka Pravarasena, 
rather than that of the Pravarasena of Kasmira, has to be associated 
with this work as its author, and to him also are to be attributed 
the verses in the Kavlndravacanasamuccaya, Sub hasit avail, Padydvall, 
etc., quoted under the name of a Pravarasena, and, on the other, that 
the Vakataka Divakarasena did attain to major age, the proposed 
identification, standing alone and without any corroboration from 
any direction, is of no real help to us. 

It is, I may add here, characteristic of Sridharadasa to draw from 
Bengal poets in his Saduktikarnamrta, as much as Vallabhadeva does 
in respect of Kasmirian poets in his Subhasitdvali, and since a poet 
Divakara is absolutely unknown to other anthologies available in print 
than the Saduktikarnamrta, I prefer to take him as one belonging to 
Bengal, and, again, in view of that he alone is quoted therein as 
Yuvaraja, it is not improbable that he represents the eldest son of 
Srldharadasa’s royal master, Laksmanasena, whose other sons, too, are 
found quoted in the same anthology. 

' N. N. Das Gupta. 


( 4 > 

MEDICINE IN JATAKA TALES 

A peep into the beliefs and practices of Pre-Buddhistic India. 

Medicine, as conceived and practiced in the centuries immediate- 
ly preceding the birth of Buddha, is reflected in the collection of 
Jataka tales or birth stories, pronounced to be “the oldest, most com- 
plete, and most important collections of folklore extant.” “All the 
stories in Jatakas and Pali Pitakas are at least older than the council 
of Vesali.” This great assembly was convened about a hundred years 
after the death of Gautama Buddha, i.e. about 370 B.C. 

The Mahosadha Jataka deals with the birth and career of the 
Bodhisatta, who received the name “The great physician,” because he 
was born with a powerful drug in his hand. His mother asked him 
“what is it you hold as you come? He answered, “Herb-medicine, 


ir: : : 
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mother” He was hence called herb-medicine child or Osadhakara. 
Taking this medicine the people kept it in a chetv (an earthen pot) and 
it became a drug by which all sickness of the blind , deaf, and others as 
many as came was healed. So the saying sprang up " I his is a great 
Osadha,” and hence he was called Mahosadhakara, “The great herb- 
medicine man.” 

The Bodhisatta as Khema, the king, is reported to have given to 
the order of the monks not only robes and bowls but also “Collyriums 
—and medicines.” The story of the converted miser tells us not only 
of the lame hunch-backed man with a squint but also of a person in 
a swoon, being treated by having water dashed on the face. This 
story also gives one of the oldest methods of identifying persons i.e. 
by looking for a mole. The story of the valiant dwarf “The sage 
little man” explaints that the three Vedas and 18 branches of know- 
ledge were taught by the world famous teachers at Taxila. One also I 
visualises the physical monstrosity of the little dwarf so frequently por- 
trayed in Barhut and in Amaravati sculptures. The tale entitled 
“The lucky sneeze” refers to expert skill in the manufacture of 
artificial noses. A Brahmin, while forcibly sneezing split his nose 
and the king of Kasi, Brahmadatta, called in the surgeons and had 
the Brahmin fitted with a false tip to his nose, which was cunningly 
painted, for all the world, like a real nose. This story supports the 
tradition that Kasiraja Dhanvantari started and developed a school of 
surgery in the kingdom and of Kasi long before the advent of Buddha. 

In the “Rash magician,” we read of the Bodhisatta born in a family of 
wealthy Brahmins during the reign of King Brahmadatta of Benares, 
and going to Taxila to receive all-round education. Later, this Brahmin 
boy became a teacher at Benares enjoying world-wide fame as the pre- 
cepter of 500 Brahmin disciples. Among them was one named San- 
jlva, to whom the Bodhisatta taught the spell for raising the dead to 
life. But though the young man was taught this, he did not know j 
the counter-charm. Proud of his new power and unsuspecting of j 
consequences, he used his charm on a dead tiger. “Up started the | 
tiger and quick as lightening sprang at Sanjiva.” In the story of i 
“ungrateful wife” we read of Prince Padma, son of king Brahmadatta 
of Kasi whose hands and feet, nose and ears had been cut off. The 
prince brought the man groaning with pain to a hut and “with astrin- 
gent lotions and ointments he tended his wounds.” The tale of 6- ! 

tusked elephant not only hints the custom of using elephant tusks for 
medicaments but also describes the hunter named Sonuthasa “one 1 
that was broad of foot with a calf swollen like a food basket, big in ' 

the knee.” Is it possible that the hunter had some tumor or 
elephantoid condition of the leg? In the story of the ugly brid$- 
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groom, it is said that the hunch-backed nurse of the princess used 
her persuasive eloquence in favour of the prince only after the latter 
promised to cure her physical deformity. It looks as if even the mem- 
bers of the Royal family had taken up orthopedic work— i.e. correc- 
tion of deformities, as a hobby. In the tale of the 19 problems, 
there are two references to Mahosadha sage, giving wise judgments. 
The sage is also known as the son of the guild-master, Sirivaddhaka. 
One of the problems the sage solves deals with the mode of distinguish- 
ing a man’s skull form a woman’s, on a purely anatomical basis: 
“sutures in a man’s head are straight and in a woman’s crooked.” 
We are not concerned whether this observation is correct. It is 
enough for our purpose that a primitive type of physical anthropo- 
logy, based on the examination of the skulls, had its beginnings in 
India, even before the birth of Buddha. 

To crown all these references, there is the Sibi-Jataka where the 
king sends for the skilful surgeon Sivaka and asks him to operate and 
remove the eyes, to be able to present them to an old Brahmin. 
This King Sibi is said to have studied at Taksasila and proved his 
knowledge before he succeeded his father to the throne. One day he 
vowed that he would give, if any one asks, something which is part 
of himself. “If he should mention my very heart, I will cut open my 
breast with a spear and as though I were drawing up a water-lily, 
stalk and all, from a calm lake, I will put forth my heart dripping 
with blood-clots . 

“ If he should name the flesh of my body, I will cut the flesh 
of my body and give it as though I were graving with a graving 

stool Should any man demand my eyes I will tear out my 

eyes and give them as one might take out the pith of palm tree.” 
Sakka (Indra) wished to test the king and in the form of an old 
blind Brahmin and appeared in the path of the king and said 

“To ask an eye the old man comes from far for I have none ; 

O give me one of yours, I pray, then we shall each have one. 

Give me an eye, that chiefest gift of gifts. 

So hard for me to part with, as they say.” 

_ The great King was delighted at this chance to fulfil his heart’s 
desire by giving a gift which no man had ever given yet. 

“—Here Brahmin take my eyes. 

One eye thou didst request of me, behold I give thee two.” 

Then thinking it not meet that he should root out his eyes, there 
and then, he took the Brahmin indoors and sent for the surgeon 
named Sivaka to whom he said “take out my eye.” 

The whole city soon rang with the news and his officials and 
relatives tried to persuade the king to desist from such a purpose, 
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When asked what his motive was he answered that he was simply ena 
moured of giving gifts. Then he addressed the surgeon : — 

“A friend and comrade Sivaka art thou : 

Do as I bid thee— thou hast skill enough— 

Take out my eyes for this is my desire 
And in the beggar’s hands bestow them now.” 

Perhaps the surgeon was a fellow student at Taksasila, where he 
must have acquired the skill. He also tried to dissuade him, but the 
King said “Do not delay or talk too much.” Then the surgeon thought 
“It is not fitting that a skilful surgeon like me should pierce a king’s 
eyes with a lancet .” So, he poured a number of simples, rubbed the blue 
lotus with the powder and brushed it over the right eye. “Round 
rolled the. eye and there was great pain.” Once again, Sivaka told 
the King that he could make it all right if the King changed his mind. 
But every time the king said “be quick”. After the powder was applied 
three times, the eye came out from the socket and urns dangling at 
the end of the tendon. Blood was trickling on King’s garments. 
The women and courtiers wailed, and begged him not to sacrifice 
the eyes. Even then the king endured the pain and said “My friend, 
be quick.” Then the surgeon, with his left hand grasping the eye ball 
took the knife in his right and severing the tendon laid the eye in 
the great being’s hand.” Then he gave the other eye also. 

The post-operative appearances are also interesting. In a short 
while,, “the king’s eyes began to grow.” As new tissue grew it 
reached the top of the holes and a lump of flesh rose up inside like 
a ball of wool filling the cavity. They were like a doll’s eyes but the 
pain ceased. 


D. V. S. Reddy. 
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( 5 ) 

ON THE HEIGHT AND CEPHALIC INDEX OF THE 
BENGALEE STUDENTS 

This paper is really a communication ancl not a complete study 
of the subject. It is a part of a survey on the incidence of diseases 
and distribution of criteria of physical growth among students coming 
from various parts of Bengal, district by district. The total number 
of students examined is over 23,000 and the mass of material that 
has to be sifted and tabulated is enormous. 

In the study of the distribution of the Height and Cephalic In- 
dex, only those students whose ages are 21 years and above have 
been included. The number of students in districts for which an 
average has been given is at least 200. The height has been taken 
with an anthropo-meter and the head-length and head-breadth by 
means of Martin’s Cranio-meter. The measurements are taken by 
Mr. H. N. Bose, a qualified medical practitioner, who has specialised 
in this work for over 12 years, and roughly 10% of the data has been 
checked by me in the routine work of the Students’ Welfare 
Committee. 

At the very outset, I must mention that the results obtained are 
not a picture of the general Bengalee population. They are based 
on the study of a selected group, namely, the class which supplies 
students to the University. The incidence of different elements com- 
posing this class is as follows 


Brahmins 

3 i% 

Kayasthas 

23 % 

Vaidyas '. . . . 

8% 

Other Hindus ........ 

19% 

Mohamedans 

7 % 

Christians 

2.5% 

Unknown 

4 - 5 % 


Among the group “Unknown” are mostly grouped students who 
are Hindus, but who refused to declare their particular castes, and 
most of them probably come from the group which is technically 
termed the “Educationally backward classes.” 

I must again apologise for the insufficient statistical treatment of 
the data. The work is still in progress and I hope to publish a detailed 
study at some future date; but as the preliminary findings seem to 
be interesting, I have been tempted to make the following tentative 
Statements 
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HEIGHT. 

The average height for the Bengalees is 165-166 cm. The 
Bengalees are a medium-sized people and in no district is the average 
below that of medium stature and similarly in no district does the 
average reach the limit of the tall people. A strain of comparatively 
tall people giving an average of 166-168 cm. is found to inhabit the 
districts of Hooghly, Nadia, Pabna, Rangpur, Birbhum and Chitta- 
gong. Comparatively short-stataured people are found in the dis- 
tricts of Midnapore, 24 Parganas, Jessore, Buckergunge, Bogra, Dinaj- 
pore and Jalpaiguri. In all these districts the average is below 165, 

It would, therefore, seem that a comparatively tall people inha- 
bit the central districts of Bengal. 

CEPHALIC INDEX. 

The average- cephalic index is 79. The Bengalees are predomi- 
nantly a meso-cephalic people. Mymensingh is the only district 
where a distinctly dolicho-cephalic averaage is found, viz. 75.2. A 
meso-brachycephalic average of over 80 is found in the districts of 
Jessore, Faridpore, Khulna and Hooghly. The people of South- 
West Bengal are meso-cephalic and give averages between 78 and 80. 
The people of Eastern Bengal are on the whole dolicho-mesocephalic 
and give averages which are below 78. In the Northern districts this 
tendency to dolicho-cephaly again reappears in the districts of Rang- 
pur and Maldah. If we combine the distribution of Height and 
Cephalic Index we notice that in the central districts of Bengal we 
meet with a strain which is above the mdeium height, i.e., with a 
tendency to brachy-cephaly. The district of Birbhum is an exception 
to the general distribution in South-West Bengal, a strain with a ten- 
dency to tallness and dolicho-cephaly being met with. In Eastern 
Bengal the type shows a tendency to shortness and is mainly dolicho- 
cephalic. This is most marked in the district of Mymensingh where 
the people are distinctly dolicho-cephalic and of short medium sta- 
ture. In the district of Chittagong we meet again a tall meso-cephalic 
group. 


A. Chatterjea. 
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( 6 ) 

THE HINDUS IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA 

In an article read before the Indian History Congress (Calcutta 
Session, 1939) and published in the Proceedings Dr. Mahdi Husain 
has tried to prove that the Muslim rulers of medieval India did not 
interfere with the religious and political rights of their Hindu sub- 
jects. 

He says that “the principle of cufus regio ejus religio which 
inspired the religious policy of the Tudor monarchs in England and 
German princes found no place in the history of Medieval India.” 
This is certainly a risky generalisation. Did not Sultan Sikandar of 
Kashmir offer his subjects the choice between Islam and exile ? Sir 
Wolsely Haig says that “the results of Sikandar ’s zeal are seen to-day 
in Kashmir, where there are no more than 524 Hindus in every 
10,000 of the population.” 1 Did not FIruz Shah Tughluq burn a 
Brahmin who tried to propagate his religion ? 2 Did not Sikandar 
Lodi kill a Brahmin whose “only offence was the desire for an accomo- 
dation between the religions of the conquerors and the conquered”? 3 
Did not Husain Shah of Bengal send an army to destroy Navadwip, 
the centre of Hindu learning, and convert many Brahmins forcibly ? 4 
Does not Jahangir confess in his autobiography that he killed Guru 
Arjun for his religious activities ? Even the casual reader of medie- 
val Indian History knows that such instance can be multiplied. Those 
who harp on the tolerence of Akbar and Zain-ul-Abidln of Kashmir 
simply forget the old dictum that exception proves the rule. We do 
not of course argue that the Muslim kings succeeded in crushing their 
heretic subjects. If Elizabeth could not crush a minority of Catholics 
and Puritans even with the approval and active assistance of the majo- 
rity of her subjects, how could the Muslim rulers crush the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Hindus with the support of a handful of their co- 
religionists ? Intelligent rulers like Ala-ud-dln Khaljl understood the 
position and refused to listen to learned doctors like Mughis-ud-dln. 
Men like FIruz Shah Tughluq, Sikandar of Kashmir and Sikandar 
Lodi failed to grasp the realities of the situation and exasperated their 
Hindu subjects by a policy of persecution. 


1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 280. 

2. C.H.I., III, p. 187. 

3. C.H.I., III, p, 246. 

4. See Jayananda’s Caitanya-Mangala and Vrndavanadasa’s Coitanya 
Bhagavata (contemporary Bengali works). 
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Dr. Husain says that the “Hindus in Medieval India enjoyed 
freedom to observe religious rites.” Strangely enough, he quotes Ber- 
nier and Elphinstone as authorities for this statement. Our know- 
ledge of Indian history has made so much progress since the days of 
Elphinstone that no modern schoolboy would rely on him. Bernier, 
says Dr. Husain, saw the Hindus burning their widows, attending 
sun-eclipse fairs and bathing at the ghats. Certainly he says all 
these things, but how does this prove that the religious rites of 
the Hindus were not interfered with during the medieval period by 
any Muslim ruler ? Bernier speaks of his own age, and not of the past. 
Moreover, Bernier’s statement must be read together with other avail- 
able information regarding the reign of Aurangzib. Does Dr. Husain 
ask us to believe that the facts collected by Sir Jadunath Sarkar regard- 
ing the religious policy of Aurangzib 5 are unreliable ? Does not Ber- 
nier, on whom he places so much reliance, say that many Hindus 
embraced Islam to escape from the Jizia ? 

We agree with Dr. Husain when he says that temples and Dharam- 
salas were built and preserved, and that some of the Muslim rulers 
made grants for the maintenance of Hindu temples. India is too 
big a place, and it would have been strange if the Muslim rulers suc- 
ceeded in preventing the erection of any temple or Dharamsala in 
any part of this country during a period of 600 years. And probably 
Dr. Husain would agree that the number of Muslim rulers who made 
grants for the maintenance of Hindu temples was insignificant in com- 
parison with those who destroyed them. Readers of Muslim chronicles 
and students of medieval Indian architecture are so familiar with 
stories of temple destruction that no example need be reproduced here. 

Dr. Husain says that Ala-ud-din intended “to leave to the Hindus 
just sufficient maintenance and not to allow them to accumulate 
hoards.” This policy certainly aims at making the Hindus “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to their Muslim masters.” It was, Dr. 
Husain tells us, “devised to meet certain emergencies just as martial 
law is now occasionally enforced What these “emergencies” ' 

were he does not tell us. Ala-ud-din’s own words, quoted by Dr. \ 
Husain, show that he wanted to make the Hindus “submissive and 
obedient” by reducing them to poverty. No “emergency” is men- i 

tioned. The economic strangulation of the Hindus was to become a 1 

permanent feature of administrative policy. Dr. Husain quotes the 
authority of Moreland in support of his view that Ala-ud-din Wanted j 

“to break the power of the rural classes, the chiefs and the headmen ; 

of parganas and villages.” There was an attempt to distinguish 

5. History of Aurangzib, Vol. Ill, Chap, xxxiv, 
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between the Hindu upper classes and the Hindu lower classes, and 
we are told that Ala-ud-din’s measures were “favourable” to the latter. 
It is clear that only the upper class Hindus were in a position to 
“accumulate hoards Ala-ud-din naturally tried to crush them and 
left the half-starved peasants 0 undisturbed. But the measures adopted 
by him certainly injured the position of the Hindus as a community, 
and Dr. Husain w r ill probably recognise that “current books of 
History ” are not incorrect in describing them as “anti-Hindu legis- 
lation.” If this legislation failed to achieve its purpose , 6 7 the credit 
goes not to its author but to its victims who succeeded in baffling the 
short-sighted policy of a tyrant. 

Dr. Husain tries to show that the imposition of the Jizia was not 
unreasonable. He says, “It was not imposed on the Hindus or non- 
Muslims as penalty for their refusal to accept the Muslim 
faith but was paid by them because of their exemption from 
the obligation to render military service and in return for the protec- 
tion secured for them by the arms of the Muslims.” He adds, “. . . as 
soon as the Hindus volunteered their service in the army they were 
exempt from the Jizia.” He himself contradicts these statements 
when he says that “the armies of early Muslim rulers of India con- 
tained a large number of Hindus.” Were the Hindus exempt from 
the Jizia during the reigns of these early Muslim rulers ? Did not 
the Hindus serve in the armies of Aurangzib when he re-imposed the 
Jizia ? It is clear that as a matter of fact the Jizia was a “penalty for 
their refusal to accept the Muslim faith.” 

Dr. Husain cites two cases to show that “the Hindus under Mus- 
lim rule were not without the means of securing redress.” One of 
the cases relates to Muhammad bin Tughluq ; the other occurred in 
the reign of Jahangir. These rulers have no reputation for unadul- 
tered orthodoxy like FIruz Shah Tughluq and Aurangzib. Moreover, 
two cases selected out of millions prove nothing. 

■ . We are told that the Hindus occupied high offices under Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq and the Mughal Emperors. What was their posi- 
tion under other rulers ? Dr. Husain says that Sikandar Lodi invited 
the Hindus to learn Persian so that they might be appointed to govern- 
ment posts. Did any of his predecessors take any such step ? The 

6. Dr. Husain quotes Afif’s statement to show that “every ryot had a good 
bed-stead and a neat garden” and that their women used gold and silver orna- 
ments. If this is anything more than a pleasing picture drawn by a court 
historian, it refers to the reign of FIruz Shah Tughluq alone. 

. , 7. Dr. Husain quotes some of BaranI’s statements to show that poor Mus- 
lims came as supplicants before the Hindu aristocracy of wealth. 
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Hindus admittedly proved their anxiety and ability to learn their 
masters’ official language during the Mughal period as well as the 
British period. Why, then, did they remain aloof for the first three 
centuries of Muslim rule in their country ? The only answer is that 
they were not admitted to the official hierarchy. In the thirteenth 
century the Turks offered an uncompromising resistance to the Af- 
ghans, Arabs, Abyssinians and Indian converts whenever they tried 
to participate in political power. No Hindu could expect them to 
show more favour to him than to their co-religionists. 

The subject of our discussion is one of the most important aspects 
of medieval Indian history and Dr. Husain deserves our congratula- 
tions for bringing it to the notice of all serious students. Unfortun- 
ately the present political atmosphere in this country is not favourable 
for the frank discussion of all the issues involved in this complicated 
subject. Our Muslim brethren need not take offence if the Muslim 
rulers of the past are found to be as sincerely loyal to their faith and 
as suspicious of non-believers as their contemporaries in all parts of 
the world. Nor need the Hindus get excited to hear that temples 
were destroyed to supply stones for mosques and that their ancestors 
were excluded from government posts in an age which knew no Pub- 
lic Service Commissions. It was natural for the Muslims to suspect 
and to suppress the Hindus by political, economic and religious mea- 
sures which appear extremely objectionable to twentieth century 
rationalism. 


Anil Chandra Banerjee 
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MAHABHARATA, Udyogaparvan (i), Fascicule 9, pp. 400, critically edited 
by Vishnu S. Sukthankar with the cooperation of various scholars ; Poona, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1937. 

This is the ninth fascicule of the now-famous Poona edition of the Maha- 
bharata for which the general editor has successfully mobilised the collabora- 
tion of the best talents in India and abroad. Dr. S. K. De is directly respon- 
sible for the Udyogaparvan which will be completed in another equally subs- 
tantial fascicule. The high standard set up by Dr. Sukthankar has been fully 
maintained— if not enhanced— by Dr. De in this volume. It is to be noted 
that in the Sanatsujatiy a section Dr. De did not attach any special value to 
Sankaracarya's version. The Javanese version too has not been allowed to 
influence the text reconstructed from Indian manuscripts, for, as Dr. De justly 
says, it is evidence only for the epic text as existed in a particular local form 
in the eleventh century and was known to the Javanese adapter. The only 
available Sarada Codex of this Parvan was received for collection not before 
the entire text had been completely written out. Dr. De therefore proposes 
to give its variants in a separate Appendix at the end of the final fascicule. 

Dr. Sukthankar and Dr. De are' to be heartily congratulated on their fine 
achievement. And we fervently hope that generous donations from the en- 
lightened public of India will enable the editorial board to accomplish their 
stupendous task. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


ATHARVAVEDA-SAMHITA, Santabalekarakulajena Damodarabhattasununa 

Sripadasarmana sariipadita— with the help of many Vedic scholars on the ; 

basis of various ancient manuscripts, pp. 154-520, Aundh, Sam. 1995. ! 

x j 

The Svadhyaya-mandala of Aundh in doing excellent work by publishing [ 
the Vedic texts in cheap, handy and reliable editions. But for the unfortu- 
nate decision of the editorial board not to give the Padapatha, this edition j 

of the AV. could have been prescribed for use by students all over India. | 

For the Padapatha it is not necessary to recapitulate the whole text; 
foot-notes on each page giving the essential points would have been suf- 
ficient. We hope that the present edition will be soon exhausted and the 
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Svadhyaya-mandala of Aundh will bring out a new edition of the Samhita with 
at least the substance of the Padapatha.— Apart from this obvious defect, of 
which the editor himself is certainly more conscious than anybody else, this 
work is highly creditable to Pandit Sripadasarma, who, like every true scholar, is 
extremely modest and almost apologetic about his achievement. After examin- 
ing the text at various points both regarding reading and accent I came to the 
conclusion that it is absolutely reliable. The short introduction is really in- 
formative and utterly unlike the curt prefatory remarks of many a modem 
Vedic scholar whose editorial labour consists mainly in adding the weight of 
his titled name to the work of press-compositors. The editor has given no 
description of his manuscripts, but the most important variant readings have 
been given in the appendix. The Paippalada-samhita has not been taken in- 
to consideration. 

; Batakrishna Ghosh*. 


SaMAVEDA-SAMHITA, edited by Snpadasarma with the help of many Vedic 
scholars on the basis of various ancient manuscripts, pp. 16+300, Aundh, 
Sam. 1996. 

All that has been said above about the Aundh edition of the Atharva-veda 
applies also to the Samaveda-samhita published by the Svadhyaya-mandala of 
Aundh. The extremely complicted text of the SV. has been edited here with 
every mark of conscientious care, but there is no Padapatha. The variant 
readings of the Jaimimya-samhita have been given in an appendix, and, there 
is a valuable alphabetical index to the Mantras of the SV. The editor has 
done well to explain in his preface vikara , vislesdna , abhyasa, stobha etc. and 
also to describe the Samavedic system of accentuation. Within the short space 
at his disposal he has also managed to give a brief survey of the Samavedic 
literature. He has not tried to solve the seemingly insoluble problem of the 
relative chronology of the two Arcikas, but he is certainly right in what he says 
about the notorious discrepancy between them : ; W 

wzT mm w soffit 

3 ^ xiftn 

: It may be said without the slightest hesitation that this edition offers 
much more than Benfey’s edition, which was hitherto the only reliable and 
handy edition of the Samaveda. 

BatakrisiIna Ghosh. 
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PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS, By Prof. R. C. Adhikary, published by the 

Indian Research Institute, 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 8/~ 

inland, issh. foreign. 

It is a helpfully beautiful book written in a lucid style, revealing depth 
of thought, originality of research and accuracy of scholarship— a book which 
will be found alike useful by the lay and the academic readers. In the first 
book, within the brief compass of two hundred pages, the author has given 
us the whole of political philosophy in an attractive way. The second book 
gives us not only a thoroughly exhaustive study of the constitution of France, 
but also a remarkably correct pen-picture of a brilliant nation. The gr d and 
the 4th books deal with the constitution of the U S. A. and Germany in a masterly 
way. The 5th book is a comprehensive study of the constitution of England 
and the dominions, and the 6th book treats of the constitution of India. The 
last book has by no means the perfection of its predecessors. It is lucid, inter- 
esting and penetrating, but we cannot help desiring that the author 
had given us more of critical reflections with which the other parts of the 
work are replete. We congratulate both the author and the publishers on the 
production of this monumental work. 


D. C. Das Gupta. 
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INDO-PARTHIAN DYNASTY OF VONONES 


By D. R. Bhandarkar 


Years ago I fixed the order of succession among the members of 
the 4 Vonones dynasty. My paper on this subject was published in 
J .B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XX. pp. 284 and ff. Almost the whole of my view 
excepting the position of Maues was adopted by V. A. Smith in his 
paper Z.D.M.G., 1906, pp. 47 and If., though he somehow forgot to 
mention my name. I have now been asked by some scholars to re- 
vise my view in the light of the new coins and inscriptions that have 
been discovered. 

Various coins bearing bilingual legends of kings such as Vonones, 
Spalirises, Azes etc., whose Parthian nationality is unquestionable, 
have been found, but the order of their succession was not satis- 


factorily determined till I did so more than forty years ago. Not a 
single coin of Vonones has yet been discovered where both the Greek 
and KharosthI legends give his name. But the coins, the Greek 
legends of which mention the name of Vonones, and the KharosthI, 
those of other personages, are not few. Now it is reasonable to infer 
that the ruler whose name occurs in the Greek legend on the obverse 
is the paramount sovereign, and the personage whose name is men- 
tioned in the KharosthI legend on the reverse is his subordinate ; and 
that further if the titles in the KharosthI legends are an exact transla- 
tion of those occurring in the Greek, the latter may be taken as the 
Yuvaraja or heir-apparent, but if they are indicative of a subordinate 
rank, the ruler has to be taken as a viceroy appointed by that sove- 
reign. The titles affixed to the name of Vonones are Basileus Basileon 
Megas which unmistakably point to his supreme power. The person- 
ages whose names are mentioned on the reverse are— (1) Spalahores, 
who is said to be Mahdrdja-bhrdtd / and (3) Spalgadames, son of Spala- 


x. Spalahores on his coins calles himself Maharajabhrata. Who this 
maharaja was Percy Gardner is unable to determine. But I think that, almost 
certainly, Spalahore was a brother of Vonones, as the latter clearly appears to 
be his overlord, and therefore the king whose brother Spalahores was, can be 
no other than Vonones. Similarly, one class of Spalirises* coins bears on the 
Greek obverse the legend Basileus Adelphos Spalirises, and on the KharosthI 
reverse Maharaja-bhrata Dhramiasa. This, in my opinion is indicative of his 


* 
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hores. Spalahores and Spalgadames were therefore subordinate to 
Vonones . 2 It is also plain that during the life time of Vonones, 
Spalahores died and Spalgadames succeeded him to the Viceroyalty, 
since, in addition to the coins which bear the father's name, there are 
others, the reverses of which give the son’s name with that of the same 
overlord Vonones on the obverse of their coins. Next come the coins 
of Spalirises which present two varieties : (i) coins bearing his name 
alone in both the legends, and (2) coins on which his name occurs 
on the obverse in the Kharosthl. The names on the reverse ai'e : 
(1) Spalgadames and (2) Azes . 3 The first was obviously a viceroy of 
Spalirises, as he does not assume supreme titles. It has just been stat- 
ed that Spalahores died when his overlord Vonones was alive, and 
that after him the viceroyship was held by his son Spalgadames. 
And, as a matter of fact, no coins, on which the name of Spalahores is 
associated with that of Spalirises, have been obtained. Vonones, 
therefore, having the father and the son for the viceroys, must be the 
earlier prince, while Spalirises, who had the son only for his viceroy, 
must be the later. Spalirises was therefore the successor of Vonones. 
The case however is somewhat different in regard to Azes who, al- 
though his name occurs in the Kharosthl reverse, assumes practically 
the same titles that are coupled with the name of Spalirises on the 
Greek obverse. We have therefore to conclude that Azes had been 
appointed Yuvaraja in the time of Spalirises. Similarly, the coins 
of Azes may be distinguished further into the two classes: (1) those 
which contain his name in both the legends with titles indicative of 
supreme power ; and (2) those which bear his name in the Greek 

before Spalirises became a sovereign Vonones was the paramount ruler, it can 
scarcely be seriously doubted that he too like Spalahores was a viceroy appointed 
by and a brother of Vonones. Vonones was thus the supreme ruler, and 
appointed his brothers Spalirises and Spalahores viceroys to govern the provinces 
conquered by him, and after the death of the latter, conferred the viceroyalty 
on his nephew, i.e. Spalahores’ son, Spalgadames. This seems to my mind the 
relationship in which they stood to one another. But how Azilises, Vonones, 
Spalirises and Spalahores were the sons of Azes as Gardner maintains is quite 
inexplicable to me. 'AVfkcVVt' 

2. N. Chr., 1890, pp. 136-38; Gard., pp. 98-99. A coin described by 
Edward Thomas and Cunningham as a joint type of Vonones and Azes is really 

, coin of Maues. The supposed connection between Vonones and Azes thus 
disappears ( Z.D.M.G. , 1906, p. 61, n. 2 ; Whitehead, Vol. I. pp. 92-93.) 

3. N. Chr., 1890, pp. 138-39; in the notice of coin No. 7 on p. 138, the 
heading given is ‘Spalahores and Spalgadames’, but instead of Spalahores, 
Spalirises is wanted; Garc!., pp, 100 and 102. 
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legend on the obverse and mention the name of Azilises in the 
KharosthI on the reverse. 4 The first class was issued obviously when 
he succeeded Spalirises on the throne and was a paramount sovereign, 
and the second class was struck when Azilises was appointed Yuvaraja 
as the latter bears practically the same titles in the KharosthI that are 
associated with the name of Azes. There is also a third class of coins 
issued by Azes, where his name occurs in the Greek legend on the 
obverse and that of Aspavarman in the KharosthI on the reverse. 
This point however we will consider shortly and at the proper place. 
The coins of Azilises are likewise of three distinct classes : (1) coins 
whereon his name is restricted to the KharosthI reverse and that of 
Azes mentioned in the Greek obverse as just mentioned ; (2) those in 
both the legends on which his name is given, and is coupled with the 
epithets of a paramount sovereign ; and (3) two coins at least on which 
his name occurs on the obverse in the Greek legend, and that of Azes 
on the reverse in the KharosthI. 5 6 * The first class shows that they were 
issued when Azilises was the Yuvaraja during the life time of Azes, 
while the remaining two classes point to his supreme power. Azi- 
lises was therefore the successor of Azes and became a sovereign after 
his death. It has just been stated that on two coins at least the names 
of Azilises and Azes are found on the Greek obverse and the KharosthI 
reverse respectively. This indicates that Azes was subordinate to Azi- 
lises. But this Azes must not be identified with the Azes just men- 
tioned. We must suppose that there were two princes of that name, 
one the predecessor and the other successor of Azilises, and that it 
is not unlikely that some of the coins hitherto presumed to be issued 
by Azes I. -were really struck by Azes II. In fact, this view of mine 
about the existence of the two Azeses was adopted by V. A. Smith in 
Z.D.M.G., 1906, pp. 62 and ff 8 ., and yet, curiously enough, R. B. 
Whitehead has in his Catalogue given credit to Smith for this view. 


4. N. Chr., 1890, pp. 140-52 & 170; Card., pp. 73-92 & 173. 

5. N. Chr., 1890, pp. 153-55 & 149; Card. pp. 93-97 & 92. 

6. “The first attempt to draw the line between the coinage of Azes I. 

and that of Azes II. is that made in my catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta”— so says V. A. Smith in Z. D. M. G., 1906, p. 64; and yet he refers to 
my paper twice in the footnotes 2 on p. 53 and 2 on p. 59 and admits that it 
was read before J. R. A. S. Bom. Br., on 19 Oct. i8gg. The No. of the J. B. B. R. 
A. S Vol. XX. was published in 1902, whereas Smith’s paper was printed in 

1906 and his Catalogue in precisely the same year. And yet he forgot the contents 
of pages 285-86 of my paper where I have clearly and incontestably proved that 
there were two Azeses, 
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Whitehead however criticises this view and says that “if Azilises pre- 
ceded Azes, then, following Mr. Vincent Smith, we must have Azilis- 
es I. and Azilises II. instead of Azes I. and Azes II.” 7 That this view 
of Whitehead is erroneous has now been incontestably proved by the 
exacavations carried out by Sir John Marshall at Taxila. “The exist- 
ence of Azes II. which was first postulated by Mr. Vincent Smith,” 
says Sir John, 8 “has not hitherto been accepted by other numismatists 
and historians, but Mr. Smith’s view now finds corroboration in the 
fact that the coins of Azes II. were discovered generally, in a higher 
stratum than those of Azes I., and in the fact also that Aspavarman 
appears as Sir at egos, or Satrap of Gondopliernes as well as of Azes, 

who manifestly cannot be identified with the first Azes, ” 

It is curious that Sir John Marshall also gives credit to Smith for re- 
cognizing the two Azeses, though that view teas propounded by me 
first and ten years before Smith published his paper in Z.D.M.G., 
where he no doubt adopted my view, forgetting, however, to mention 
my name. Now the testimony adduced by Sir John Marshall on the 
strength of his excavations at Taxila in support of the view 7 that there 
were two Azeses is incontrovertible and has notv to be accepted by all 
numismatists and historians. There is also a second point in the above 
remarks of Sir John, which is of paramount interest in this connection. 
He informs us that there was a strategos tvhose name is mentioned on 
the reverse of the coins not only of Azes II. but also of Gondophares. 
This clearly shows that Gondophares succeeded Azes II. to the Indo- 
Parthian throne. What then happens to Maues as he appears on coins, 
or Moga as he appears in a copper-plate inscription ? Did he precede 
Vonones as maintained by Gardner and Cunningham, or immediately 
succeed Azes II. as I contended ? The line of argument which I then 
urged against the first view still appears to be irresistible to me. I 
therefore repeat here what I stated forty years ago. Such numismatists 
as. Wilson, Von Sallet, Percy Gardner and Cunningham 9 have main- 
tained that since there are two types of Maues’s coins which are identi- 
cal with those of Demetrius and Apollodotus, he was not much poster- 
ior to these Greek princes and must therefore be regarded as the 
earliest prince of this dynasty. Accordingly he has been placed about 
70 B.C. by Gardner and about 100 B.C. by Cunningham. The ques- 


7. Whitehead Vol. I. p. 93. 

8. A. S. I., An. Rep., 1912-13, p. 43. 
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tion that we have now to consider is : “Is identity of type a sure 
mark of contemporaneity ?” I believe that when the type of any two 
kings’ coins is alike or even identical, it does not necessarily follow 
that they were contemporary or even nearly contemporary to each 
other. It is not unlikely that the coinage of one of those kings was 
in circulation in the time of the other to whom it might have sug- 
gested types for his coinage. And this, in fact, appears to be the 
case from the coins of Maues himself. For one type of his coins is a 
close imitation of coins of Apollodotus, and another an exact copy of 
a coin of Demetrius. And if we availed ourselves for the moment of 
the dates assigned by Gardner to the Greek and the Indo-Scythian 
Princes, there would be an interval of ninety years between Deme- 
trius and Apollodotus and of thirty years between Apollodotus and 
Maues. Demetrius is thus anterior to Maues by one hundred and 
twenty yeais. This chronological difference between the Greek and 
the Indo-Scythian king, is, in my opinion, much less than it most 
probably is . 10 However, even if we accept it, it can scarcely be reason- 
ably maintained that Maues was contemporary or even nearly con- 
temporay with Demetrius. Identity of type is therefore not a sure 
proof of contemporaneity, and, in particular, in the case of Maues we 
have just seen that he cannot possibly be contemporaneous with De- 
metrius and Apollodotus at the same time, seeing that they were re- 
moved from each other by ninety years, and from Maues by one hun- 
dred and twenty, and thirty years at least respectively. The assertion 
that Maues was the first Saka ruler, entirely based on the argument of 
the identity of type, thus falls to the ground. 

Again, the fact that Maues’s coins are confined to the Punjab 11 
militates against the supposition that he came earlier than any member 
of Vonones’s family. For in that case one would expect to find his 
coins in countries to the West and North-West of the Punjab, and not 
in the Punjab only, as seems to be the case with the coins of Maues. 
Some numismatists have tried to get over this difficulty by supposing 
that Maues and his hoard came into the Punjab by the Karakoram 
Pass 13 . We may however draw the attention of numismatists and 


10. Gard., Intro, p. xxxiii. 

11. Prof. Gardner allots an average of ten years only to every one of the 
Greek and Scythian kings. In times of peace every reign is assigned a period 
of twenty-five years. An average of eighteen years seems to be a reasonable 
one even for a troublous period, but I have assigned fifteen years to each reign, 
to err on the safe side. N. Chr., 1890, p. 106, 

18. Gard., Intro, p. XL, 
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scholars to the refutation of such a view by Cunningham, who says : 
“I feel quite certain that they could not have come through Kashmir 
by the Karakoram Pass as suggested by Prof. Gardner, as that pass 
instead of being open all the year round, is closed during winter and 
could never be traversed by an army even in summer’ n:i The plain 
conclusion, therefore, from the fact that Maues’s coins are confined 
to the Panjab, that he came after Azes II., must be accepted. What 
Isvaradatta was to the Ksatrapa family of Castana, 1 1 Manes was to the 
Indo-Parthian family of Vonones, namely, an intruder. Like Isvara- 
datta again he was an intruder for the time being only. Because, as 
stated above, there are coins of Strategos Aspavarman, which men- 
tion once Azes II. and once Gonclophares on the obverse in the Greek 
legend, as Sir John Marshall has assured us. This clearly shows that 
before long the power of Manes was upset by Gondophares and Aspa- 
varman. 

Long ago Biihler 13 propounded the view that it was morally cer- 
tain and that unless the contrary was proved we might safely hold that 
the Mathura date 72 of Sodasa, the Taxila date 78 of Patika, the 
Takht-i-Bahi date 103 of the Indo-Parthian prince Gondophares, the 
Panjtar date 122 of a Gushana prince (whose name is lost), etc. were 
years of one and the same era. To these we may now add the Taxila 
date of a Maharaja Rajdtirdja Devaputra Kusanasa whose name how- 
ever is not specified. 16 What era can these dates be referred to f 
That is the question we have now to consider. Mr. Baij Nath Puri 
and myself had recently occasion to consider this matter very care- 
fully. He drew my attention to the last of the inscriptions referred 
to above, wherein occur the words ayasa asadasa. I had occasion to 
treat of this inscription in I. A., 1 9 1 6, pp. 120 ff. Therein I have 
propounded the view that, ayasa asadasa was equivalent to adyasya A- 
sadhasya, ‘of the first Asddha.’ I was, however, unwise to refer the 
date 136 of this record to the Vikratna era as others had done, and 
take 79 A.D. as its English equivalent. I say I was unwise, because 
neither in the year 79 nor in the year 78 or 80 A.D. there was any 
intercalary Asadha month. Nevertheless, I was much gratified to see 
that no less a Sanskrit scholar and epigraphist than Prof. Sten Konow 
accepted my interpretation of ayasa asadasa=adyasya Asadhasya in E.I., 

13. N. Chr ., 1890, p. 104. 

14. Rapon’s Catalogue of Indian Coins (Andhras, Kshatrapas ir c.), Intro, 
pp. cxxxiii & ff.; Bomb. Gazet., Vol. I. Pt. I. p. 52. 

15. Vienna Ori. Jour., Vol. X. p. 173. 

16. J.R. A. S., 1914, pp. 976-77; 19x5, pp. 193 8eff.; A.S,I.,An. Rep., 1912-13, 
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Vol. XIV. p. 286. He did not, however, venture to refer the date to 
any era in that paper of his. But when the same inscription was pub- 
lished in C.I.I., Vol. II. Pt. I. p. 73, I was more gratified to find that 
here with the help of Dr. von Wijk he was able to fix upon 52 A.D. 
as the English equivalent of the date 136 of that inscription. And no 
doubt in the year 52 A.D. came off the intercalary month of Asadha 
even according to Swamikannu Pillai. But Pillai’s Table X clearly 
shows that there was an intercalary Asadha not only in 52 a.d. but also 
in 44, 63 and 71 a.d. The initial year of this new era was therefore not 
finally settled, and the matter remained still hanging. The only legi- 
timate course of action was to wait for another similar synchronism. 

This synchronism was luckily furnished by the Kalawan copper plate 
inscription of the year 134 which was published in J.R.A.S., 1932, pp. 

949 ff., and which contains the expression, ajasa Sravanasa, which ; 
doubtless corresponds to ajasa Asadasa of the Taxila record. It was 
Mr. Puri who drew my attention to this synchronism. I was how- 
ever astounded by the cataclystic change of view adopted by Prof. Sten 
Konow who not only gave up his equation of Ayasa with Adyasya but 
returned to Sir John’s explanation that Ay a was the Indian form of 
Azes, inspite of philological difficulties to the contrary, and referred 1 
the date like him to the Vikrama era, thus making it as equivalent to 
77 A.D. What was however most singular in his paper was the follow- 
ing passage : “If Aya Asada means ‘the first Asadha,’ Ajasa Sravana 
‘must mean the first Sravana,’ and we should have to assume an inter- 
calated Sravana in the year 1 34 and an intercalated Asadha two years 
later in 136. Now von Wajk has been good enough to inform me 
that this is impossible unless one of the years was reckoned as current, 
the other as elapsed. And I do not think that anybody would be 
prepared to maintain that such was the case.” The last of these re- 
marks is most inexplicable, namely, “And I do not think that anybody 
would be prepared to maintain that such was the case.” As a matter 
of fact, however, we do know that scholars and epigraphists of unques- \ 

tionable merit such as R. G. Bhandarkar and F. Kielhorn have main- \ 

tained such a position. Thus R. G. Bhandarkar remarks : “From 
inscriptions and books we see that the Hindus’ usual, not invariable, j 

way of expressing a date is not in the year so and so, but after so many ; 

years had elapsed since such and such event took place. And in the 
second note given in the ‘Early History of the Deccan,’ I have shown I 

that in the inscriptions there examined about two-thirds of the dates | 

represented the year expired and one-third the year current. It should 
by no means be supposed that the expired year is to be understood 
only when a word expressive of ‘having elapsed’ is used. We use 
expired Saka years at the present day in ordinary transactions, but 
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never use a word expressive of having elapsed.” 17 Kielhorn says prac- 
tically the same thing when he treats of the Vikrama era, and says that 
although as a rule the Vikrama years were quoted as expired years, 
they were also sometimes cited as current years. 18 I therefore fail to 
understand why one of the two years referred to above may not be 
taken as a current and the other as an elapsed year. We can 
calculate accordingly with the help of Swamikannu Pillai’s Table 
and come to the conclusion that 66 B.C. be taken as the initial 
year of the era, that the date 134 of the Kalawan plate may be taken 
as a current year giving 68 A.D. as its English equivalent during which 
year there was an intercalary Sravana, and finally that the date 136 of 
the Taxila scroll should be taken as an expired year which accordingly 
becomes equivalent to 70 A.D. expired or 71 A.D. current, 71 A.D. 
doubtless giving the intercalated month of Asadha according to Pil- 
lai’s Table X. The two synchronisms thus work concurrently to the 
conclusion that the era according to which the dates of the inscriptions 
seem to be quoted as mentioned above commences with 66 B.C. 

To me, however, it is not clear why on the one hand some of 
the dates noted above should be taken as Vikrama years or why on 
the other hand they should be understood as referring to the old Saka 
era. 19 This is confusion worst confounded. Mr. Puri, however, will. 


17. /. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVII. Pt. II. p. 84. 18. /. A ., Vol. XX. p. 398. 

19. The Vikrama years were originally known as Krta years (R. G. Bhandar- 
kar Comm. Vol., pp. 187 & ff.) There was a time when I took the word in the 
sense of ‘made’, that is, invented by the astronomers (I. A., Vol. XLII. p. 163), 
but afterwards I held the view that they were years of the Krta yuga (Ibid., Vol. 
LXI. pp. 101 8c ff.). The question of the origin of this era has been discussed 
by Prof. A. S. Altekar in E.I., Vol. XXIII. pp. 48 & ff., where he has attributed 
it to a king named Krta. I have already shown that this is well-nigh impossible 
(I. A., Vol. XLII. p. 163). As regards the Saka era, the epigraphic evidence 
seems to be in favour of its having been founded in Malwa by the overlord of 
Nahapana and Castana and continued by his family. And there seems to be no 
sense in distinguishing the Saka era of 78 A.D. from any ‘old Saka era of 84 B.C.’ 
as some scholars have done. Prof. Luclers has convincingly shown that the old 
Parthian era commencing with 247 B.C. was not unknown to India (D. R. Bhan- 
darkar Vol., pp. 287-88). It is therefore not at all unintelligible that there should 
be another Parthian era, started by the Indo-Parthian family of Vonones. For the 
same reason we may safely assume that one Kusana era-probably the Saka era— 
was started by Wema-Kadphises, another by Kaniska about 128 A.D. which died 
a natural death, and a third by the Kusanaputras circa 248 A.D. which later 
came to be known as the Kalacuri era. This subject will however be discussed 
in extenso by Mr. Puri before long, with strong evidence in support of it. 
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I hope, go into this matter fully and systematically. What I would 
at the present stage remark is that this era is neither Vikrama nor Saka 
but rather Indo-Parthian, as to me it appears to have been started by 
Vonones. The celebrated Nasik cave inscription of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni speaks of three foreign tribes, namely, Saka, Yavana and 
Pahlava as having infested North India in and before his time. He 
is represented to have conquered them. Now, of these, Yavanas are 
apparently the Greeks, principally the Indo-Bactrian Greeks. Sakas 
surely are the members of the families of Nahapana and Castana. 
But who were the Pahlavas ? They seem to have been almost com- 
pletely ignored by the historians. Personally I have no doubt that 
they are represented by the two celebrated Indo-Parthian families of 
Vonones and Gondophares. It is however worthy of note that in that 
period when there was the weltering of races and tribes, it was not 
unfrequently that the Yavana, Pahlava or Saka king employed a mem- 
ber of one of the two other foreign tribes as his Governor or Viceroy. 
To quote one instance, the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman speaks 
of this Saka sovereign having appointed the Pahlava Suvisakha, son of 
Ivulaipa, as the viceroy of Anarta and Suras tra. 

It has been observed above that it is natural to suppose the date 78 
of the Taxila plate as a year of the era, not started by Moga or Maues, 
but used in his time, that this era is in all likelihood the Indo-Par- 
thain era, and that if we could fix upon the first prince of the Imperial 
dynasty to which the predecessors of Maues belonged, we should be 
able to find out the originator of the Indo-Parthian era. With this 
end in view we have determined the following order of succession of 
these Indo-Parthian rulers, namely, (1) Vonones, (2) Spalirises (3) 
Azes I., (4) Azilises and (5) Azes II. The last was followed by Maues 
a Saka who was an intruder. Vonones thus appears to be the first 
prince of the Indo-Parthian dynasty, and hence the founder of the 
Indo-Parthian era. And, further if we assign an average duration of 
15 years to the reign of each one of these rulers, our calculation gives 
the year 76 as the initial year of the reign of Maues, and the year 90 
as perhaps the last year of his reign. This result fits excellently, for, 
in the first place, the initial year of his reign, according to our reckon- 
ing, is earlier than and hence not inconsistent with the date 78 of 
the Taxila plate of Patika and, secondly, his reign closes before the 
date 103, of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription when Gondophares was alive 
and ruling over the Punjab. For about thirteen years the dominions 
of Gondophares and Maues were conterminous with one another, 
and shortly before or after the year 90 Gondophares wrested the Punjab* 
from Maues and the Sakas who had supplanted the Indo-Parthian 
dynasty ruling over that province. If this line of reasoning has any 
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weight, the Indo-Parthian era originates with Vonones. The coins 
of Vonones have not yet been obtained, but those of his Viceroys have 
been found in Arachosia, Seistan, the lower Kabul valley, and the 
western Punjab. To my mind it appears that the seat of Vonones’s 
Government lay to the West and North-west of Seistan, or perhaps 
Parthia, and that he subjugated Seistan, Arachosia and other districts 
in the neighbourhood and appointed Viceroys to govern them. It was 
when Maues and the Sakas rose to power in the Punjab at the expense 
of the Indo-Parthians that Gondophares had made himself master of 
the provinces to the west of the Punjab, where he ruled for a pretty 
long time. And it was in the year 102 or perhaps a little earlier that 
he pounced upon the Saka ruler of the Punjab, whosoever he was, and 
brought that province under the Indo-Parthian supremacy. Gondo- 
phares thus seems to have been an Indo-Parthian but belonged to a 
different collateral branch as is indicated by the different type of coinage 
issued by him and continued the supremacy of that race with Aspa- 
varman as his strategos. 



SOME INDIA OFFICE LETTERS OF THE REIGN OF 

TIPU SULTAN* 

By H. C. Ray 

INTRODUCTION 

It is admitted by all scholars that the history of the region 
between the Tungabhadra and the Kaveri during the period roughly 
extending from 1734, the date of the dethronement of the Mysore 
prince Cham Raja, to 1799, which saw the death of Tipu Sultan, re- 
quires re-examination. In Mysore this was the period of Hindu and 
Muslim kingmakers who gradually usurped not only all royal powers 
but in the end also assumed royal titles. In the wider history of India 
this was largely the period of the phantom Tumurid empire (c. 1761- 
1803). It was one of those periods of transition which have, in Indian 
History, always intervened between the fall of one and the rise of 
another Imperial power. 1 This inevitable period of disruption was 
dominated by various aspirants for the crown of Indian Imperialism. 
In this period of struggle not only did the region delimited above 
geographically play an important role but it produced in Hyder Ali 
and Tipu two persons of such outstanding ability and energy that 
they within a short time raised the state of Mysore to a pitch of dig- 
nity and power which by general consent was once occupied by Vijaya- 
nagar in the history of South India. Politically Mysore again domi- 
nated the whole region to the south of the Krsna. Like Vijayanagar 
too it could only be destroyed by a confederacy of all its enemies and 
that too after a severe struggle. As the complete destruction of Vijaya- 
nagar, which weakened political power in the south, helped indirectly 
the establishment of the Imperialism of the House of Babur and ulti- 
mately destroyed the confederates, so also the lack of political, vision 
shown by the Nizam and the Maharattas who combined with the 
British to bring about the downfall of a hated rival, materially assisted 
the establishment of a foreign Imperialism which finally destroyed their 
sovereignty. 

Hyder and Tipu both lived in stormy times. The records of 
none of the contending powers, when judged by modern conditions, 

*Miscellaneous Letters, Mss. Eur. F. 18/1. The “introduction” and "tran- 
slation” of this paper were read before the “Modern History” Section of the 
4th Session of the Indian History Congress held at Lahore in December, 1940. 

1 . Dynastic History of Northern India Ray, Calcutta University, Vol, 

I, p. xxxviii. j|jjj|jj|- ^|§§MM|ggfjjjj| 
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S * 1U lu , ue unsumea by any acts of treachery, deceit or dis- 
honour. It would therefore be silly to think that either Hyder or Tipu 
when Judged by modern standard of morals, could be regarded as en- 
tirely blameless in their tempestuous political career. 2 But with the 
passage of time it has been increasingly realised that the works of Lieut. 
Mackenzie, or that of Colonel Wilks 4 require revision in the lio*ht of 
new materials. They lived perhaps too close to those troublous'times 
to have been entirely free from the heated rivalries and jealousies out 
of which an empire was taking gradual shape. It would' be too much 
to expect them to be more than human. It was with considerable 
interest therefore that I heard from Dr. Randle, the Librarian of the 
India Office Library m London, that he has got a bunch of letters of 
the reign of l ipu_ Sultan m his archive. This was in August, iqaq. 
As I was at that time very busy with my arrangements to return "to 
India, Dr Randle was kind enough to send them to the University 
Library, Calcutta through the Government of Bengal. Since my 
leturn to India in October, 1939, I have had time to go through these 
letters and I read a brief description of their nature and contents be- 
i for l. the History Section of the All India Oriental conference held 


tours m these regions, I was once told by some 
: Tipu was a ‘martyr’ and that he was reall) 
rough, his kitchen servants. When I drew then 
picture of Tipu fighting sword in hand standing 
ringapatam, they told me that it was a false one. 
th Tipu Sultan by Roderick Mackenzie : Lieut, 
l 793* covers the period from December iy8q 
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thin slips of gummed paper on three sides and also in one place on the 
4th side and upper middle portion. It contains 27 lines of writing 
in what appears to be a Shikasteh variety of the Persian script. 
The 4th sheet is similar to the ist and 2nd in size and qua- 
lity. It contains 78 lines of writing in French, 37 lines in front and 
41 lines on the back (including date and signature). The 5th, 6th 
and 7th sheets constitute one complete letter. Quality of paper as in 
the first, but the size of the sheets is uniformly 14^X9^- The 
front page of the first sheet contains 22 lines in French in small hand 
on the left margin. . The rest of the space on the right contains 19 
lines of French writing and in addition in the centre a circular chro- 
nogramme containing 1 1 lines of writing. The characters are of various 
sizes. The reverse side of this sheet contains about 29 lines of writing in 
French. The 6th sheet contains 64 lines of French writing, 31 on the 
front side and 33 on the back. In addition, there are 7 lines of writing 
in smaller characters on the top of the left margin. The 7th sheet con- 
tains 31 lines of French writing on the front page, the reverse side being 
blank except the usual India Office Library Seal and no. referred to 
above. The 8th and the 9th sheets constitute one separate letter. The 
front side of the 8th sheet is similar to that of the 5th with the same 
chronogramme and explanatory note on the middle left margin. The 
rest of the left margin is blank except two lines of writing on the top. 
The space on the left of this margin, in addition to the chronogramme 
referred to above, contains 20 lines of French writing in varying 
types of letters. The reverse side contains 32 lines of writing in French. 
The 9th sheet contains 8 lines of similar writing. Its reverse side is 
blank except the usual India Office Seal and no. referred to above. 
In quality of paper these two sheets are similar to the sheets 5th- 
7th, but in size they are slightly smaller. 

A brief summary of the contents of these papers is given below : 

(I) The first sheet is the French translation of a letter written 
in Persian by the ambassadors (apparently of Tipu Sultan) to the 
Grand Vizir of the French King (apparently Louis XVI). 
It acknowledges the receipt of a dispatch from the French 
minister announcing the appointment of the royal interpreter for 
Oriental languages to assist the Mysore embassy in giving replies to 
official communications (apparently in French) and in general in the 
matter of negotiations with the French court. While agreeing with 
this arrangement, the letter politely informs the minister that the em- 
bassy has its own interpreter and that on the occasion of the royal 
audience discussion would proceed through the agency of- this Mysore 
official. Further the letter requests that all Jefrers gijd, j^ni^jnica- 
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dons (intended for the embassy) might be drawn up in Persian (and 
apparently not in French). For “we shall understand them sooner.” 
This letter is dated 28th July, 1788 at Paris. 

(II) The 3rd sheet : Persian Letter : The letter is addressed to 
(one) Khan Sahib, the “affectionate and kind friend” of the writer. 
It refers to the fact that the addressee together with friends had some- 
time ago crossed the seas and having reached France was received with 
“pomp and honour” on behalf of the King (Badshah). This news 
had given great pleasure to the writer and he now expects that after 
having been received in audience by the King of France and after 
having fulfilled his objects the Khan Sahib would soon return (to 
India). The writer proceeds to say that he had before this written 
5 or 6 letters to the addressee but has as yet received no reply. Due 
to his devotion and zeal for the Government of France, he was now 
“in the path of great danger.” But he was determined to persevere in 
his efforts for the service of France. He was working as the Diwan 
for the King of France in whose affairs there had recently cropped up 
some trouble. The writer had done all he could in connection with 
the erection of the fortress of Sipar. Previously his brother Kandap 
Madley had been the Diwan and after his death he succeeded to the 
office. The General Musi Konwey® Bahadur had now taken him in 
his retinue and he has been presented with a Palki, aftabgri 6 7 patta etc. 
He now requested the Khan Sahib that he should persuade his 
majesty the King of France to grant him the formal letter of appoint- 
ment (parwdnah-i-khds ) with the royal seal and signature together with 
the robe of honour. These, the Khan Sahib should either bring with 
himself or send them on a Company’s ship to either General Musi 
Konwai or to M. de Morlson at this place. He writes on another mat- 
ter. In the days of M. Lally 50,000 rupees (rupla) had been taken 
(apparently) for the Company. This amount has not yet been re- 
turned. Would the Khan Sahib exercise his good offices in this mat- 
ter also so that an order might be secured from his majesty for the 
return of the amount to one who is entitled to it ? The letter closes 
with “respectful obeisance to Akbar All Khan Sahib 8 and to Muham- 
mad Osman Sahib. 9 (The letter does not preserve any date or the 
name of the writer or the addressee 10 ). 


6. General Conway, Governor of Pondicheri (1788). See Wilks, op. cit., 

Vol. III., P. 10. ' 7. Umbrella. 

8. One of the three members of Tipu’s embassy to the French Court in 
1787-88 9. Sometimes known as Othman Khan. 

See Wilks, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 52. £n. 

10. This possibly shows that this Persian document is not the original 
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(III) Translation of a Persian letter addressed to Muhammad 
Dervich Khan, the first ambassador of Typou Sultan, by the Diwan or 
Interpreter of the King at Pondicheri. In the superscription it is 
dated on the 17th day of Djemaziulsani, the year of the Hijra 1203 11 . 
(It appears to be rather a free French translation of the previous letter 
in Persian. 12 We are told at the end that it was) translated by order 
of the chief minister of the French King by the Secretary for Oriental 
Languages attached to the court of Versailles on 24. VII. 89. 

(IV) This is a French translation of a dispatch in Persian from 
Typou Sultan to the Emperor of France. After the usual prelimi- 
naries, it acknowledges the receipt of two dispatches, one through the 
intermediary of his (Tipu’s) ambassadors and the other by the hand 
of “the very exalted Commandant of the Ocean of your Imperial 
Majesty M. le Count of Macnemara 18 . It then refers with thanks to 
the despatch by the French King of various artists and workmen with 
the party of the ambassadors. It then proceeds to complain of the 
conduct of M. de Bussy. 14 The letter ascribes his unsatisfactory con- 
duct to his infirmities due to old age. It then acknowledges the 
receipt of the welcome news that M. de Cossigny 15 had been promoted 
to the position of Marechal de Camp by the addressee on the recommen- 
dation of the writer. The letter then refers to the mission of M. le 
Count de Macnemara, Commandant of the French Naval Forces in 
India to the Court of the writer. It next refers to the admittance to 
Royal audience of the artists and workmen sent by the French King. 
The letter then again refers to the deplorable conduct of M. de Bussy 
and acknowledges with thanks the renewed affirmations of friendship by 
the French King which was “too old and too solid” to be shaken by the 
English, the “universal disturber.” It then refers to the French 
troops at Pondichery retiring to the Isle of France 16 and the multiplica- 
tion of embassies between the two courts. At that moment, we are 
told, the heroes of Islam were engaged in repressing the violators of 
treaties (i.e. the English). The writer then requests the French King 


letter. Or is it possible that such letters were sent during this period to escape 
detection in case letters fell into the hands of enemies ? 

11. Jemad-as-Sani Hijra 1203 would be approximately March 1789. 

12. See above No. II. wy-AVAA 

13. See Wilks, Op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 64. Macnemara was received by Tipu 
shortly before his departure from Travancore in 1790. 

14. The well known French general. 

15. French Governor of Pondicheri who later on resided in Isle of France 
(Mauritius). 

16. Island of Mauritius. 
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to send him 2000 French soldiers from Pondicheri and the Isle of 
France. The Mysore state would bear all their expenses. The letter 
then again refers to the visit and reception of the Count of Macnemara 
at the court of the writer and the mutual exchange of presents. On his 
return the French envoy, we are told, would give an accurate account 
of “our most secret thoughts.” Dated 9th Chaaban, Hezira 1204. 
Translated on 30. I. 1791. 

(V) This is the French translation of a Persian despatch from 
Tipu Sultan to the Count de la Luzerne, Vizir of the Emperor of 
France. The letter refers to the warm reception of the Mysore 
ambassadors at the Court of Paris. It then refers to the jealousy of 
the English, “who love discord” and the urgent need of 2000 French 
troops “ready to march under our command against the common ene- 
my.” In case this was done the adversaries of the allies would feel 
much discouraged. The writer relied on the support of the French 
Vizir to this plan. The letter then refers to some presents, the 
“products of our dominions” to the French minster which Tipu was 
sending with the Count of Macnemara. Written on 9th Chaaban, 
Hezira 1204. Translated on 31. I. 1791. 

I am now publishing the text of the various letters and their 
translations. As the reading of the Persian letter is rather uncertain in 
a few places, and as I am not sure that the Persian text when printed 
would be quite correct, I am publishing a plate of the original letter. 
The language of the letter shows that the writer was not very learned 
in the Persian tongue. The style of the French letters is rather ornate 
and archaic and the orthography is peculiarly old in some places. In- 
spite of my efforts to give a literal translation of the letters, I found 
it impossible always to strictly adhere to the letter of the text. I have 
taken the liberty of correcting a few mistakes, mainly of accents, in 
the French text. 

It is my intention to comment in some detail on the importance 
and historical significance of the letters on some future date.* 


*In publishing these letters I have received material assistance from a 
number of my friends. But for their assistance it would have been impossible 
for me to- publish the documents so quickly, burdened as I am with many 
other duties. Among these I must mention the names of Dr. Batakrishna 
<Jhosh, Father Dontaine, S. J., Prof. M. Ismail, Prof. M. Mahfuz-ul Haq, Prof. 
Shah Kalimur Rahaman, Prof. Ibrahimi Shibli and Mr. P.-Mazumdar, I take 
this opportunity to thank them all for their kind assistance. 
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TEXT 



TRADUCTION DE LA REPONSE PERSANNE DES 
AMBASSADEURS A MONSEIGNEUR. 

A Son Excellence, le Grand Vizier, Monsieur le Ministre que le 
tres Saint le Conserve ! 

Votre sublime Depeche nous est parvenue avec M. Ruffin; et nous 
avons pris connaissance de son contenu. Vous nous avez mande que M. 
Ruffin avoit ete choisi par Sa pour discuter les affaires, faire les 
demandes et les reponses, determiner les negociations. Sur ce point 
votre choix est le notre ; et touts les points seront conclus par Fentremise 
de M. Ruffin ; mais nous avons avec nous un interprete. Ce sera par son 
qrgane que la discussion dans l’audience aura lieu. Toutes les fois 
que vous aurez occasion de nous honorer de vos lettres, daignez nous 
les faire remettre en Persan. Nous les comprendrons plutot. A quoi 
serviroit une plus longue reponse ? 

il n’y a point de signature. Les trois Cachets sont 
sur l’enveloppe ainsi que l’adresse. 

Traduit par moi soussigne Secretaire Interprete du 
Roy pour les Langues Orientals a Paris le 28 : juil- 
let 1788 ./. 

Ruffin 
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... . Ill 

TRADUCTION D’UNE LETTRE PERSANNE ADRESSEE , 
A MOUHAMMED DERVICH KHAN I« AMBASSADEUR 
DE TYPOU SULTAN PAR LE DIVAN OU L’lNTERPR^TE 

DU ROI A PONDICHERY ./« 

Suscription. que cette supplique parvienne en mains propres de M. 

Mouhammed Dervich Khan, Seigneur bienfaisant Sc 
Genereux envers ses serviteurs, Ambr. de 1 ’Empereur victorieux Typou 
Sultan, que Dieu le Conserve ! 

£crit le 17 : de la lune de Djemaziulsani Fan de l’hegire 1203 ./. 

Tres bienfaisant Seigneur Sc c a , 

Apr£s vous avoir offert mes voeux et le desir, que j’ai constamment de 
jouir encore de la satisfaction infinie de vous voir; j’ai l’honneur de 
vous notifier que votre heureuse arrivee en france, apres avoir tra- 
verse les mers en tres bonne sante sur le vaisseau de M. Monneron 
avec votre nombreux Cortege ; et la reception honorable et distinguee, 
qui vous a ete faite par l’Empereur de france des votre entree sur les 
terres de son Empire ; tons ces details sont cleja parvenus a notre Con- 
noissance. Nous en avons tous ressenti ici la plus grande joye et j’ai 
en mon particulier demande a 1’etre Supreme que vous obtinssiez 
bientot une audience de ce monarque, et l’effet de toutes les instances 
que vous devez faire aupres de lui sur les objet de votre mission. J’es- 
pere qu’aucun ne souffrira ni difficulte ni retard et que vous reviendrez 
dans peu charge d’honneurs et comble de bienfaits. Je me flatte aussi 
que le Ciel me conservera pour avoir le bonheur de vous revoir. 

J’ai eu deja l’avantage de vous ecrire cinq a six fois. J’ignore si mes 
lettres vous sont parvenues ou non ; mais il est certain que je n’en 
ai regu aucune reponse jusqu’a present. 

Je suis dans une position tres precaire, quant aux fonctions que je 
remplis ici. Je depends absolument des ofhciers superieurs. Ils me 
le font sentir et il faut que je n’en montre point d’humeur. Aussi 
ne temoigne-je jamais que zele et soumission. Vous l’avez vu vous- 
meme ; et a i’avenir, je ferai toujours de meme, quelque soit le titre, 
sous lequel je serai employe au service de l’Empereur de france. 
Tous les ofhciers Generaux d’ici me reconnoissent pour le Divan. 
C’etoit dans ce sens que je vous en avois ecrit. Je vous rendois en 
meme terns un compte hdele de tout ce qui se passoit dans ces con- 
tpees et de mes efforts pour les. dispositions relatives a la forteresse d^ 
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Sipar, ainsi que des oppositions, que j’avois eprouvees sur plusieurs 
points. 

M. le General Gouverneur C te de Canwai considerant comme sa pro- 
pre affaire la nomination et le choix du Divan et m’ayant fait l’hon- 
neur de me prendre a sa suite, m’a fait accorder le Palanquin et toutes 
les distinctions honorifiques. Je n'ai qu’a me louer de ses bontes. 
C’est pouf cela que je vous avois marque que le passe devoit etre 
oublie. 


Dans le terns de M. Delally, j’avois a reclamer de la Com- 
pagnie cinquante mille roupies et depuis lors, cette somme 
ne m’a point ete restituee. Je vous faisois egalement part de cette 



reclamation. Je vous prie de la rappeller a la Compagnie et d’en 
faire mention a Sa M te Imperiale, de maniere a ce qu’il en emane 
l’ordre formel que cet argent soit rendu a qui il appartient. 

Mon frere m’avoit precede dans la place de Divan et elle me fut ac- 
cordee a sa mort. Je suis pret a la remplir, comme je l’ai deja fait, 
avec la plus grande activity : on ne doit point douter de mon zele. 
C’est a vous de faire connoitre a l’Empereur ma bonne volonte, mon 
experience et mes talents pour cet emploi, et de m’obtenir un 
diplome, de la propre main du Monarque, et scelle du sceau de l’Em- 
pire, ainsi que 1’investiture d’honneur et le traitement pecuniaire. 
Vous auriez la bonte- de prendre tout cela avec vous, ou de 1 ’envoyer 
ici par quelque navire de la Compagnie en recommandant cet envoi 
au Capitaine et en l’adressant a M. le General de Canwai ou a M. 
de Moranin Intendant. 

Je regarderois cette faveur de votre part comme plus precieuse que 
mille autres et je ne l’oublierois point jusqu’au Tombeau. Je suis a 
vos ordres ici et je vous prie de presenter mes respects a Akbar Aly 
Khan et a Mouhammed Osman Khan. A quoi serviroient de plus longs 
details?./. 

Traduit d’ordre de Monseigneur par moi soussigne 
1 ■ Secretaire Interprete du Roi pour les Langues Ori- 

|‘j| entales a la suite de la Cour a Versailles le 24 : ybre 

W .:/:’ ' .. , ‘ ' 1789 •/• 


Ruffin 


INDIA OFFICE 
31 AUG 1915 
LIBRARY 
R S? R 2111/191P 
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IV 


Elle est sur quatre feuilles 
separees, dont il n’y a 
d’ecrit que les fogl 0 recto , 


TRADUCTION DE LA DEPECHE 
PERSANNE DE TYPOU SULTAN 
AU ROY 


Suscription Exterieure 



A L’Empereur cle France 

Legende Persanne et Arabe du grand Scean 
exterieur 


Chronogramme 


/ L’an du monde \ 

/ *7121 : \ 

Mon anneau est devenu superieur 
aux Disques du Soleil et de la Lune 
depuis que ma naissance, soux le regne 
de mon pere Chah Hayder Sultan, se 
trouve predite par le passage du Coran, 
ou il est dit 

Je suis votre fils l’Empereur Universel- 
\ lement reconnu / 


# N a . Les lettres de 1 ’Al- 
phabet arabe sont autant 
de signes numeriques. En 
additionant toutes celles, 
qui composent le passage 
cite, l’on trouve un total 
de 1169 (qui repond a 
l’annee 7121 : de l’Ere-In- 
dienne) que la Puissance 
de Hayder Ali commenga 
a etre reconnu dans 1’Inde. 
Typou Sultan naquit a la 
meme epoque. Les orien- 
taux sont fort jaloux de 
cette espece de combinai- 
sons chronogrammatiques. 
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*Le mot Roy est consent 
dans le persan. 


Legende du petit sceau interieur * 
7121 : 

Typou Sultan 
Suscription interieure 

Puisse-t-elle parvenir (cette depeche) 
aux nobles regards de Sa Majeste le Tres 
Sublime, tres Auguste Souverain des climats 
de l’Europe, la Colonne des Monarques Glo- 
rieux, l’Empereur *Roi de france Louis 
seize, que le tres haut conserve ses precieux 
jours ! 

Frontispice de la depeche 
Un soleil portant le nom 
en chiffre de Tipou Sultan 
fils de Hayder Ali Kan 


Repetition des memes titres contenus dans la suscription 

Avant tout nous offrons a Votre Majeste Imperiale le juste tribut 
de notre respect et de notre haute estime, et nous nous acquitons 
envers Elle de toutes les obligations, que ses sentiments nous imposent. 

Qu’il nous soit ensuite permis d’annoncer a Votre Majeste Im- 
periale 1’heureuse arrivee de ses nobles depeches ; dont les expres- 
sions pleines de bonte et de generosite connoissent si bien le chemin 
du coeur de son ami, y pen^trent comme un parfum exquis, et lui 
donnent une nouvelle existence. Ces deux lettres nous sont parve- 
nues, l’une par l’entremise de nos Ambassadeurs, et l’autre par les 
mains du tres excellent Commandant de Mer de Votre Majeste Im- 
periale M. le C te de Macnemara. 

La plume de l’amitie semble les avoir traces, l’oeil de l’interet le 
plus vif, les a lues avec avidite, et la perception de la reconnoissance 
■!; gaisi et gardera precieusement les preuves touchantes de la bieq- 
veillance, qui caract^rise chaque ligne de ces Diplomes, 
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“Votre Majeste nous notifie, elle meme, l’expedition faite a la 
“suite de nos Ambassadeurs dune grande partie des artistes de diffe- 
“rents genres que nous lui avions demandee, et l’envoy subsequent et 
“tres prochain des ouvriers dont nous avons encore besoin. Elle nous 
“indique et le prix que nous devons mettre a ce Depot de l’Arnitie, 
“et le premier devoir de touts les souverains, en nous disant qu’elle 
“considere ces frangois comme ses propres enfants. 

“Sa Majeste Imperiale daigne nous rendre des temoignages 
“favorables de la conduite de nos Ambassadeurs. 

“Elle nous engage a n’attribuer le procede peu mesure, et dont 
“nous nous etions plaints de feu M. de Bussy, qu’a son age avance et 
“a ses infirmites, qui des lors commencoient a afEaiblir son energie ; 
“explication, qui avoit ete donnee de vive voix a nos Ambassadeurs. 

“Elle a la bonte de nous parler de l’avancement deM.de Cossigny 
“qui doit son nouveau grade de Marechal de Camp a notre recom- 
“mandation. 

“Elle nous previent enfin de la mission particuliere aupres de 
“nous de M. Le C te de Macnemara Commandant de ses forces navales 
“dans l’lnde, qui avoit ordre de se rendre a notre Cour, de nous offrir 
“de la part de Sa Majeste Imperiale quelques marques de son souvenir, 
“et de conferer avec nous sur nos interets respectifs. 

Les Artistes et les Ouvriers frangois ont ete en effect admis a 
notre audience, et nous avons pour eux des yeux et des soins paternels, 
parce que nous avons compris toute la profondeur de ce que Votre 
Majeste Imperiale nous dit a leur egard. Nous la prions d’etre par- 
faitement tranquille sur cet article. Pleins de confiance dans ses pro- 
messes, nous en attendons les heureux effects, et l’arrivee successive de 
la partie de ces hommes utiles, qui doit completter le nombre porte 
dans l’etat cy joint. 

Quelques disposes que nous fussions deja a imputer a la vieillesse 
de M. de Bussy et a l’affaissement de son moral, sa conduite deplacee 
contraire aux intentions pures et lovales de Votre Majeste Imperiale 
il nous a ete bien doux d’en tenir l’aveu d’elle meme, il aacheve notre 
conviction. Les fondements de la bonne intelligence, et de l’amitie, 
qui l'egnent entre Votre Majeste Imperiale et nous, sont trop anciens 
et trop solides pour qu’ils puissent etre ebranles par un faux mouve- 
ment de pareils esprits aussi inconsideres, malgre les efforts de 
l’Anglois, ce perturbateur universel, qui, pour rompre les liens de 
notre union, ne cesse, pour ainsi dire, de mettre les fers au feu. 
Aujourd’huy surtout qu’il voit, d’une part, les troupes frangoises se re- 
tirer de Pondichery a lisle de france, et de 1’autre, les Ambassades se 
multipliers entre nos deux Cours, l’injuste jalousie de notre ennemi 
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eommun Fa porte a cles voyes de fait ; mais, Graces au TL res Haut, 

la Puissance de la raaison du *Lion de Dieu 
est en etat d opposer a PAnglois des forces 
nombreuses d’hommes et de chevaux, et un 


# Aly, a cause de son cour- 
age, fut surnomme par 
Mahommet le Lion de 
Dieu . Le pere de Typou 
Sultan s'appelloit Hayder 
Aly et sa Dynastie se pre- 
vail t du surnom de son 
patron. 


appareil formidable de guerre. Dans ce mo- 
ment meme, les heros de llslamisme sont 
lances dans le champ de l’honneur ; et occu- 
pes a reprimer les infracteurs des traites. 
Cependant quelque juste que soit notre 
cause, n’en pas presummer est d’une sage 
prevoyance ; et celle ci me paroit exiger 
aussi imperieusement que les sentiments qui 
nous unissent a votre Majeste Imperiale, 


une marche eventuelle. Nous la suppplions done d’enjoindre formelle- 
ment et des a present a ses Commandants de Pondichery et de l’Isle 


de france que, sur notre requisition, ils nous envoyent deux mille com- 
battants ; et de leur recommander de ne se permettre ni excuse ni 


delay, mais de se tenir prets a se rendre au signal et a obeir a nos 
ordres. Quant aux fraix de 1‘expedition, et aux approvisionnements 


tout leur sera fourni abondamment par notre Sublime Cour, et Fex- 



perience du passe ne leur doit laisser aucune espece d’inquietude sur 
ce point essentiel. Votre Majeste Imperiale peut-etre persua. . . qu’ 
aussitot que les operations de la Campagne seront terminees, nous 
serons attentifs a renvoyer avec honneur ces troupes auxiliaires a leur 
premiere destination. Au surplus la precision des ordres, que nous 
sollicitons, nous a paru seule capable d’assurer le succes des entre- 
prises les plus avantageuses aux deux allies et l’entiere defaite de 
leurs adversaires. Nous soumettons ce plan a la sagesse et a la supe- 
riorite des lumieres de Votre Majeste Imperiale. 

M. Le C te de Macnemara nous a remis les objects rares et pre- 
cieux, que Votre Majeste Imperiale lui avoit consignees pour nous, 
et il nous a transmis avec la meme fidelite tout ce qu’elle l’avoit charge 
de nous dire. Nous lui avons fait l’accueil et les honneurs qui sont 
dus au representants d’un grand Monarque et a l’exemple de Votre 
Majeste Imperiale, nous lui avons accorde la plus intime confiance. 
II pourra a son retour lui rendre un compte exact de nos plus secrettes 
pensees. 

C’est un homme de grand merite, et un ofheier General aussi 
habile que zele. II est plus propre que tout autre a remplir les vues 
de Votre Majesty Imperiale dans l’indostan. Les commissions impor- 
tantes et delicates, que Votre Majeste Imperiale pourroit lui confier 
dans cette partie du monde, seroient pour nous autant de nouveaux 
motifs de reconnoissance. La promotion de M. de Cossigny d’apres 
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l’interet que nous avions temoigne prendre a son sort, nous a fait le 
plus grand plaisir. 

Que Votre Majeste Imperiale nous permette de lui faire agreer 
en meme temps que notre reponse un leger hommage des produc- 
tions de nos climats, et un foible gage de nos sentiments respectueux, 
dans troix bijoux et 21 khi’lat ou vetements d’honneur que M. le C" 
de Macnemara aura celui de lui offrir en notre nom, et dont la note se 
trouve cy jointe. Si Votre Majeste Imperiale daigne jetter un regard 
favorable sur ces envoy, elle mettra le comble a notre satisfaction. 
Nous esperons qu’elle continuera de nous honorer de ses bontes. Dans 
l’eloignement ou nous sommes de Votre Majeste Imperiale, la corres- 
pondance est un supplement a la jouissance dont nous sommes prives 
Ne laissons done echapper aucune occasion de nous entretenir au 
moins par lettre et par messages. 

Puisse Votre Majeste Imperiale jouir d’un bonheur inalterable ! 

Ecrit le neuvieme jour de la lime de Chaaban, l’an de l’hegire 
1204./. 


Traduit sur 1 ’ Original Persan par moi soussigne 
Secretaire Interprete du Roy en Langues Orien- 
tales a la suite de la Cour a Paris le 30 : Juillet 
1 7 9 1 - / - 

Ruffin 


V 


Elle est sur une seule i’euil- 
1c 6crite des deux cot^s. 


TRADUCTION DE LA DEPECHE 
PERSAN NE DE TYPOU SULTAN 

A M. LE Cte DE LA LUZERNE 
Suscripdon exterieure 

A M. Le CA .de la Luzerne Vizir de l’Ernpe- 
reur de France. Legende Persanne et Arabe 
du grand sceau exterieur 


20-4 
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Chronogramme 



*N a les lettres de Falplia- 
bet arabe sont autant de 
signes num£riques. En ad- 
ditionant toutes celles qui 
composent le passage cite, 
l’on trouve un total de 
1169 : ce fut probable- 
ment l’an de Fhcgire 1169 
(qui repond a Fannie 
ym. de l’Ere Indienne) 
que la puissance de Hay- 
der Ali commenea a etre 
reconnue dans l’lnde. Ty- 
pou Sultan naquit ii la 
meme epoque. Les Orien- 
taux sont fort jaloux de 
cette espece de combinai- 
sons clironogrammatiques. 


Legende du petit sceau inteneur 

5131 : 

Typou Sultan 
Suscription interieure 

Puisse-t-elle (cette depeche) etre vue par son 
Excellence le tres honorable, tres Puissant, 
tres estimable Seigneur l’appui de ses amis, 
M. Le C te de la Luzerne Vizir de l’Empe- 
reur de France que Dieu le conserve ! 

Frontispice de la depeche 
U11 soleil d’ Argent portant le 
nom en chiffre de Typou Sultan 
fils de Hayder Aly Khan 
Repetition des memes titres contenus 
dans la suscription. 
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Nous avons ete singulierement. satisfaits de la relation que, nos 
Ambassadeurs nous ont faite de vos bontes, et de vos nobles precedes. 
Elle ne nous laisse rien a desirer sur vos dispositions ulterieures a res- 
serrer de plus les noeuds indissolubles de l’intimite qui regne entre les 
deux Cours. 

Cette precieuse harmonie, dont 1 ’Univers a ete le temoin, est na- 
turellement un objet de jalousie pour l’Anglois, qui aime la discorde, 
et n’est occupe que du soin de l’introduire partout ou il le peut. 
Quoique la divine Providence nous ait donne des troupes nombreuses 
et des moyens formidables de defense, et que les heros de l’lslamisme 
soient deja en etat de contenir notre ennemi commun, cependant par 
une sage prevoyance, et toujours fondes sur l’estime, dont Sa Majeste 
l’Empereur Roi de france nous honore, nous avons cru devoir le prier 
d’enjoindre a ses Generaux de Pondichery et de l'lsle de france qu’ils 
eussent a nous envoyer, au premier signal de notre part, deux mille 
soldats prets a marcher sous notre commandement. Nous sommes 
persuades que vous voudres bien vous meme adopter cette mesure. 
Sa publicite peut seule operer les meilleurs effets pour les deux allies 
et le decouragement absolu de leurs adversaires ; nous comptons sur 
votre concours a l’execution d’un plan, dont le succes depend essen- 
tiellement de la precision des ordres, que vous donneres a vos Com- 
mandants. Les avantages respectifs qui doivent en resulter pour les 
deux Empires n’echapperont pas a votre sagacite et a votre longue 
experience, dont nous avons congu la plus haute comme la plus juste 
idee. Aussi sommes nous tres empresses de cultiver votre correspond- 
ance, et nous vous prions de croire que ce sera toujours avec un vrai 
plaisir que nous recevrons vos lettres et vos messages. Les senti- 
ments, que vous nous aves inspires, nous font un devoir, dont nous 
nous acquittons bien volontiers, de vous offrir quelques productions 
de nos etats. M. Le C te de Macnemara aura 1 ’honneur de vous 
remettre en notre nom une chaine de diamants et de rubis et quatre 
khilaat ou vetements d’honneur, tels qu’ils sont enonces dans l’etat 
descriptif cy joint. Nous apprendrons avec joie qu’ils vous sont 
heureusement parvenus. 

Puissies vous jouir d’une prosperite inalterable ! 

Ecrit le 9me jour de la lune de Chaaban l’an de l’hegire 1204./. 

Traduit sur l’Original Persan par moi soussigne 
Secretaire Interprete du Roy en Langues Orien- 
felcs a Paris le 31 : janvier 1791 ./. 

Ruffin 


TRANSLATION 

I 

TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN REPLY 
OF THE AMBASSADORS TO MONSEIGNEUR. 1 

To his Excellency The Grand Vizir, the Minister, may the Exalt- 
ed One (God) preserve him. 

Your sublime dispatch has reached us through M. Ruffin ; and we 
have taken cognizance of its contents. You have informed us that M. 
Ruffin has been chosen by his majesty for discussing business, to ques- 
tion and receive answers and conduct the negotiations. On this 
point we accept your choice ; and all the points will be concluded 
through the intermediary of M. Ruffin ; but we have with us an inter- 
preter. It will be through his agency that the discussion in the audi- 
ence shall take place. Whenever you may have occasion to 
honour us with your letters, draw it up in Persian. We shall under- 
stand them sooner. What purpose will be served by longer replies. 

* There is no signature, the three seals are on the envelope 
as also the address. Translated by me— the undersigned Secretary 
Interpreter to the King for Oriental Languages at Paris the 28 : 
July 1788% 

Ruffin. 


1 


'If t ! 

I ® 

Httl 

MS 


II 

Khan Sahib, my affectionate and kind friend and knower of value 
and the spreader of favours to the humble-selves. May God keep 
you in peace. After unlimited and countless desires and longing for 
meeting you with brimful conviviality which are obviously known to 

1 . My lord, Your grace etc. 

•These four lines were apparently added by Ruffin and were not in the 
original Persian letter. 




ililiS 
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your enlightened self, you now know this much that the showerer of 
favours, having crossed the seas last year together with kind friends 
and people reached France quite safe and sound. At that time a 
rousing reception was given with pomp and honour on behalf of 
the king 2 to that showerer of favours (M. M unrum); the 
proceedings and incidents (of this affair) reached the ears of this 
humble self. I became a thousand times happy and from God I 
expect and hope that your kind self having obtained (audience) for 
your service of the French king 3 and after fulfilling whatever 
aims and objects you had and after finishing all those 
affairs with happiness and gladness you will graciously return here. 
At that time (my) humble self will be present there, in the service of 
that nourisher of the poor, (i.e., yourself) with hopes and expectations. 
Previously, having written 5 or 6 letters, I had sent (them); whether 
the above mentioned papers have reached you or not (I do not know); 
and the reply to those letters has not been received as yet. My hum- 
ble self takes great care in the (service of the) Government of the king 
of France and (in consequence) is in the path of great danger. Here 
some of the higher officials 4 in the Government of the king of France 
in accordance with their post 5 * make me carry out their orders. One 
should be happy and cheerful for their sake. As such I am alwavs 
ready at their service ; it is obvious to you. And in future I shall 
serve in any post 0 befitting me in the Government of the king of 
France. All the officers here are aware that I am working as the 
Diwan with all worthy means (i.e. with fervour and zeal). Pre- 
viously I had also written to you about this. Besides this, some 
troubles have cropped up in the affairs of the king of France. At that 
time this humble self, in connection with the erection of the fortress 
of Sipar and in these troublesome affairs, exercised efforts and endea- 
vours. The general Count Musi Konweh Bahadur, for the office of 
the Diwan of France, considering it his own affairs, has favoured me 
by accepting me into his companionship (retinue). 7 Nipal Plati Madley 
(?) presented me with a Palkx and an umbrella, (pat tali ) 7 and so on. 
He had showered upon my humble self favours and kindnesses. 
In connection with some of these past affairs, the informa- 
tion of which I consider it to be necessary to give you, it had been 


2 . Bads hah. 

3 - Badshah-i-France. 

4. Literally “officials who make others work/ 1 

5. Official position* 

& 7. Aftabgri 
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written (by me). In the days of M. Lally, 50,000 rupees ( rupla ) had 
been taken for the Company ; till now (there has been) . found 
no way of getting the said amount (back). And this had 
been written to your good self. By way of hearty (personal !) favour, 
after making enquiries and answering them in the (affairs of the) said 
company about the realisation of the above amount and having se- 
cured the order of His majesty, the said amount may reach one who is 
entitled to it. Previously in the government of France (Sarkar-i- 
France) my brother Kandap Maclley had been the Diwan and after 
his death the office of the Diwan was assigned to my humble self. 
My humble self is always prepared to do the work of the government 
of the king of France. It is essential that the ability, wisdom and 
talent of this humble self in the affairs of the office of the Diwan should 



be made known to His majesty, the king of France ; and (that I should) 
obtain the royal letter of appointment 8 with the seal and signature 
together with the robe of honour. Either (bring them) with you 
here ; or (send them) on a ship of the company coming here ; (in the 
latter case) after having a talk with the Captain of the ship and entrust- 
ing it to him— tell him that these things may be handed over to either 
General Musi Konwai or to M. de Morison Naitatan. I shall regard 
this favour of yours as thousands of obligations. I shall not forget 
this to the last day of my life. My humble self will act according to 
your orders. What more can I write asking your favour. And con- 
vey my respectful obeisance to Akbar ‘AH Khan Sahib and to Muham- 
mad Osman Sahib, 


TRANSLATION OF A PERSIAN LETTER ADDRESSED 
TO MOUHAMMED DERVISH KHAN, THE FIRST 
AMBASSADOR OF TIPU SULTAN, BY THE DIWAN 
OR INTERPRETER OF THE KING AT PONDICHERI. 


May this prayer reach the proper hand of M. Mouharn- 
med Dervich Khan, seigneur generous benefactor to 


imh-i-Khas, 


ffftlfi 1 ; 

/A, ) h . « , „ ' 
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wards his servants, Ambr. of the victorious emperor 
Tipu Sultan, may God preserve him ! Written on 
' the 17th day of the month of Djemaziulsani, the year 

of the Hizira 1203 % 

Very beneficent Lord, etc.. 

After having offered you my best wishes and the desire which I 
always have of still enjoying the infinite satisfaction of seeing you, I 
have the honour to notify you that your happy arrival in France, after 
having traversed, the oceans in very good health on the boat of 
Monsieur Monneron with your, numerous retinue and the honour- 
able and distinguished reception which has been given to you 
by the Emperor of France on your arrival on the domains of his 
empire ; all these details have become known to us ; we have all felt 
great joy and I in particular have asked of the Supreme Being that 
you soon obtain an audience of this monarch and the good result of 
all the prayers, which you have to make to him on the objects of your 
mission. I hope that nobody will suffer either difficulty or delay and 
that you will come back soon charged with honours and burdened 
with favour. 1 hope also that heaven will preserve me to have the 
pleasure of seeing you again. I have already had the honour of writ- 
ing to you five or six times. I do not know whether my letters 
have reached you or not, but it is certain that I have received no 
reply till the present moment. I am in a very precarious position. 
As for the functions which I fulfil here, I depend absolutely on 

the superior officers. They make me feel it and I dare show no 

resentment. Moreover I have never expressed anything but zeal 
and submission. You have seen it yourself and in future I 
shall do the same always whatever position in which I may be employed 
in the service of the emperor of France. All the General Officers of 
this place recognize me as the Divan. It was in this sense that I wrote 
to you. I return to you at the same time a faithful account of all 

that has transpired in these countries and of my efforts for the dis- 

positions relating to the fortress Sipar, as well as of the opposition 
which I have encountered on several points. 

M. the Governor General Count of Canwai considering as his 
own affair the nomination and selection of the Diwan and having 
honoured me by taking me into his retinue, has granted me the privi- 
lege of the Palanquin with all honorific distinctions. I have nothing 
but praise for his kindnesses. It is for this that I had remarked to 
you that the past should be forgotten. At the time of M. de Tally 
I had to claim from the Company 50,000 rupees and since then this 
sum has not been paid to me. I informed you also of this claim. I 
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beg vou to remind the Company of this and to mention this to his 
imperial majesty in such a manner that he issues formal orders that 
this money be returned to whom it belongs. 

My brother had preceded me in the office of the Diwan and it was 
granted to me on his death. I am willing to fill this office as I have 
done it before with the greatest energy. One should not doubt my 
zeal. It is for you to make known my good intentions, my experience 
and my talents for this office to the emperor, and to obtain for me a 
diploma from the hand of the monarch himself and stamped with the 
seal of the empire as also the investiture of honour and the pay attached 
(to the office). You will kindly bring all this with you or send it here 
by some ship of the Company recommending the consignment to the 
Captain and addressing it to the General de Canwai or to M. de 
Morassin, the Superintendent. 

I would regard this favour from you as more precious than thou- 
sand others and I shall not at all forget it even to the last day of my 


life. I am at your service here. I pray you to present my respects 



to Akbar Aly Khan and to Mouhammad Osman Khan. What would 
be the use of still longer details. 

Translated by order of Monseigneur by me 
the undersigned Secretary interpreter to the 
King for the Oriental languages attached to 
the Court of Versailles. 24. 7. 1780. 


Ruffin 


TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN 
DESPATCH FROM TYPOU SULTAN 
TO THE KING 


On 4 separate folios on 
fitch there is writing on 
tly one side. 


Suscription Exterieure 1 
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TO THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE 

Inscription of legend on the great outer seal 
in Persian and Arabic. 


I 





Ghronogramme 


The year of the world \ 

^7121 

My seal has become superior to the 
discs of the sun and the moon. Since 
my birth under the reign of my 
father Shah Hayder Sultan, it is 
found predicted by the passage of the 
Ooran, where it is said : 

I am your son, the Universally / 
V recognised emperor. / 


# N a . The letters of the 
Arabic alphabet are nu- 
meral signs as well. By ad- 
ding up all those of which 
the cited passage is com- 
posed, one finds a total of 
1169. It was probably the 
year of the Hegira 1169 
(which corresponds to the 
year 7121 of the Indian 
era) 3 when the power of 
Hayder Ali commenced in 
India. Typou Sultan was 
born in the same epoch. 
Orientals are very appre- 
ciative of this sort of chro- 
nogrammatical combina- 
tions. 


Legend of the small inner seal 


Typou Sultan 
Suscription Interieure 2 


May it (this despatch) arrive to the noble 
sight of his very sublime majesty, very august 


2, Address inside the letter. 

3. This chronology seems to follow roughly the traditional chronology of 
the Bible. The calculation, I am told by Mr. A. Nag, was first made by 
Josephus, the Jewish historian and is based on the Biblical date of the creation of 
the human race, Ruffin seems to be wrong in regarding this as an “Indian 
era.” 
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sovereign of the countries of Europe, the 
pillar of the glorious monarchs, the empe- 
*The word Roy (i.e. King) ror, *King of France, Louis XVI, may the 
has been preserved in Per- most high (God) conserve his precious days, 
sian. 

Frontispiece of the despatch 

A sun bearing the name in monogramme of Typou Sultan, the 
son of Hayder Ali Khan. Repetition of the same titles contained in 
the suscription (address). 

First of all we offer to your Imperial Majesty the just tribute of 
our respect and our high regard to whom we acknowledge all the obli- 
gations which his kindness imposes on us. 

May it be permitted to ask to announce to your Imperial Majesty 
the happy arrival of his noble despatches, of which the expressions 
full of kindness and generosity know so well the way to the heart of 
his friend, and penetrate into it like an exquisite perfume, and give 
him a new life. These two letters have reached us, one through the 
intermediary of our ambassadors and the other by the hand of the 
very exalted Commander of the Sea of your imperial majesty, M. le 
Cte 3 of Macnemara. 

The pen of friendship seems to have traced them, and the eye 
with the most lively interest has read them with avidity, and the per- 
ception of thankfulness has seized and will preserve preciously the 
touching prooofs of the benevolence which characterize every line of 
these diplomas. 

Your Majesty notifies us that he has sent to us with the party 
of our ambassadors a large number of artists of different kinds we had 
asked of you, and the subsequent dispatch very shortly of workmen 
of whom we have still need. When his Majesty tells us that he con- 
siders these Frenchmen as his own children, he indicates to us both 
how high we must prize this relation of friendship and also what 
is the first duty of all sovereigns. 

His Imperial Majesty deigns to render us favourable testimony 
to the conduct of our ambassadors. His Majesty asks us to attribute 
the rash way of the deceased M. de Bussy of which we had complained 
to his advanced age and his infirmities which had then begun 
to weaken his energy,— an explanation which was given by word of 
mouth to our ambassadors. His Majesty has the kindness to mention 


1 ; : j Count. 
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to us of the promotion of M. de Cossigny who owes his new 7 position 
of Marechal de Camp to our recommendation. 

His Majesty informs us finally of the particular mission to us of 
M. Le Cte de Macnemara, Commandant of His naval forces 
in India, who had the order to present himself at our Court and to 
offer on behalf of his Imperial Majesty some token of his regard and 
to confer with us on the subject of our respective interests. 

The French artists and the workmen have in fact been already 
admitted to our audience, and we have for them the eyes and care of 
a father because we have understood the full depth of what your Im- 
perial Majesty says to us concerning them. We pray him to be per- 
fectly at rest on this point. We have full faith in your promises and 
expect their happy fulfilment and the successive arrival of the party 
of these useful men, which should complete the number given in the 
inventory attached herewith. 

However much we might have been inclined to excuse M. de 
Bussy on the ground of old age and the enfeeblement of his character, 
his deplorable conduct contrary to the pure and loyal intentions of 
your Imperial Majesty, it has been very gratifying to us to get confirma- 
tion of this from your Majesty and this has completed our conviction. 
The foundation of good understanding and friendship which reigns be- 
tween your Imperial Majesty and us are too old and too solid to be 
capable of being shaken by the blunder of such inconsiderate 
spirits, inspite of the efforts of the English, the universal disturber, 
who in order to break the bond of our friendship, never cease, so to 
say, to put the irons into the fire. Today above all when he (the 
Englishman) sees on the one hand the French troops retiring from 
Pondichery to the Isle of France and on the other the embassies mul- 
tiplying between our two courts, the unjust jealousy of our common 
enemy carries him to the path of action. But by favour of the Most 
*Aly on account of his die house of the *Lion of God is cap- 

courage was called Lion able of arraying against the English the nu- 
of God by Mahomet. The merous forces of men and horses and a 
father of Typou Sultan formidable apparatus of war. Even at this 
was called Hayder Aly and moment the heroes of Islam have thrown 

the surname of its patron, themselves forward into the field of honour, 

and are engaged in represseing the violators 
of treaties. However just our course may 
be, foresight forbids us presumption ; and 
this foresight demands as imperiously as the 
sentiments uniting us with your Imperial 
Majesty that we eventually march to attack. We entreat you therefore 
to $ive formal orders at once to your Commandants of Ppndicheri and 
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tlie Isle of France that on our requisition they should send us two 
thousand soldiers ; and to recommend to them not to allow themselves 
any excuse or delay, but move at the first signal ready to obey our 

01< ^ e As for the cost of the expedition and the supplies, all will be 
furnished to them abundantly by our sublime court and the expenence 
of the past should not leave any anxiety on this essential point. 
Your Imperial Majesty may rest assured that as soon as the operations 
of the campaign are terminated, we shall promptly send back with 
honour these auxiliary troops to their first destination. Moreover the 
precise orders which we request you to give seem to us the only way 
of ensuring the success of the enterprises which will be most advantage- 
ous to both the allies and lead to the complete defeat of their adver- 
saries. We submit this plan to the sagacity and to the superior 

enlightenment of your Imperial Majesty. . , _ 

"The Count of Macnemara has submitted to us the rare and pre- 
cious things which your Imperial Majesty had confided to his care 
for us and he has transmitted to us with the same fidelity all that your 
Majesty had charged him to tell us. We have given him the recep- 
tion and honour which are due to the representative of a pat 
monarch and following the example of your Imperial Majesty we have 
accorded him the most intimate confidence. On his return he can 
give an accurate account of our most secret thoughts. He xs a man 
of high merit, a general officer as expert as he is zealous. He is abler 
than any body else to fulfil the intentions of your Imperial Majesty 
in Hindustan. The important and delicate commissions which your 
Imperial Majesty might entrust to him in this part of the world would 
be for us as many new grounds of gratitude. The promotion of M. 
de Cossigny following the interest we expressed concerning him, has 

given us the highest pleasure. . , 

May your Imperial Majesty permit us to offer him, along wit 
our reply, as a modest homage' of the products of our country and 
as a feeble expression of our respect, three jewels and 21 khilat or 
dresses of honour which the Count of Macnemara will have the honour 
of offering you in our name and a list of which is to be found enclosed. 
If your imperial Majesty deigns to throw a kindly glance on this 
present, it will fill to the brim our cup of satisfaction. We hope that 
you will continue to honour us with your kindnesses. On accounl of 
the distance at which we are from your Imperial Majesty, corres- 
pondence is the only way to make up for the pleasure of meeting of 
which we are deprived. Let us not miss therefore any occasion or 
entertaining ourselves at least by letters and messages. 

May your Imperial Majesty enjoy unalterable happiness, : : 
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Written on the 9th clay of the month of Chaaban, the year of 

the Hezira 1204. . 

Translated from the original Persian by me the undersigned, the 
Secretary interpreter to the King for Oriental languages attached to 
the Court of Paris, the 30th January, 1 79 1 % 

Ruffin. 


V 


TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN DESPATCH FROM 
TYPOU SULTAN TO COUNT DE LA LUZERNE 

Suscription Exterior 

To Cte (Count) de la Luzerne, Vizir of the Emperor of France 


Persian & Arabic legend of the Grand Seal 
on the outer side Chronogramme 



*N a . The letters of the 
Arabic alphabet are nu- 
meral signs as well. By ad- 
ding up all those of which 
the cited passage is com- 
posed, one finds a total of 
1169. It was probably the 
year of the Hegira 1169 
(which corresponds to the 
year 7121 of the Indian 
era) when the power of 
Hayder AH commenced in 
India. Typou Sultan was 
born in the same epoch. 
Orientals are very appre- 
ciative of this sort of chro- 
nogrammatical combina- 
tions. 


/ The year of the world 

*7121 

My seal has become superior to the 
discs of the sun and the moon. Since 
my birth under the reign of my 
father Shah Hayder Sultan, it is found 
predicted by the passage of the Qoran, 
where it is said : .• 

I am your son, the Universally 
. recognised emperor. J 
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i 


Legend of the small seal on the Interior 


7121 

Typou Sultan 
Suscription Interior 


May this despatch be read by His Excellency the most honour- 
able, most powerful, most estimable Lord, the support of his friends, 
Count de la Luzerne, Vizir of the emperor of France, may God pre- 
serve him. 


Frontispiece of the despatch 

A Sun of silver bearing the name in monogramme of Typou 
Sultan, son of Hayder Ali Khan. 



Repetition of the same titles contained m tne suiuipuua 

We have been singularly satisfied with the report, which our am- 
bassadors have submitted to us about your kindness an y 
behaviour. They leave us no room for improving on your wish 
tighten more and more the unbreakable bond of friendship whi h 
exists between these two courts. 

This precious harmony of which the whole universe has been 
witness, is naturally an object of jealousy to the English, w 
discord, and are occupied only with the thought of ^troducmg a 
wherever they can. Although the divine provi ldence /^ S Z 
numerous troops and formidable means of defence and although the 
heroes of Islam are by themselves able to check our common enemy, 
vet moved by a wise foresight and always relying on the esteem with 
which his Imperial Majesty the King of France honours us, we have 
thought it our duty to pray to him to order his generals o . ^ 

and of the Isle of France that they should send us, at the first sign 
from our part, two thousand soldiers ready to march under our com- 
mand. We are convinced that you yourself will be willing to adopt 
this measure. Its publicity can but have the best effect for the two 
allies and lead to the absolute discouragement of their adversaries ; 
we rely on your support in the execution of a plan the success ot 
which depends essentially on the precision of the orders that you 
will give to your commandants. The respective advantages . which 
should result for the two empires will not escape your sagacity and 
your long experience, of which we have justly formed the most 
exalted opinion. We are also very eager to cultivate your corres- 
pondence, and we pray you to believe that it will be always with a 
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true pleasure that we shall receive your letters and messages. The 
feelings which we have for you make it a duty of which we shall 
willingly acquit ourselves by offering you some products of our domi- 
nions. Count of Macnemara will have the honour of submitting to 
you in our name a chain of diamonds and rubies and four Khilats or 
dresses of honour, as they are mentioned in the enclosed memo. We 
shall be glad to hear that they have happily reached you. 

May you enjoy an unalterable prosperity ! 

Written on the 9th day of the moon of Chaaban of the Hegira 
1204. 

Ruffin. 

Translated from the original Persian by me the undersigned 
Secretary-interpreter to the King for Oriental languages attached to 
the Court of Paris, the 31st January, 1791 % 


Ruffin. 




ANCIENT INDIAN GEOGRAPHY 
from Tibetan Bio. rca. wa. s. 

By S. C. Sarkar 

[Shabs. drum, hailing from Sum. in W. Tibet, later at ordination 
named Ye. se. dpal. ah byor., the famous Mkhan. po. (Abbot) of Ah bras, 
spuns. and other important Tibetan monasteries, compiled this infor- 
mation, between 1722 and 1747, from early medieval writings of the 
Indian and Tibetan scholar translators of Indian literature into 
Tibetan (the Bio. rca. wa. s, c. 900-1300 A.D.), and from ‘the correct 
opinion’ of other previous writers. 

This geographical summary forms only a small section of Sum. 
pa. Mkhan. po’s well known comprehensive compilation ‘Dpag. bsam. 
ljon. bsah.’ (or ‘Bhadra-Kalpa-druma’, based on ancient and early 
medieval Indian and Tibetan historical and religious works), and is 
something like a guide pamphlet to help Buddhist monks and pilgrims 
from Tibet wishing to visit Buddhist places of pilgrimage in India 
in his days (i.e. 2nd quarter of the 18th century, A.D.). 

It would seem from Sum. pa. Mkhan. po’s description that many 
of the most ancient sites and monuments of early and medieval Bud- 
dhist India still survived in his days,— or at least were visible in ruins 
on the surface, and were not abandoned or forgotten, unfrequented by 
pilgrims or covered by debris and jungles beyond recognition ; also 
that sea and land communication systems had not yet completely bro- 
ken down. 

This is not surprising. We know from the Travels of Buddha- 
gupta (late 16th and early 17th century A.D.), a famous Buddhist eccle- 
siastic of Tibet hailing from Vijayanagara who was the teacher of the 
equally famous Taranatha of Bengal and Tibet, that Buddhist monas- 
tery establishments continued to flourish in different parts of India 
(and adjacent Insulindia from East Africa to Indo-China) as late as the 
time of Akbar and Jahangir. We also know that, even after the days 
of Taranatha and Sum. pa. Mkhan. po., in the days of Hastings and 
Cornwallis, there were Bengal Buddhist monks, like Purna-Giri of 
Joshi-Math, who were in touch with the E. I. Company, Nepal, Tibet 
and China, acting as agents of the Company, and that there was a 
Buddhist Monastery almost opposite Fort William (the Bhota-Vihara, 
near Sivpur), well endowed by Tibetan and Chinese gifts. It would 
seem as if Buddhist sites and establishments decayed finally (along with 
many ‘Hindu’ ones) in the time of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, arid 

22—6 
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what remained perished in the disorders and destructions filling the 
whole of^ the is he re given in strictly literal and 

thereto' somewhat awkward English translation, with comments on 
points o£ interest. 

tttuttAN TEXT 



Thoff mar Rgya. gar. gyi. dgon. pa. sa. chu. gion. y • 
an. dah S g rdu ^od g pa.les. nl. bstan pa. bstan. ah, in. gan. 
>yun. va. ses. sia. bas. rags. cam. smos. na. ; 

| 47? jam. glin. gi- yul- spyi-aM. gnas. c/ml. m. | 

Ri rab phyogs. kyi. Byan. mtha ah. Ahjaxa. bu-ahi. ljon. pa, 

dan. Rgya. mc/tor. Dha. na. plnam P.^ §Y 

Ahbrzs. Spuns. dan. Ri. Bo. ta. la. yoci. | gy s. , 

glin. ahdi-ahi. lho. na. yod. kyan ston. pas., 
thog. mar. dar. bas. chos. kyi. dvan. c.... 
pa4i. Sar. du. U.Ahjzn dan. Rgya. mg 
Nub. tu. O. rgyan. O.cb. ya. na. .mi. 

Bod dan. Hor. yul. chen. po. dan. | Gu. gsui 
Lcags. Sgo. rin. mo. dan. Bu. mo. gyon. ru, 

Lho. nas. Nub. kyi. bar. gyi. Rg a * * ( 

Nub. Byan. nas. Byan. Sar. bar. gyi.^rgy; 
ka. Tu. ruk. sa. Sog. po. T 
pa. Ions, spyod. Idan. pas 
Khyad. par. Rgya- g ar 
chen. po. Ganga -ahi. Byan. 
ja. ni. Ganga. la. Ma. ga. dha. nas. «^dres. 
de. Sar. Lho-ahi. dan Si. ta-alu. mjug. Lo. hi 
nftdres. nas. I Nub. kyi. dan Sin. dhu. L 
ahbab. ser. la. 1 yah. Gnas. net. bsht -ahi. 1 
ni shes. pa. Ganga. Sin. dhu. gsum. ah&ui 
gar ne aho g. tu. Bya. gag. gi. Ron. dgaa/i. ia. va 
mkhan. mchog. \ \ Sar. du-ete Na. leu. | Lhm 

brag. Kanci-r. rgyal. dvan. gcug. nor. Chos. grag 
I Byan. Bcom. rlag. tu. ,4/idam.dm. .can gyi. 

(rrnq - s kyi gnas. gcig. ru. Tain. bu. la. Lho. Jj 
Sd S so. Son ras. (a. Dbus. Ma. ga. dha-n/n. char 
t W. lei. dra. O. tan. ta. pu. n. Vi. k 


— 1. chos. gsuns. te. thuo. Dstan. 
clu. btah. nas. Dbus. su. bshag. 
;. Che. Chun. dan. | 
chag. dan. I Byan. Sar. du. 
t, | Nub. Byan du. 
■ahi. yul- sogs. dan. j Sar. 
me/?. or. Glin. phran. rnams. dan.J 
■ ---rab. mthar. Tho. kar. Ta. si. 
Ho. thori. O. ro. su. sogs. mtha ah. a/ikhob. 

bskor. va. yod. do. 1| . 

du Ti. se. nas. byun. va -ahi. chu. klun. 

na. chu. vo. Ya. mu. na. dan. | Nai. ran. 

’ de-fl/ii. Sar. brgyud. 
i. miug. Paksu. dan 
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A! /?xlul. va. Me. tog. phreii. rgyud. las. | “Mnan. yod. Gnas. bcas. 
Cam. pa. ka. | Va. ra. na. si. Yans. pa. can. | Rgyal. po-ahi. khab. 
ni. drug. pa. ste. | De. dag. gron. khyer. chen. po. grags.”| Shes. pa. 
Itar. gyi. gron. khyer. dan. j Byah. phyogs. Tha. ru-ahi. brgyud. Dho. 
Ian. Rba. ra. ha. ra. tra. sogs. dan. | Sar. Dbus. mchams. su. Li. kha. 
ra. sin. ahphel. dan. | Sar. la. gsmn. las. Ban. ga. la. dan. Li. ra. hit. 
ti. dan. O. di. bi. sa. sogs. Sar. phyogs. Ni. a hog. pa. dan. ] De-ahi. 
Byan. du. Ban. ga. la. dan. he. bar. Ka. ma. ru. dah.^ Go. da. dan. 
Ti. spu. ra. dan. Ha. nu. ma. sogs. la. spyi. min. Gi. ri. va. dha. 
jer. va. dan. | De. dag. gi. Sar. mtha-ahi. dan. Spu. kham. dan. Pa. 
la. ku. sogs. la. Ra. khan. dan. Hi. sa. va. ti. dan. Mar. go. sogs. la. 
Mu. nan. dan. gshan. yah. Cak. ma. dan. Kam. po. ca. sogs. de. thams. 
cad. kyi. spyi. min. Ko. ki. ser. || Dbus. dan. Lho-ahi. bar. du. Ahbar. 
ba-ahi. phug. dan. || Rgya. mchor. ne. va. Lhor. Ka. na. ta. dan. 
Vidya. na. ga. ra. dan. Koh. Ivu. na. dan. Tu. mu. ra. ti. dan. Dra. 
pa. li. dan. Ma. lya. ra. dan. Ti. lin. ka-ahi. char, gtogs. Ka. lin. ka. 
dan. Kha. gan. sogs. yod. la. | Lho. phyogs. ahdi-ahi. dbyibs. gru. 
gsum. du. yod. pa-ahi. rce. mo. Rgya. mchor. .mg. par. Ra. smi. sva. ri. 
yod. cih. rce. mo. de-ahi. Sar. phyogs. kyi. Rgya. nxcho. la. Ma. he. da. 
rdi. dan. Nub. kyi. Mcho. la. Ra. ta. na. gi. ri. ser. la. || 
j Rgyal. bstan. de-ahi. bar. du. dar. va. ni. | 

Ahjam. dpal. rca. brgyud. las. | “Sa. ni. rgya. mcho. gnis. mthar. 
thug, j ces. pas. luh. bstan. to.”|| 

Dbus. kyi. Va. ra. na. si. nas. Nub. tu. Pra. ya. ka. dan. Bcom. 
rlag. dan. Ku ra. dan. Lha. len. dan. A.ga. ra. dan. Sa. ga. ri. dan, 
Di. li. dan. Ma. la. va. daii. | gshan. yah. Ma. ru. Di. li. Ha. la. 
Kaccha. sogs. yod. de. || 

Ah&i. dag. Lo. ccha. sogs. kyi. dag. pa. gros. Itar. bris. pa. yin. 
shin j | 

LITERAL ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Of Ancient India the monasteries, provinces, rivers and towns, 
etc., wheresoever they were situated, if one wants to .know,— Doctrines 
and Doctors wherever they flourished, if one wants to remember and 
learn easily,— (then here is given). 

ABOUT JAMBU-DVIPA THE GENERAL INFORMATION : 

In the direction of Sumeru in the Northern Border, from its 
Jambu forests , 1 down to the Ocean of the South, (there are) in a series 

i. I.e., the Jambu-tree forests of Jambu-dvlpa are in its northern border- 
land, and beyond that is the Sumeru Range, 
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A. 


thousands of springs and groups (systems) of rivers. On the one hand 
(lie) §am. bha. la ., 2 and high precipitous long-winding (mountain) 
passes ; 3 the Snowy Mount Kailasa , 4 and the Lake Anavatapta , 5 and 
Nepal 0 ; on the other (the wide plains of) India 7 .— The Vindhya moun- 
tains 8 , and in the Ocean the small island of Dhana-sri 0 ; and by the 
Srl-Parvata, Dhanya-Kataka 10 ; and the Mount Potala.” 11 — India on the 


2. In Tibetan works Sam. bha. la. always stands for Bahlika (Balkh or 
Bactria), between the Jambu (Amu, Oxus) and the Hindu Kush. 

3. These would be the Khawak, Kaoshan and other lofty passes (c. 13,000 
ft.) in the Hindu Kush, crossed by Alexander’s armies. 

4. TT seA 

5. ‘Mc/?o. Ma. dros. pa.’; i.e., Manasa-sarovara (Mana-sarovara or Mana- 
saras, vern. Man-sarovar or Man-sar); probably this is a bilingualism, as Tib. 
‘Man’=:Lake ; cf. ‘Man. yul.’, the Lake-land, the regions of Mansarovar Lake 
and the head-waters of the Indus, Sutlej and other rivers (vide, no. 21). 

6. ‘Bal. yul.’, lit.:=‘ Wool-land’. It would appear that the other name of 
this region, ‘Nepal’ (and the name of its people, ‘Nevar’) is really a Tibetan 
name, ‘Gnas. bal/==Land of Wool=*BaL yul/; one name was used mostly in 
Trans-Himalayas, the other in Cis-Himalayas. 

7. ‘Rgya. gar.’, more correctly ‘Rgya. dkar.’~‘Wide or Great White’, 
probably standing for an Indian name like ‘Maha-Gaud(r)a\ ‘Rgya’ by itself 
is also used for the Indian Plains, and there stands for ‘Mahl’, ‘UrvI’ or Trthvf, 
traditional geographical names for the Gangetic Plains or Bharata. Later 
Tibetan commentators explain ‘dkar’ as referring to the white dress and turbans 
of Indians, but that seems far-fetched and unreal. 

8. ‘Ri. wo. Akhigs. byed.’. 

9. ‘Dhana-srf in the text. Some Tibetans identify it with Amaravati (in 
which case ‘the small island’ of the text refers to the delta of the Krsna or the 
Godavari, called in Tamil Tlam-Kai’ = ‘small land’ or islet, all deltas as well 
as islands generally being so called in Tamil). Others take it to be Ceylon 
which came to be so called owing to its effulgent riches (in which case the riches 
refers to the island being Kuvera’s land according to the Epic, and ‘the small 
island’ of the text refers to the standard name of ‘Lanka’, a Sanskritisation of 
the same ‘Ilam-Kai.’ But it may be noted that in one passage of the Dpag. 
bsam. Ijoh. hsah. the islands of ‘Dhanasrf and of ‘Simhala’ are mentioned side 
by side in the same sentence as separate. 

10. This is usually taken to be in the lower Krsna and Godavari region, 
l^ 1 ' 'with N agar junl-Konda and Amaravati; but there was another Dhanya- 

ka|aka near the Fu§pagiri and Udayagiri ruins (the site of the ancient Puspa- 
giri-viliara) in South Orissa. Cuttack (Kataka) also claims to be another site of 
that name. The Dhanya-Kataka of the text is qualified by proximity to a Hill 
(SrLparvata, a rather common name). 
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whole in this Jamb u-dvipa though to the South lies, (and though) the 
Great Teacher preached the Buddhist Doctrine in ancient times (only 
here), (yet) under the influence of his Dharma, Missions 12 were^ sent 
to and established in Central Tibet 13 , and to the East in Li. 14 , Ah]&h}* 
and China 10 , both Greater and Lesser 17 .— To the West (of India), O. 
rgyan., or O.di. ya. na. in corrupt form ; 18 towards the North-East, 


11. There are two Tibetan interpretations: One Potala is a harbour on 
the Indian Ocean ; the other Potala is also a harbour, but on the China Sea, not 
far from Shanghai, —apparently a colony from Eastern India in the extreme 
limits of Indo-China or in the island of Formosa. Some European scholars 
equate Potala with Alexander’s Patala in Sindh (philologically unsuitable), but 
the two Potalas known to Tibetan sources are Mounts, i.e.- harbours in 
mountainous coast-line, and the Potala of Indian Ocean is also close to Dhanya- 
kataka, and is evidently a harbour [like Vizagapatam, Visakhapattana] under 
the Eastern Ghats spurs jutting out into the Sea. 

12. Or, ‘under his influence Dharma Missions were sent/ etc.. 

13. Lit. ‘the Middle Country/ The Tibetans used the analogy of India’s 
‘madhyaclesa’ in their home geography also. 

14. ‘Li/ ordinarily denotes Kashgar and Khotan, also called ‘Kamsa-desa’ 
(Li.rzbell-metalzzrKaiiisa); but that is to the W. of Central Tibet, and does not 
suit here. But a district of East Tibet on Chinese border is also called ‘Li/. 

15. 'J/qah/ is ordinarily— ‘Khan/ in W. Tibet; but this does not suit 
here; curiously, there is another ‘Kham’ region in East Tibet. 

16. ‘Rgya. nag/ = Great Black = Mahakala; Tibetans commonly say that 
China was so called owing to the black dress and headgear of the people ; but 
it seems better to take it as a translation of a lost Indian geographical name 
‘Mahakala' (or equivalent ),— or to take it as corrupt from either ‘Rgya. nags/ 
== Great Forest, ‘Mahavana’, ‘Maha-Kantara\ or ‘Rgya. na. ga/ = Great Pasture- 
land (or Meadows, Fields), ‘Maha-vraja’ (M°-Vrji or M°-Vajji) or Maha-Ksetra/ 

17. This refers to Cma proper and Maha-Cma or Mongolia, Manchuria, 

etc. . .. 

18. That is, corrupt form of ‘Udyana'; Tibetan writers therefore 'were aware 

of older classical names and later ‘apabhramsa’ forms thereof. ‘O. rgyan/— ‘U. 
rgyan/ — Head-Ornament ; ‘XJdyana’ was therefore derived by Tibetans as ‘Ud- 
dyana' from \/dyu , to shine bright, giving the meaning of a diadem on* the 
head ; alternatively, they may have taken ‘dyana’ of ‘Ud-dyana’ as = ‘dyuta', 
from the same Vdyu = to delight, to play, and taken ‘Ud-dyana’ to mean ‘Top 
Dice', since ‘rgyan/ also means ‘dice/ f 
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Bod.**, and the great country ° £ and K ®“ S mi . r J° 

the North-West, the long^mdmg Iron Ga^s to the 

? nd ,' BU f ® Tthere Ire) smSi islanTfor Archipelago) in the 
S£nt OceaH rii the N U-West to the limits of theNotth- 

or Ti. bod. = Bsti. bod. = Bod which 
contains 'bstl' = the Lama's residence, or Vito and ™ , Trb. Vsutos 

% "s p S erC * the Puranic legeuto and with 

the Puranic regional name o . ' . ; t maY compared with 

20. The Tibetan name for Tartary or Mongolia , it may oe con * 

Puranic ‘Hari-Varsa.’ . . , as <Mha ri. a/ikhor. 

o, To ‘the * hill-girt districts or circles, the same as ivina. n- 

are . Gu. g • ( , , T , i anc p _ w hich last includes the Manasa lakes 

harsana’), and Man. yul. (_ La h Manasa region 

and the sources of Indus, by Gsen. rabs., 

was *e birthplace of the pre-Buddhtstte J ' (ten amongst 

the noblest of the 'Gsen', a branch of the Sakyas or «, ' „ 

whom to supplanter. Buddhism, also to redte or chant, 

mutter mmrtras or reme psa m , . t J> t „„„„ Buddhist literature 

“I iL“h— .); 'bhan' is also used of medieval religious poetry, 

e ' E ',T ^hStelh^famous Iron Gates Passes in the Caspian region known 

“ % - >* is in the Text, * — *•£.•*.“* 

probably the or lab the full phrase mean- 

totlto HUls th“ Kas people or race'-, these men would be either Khasas or 

' K f ^SM—^virgihs) left horn' or 'the UMU 

were born. V The Harivamsa knows of a people called 'Vama-cudas. The 
Vama-srnga or Vama-cuda may have originated from the horn head § e * 
the hilimen of the Western Himalayas near about Simla Hill States and Rai - 
; (in Which negion Narkanda or NM-khanda is situated), specially o 

Sr women and brides, -and the name Stri-raj,. or NUM> from the sttll 
surviving polyandric and matriarchal character of their society. , 

25. Since these limits refer to the Indian Ocean, therefore these viands 
'■ 5 must mean the East Indies, and those of the West limits the 
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East , 26 and beyond that limit , 27 Thod. dkar ., 28 Ta. si ka ., 29 Tu. ruk. 
sa ., 30 Sog. po ., 31 Ho. thon. 32 , O. ro. su. 33 , and other border regions, 
are full of rich and prosperous people . 34 


islands of Socotra, Zanzibar, Reunion and Mauritius, and the Seychelles group, 
if not Madagascar ; but if East Indies can be called 'small islands', Madagascar 
need not be excluded ; besides the Tib. phrase 'small islands’ can also be tran- 
slated 'small lands’ = islands. This description perhaps indicates that from 
East Africa to East Indies all the islands were regarded in the days of medieval 
Tibetan writers as belonging to India ; Cf. Buddhagupta’s East African and 
East Indies travels. 

26. These limits refer to the N. W. and N. E. boundaries of Jambu-dvipa 
(from Oxus to Brahmaputra). 

27. I.e., behind the first belt of adjacent countries there are other regions 
also known. 

28. The text has 'Tho. kar.’ wrongly. Thod. dkar = White Head or 
Turban ; Hiuen-Tsang mentions this ; probably it represents 'Sveta-dvipa’ of 
Puranic geography. 

29. Also written in Tib. as 'Stag, grig.’mtiger-leopard or ‘Citra-Vyaghra/ 

Tibetans used this name (=Tajik) for Persia and adjacent western countries like 
Arabia. ' ‘ ■: ^ 

30. The land of the Turks ; either Manchuria, or Turkey (in Asia and in 
Europe) may be intended,— the former if the author is repeating ancient geogra- 
phy, the latter if he is adding early 18th century knowledge. Western and 
Eastern ‘Turkestans* of modern geography are not intended, as these are covered 
in the text by 'Sog. po.’ and 'Ho. thon.’. 

31.. Also called 'Sog/ (— Saka); apparently Sakadvxpa or Sogdiana ; often 
regarded in Tibet as equivalent to or neighbouring ‘Hor/ (vide ante), 'Maga' 
or 'Makha’ (—Mongol) countries. 

32. Same as 'Kho. tan/ or 'Gu. tan.’ corrupt from 'Gu. brtan/=wide region, 
or permanent fixed abode. Probably this represents the 'Dhruva-loka’ of Puranic 
geography. It is curious to reflect that a stepmother’s persecution drove Asoka’s 
son Kunala to find a quiet kingdom in the same Khotan where ages ago another 
stepmother queen impelled Uttanapada’s son Dhruva to seek refuge ; it shows 
that Khotan is a part of India traditionally, an outpost receiving periodical 
settlements. 

33. Tibetan form of Russia. It is possible that the Russ or Russi people 
were immediate North-Western Asiatic neighbours of Tibetans in the middle 
ages, kindred to the 'Sog/ or the ‘Hor.’. In this connection I may point out 
that there is a fair sprinkling of Lithuanian and Slavonic roots among Tibetan 
ones. 

34. This description of prosperity would hold good of Persia, Turkey, 
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In detail,— Towards India (flows) from Kailasa originating , 35 the 
great deep river Ganga, and by its North 30 the river Yamuna. The 
Nairanjani into the Ganga from Magadha joins 37 ; of that (junction ) 38 
going via the East and also the South-East, the Sita 39 (flows) beyond, 
beyond that the Lohiti 39 , and beyond that the Paksu 39 ,— (all) joining 


Samarkand, Khotan (within China) and Russia (Asiatic as well), in the first 
quarter or half of the 18th century when Sum. pa. Mkhan. po. compiled this 
account. The word for ‘border’ may also be translated as ‘pagan/ ‘non-Bud- 
dhistic/ or ‘barbarian/ 

35. Tibetans should be credited with knowing something about Upper and 
Trans-Himalayan geography ; when they say the Ganges originates in Kailasa, 
they probably mean that the cluster of snow-clad peaks and the glaciers fed 
from them which form the sources of the Ganges, form part of the Kailasa 
mountain range or system. 

36. I.e., towards the sources; the lower courses being different. 

37. It is to be noted that from the medieval monk pilgrim’s point of view, 
after Yamuna the next important tributaries of the Ganga are given as Nairafi- 
jam, Sita, Lohiti and Paksu, and others are omitted ; i.e. Mathura, Kausambi, 
Magadha and Bahgala regions are contemplated pre-eminently. 

38. This junction would be at Pataliputra, to its East, where the Pun-pun 
at present falls into the Ganges ; the Pun-pun represents the old joint bed of 
the Nairanjani (Phalgu) and the Sona. 

39. The direction, going down the Ganges East and then South East, indicates 
that these 3 rivers flowing into the Ganges belong to the Bengal river system, 
and this is confirmed by the inclusion of the Lohiti or Brahmaputra, which in 
earlier times fell into the Ganges much lower down than at present (near Tripura 
district). I accordingly take the Sita (the White River,— cf. the Red River Lohiti) 
to be the same as the river Dhavala, Dhavala-srI [or Dhalesv(ss)ari in corrupt 
form], which flow's into the Ganges below Dacca. [It should be noted that this 
town is on' the BurhGahga, the ancient bed of the Ganges]. The other river 
Paksu therefore has to be sought amongst the Laksa, Meghna or Surma (which 
is the upper stream of the Meghna). Paksu may be a short form of Kaka-paksa 
or raven-black, referring to the dark waters of either the Meghna [=Megha- 
ghana, Cloud-dark] or the Laksa (also called Sital-laksa, prob. corr. for Asita- 
lak?a, Black-looking or Dark-Beauty),— both in marked contrast (at the junctions) 
with the creamy waters of the Dhalesvari or the Padma (Ganga). These East 
Bengal rivers are particularly mentioned in the Tibetan Buddhist account next 
to the Nairanjani (by Vajrasana and Patali), because the famous Buddhist centre 
df Suvariiagrama (Sonargaon), which flourished under the Candra Dynasty, was 
situated in this region, and other centres like C a. ti. ga. ma [Sati-grama or 
^ti-grama s 60-villages (cf. Saptagrama), or the Settlement of the goddess Sasthi 
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(the Ganga) together.— In the (direction of the) West, the Sindhu 40 
into the South-Western Sea flows, it is said ; on the other hand> within 
the area of ‘the 24-Districts’ 41 , at Ti. sa. ku. ni. 42 by name, Ganga and 

or Sat-Krttika,— mod. Chittagong], also a Candra capital, and Na. len. dra. of 
the East (distinct from ‘Nalanda,’ probably in Dacca district), were to be reached 
through this region,— as also the Buddhist kingdoms further to the East (vide 
infra,). Cf. ‘the Blue River’ along which the traffic flowed from Lakhnauti to 
the capital of Bahgala in the days of Ibn Batuta (Gibbs’ Trans., 271), which 
obviously refers to the dark Meghna or Paksu [The capital must have been 
either Sonargaon or Chittagong ].— Paksu or Vaksu, apart from being a name 
for the Jambu or Oxus river, is also known to lexicons to be the name of a 
tributary of the Ganges. Lohiti is still the form prevalent in Assam (not 
Lauhitya). 

40. From what follows it is clear that our author is taking Sindhu to be 
the same as Saras vati ; he is correct in a sense, since in Vedic literature the two 
names are sometimes used of the same river. He is referring to the well-known 
controversy about the course of the ancient Sarasvati ; the earliest geographical 
and religious tradition is that G.°, Y.° and S°. converge at Prayaga (Yukta- 
venl) and separate again at TrivenI (Mukta-vem) before reaching the sea ; later 
on in historical times the Sarasvati changed its course owing to raising of the 
surface between the Y°. and the S 0 ., and joined the Indus system ; still later, 
owing to further geographical changes, its bed became dry from ‘Vinasana’ on- 
wards. Our author prefers the orthodox pandits’ point of view [‘it is said’ versus 
‘it is explained by sages’], and includes the TrivenI of the South in his guide 
book. 

41. ‘Gnas. her. bshi.’, ‘24-regions, or districts, or subdivisions’^ evidently 
the district of ‘24-Parganas’ is meant, for ‘the TrivenI’ is said to be within its 
area, and it is generally Lower Bengal that is being referred to in the text here. 
The question arises whether the regional name of ‘24-Parganas’ had come to 
be used in the time of the Lo. ca. wa. s (900-1300 A.D.) from whom our author 
has compiled this account,— or even in his own time (1722-47). It is not im- 
possible, since the capital city of Bahgala, Cat Igrama, was known as such to both 
the early Muslim and European writers as also to the Tibetan works of the middle 
ages. It is known that at the time when the East India Company was acquiring 
zemindary rights of a number of villages in Lower Bengal, the area known as 
24-Parganas was there ; so Sum. pa. Mkhan. po’s reference to it at a slightly 
earlier date (c. 1722) is quite possible. But he is all along following the early 
medieval Indian tradition in his descriptions, and assumes that medieval place 
names and sacred sites still exist in his time more or less intact, so as to be 
readily recognisable by contemporary Tibetan pilgrims of the early 18th century. 
It is therefore probable that the name ‘24~Parganas/ i.e. ‘24-Praganas’ (24 circles 
of 100 ganas or village-communes) came down to us from at least the Gupta 
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Sindhu, these three 43 , are mixed together, (thus) it is explained by 
sages' hh To the East (of this place) near below 45 is the Karan darama .* 8 


period when ‘ganas’ still existed, through the Pala period (characterised by 
democratic features). Bengal was a stronghold of ‘gana’-tantra, as is shown by 
the reference to the Sam-Vangiyas in the Mahasthan Mauryan inscription and 
to their federal capital at Pundravardhana ; that is why kings were sometimes 
elected here ; village communities of the PracI were ‘ganas’, and a natural ad- 
ministrative institution would be the ‘Pragana’, in later vernacular ‘Perganah/ 
Sher Shah was a ‘national* King in the sense that in his revenue reforms (as 
in other measures) he hailed back to the early Hindu traditions and made the 
‘Pragana’ the basis of his revenue divisions. 

42. Elsewhere in his work (towards the beginning) our author mentions 
this place in a more correct form, ‘Tri. sa. ku. ni/, and explains this by the 
qualification ‘gsum. ahd us.* = ‘3-sangama* or ‘3 rivers in one*, i.e., ‘Trivenf. 
‘Trisakuni’ lit. means ‘three birds/ evidently referring to the 3 swift-flowing 
rivers coursing through the wide expanse of the alluvial plains like birds 
through the sky ; the metaphor is true Vedic, and we are reminded of Vedic 
rivers described as ‘suparna’. Just as ‘veni’ (not so much ‘plaits of hair’ as 
‘lovers’, or ‘wooers’, i.e. of the Sea, ‘Apam Napat’: cf. Vedic description of the 
3 rivers, G.°, Y.° and S.° as lovers of Apam Napat) designates the river swiftly 
rushing forth, so also does ‘salami’ (cf. ‘suparna’); the synonym ‘vihaga* (bird, 
flowing through wide expanse) has also the same sense of swift-flowing river. 
It is interesting to note that the ‘T riven l’-sahgama referred to by our author 
here still exists as a place of pilgrimage, and the railway station for it is called 
‘Txisa-bigha/ a curious ‘apabhramsa’ and relic of both ‘Trisakuni’ and ‘Tri- 
vihaga’ (both meaning 3-birds or 3-rivers or Triveni). The old bed of the silted 
up Sarasvati is still discernible in this region; and near by is the site of the 
famous medieval Saptagrama. The present district of 24-Parganas is wholly 
to the east of the Bhaglrathl, but in earlier times village groups to the West of 
the river, including the site of Triveni might easily have been reckoned within 
its area, as our author says it was. 

43. The writer has missed the 3rd name, the branch river that would cor- 

respond with the Yamuna. The Sindhu he takes to be the Sarasvati ; this is 
dear from the two geographical traditions he refers to ; also the equation of 
Sindhu and Sarasvati is Vedic. ■ V./ 

44. Or,— thus it is discovered (or concluded) by the wise. 

45. Probably this means lower down the course of the Gaiiga, following 
its eastern branch or the Padma (not the southern branch)/ 

46. ‘Bya. gag/ can be translated as ‘Raranda/ ‘Kokila/ or ‘Sarika’; so alter- 
native names would be ‘Kokilarama’ and Sarikarama/ ‘Karanda/ again, may 
mean The Bee-hive/ a fine description of a Vihara, or ‘duck’, which latter is 
accepted by our writer (bya. gag.); if he is correct, the Duck-Vihara must have 
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To the North (of this) is Natavara . 47 To the East (of it) is Nalendra . 48 
—In the South (of India) flourished the Vaisesika (philosopher) of 
Koh. ku . 40 at Kafici, Dharma-kirti (acarya), the ‘jinendra-siromani .’ 50 
To the North-West, in Mathura , 51 the temple of Saravati 52 was. Of 
Dharma-kirti one of the monasteries is Daksina-Tambula. To the 
Southern border of Buddha-gupta is Sor. ras. ta. 53 . In the Middle 


been beside some Bengal ‘jhiF or ‘bib abounding in ducks. Karanda-vihara is 
often referred to in Buddhist texts, and Tibetans always place it in Bengal. 
Elsewhere our author says that this Vihara in Bahgala was built for and pre- 
sented to, Arhat Yasa-Indrasena (disciple of Arhat Ripunjaya Guru of Pracya 
and later on the converter of Kalasoka) by Mahendra a great-grandson of 
Darsaka, —which would be dr. 492-483 B.C., acc. to our author's chronology. 

47. Elsewhere in the same work, ‘Natavara-pura’ [not ‘Nata(-vara or vira)~ 
Vihara’, which according to the same authority was near Mathura]; said to be 
the same as present Natore (in N. Bengal),— to the north of the Padma River 
and not far from Pundravardhana (Mahasthan) and Paharpur. Natore area 
should be archteologically explored. 

48. This Nalendra-Vihara, to the East of Natore and beyond the Ganges, 
is to be distinguished from its namesake in South Bihar, otherwise known as 
‘Nalanda’ (and various other forms). It was this Eastern ‘Nalanda’ [really 
‘Narendra-yihara’ or ‘the King’s Monastery’] that King Gopala is said to have 
founded in the Tibetan sources, for the other Nalanda existed long before. It 
is likely that a good deal of what is said about Nalanda of South Bihar [the 
origin of the name being different] really belongs to this ‘Bahgala’ Nalanda. 
Its name perhaps survives in the ‘Narinda’ ward of the City of Dacca [Davaka] 
on the Burl-Gahga or the ancient flow of the Ganges ; excavations might repay. 

49. Same as ‘Kongiv,’ known to Ind. lit. and inscr. Dharmakirti was thus 
a man of ‘Kohgu-desa’ and he worked at Kahcipuram mainly; his ‘guru’ 
Dharmapala was also a Southerner ; ‘Daksina-Tambula’ was one of the Viharas 
founded by him, as noted infra. 

50 .In Tibetan references Buddhist saints, scholars, etc., are often called 
‘Jina’ (and deriv.); this is probably due to influence of Bengal (wherefrom Tibetan 
Buddhism largely emanated), where Jainism long existed side by side with Bud- 
dhism, and even flourished for some time. 

51. The Tib. name lit. means ‘conquered and destroyed,’ i.e. by Yavanas as 
they say [Greeks, Sakas, or Muslims.] 

52. The text has MMam. spu.’, wrong for MMam. bu.\ Saravati is very 
well known to Tibetan Buddhist tradition, and numerous episodes in Church 
history are connected with it, 

53. This seems to mean that “in the Southern border of Surastra is situated 
a ‘vihara’ associated with the name of Buddha-gupta (or °-paiita)”; which Bud- 
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Country, in regions included within Magadha 54 , are Vajrasana, Nalen- 
dra, Otanta-puri, Vikrama-sila, 55 and various other big Monasteries. 

From the < Vinaya-puspa-malika-Tantra , :— “SravastI, Saketana, 
Campaka, Varanasi, Vaisali, Raj agrha,— these 6,— they are the famous 
big cities.”— But like them there are other (big) cities To the North, 
going by way of Tha. ru., Dho. Ian., 56 Rba. ra. ha. ra. tra., 57 etc.. To 
the East of the limits of the Middle Country, 58 Pundra-vardhana. 59 


dhagupta and which ‘vihara’ is not noted in the text ; possibly Taranatha’s 
teacher Buddhagupta is referred to. 

54. It is to be noted that in Tibetan Buddhist geography Magadha is not 
within Praci, but within Madhyaclesa, whereas the whole country from Tlrabhuk- 
ti (as much western as Magadha) to Kamarupa and Oclivisa (Orissa) to Catigama 
(Chittagong) is stated as forming the Praci, Vahgala being almost equivalent to 
Praci,— which shows extension of the name Vahgala. 

55. It is to be noted that Vikramasila is stated to be “in a region included 
within Magadha this region is clearly Anga. 

56. 'Tha. ru.’ and ‘Dho. Ian/ are apparently unidentifiable towns, unless 
we take Tha. ru.’ to be a Tib. trans. of ‘Aja-m^IJra* (Ajmer), which in Sans, 
means ‘Goat-limit/ and Dholan to be a corr. from of ‘Dhaura/ a tirtha (cf. also 
N. W. place names like Dhixlan or Dhulian),— It is however possible to translate 
—“going by means of Tha. ru. Dho. Ian/,” in which case Tharu Dholan* can 
be taken to be a form of the Sanskrit Taru (-°tr, -°tra) Dhorana', i.e. swift horse 
chariot or horse post, going at a quick trot ; this kind of conveyance would 
therefore seem to be in common use on cross country routes in medieval times, 
specially in North India. 

57. Seems to be corrupt for ‘Varaha-ksetra’ or Tuskara/ near Ajmer (vide 
n. 56). 

58. I.e., in the Praci, of which Bangala is the centre ; note the next sentence. 
It Is clear that the cultural and linguistic affinity of Mithila, Utkala and 
Bangala was already well established and recognised in the days when Tibetan 
Buddhistic traditions became fixed, i.e. in the Pala period (750-1200). It is 
also to be noted that Kamarupa, Gauda, Tripura, and the Hill-country adjacent, 
are regarded as within the sphere of affinity of the Praci peoples.— I am inclined 
to think that this pushing of the Piiici sphere to the East beyond Magadha, so 
as to exclude it and Kasl-Kosala, while including Mithila (rather out of the 
way), and so as to include the regions up to the Eastern Hills, is due to the 
denationalisation of the ancient Magadha by successive Yavana, Saka, Andhra 
and Huna occupations and devastation (last but not the least by the events of 
the early 13th century),— as a result of which the best elements of ancient 

, Magadhan population and culture began to migrate into the Bengal provinces 
o;om die 2nd century B.C. onwards, and found a very kindred receptive and 
congenial atmosphere for continued life and progress. Ultimately even from 
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Of the three (regions) in the East, Bah. ga. la. and Ti. ra. hu. ti. and 
O.di. bi. sa . 60 by name (or etc.), is composed the PracL 68 Of these, to 
the North of Ban. ga. la., and near by , 58 Ka. raa. ru., and Go. da., and 
Ti. spu. ra. 61 , Ha. nu. ma. 62 , etc.; and also (the country) generally 
known as Gi. ri. wa. dha . 63 by name. And to the Eastern limits of 
them, Spu. kham., Pa. la. ku. 64 , etc and Ra. khan . 60 and Hi. sa. wa. 

these regions the culture and best elements of the surviving people were expelled 
into Greater India, across the Himalayas into Nepal and Tibet, or across the 
Eastern Hills into Further India, or across the Seas into East Indies and Indo- 
china, —as indeed the Tibetan Church histories indicate by specific references. 

59. The city of Ti. Kha (ka). ra.— sin.*, i.e. of the Likara plant or Sweet Cane 
or Sugar Cane (cf. Lat. Liquorice = the Sweet Stick, 'yasthi-madhttka 1 );- prob. 
the form in the mind of our author is not Pundravardhana, but Pundra-nagara. 
In Buddhistic times this region and town was known to Tibet as the best sugar 
producing and manufacturing centre of India ; cf. ‘Gauda’ as producing ‘guda' 
or ‘powder-sugar/ i.e. ‘bhura/ Tundra’ = Tksu’ or sugarcane. The lexicons 
give Punclra as the name of the red variety of sugarcane, also called ‘Pundreksu* 
or Tundarika’ (—‘Pundrika’). Tundarika-pura’ was a town with a ‘mahatmya/ 
and Hemacandra (Parisista 0 ) knows of a town near Videha called Tundarikim/ 
It seems possible that the Tundrakas’ (mod. Pods) of Bengal were of the same 
stock as the Tksvakas’ (since Pundra=Iksu). In the early days of the European 
Companies’ trade also, Bengal was the best sugar-manufacturing region of 
India. 

60. ‘O. di. vi. sa.’ stands either for Odra-visaya or Oclra-visa (the Land of 
the Odra Vis or tribe); it is also the early medieval original of the modern ‘renais- 
sance’ form Odisa (corrupted by Sanskritists into Udisya and Anglicists into 
Orissa). 

61. I.e., Kama-rupa, Gauda, Tripura (°a, Tippera); the context shows that 
both towns and districts of the same name are referred to. 

62. Supposed to be Hill Tracts of Tippera and adjacent hilly regions of 
Surma Valley. ‘Hanu’ in lexicons and ‘Hanyamana’ in Mbh. are names of a 
mixed tribe and a people and country, respectively. 

63. Stands for Sans. ‘Giri-varta (°tma)/ ‘Giri-patha’ or ‘°vandha’, i.e. Hill 
Tracts, or Mountain fastnesses or Passes ; seems to be the higher hill country 
between the Surma and the Brahmaputra Valleys (Garo, Khasi, Naga and 
Jainti Hills). Tibetan popular interpretation makes it ‘Assam Hills down to 
Tippera/ 

64. ‘Spu. kham/ and ‘Pa. la. ku/ are supposed to be the Hill Tracts East 
of Chittagong, the former being their northern half, the latter the southern (to- 
wards Arakan). ‘Spu. kham/ lit. — ‘Hair-Brown’ (men) = ‘Babhru’; an Eastern 
region called ‘Babhru-desa’ is known. Perhaps it is the old name of Manipur 

Tracts (associated with ‘Babhru-vahana’ of epic fame, 'the Leader g£ tjic 
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ti. 66 , and Mar. go 07 , etc.; also Mu. nan. 08 ; and besides, Cak. 
ma. 09 , and Kam. po. ca. 70 ;— these all are generally known by the name 
of Ko. ki. 70 .— In the Middle (Country) 71 and towards its Southern limits 

Babhrus or Brown-haired Men’). ‘Falaku 5 may be compared with ‘Palakka 5 of 
the Gupta period. Palakka, Paiahga (and variants,— Beta Bengalensis) may be 
seen in East Bengal place-names like Talaii ; it is possible that Talaku' survives 
in the river and valley name ‘Barak 5 in Assam Hills. 

65. Modern ‘Arakan 5 ; lit. the name means ‘Goat-land 5 , and if a Sanskritic 
equivalent is sought it would be ‘Avika 5 , ‘Raurava 5 (or ‘Roruka 5 ) or ‘Ramyaka 5 
(which last reminds of ‘Ramma 5 another Tibetan name for the Chittagong-— Ara- 
kan region); it is to be noted that Lha. sa. was also originally named ‘Ra. sa. v 
= ‘Goat-land 5 ; perhaps this was an usual place-name amongst Tibeto-Burman 
tribes.— Has Pauranic ‘Rasa-tala 5 any connexion with this Ra. sa. and Ra. khaii.? 

66 . Scriptual mistake for Ha. sa. wa. ti. or Hah. sa. wa. ti., i.e., Hamsavatx, 
modem Hanthawadi in Pegu [which again is probably a Tibetan place-name, 
‘Dpyis. gu., = Beauty-land or Ramya-desa ; cf. ‘Ram. ma.’ above]. 

67. Modern ‘Mergui 5 (port, district and islands). The name lit. means 
‘Lower Regions 5 , i.e. lands in the far South ; something like ‘Patala 5 or ‘Mahi- 
tala 5 would be a Sans, equivalent. 

68. This is the usual Tibetan name for Burma proper (Irawady Valley); it 
means ‘San 5 of the remote borderland or ‘Further 5 JaiV; Na h is the region of 
Tsang of which Gyang-tse is the chief town ; this again seems to be another 
instance of place-names common to Tibet and Burma (cf. Ra. sa. and Ra. khaii.). 
—Elsewhere our author states that after the destruction of the Buddhist centres 
of learning in Baiigala and Magadha (1203 if.), Buddhist scholars migrated to 
and preached Buddhism in Burma (Mu. hah.) where the contemporary king was 
Bala-vahana, son of K. Babla-Sundara. 

69. ‘Cak. ma. 5 is the same as those hill tracts of Chittagong which are 
peopled by the Chakma tribes today,— i.e, the valley of the Upper Karnaphuii 
River. Our author says elsewhere that Buddhism spread here from Baiigala 
in the 13th century, the contemporary Chakma King being Atxta-vahana.— 
‘Cak. ma. 5 is corrupt for either Xcags. ma. 5 (rzTron-source’-land, Sans, equi- 
valent being something like ‘Lohajani 5 ; cf. the East Bengal place-name ‘Loha- 
jaxi(n) 5 ; place names with ‘Lcags. 5 as the chief part thereof are common in Tibet), 
—or ‘Chags. ma. 5 (m‘KaminF-desa, i.e. ‘Stri-rajya 5 , referring to the dominance 

, of women in these hill tracts). .A/Av i-' . 

70. Kam, po. ca. [note the Va 5 which reminds one of the peculiar East 
Bengal pronunciation of 'ja’j^Kamboja.. This may be taken to bezrCambodia 
and Champa in Indo-China, where (our author notes elsewhere) Buddhism 
spread after is 03 from Baiigala. But it is perhaps better to take it asmUpper 
and Eastern Lushai Hill Tracts, since all the regions in this list are stated in the 

. text to be generally called ‘Koki’-land, or the country of the Koki (mod. Kuki) 
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there are also the ‘ J vala-guh as. 72 — T o the South, beside the Ocean, Ka. 
na. ta . 73 Vidya-nagara , 74 Ivon. ku. na. 75 , Tu. mu. ra. ti. 7G , Dra. pa. 
li ., 77 Malyara, 78 — and included within the region of Ti. lih. ka . 79 the 
country of Ka. lih. ka ., 79 and Kha. gan ., 80 etc., are situated. Towards 

tribes. Mountainous regions were loosely called Kamboja in ancient and 
medieval India. But it is possible also that the entire mountainous country of 
Further India, from Lushai to Annam, was called Kamboja, and the ethnic name 
of Koki was also geographically applied to the same region,— but in modern 
times the former name survives in the eastern part of the region, while in the 
western part the latter name has survived. According to another Tibetan 
source (Sam. bha, la ahi. Lam. yig., quoted by S. C. Das), the name Koki includes 
Cak. ma. (Chittagong Hills), Haiii. sa. wa. ti (Hamsavatl, Hanthawadi in Pegu) 
and Haribhadra or Manipur. 

71. By this ‘madhya-desa’ Magadha is intended here ; cf. the meaning of 
Traci’ above. 

72. Lit. ‘Hidden Fires’, i.e. Hot Springs and subterranean fires; these are 
dearly the Hot Springs of South Bihar near Rajgir, Monghyr, Kharagpur (South 
Monghyr), etc. . 

73. I.e., Karnata, Kanada country, or the Carnatic. 

74. Alternative form of the famous Vij ay anagara, founded c. 1336. Tibe- 
tans continued to be in touch with Peninsular India till the days of Buddha- 
gupta and Taranatha (17th century); they maintained close contact with Acintya- 
Vihara University (Ajanta “Caves”!) till its destruction in early 14th century (a 
century after Nalanda). 

75. I.e. Kohkana. 

76. Either ‘Ta. ma. li. ti.’ or Tamluk (Tamralipti), or ‘Tamra-dl- (dvipa)’ 
rr Ceylon ,— or ‘Daksina-Tambula’ (Tambula of the South), referred to elsewhere 
in the text. 

77. Also written ‘Dra. bi. li.’ elsewhere in the text ; same as ‘Dramila’ or 
‘Dravida’ = Tamil-Nadu. 

78. Prob. corrupt for ‘Malaya, ri.’ or Malaya Hills, a bilingualism for Tam. 
‘Malai’ = Hills = Tib. ‘Ri.’; this is the country of Malabar, Anna-Malai and 
Ooty hills evidently. 

79. Telingana, Tri-linga’ or ‘Tri-Kalihga’. ‘Ka. lih. ka.’ or Kalihga proper 
is evidently regarded as the most important part of ‘the Three Kalihgas.’ 

80. Said to be the same as ‘Khagendra-rajya.’ Perhaps the reference is to 
‘Khagasana’ or Udayagiri Hills of Orissa (or Ganjam); alternatively ‘Kha. gan.’ 
may be taken as mistake for ‘Kha. gyen.’ (though ‘gan.’ is sometimes = 4 gyen’) 
or ‘Kha. rgyan.’; in the former case it would mean ‘upward-mouth* i.e. ‘Ut-kala’ 
[‘Kala’ = voice = mouth, ‘Kara’ =3 elephant’s trunk rz mouth] or Orissa ; in 
the latter case it would mean ‘mouth-ornament’ = ‘Tambula’ = Tamralipti, or 
‘Tambula’ of the North, as dist. from ‘Tambula of the South’ referred to in the 
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the South of this , 81 the shape (of the country) becomes triangular, hav- 
ing at the vertex the Ocean ; where (the land) juts into (the Ocean), 
(there) is Ra. smi. sva. ri .; 82 ahead of this, on the Ocean of the East 
direction, Ma. he. da. rdi ., 83 and on the Ocean of the West direction, 
Ra. ta. na. gi. ri. by name . 84 

In the midst of all this country , the spread of Buddha's Doctrine 
(occurred) 

From < Manju-'Sri-mula-Tantra , :-~- << Up to the limits of both land 
and sea/— thus was the prophecy/' 

Of the Middle Country to the West from Varanasi, 85 — Prayaga, 
Mathura, Ku. ra., 8c Pancala, A. ga. ra ., 87 Sa. ga. ri ., 88 Di. li ., 80 and Ma- 


text before. In any of the three cases, the region between the BhagirathI and 
Ganjam is indicated. 

8 1. I.e., of Telingana. Mapping and charting was evidently known in India 
and Tibet in the medieval periods at least. 

82. I.e. Ramesvara (Setuvandha). 

83. Probably ‘Mahesvara-dvlpa’ (‘Mahesa-dP, or in mod. vern. MahessaddI), 
either in East Bengal or in South Chittagong [Cf. ‘Mahes-Khal’ channel and 
island there], across the Bay of Bengal (Ocean of the East-Direction or PracI). 

‘Ma. he. da. di/ may be the corrupt form of so many Indian place names (known 
to lexicons, epics, etc.): e.g., Mahittha-dvipa, Mahisadri, Mahenclradri, Mahitata- 
dvlpa, etc. . 

84. Ratnagiri, near Goa and Bombay. 

85. Counting from the site of ‘Dharma-cakra-pravartana’, or ‘Dharma-cakra 
Stupa (Dhamek) in Saranatha (Benares). 

86 . Kuru country ; if the city is meant here, it stands for Hastinapura ; 
similarly the Pancala ‘city’ would be either Ahicchatra, Sambhala or Kampilla. 

87. Agra-nagara, or Agra-purl {also known as Agra-dvlpa or simply Agra), 
with its ‘Agra-purl-Vihara’, where the Buddhist scholar Gunaprabha lived 
during the last part of his career. The site of Agra is an ancient one (Bud- 
dhistic, if not Epic) demanding archaeological exploration. 

88* Modern ‘Sagar* in Central Provinces, where (according to Tibetan Bud- 
dhist tradition), in the ‘Usma-puri-Vihara*, King Gambhira-disa patronised the 
Buddhist Samgha and the famous Arya-Asanga. This site also awaits explo- 
ration. ; : , , - 1 ' , 

89. Same as later ‘Dehli’; this name of the city is said by Rajputs to be as 
Ad as the 10th century ; the city itself is of course older, the oldest settlement 
>eing named Indraprastha. As the ‘Locawas’ know of ‘Di. li/, this name may 
easily be older than c. 900 A.D. . Our author says elsewhere that Kaniska ruled 


)Ver 3J)ill and Palava (Pahlava) country ; so T)ili existed in 2nd. or 1st. century 
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lava ; besides these, Maru.-Di. li ., 90 Hala. Kacc&a , 91 etc., it spread 
over. 

So far, of the Locchds and others' correct opinion according to, 
has been written duly . 92 


90. Probably before the Tomaras founded .‘Dili’ in the fertile Jumna Valley 
their earlier seat, also called ‘Dili’, was in the Marti, or the desert region of 
Marwar (cf. Gur j ara-Prat Ihara migration from Bhiumal to Kanauj); the ‘Loca- 
was* thus knew of two ‘Di. li.’s. A third ‘Dili’ seems to be known to our author 
who says elsewhere that Vindusara with Canakya’s help extended dominions 
far beyond Dili, a city to the North of Mt. Kailasa. 

91. ‘Bharu-Kaccha’ may be intended ; ‘Ha’ may be a misscript for ‘Bha\ 
Alternatively, ‘Hala’ may be taken separately, referring to the Hala country and 
people of the N. W. (Var. Br. Sam.),— apparently Sindh containing the Hala 
mountains, —and ‘Kaccha’ in that case would mean Cutch. Our author in the 
next section describes the progress of Buddhism in Bharu-Kaccha, Sindhu, Maha- 
rastra and adjacent regions, in the time of the 8th (or 7th) Hierarch Sudarsana 
(end of 5th century B.G., acc. to our author’s chronological data). 

92. That is, this list of regions in and adjacent to Madhyadesa, specially 
west wards, as well as the region lists of the Praci, the South and Trans-Hima- 
lavas, are drawn up according to tradition as recorded by the Tibetan Sanskritists 
and interpreting Pandits of India, during the period 10th to 14th century. 
[The form To cchk\ (note the East Bengal ring about the sound) for To. ca. 
wa. (or correctly ‘Bio. rca. wa.’), is interesting, as showing the process of Aryani- 
sation of a Tibetan word (itself a translation of a Sanskrit word, ‘vyutpanna’); 
‘lo ccha? in Bengali later on acquired a very derogatory sense (not an unnatural 
process), due to degeneration of Tan trik Buddhism.— In my studies in Tibetan 
roots I have come across most interesting and instructive philological facts, 
which are calculated to change many of our current notions about Indo-Aryan 
dialects of India, and relations of Indo-European races with Tibet.] 



KATHAVATTHU-DR. B. C. LAW’S TRANSLATION 


By C. A. F. Rhys Davids 

At all times and more or less has man been a seeker. And at all 
times and more or less has he sought for what he holds to be real, 
true, not an illusion. What he holds to be such will not in every quest 
be true, real, in the worth held by another man. In what I here say 
I am valuing as true, as real that which the modern Buddhist does not 
so value. I deem I have here the advantage in that I have paid more 
heed to the history of the Buddhist movement in India than does the 
modern Buddhist, albeit it is on his own scriptures that my knowledge 
is based, and not on what chroniclers not Buddhist have recorded. 

Consider for instance the subject of this new translation which I 
would have readers of this Journal welcome. It is the Commentary, 
ascribed at least to Buddhaghosa, on the fifth book of the Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka, entitled Katha-vatlhu, a text translated by the late S. Z. Aung 
and myself, and published as Points of Controversy, by the Pali Text 
Society in 1915. This work claims in its Commentary to be a collection 
of debates held at what is recorded to have been a very important much- 
deciding council or congress held at Patna in the reign of, and presided 
over by, king Asoka— a council reckoned by ‘Southern’ Buddhists as the 
Third, though Eastern Buddhism does not recognize it. (There is 
some excuse for this non-recognition, as I have shown elsewhere. 1 ) 
Incidentally it may be said, that in all probability only the first vagga 
or book of these 23 deals with the debates held during the long duration 
of the Council. The remaining 22 deal with dissenting and hence 
‘heterodox’ views held by this or that uprisen sect or school, so that as 
a whole the work Kathavntthu is a bundle of accretions, of different 
dates. The 22 are not without historical interest, but in this respect 
the first book, especially its first cluster of debates is of outstanding 
historical interest. And yet I have still to see both debates and council 
discussed sympathetically or critically by any writers calling themselves 
Buddhist. Especially those who would call themselves converts to 
Buddhism. For theirs is not the Buddhist tradition; their adopted 
faith for them stands or falls according to the truth of what is recorded 
about this council, and in these debates. Yet they ignore it. I a dmi t 
that most converts to Christianity are equally content to remain in 

l. Manual of Buddhism (S.P.C.K.), p. 293. 
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parallel ignorance, and cannot afford, if they would, to blame converts 
to Buddhism. 

What is it then that was such a crisis during those months at Patna ? 
I have dealt with this elsewhere, 2 and must here be brief. Briefly, a 
great change had been coming over the teaching we now call ‘Bud- 
dhism.’ More truly I should say: had come over. . .Scriptures tell 
less what is going on than what has taken place. In the Pali Canon we 
find formulated teachings repeated and emphasized ; we find also other 
teachings also formulated, but not emphasized. These, but not those, 
are in keeping with the religious teaching holding the field in Indian 
culture when ‘Buddhism’ began. These do not harmonize with those. 
We judge the latter, the unemphasized, as older, because they are 
against the trend of the emphasized formulas, because these are inten- 
sified in later exegesis, because the attitude or postulate which made 
the unemphasized sayings rational was at Patna tried and rejected. At 
that Council, in those debates, it was decided, that, in the complex 
making up a ‘man,’ there was not a body and mind used by a spirit 
or self, but that the man was nothing more than what was used. Or, 
as it was also worded, the man was just a bundle ( punjamattam ) of 
fleeting phenomena called dhamma. 

Now Patna was a new centre of the Buddhist ‘church’; the rela- 
tively new centre of the new Mauryan dynasty. An earlier centre of 
that church was Vesall or VaisalT, and there it was still upheld, that the 
Master had taught that the man, over am! above his instruments, was 
real. To this extent the older Indian culture was maintained. Lost, 
even by Vaisali, was the seeing in the man potential Deity the Im- 
manence belonging to that culture. But the spirit or self, if not of 
Divine nature, was none the less a true entity, who used, who valued 
by, believed or doubted by, judged and spoke by body and mind, who 
dissolved not at death with earth-mind and body, but fared further, 
assuming new body and mind-ways. This, they held firmly, was the 
founder’s teaching. 

Thus at Patna, where delegates from Vesal! engaged in debate on 
this matter with members of the Patna new orthodoxy, the man-as-real 
Was fighting for his life, with his back to the wall. The outcome of 
the debates was virtually the slaying of him. I say virtually, because 
the debate-thesis was, not ‘Does man, as not body and mind, exist ?’, 
but the more Humian ‘Is the man got at ( upalabbhati ) in the true 
highest meaning ?’ The Patna Buddhists denying this, denying there- 
with that man as a growing entity persisted not for this life only, 
opened the way tor the later crude denial that he existed at all, save 

*■ Op . cit.; Sakya, p. 357; Outlines of Buddhism, p. 97, 
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as a mere conventional label in popular speech, and that in nothing 
whatever was there any thing that might be called spiritual ‘substance'. 

Already, in the Debates Commentary we see the author or 
authors of the first written version, whenever and wherever that was 
accomplished, inserting a ‘coda’ to the first debate-group, explaining 
as antithetical the man in the popular or conventional sense (sammuti- 
kathd ) and the man in the ultimate sense ( paramattliakatha ), and how 
the status of a learner is reckoned according as he can be taught about 
man in the one idiom or the other, “even as the Blessed One taught” 
—a tragic liberty to take with the records, since this distinction is no- 
where hinted at in the first two Pitakas. Even had the distinction been 
definitely taught at the time of the Patna Council, we should certainly 
have seen the Sakavadin, or representative of Us, the orthodox, using 
it in debate. But he never does. One term of the antithesis is 
certainly there, in the thesis. But its opposite, sammuti, does not 
appear till a later Book of Debates (V. 6), and then, without the oppo- 
site, in a very different context. 

Surely then it should be held by Buddhists of primary importance 
to consider carefully the profound significance of this crossing of the 
Rubicon 3 at Patna : the nailing the unreality of the very Man to the 
cross, the expulsion of many who protested they, and only they, were 
holding to their Master’s teaching. Can they be so very confident, 
that the monks who had led the Saiigha since, say, the date of the 
Second Council had guided themselves by the inward prompting of 
.that Dhamma, that ‘Deitie in my bosom’ named by their founder as 
his sole (and permanent) successor ? Do we not rather discern, if 
we heed well their scripture, how it was no longer a gospel for every 
man that was being taught, but chiefly a teaching for the monk by 
the monk ? A teaching which was making, not an ever finer life 
through the worlds man’s religious quest, but the seeing in life a Less 
that had so to be lived as to be brought to an end by the rounding 
off of it by the ‘arahan? A teaching which, so far from seeing in the 
man divine promise, brought in a cheapening and lowering designa- 
tion for him in the word puggala being used for man-as-entity, instead 
of purisa or attd or jiva, as if, shall we say, Jesus had spoken of 
a man as a wight, a swain, a guy, a fellow ? The Commentaries even 
analyze this ugly word as meaning ‘hell-swallower’ ! English readers 
cannot see this heavy handicap suffered by the translator. But for the 
Buddhist student in the long past, this derogatory term must have 
coloured the whole of this group of debates on the “puggala”. The 


f- Gf. my article ‘A Buddhist Rubicon,’ New Review, October, 1939. 
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protesters of Vesall 4 cannot possibly have been content with being 
dubbed as Puggalavadins, as the orthodox appear to have called them. 
Nor can we be sure that, in the record of these debates, we have 


the rejoinders or propositions of the ‘Speaker for the Man’ fairly and 
truly recorded. As expelled from the Sangha at the decision of the 
Council, because he would not ‘analyze’ the ‘man’ into a complex only, 
he will have been helpless as to the fate awaiting a record, oral and 
subsequently written, of his utterances. He may have tried to partake 
in the recording; he was certainly not successful. For he would cer- 
tainly have spurned the clumsy logic of his opponent. The Kathd- 
vatthu is probably the earliest Indian work composed by way of a 
deductive logic closely resembling the Aristotelian syllogism. We 
have only in our own day come to see, that the quest of the true 


requires, not so much a method of deductive consistency as the 
inductive building up of premisses. The orthodox speaker is ever 
treating the ‘All S is P’ as meaning that S is the whole of P. The 
other is, alas ! dumbly, only protesting, that S may be P, but only Px, 
not Py. 

For instance the defender maintains, that “man (S) persists 
through becoming” (P). The orthodox maintains that persisting 
through becoming includes decay (after maturing). Now would you 
admit that your real man, i.e. spirit, decays ? The protestant is merely 
made to reject this. Actually he will have tried to say : Nay, per- 
sistence in becoming may be Px, i.e. of things material liable to decay, 
or it may be Py, i.e. of things spiritual. But this he is not recorded 
as saying, and is merely made to look ridiculous. It is possible of 
course, that Vesali had not cultivated the new logic, and hence spoke 
at great disadvantage. There is nothing in the Commentary to in- 
form us, and I confess to getting the impression, that we have here 
children of the day of a new discovery in speech playing clumsily with 
a new weapon. 

Well, this interesting novelty in Buddhist literature has now been 
made more accessible to readers of English by the enterprise and 
energy of Dr. Bimala Churn Law. He has translated for the Pali 
Text Society the Commentary on the Debates, generously covering 
most of the cost of printing. He has worked at great disadvantage, in 
that the Pali text, edited 51 years ago by Minayeff from, it would ap- 
■;rl only two Mss., Singhalese and Burmese, long before the Siamese 

edition appeared, is very badly punctuated. Nor does it in every case 
^wectly name which of the two debaters is speaking. 
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Of this I would like to give what is, I believe, a case in point. 
In § 234 of the text (P.T.S. ed) ‘our speaker’ cites a verse from the 
Sutta-N ipdta (1119) bidding the questioner “look upon the world as 

void” i.e. of spirit (attti), hence it is futile to seek for a veritably 

existing ‘man’ in it. Our speaker then asks “Is it a person here who 
‘looks upon’ ? ” The Commentary follows up thus : “The Oppo- 
nent is so asked because he contends that he who so ‘looks upon is a 



person (puggalo’ti). ‘Our speaker’ is then shown as shifting the point 
to whether the ‘looker’ is one and the same as his ‘looking faculty. 
Now I venture to think that, in this citation, whichever made it, the 
‘Opponent’ (paravadin) will have really contended, and not merely 
acquiesced, as, in the text only, he is said to do. He would, in fact, 
have been following the argument accredited to his Master in the 
Second Nikaya 5 , that the self, spirit or ‘man’ is a More than his 
instruments. Body is what is willed (to ‘look’, etc.). Mind is the 
willing, the looking (the perception). But the looker, the wilier to 
look, is the ‘man’. If, Gotama is shown saying, you reduce your 
judge-king, who disposes of the lives and property of his subjects, to 
being no more than one of these, where then is the ruler and adjudi- 
cator you say exists ? That the appeals to authority in the debate do 
not include this striking vindication by the Founder himself (as 
alleged) may set us wondering. I admit, that the simile is so editori- 
ally smothered, that even Vesali may have come to overlook it. Any- 
way, the citing of the ‘looker’ was a strong point for the man of Vesali, 
and that he is shown failing to use it with effect may leave us doubtful 
as to the honesty of the editor. 

One more point may be mentioned where, for me, the ‘our speaker’ 
shows in a bad cause the better discernment. The ‘opposer’ of Vesali 
contends that at least abnormal psychic gifts demand the postulate of 
a personal agent to exercise them (p. 38). The orthodox view is to 
reject such an intermittent agency, and that such a gift constitutes a 
reason for vindicating by the agent his reality. In other words either 
the very man (or self) must be a constant reality or unreal. It was a 
hedging in protest, unlike the prevailing defence. 

This defence was not so much a well thought out position as the 
stand of traditional loyalty to ‘what the Master had taught.’ For that 
matter tradition in the Sayings is used as a weapon by both sides, to 
show, not so much affirmation of man’s reality, as sayings implying it, 
or implying the opposite. Never must it be forgotten, that when the 


5. Majjhima-Nikaya, Sutta 35. Cf. J.R.A.S. 1937 : ‘An 

Simile.’ 1 
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Founder lived and taught, the reality of the very man, self or spirit 
was so strongly affirmed and glorified, that to have denied it would 
have seemed the word of a mad man. There was no need for Gotama 
to affirm. And this may well be the reason, rather than any editorial 
manipulation, why the loyal and loving Vesali follower had come so 
ill equipped with convincing reasons as to his own reality as a real 
‘person.’ He shows himself as ill prepared as is, say, any modern 
psychologist, excepting our own James Ward. He loved and believed. 
And we call to mind that last look of the aged Founder as on leaving 
Vesali he turned, and called Ananda to heed his farewell. 

Taken then by and large, the translation of the Kathavatthu 
Commentary is, for this English editor of today, not one that was 
commended to Dr. Law without some misgiving. As Professor Helmer 
Smith has reminded me, a more critical edition of the Pali should have 
preceded it. But this would have postponed the present achievement 
indefinitely. And amid much that is a mere endorsing from an al- 
together prejudiced standpoint, there are in the Commentary here 
and there points of interest. I am not referring to the names of earlier 
or later sects whose views are debated, since Aung and I inserted por- 
tions of these in our Points of Controversy. I refer, as of chief historical 
interest, to the above-mentioned ‘Coda’ by a hand obviously later than 
the day of the first debate, on the esoteric distinction between popular 
and metaphysical, which seems to have ‘come in’, so different from the 
repudiation of the ‘teacher’s fist’ ascribed in the Suttas to the Founder 
himself. This coda alone is worth a translation of at least Book I. 

There is, further, interest in the Commentator’s analysis of the new 
syllogistic process. And there is a richer interest in another historical 
emergence, namely of the term bhavahga, in which I have ventured, 
in my Milinda Questions to see, not the accepted bhava-ahga , but an 
old obscured abstract noun bhavahgya as a name for man’s vital con- 
tinuum, as not a Sat (being), but a Bhavya (becoming). This term is 
used in the last book of the Pitakas, but not in this book, the last but 
two (albeit at one time the last). That such a term is needed in certain 
debates is felt by the Commentator, to whom it will have been familiar. 
And by ‘the Commentator’ I mean of course not the earlier exponents 
orally explaining the text, or the first writers of the oral, whether in 
India or Ceylon. I have in mind the transcription from Singhalese 
into Pali said to have been made by that Omar Khayyam of dumped 
credit^ Buddhaghosa. In bhavahga I think that Aung and I made 
perhaps too free with our modern term sub- or subliminal conscious- 
ness. As contrasted in the Compendium of Philosophy (Abhidham- 
mattbasahgaha) with the t hthi-citta or process of perception our term 
is strongly suggested. Nevertheless any verbal equivalent of sub- or 
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subliminal is just not there, at that time. It is too modern to be used. 

And there is finally a delightful psychological apercu in the 
Commentary (VI, 7) on the debate “Is space visible ?”, wherein the 
Andhaka school contends, that we see the interval between encircling 
objects known to be solid, against the ‘Us’, who maintains, that we only 
infer it. Here it is of interest that neither text nor commentary uses 
the word anumana, a term emerging, it would seem, only in later 
Buddhist logic. Earlier too, we find the Founder made to use, for 
inference, the unspecialized term takka. Clairvoyantly he has seen his 
deceased supporter Anathapindika, now a (leva. Ananda, less gifted, 
ascribes the deva’s words to Anathapindika, because they include praise 
of Sariputta, whom he had loved. “Well done, Ananda,” is the com- 
ment, “as far as one can get by takka, you have got.” Only the (later) 
Commentary explains by the later term anumana-buddhiya. This 
Commentary explains, not by this term, but by manodvdra-vihhanam 
uppajjati, na cakkhuvihhdnam : “arises as awareness of the gate of 
mind, not as visual awareness.” Exegesis, we may note, had not got so 
far as to distinguish muscular movement as a co-efficient in vision. 
Still it leaves no doubt of psychological progress in the fifth century 
A.D. 

No doubt either will remain with the reader as to the debt owed 
by Buddhist research to the spirited, gifted and generous translator 
in a task that cannot in any literary sense have brought its own reward 
in the doing. 



ON THE EMPEROR MAHIPALA OF 
THE PRATIHARA DYNASTY 


By H. C. Ray Chaudhuri 


Mahipala is one of the most famous kings of the Pratihara line. 
The Haddala Inscription gives for him a date in Saka Samvat 836, 
that is, A.D. 914, and points to his supremacy over eastern Kathiavad, 1 
while the Asnx record of V.S. 974, that is, A.D. 917-18, implies control 
over Fatehpur in the United Provinces. 2 Rajasekhara, who refers to 
this prince as the sovereign of Aryavarta, ascribes to him in the Pra- 
canda-Pdndava extensive conquests in the Deccan as well as in North- 
Western India. The king figures also in the Vikramarjunavijaya of 
the Kanarese poet Pampa as an antagonist of Narasiriiha, 3 apparently 
a feudatory or general of Indra III Rastrakuta, who is known to have 
ruled from A.D. 915 to 917. 

The prevailing view amongst scholars is that Mahlpala bore at 
least three other names— Ksitipala, Vinayakapala and Herambapala. 



The ascription of these names to Mahlpala rests primarily on the 
theory, first adumbrated by Kielhorn, 4 that Hayapati Devapala, the 
son of Herambapala mentioned in a Candella Inscription, was identi- 
cal with the Devapala of Mahodaya or Kanauj, the successor of Ksiti- 
paladeva mentioned in the Siyacloni Inscription of V.S. 1005, i.e., A.D. 
948-49, and partly on the equations MahI=K.siti and Vinayaka= 
Heramba. The identification of Mahlpala with Vinayakapala ex- 
tends the period of his reign to V.S. 988, i.e., A.D. 931-32, and possibly 
to V.S. 1000 (A.D. 943-3), if not to V.S. 1011 (953-54).® It further 
makes him the step-brother and successor of Parama-Vaisnava Maharaja 
Sri Bhojadeva (II) mentioned in the so-called Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Plate of Paramadityabhakta Maharaja Sri Vinayakapaladeva.® 


1. Ind. Ant. XII. 193-94. . AAW;'eAe / 7 

2 . ibid, XVI. i7 3 ff. ‘ 

3. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 380. 

4. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 171; II, 124; Majumdar, G 
'$> p* 59 » Ray, D.H.N.I., jyfs. 

5. Rakhetra Ins., D.H.N.I., i, 585 ; Khajuraho ins., cf. Gurjai 

4 n * 

6. Ind. Ant. XV. ia8ff, 
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The only dissentients from this view, so far as I know, are Pandit 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, 7 Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray s and the pre- 
sent writer. 9 It has been pointed out 10 that “Hayapati was never the 
accepted title of the Pratihara kings of Mahodaya and is not met with 
in their inscriptions” and that the dates of Mahlpala and Vinayaka do 
not overlap. The attitude of the Candellas towards the Hayapati 
and his father Herambapala is certainly different from the reverential 
tone in which a king named Vinayakapala is mentioned in the Khaju- 
raho record : “While the illustrious Vinayakapaladeva is protecting 
the earth, the earth is not taken possession of by the enemies, who 
have been annihilated.” It is further to be noted that the Asnl record 
of Mahlpala (A.D. 917-18) makes no mention of Bhoja II for whom 
Vinayaka evinces great regard in the Asiatic Society’s Plate of A.D. 
93I-B2 : ; v 

“ Mahendrapaladevastasya putrastatpadanudhyatah Sri-Dehanaga - 
devyam utpannah Parama-Vaisnavo Maharaja-Sri-Bhojadevastasya 
bhrata Sri Mahendrapaladevaputrastayoh padanudhyatah Sri Mahi- 
devidevydm utpannah Paramadityabhakto Maharaja Sri Vinayakapala- 
devah.” 

The anomaly of ignoring a brother and predecessor in one record 
(Asni) and honouring “his feet” equally' with those of the royal father 
himself in another (As. Society’s Plate), has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained by upholders of the older view. Furthermore, the name 
Mahlpala is invariably applied to the Pratihara monarch of the years 
914-17 not only in records of the family and its feudatories but 
also in those of antagonists as well, and, as pointed out by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar 11 , the name Vinayakapala is not met with till a later period. 
Professor V. V. Mirashi quotes in the K. B. Pathaka Commemoration 
Volume a passage from the drama Candakausika of Ksemlsvara in 
which Sri-Mahlpaladeva is styled Karttikeya. 12 Now if, as suggested by 
some scholars, Vinayakapala is to be equated with Herambapala on 
the ground that the words Heramba and Vinayaka are synonymous, 
may it not be urged with equal cogency that the person in question 

7. EpTlndriKIV. 18a ~~ 

8 . Ind. Ant. LVII. 230 ff. 

9. Gurjara-Pratlhdras (1923), p. 54, n. 6. 

10. Ep. Ind. XIV. 180. 

11. Cf. Gurjara-Pratlhdras , 62. 

12. P. 361 n.; Jivananda Vidyasagara’s ed. pp. 4, 173: Adisto’smi 

LaL^misvayamvarapranayina Sri Mahlpaladevena 

Tasya k$atrapasuterbhramatu jagadidam Karttikeyasya kirtih , 

pSre kjirakhyasindhorapi kaviyasasa sardhamagresareria, 
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must be distinguished from Karttikeya? Is it not permissible to hold 
that just as the divine Karttikeya is a brother of the divine Vinayaka, 
the king Karttikeya, that is, Mahlpala, is a brother of, and not identical 
with, king V inayakapala ? The point certainly requires further in- 
vestigation. 

As to the rival theory, viz. the identity of Mahlpala with Bhoja II 
(and not Vinayaka) preferred by Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, there is. much 
that can be urged in support of this view. This may satisfactorily ex- 
plain the non-occurrence of the name “Mahlpala” in the Bengal Asia- 
tic Society’s Plate. While epigraphic evidence clearly distinguishes 
Vinayaka from Bhoja there is no such evidence to distinguish Mahi- 
pala from the same prince. Records mentioning the name Mahlpala 
omit the name Bhoja and the inscription that refers to Bhoja II omits 
Mahlpala. The omission of Bhoja II’s name in the Asm' record has been 
sought to be explained by a recent writer 13 “either by the extreme 
shortness of Bhoja’s reign, or by the assumption that there was a war 
of succession and at first the victorious claimant did not think it pru- 
dent to recall on stone the existence of one whom he had overthrown. 
But when with the lapse of time his memory had faded away, he felt 
no scruples in mentioning the name of his rival in the genealogical 
list.” Both the alternative theories— the shortness of Bhoja II’s reign 
and a war .of succession— lack proof. If Bhoja’s name is omitted in the 
Asnl record because of the shortness of his rule, why was it mentioned 
so prominently in the Asiatic Society’s Plate ? Not only does the so- 
called vanquished rival figure in the last mentioned record but he is 
referred to in a way which leaves no room for doubt that Vinayaka 
had almost the same regard for him as for his father Mahendrapala- 
deva. 14 

In this connection attention may be invited to an extract from 
Mas'udi noted by Mr. Hodivala in his Studies in Indo-Muslim 
History , u The extract in question is usually translated thus 

“The king of Kanauj. . . .is Bauura. This is a title common to 
all kings of Kanauj.” 

In commenting on this passage Mr. Hodivala observes that the 
right reading seems to be not Bauura but Bozah, Bozoh or Bodzah 
i.e., Bhoja. Mas'udi, it may be remembered, visited India in the years 
c. 300-04 A.H. i.e. A.D. 912-16. 16 If the reading suggested by Mr, 


13. Dr. R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, p. 255. 

14. Cf. the passage tayoh padanudhyatah etc. 

15. P. 25. 

;6. JRAS, 1909, 271 ; Gurjara Pratihdras , p. 64; DHNI, i, 578 m. 
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Hodivala turns out to be correct, the identification of Mahipala who 
is known to have ruled from 914 to 917 with Bhoja II cannot be dis- 
missed as altogether implausible. Bhoja II was a Parama-Vaisnava 
and a son of Queen Dehanaga. The question of his identity will be 
finally settled when the name of Mahlpala’s mother is revealed to us 
and we have fuller' details about the religious proclivities of that king. 
The epithet Srinidhi applied to Bhojadeva in the Bilhari Inscription 17 
recalls the eulogy of Sri Mahipala in the Ganda-Kausika, “ samara - 
sdgardntarbhramad-bhujadanda-mandardkrsta-Laksml-svayamvaraprana- 


17. Ep. Ind. I. 256. 

18. Jivananda’s ed. p. 4. 



ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE PaLAS 
& THE SENAS. 


By Benoy Chandra Sen 


The administrative condition of Bengal from about the middle 
of the eight century to the end of the twelfth is pictured in the ins- 
criptions of the Palas, the Candras, the Varmans, the Kambojas and 
the Senas. A close study of these records shows that the administra- 
tive system generally followed in this period, though uniform 
throughout in its main outline, was subject to changes and modifica- 
tions as occasions arose. Secondly, it is also evident that when the 
period opens, it does not start exactly with the same system as is known 
to have prevailed in the preceding age. 

In the eighth century A.D., when Bengal under the leadership 
of the Palas found herself in the role of an imperial power confront- 
ing the task of administering large territorial possessions scattered over 
a wide area, she simply could not do without looking out for prece- 
dents elsewhere. Unlike Magadha from the days of the Maury- 
as down to the end of the Gupta Age, she herself- did not possess any 
long-standing systematic experience in the art of administering an 
empire. No doubt with the collapse of the Gupta empire attempts 
were made by some local dynasties in the province to extend the 
boundaries of their states, but they are not definitely known to have 
attained an imperial status in the real sense of the expression, not in 
the sense in which panegyrists understand it. The case of Sasaiika 
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may be pointed to as an exception, but it is commonly held that even 
he was originally connected with the Guptas ; it is also almost certain 
that his career began outside Bengal, as the Rohtasgarh seal which 
furnishes the earliest evidence of his power seems to show. - 

The imperial history of Bengal definitely commences from the 
time of the foundation of the Pala dynasy, when she had to find oat 
and apply a system suitable for administering her developing domi- 
nion, 

The early Paias cannot claim much originality in respect of the 
administrative machinery which they put into operation. The system 
already stood more or less complete at the time of the Deo-Baranark 

- i. Fleet, Corpus Insc. Ind., Ill, pp. 213 ff. An earlier instance .is i fie 
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inscription of Jivitagupta IP which mentions a number of official 
designations also to be found in the inscriptions of the Pala period. 

The government which prevailed throughout the period was 
wholly of a monarchical type. There is little evidence of the exist- 
ence of any constitutional authority by which the conduct of a king 
could be controlled. The Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi records 
the case of a Pala king, Mahipala II, ruling in a capricious and des- 
potic manner, not paying any heed to the counsel of his ministers, 
but there was nothing in the whole system of government which could 
make this impossible. It was a single individual who revolted against 
the oppressive rule and organised a movement which brought 
about its end. In fact there is no clear picture of a definite form 
of constitution in the inscriptions of the period . It is the king and 
his family whose glory is constantly harped upon in a tireless strain. 
Among the many records from which the history of the different rul- 
ing families of the period is to be recovered, there is only one, the 
Badal Prasasti 2 which emphasises the importance of a certain family 
of ministers. If this were the only source of information, the for- 
mulation of the theory that kings in those days were mere puppets 
in the hands of their ministers might have been justified to a certain 
extent. But this view is contradicted by a large mass of evidence 
which points to the king as the sole idealised hero, apart from whom 
the state had no existence, and who in truth was the state, as under- 
stood in those days. The Badal Prasasti which depicts the achieve- 
ments of a Brahmin family producing successive generations of 
ministers who served under the Palas from Gopala I to Surapala I may 
have pitched the claims of the family too high ; for in the official 
records of the Palas there is no corroboration of its evidence in so far 
as, if at all, it raises the prestige and power of the ministers’ family 
above those of the king. What the inscription may at the most prove 
is that nothing could prevent a king from offering his personal homage 
to a Brahmin minister, but this did not mean any deterioration of 
his supreme authority as the paramount head of the government. 
The influence secured by such a minister, as shown in the Badal 
Prasasti was of a personal character, due to his good services to the 
king, but not to any constitutional right which could be duly en- 

It may be safely mentioned here that there was the possibility 
of a constitutional development of a far-reaching character on the 
eve of the accession of the Palas. At that time the country witnessed 
a general collapse of royal authority; it appeared as if everybody 
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was felt that only a strong ruler could save the country from the crisis 
into which it had been plunged, not that kingship as an institution 
had failed, and consequently a different form of government should 
be given a trial. Gopala was acclaimed as the right type of ruler 
capable of steering the vessel of the state across troubled waters. 

A question of constitutional importance is involved in the. man- 
ner in which Gopala came to occupy the throne. The verse in the 
Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala , 3 the son and successor of 
Gopala, stating the circumstances in which the Pala dynasty was 
founded, uses two words of a technical character, viz. Matsyanyaya 
and Prakrti. The Kautillya, speaking of the origin of the state of 
matsyanyaya, defines the term as follows : Apramte hi matsyanyayam 
udbhavayati Baliydn abalam hi grasate dandadharabhave i.e. “When 
the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise to such dis- 
order as is implied in the proverb of fishes (meaning that a great 
fish swallows a small one); for in the absence of a magistrate, the 
strong will swallow the weak, but under his protection the weak resist 
the strong.” According to Indian speculators, monarchy had its ori- 
gin amidst circumstances characterising a state of matsyanyaya : 
mdtsyanyay-dbhibhutdh prajd Manum V aivasvatam rajdnam cakrire i 
(“People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial ten- 
dency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected Manu, the 
Vaivasvata, to be their king”). The political condition of the country 
on the eve of Gopala’s accession, described as a state of matsyanya- 
ya, was such as to require the concerted action of the affected people 
to be put an end to. The term ' Prakrti ’ therefore, which has been 
used in the Khalimpur Plate to denote the agent that brought about 
the end of the state of matsyanyaya in which the country had been 
placed, should have the same meaning as the word ‘Prajd’, employed 
in the Kautillya, denoting those who removed ‘anarchy’ by electing 
Vaivasvata Manu as their king. Matsyanyaya is a recurrent pheno- 
menon ; it appears whenever there is failure of the law of punishment, 
i.e. whenever the kingly authority is non-existent. The situation 
which arose in Bengal was unlike one common to a state of temporary 
uncertainty, confusion and disorder marking a period of transition 
from one regime to another. At such a time there was the need of 
all combining together to find out a solution. The -use of the-wer-d , 
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‘Prakrti’ in the sense of people in general is to be found in two earlier 
inscriptions l * 3 (Damodarpur No. 3 . . . . 6 Faridpur Plate In 

this sense the word is also used in the Arthasastra : Ardja-bija-lubdhah 
ksudraparisatke virakta-prakrtir . . .). The Arthasastra also gives the 
name Prakrti to each of the elements the king, the minister, the 
country, the fort, the treasury, the army and the ally ( Svamy-amatya - 
janapada-durga-kosa-dandamitrani pmkrtayah), the aggregate of which 
constituted a state ruled by a monarch. This theory regarding the 
constituent elements of sovereignty is known to the author of the Ka- 
mauli Prasasti of Vaidyadeva (Sapt-dnga-ksitipadhitvam— verse 12). 
An existing kingdom is endowed with these factors, but where there 
is no kingdom, no state, no form of recognised political authority, 
what is to be meant by the ‘pmkrtayah’ that placed the crown on the 
head of Gopala ? Out of the elements mentioned in the Kautiliya, 
although scattered and disintegrated owing to the absence of an acknow- 
ledged ruling authority, the dart da and the janapada, i.e. the soldiery 
and the country-folk, may have taken part in the election of the king 
in association with others like those who had served as minister under 
monarchs whom they later discarded, and it is quite likely that this 
movement had the financial support ( kosa ) behind it which it needed 
in order to have proved a success. It can be shown that in the earlier 
period local leadership in villages and districts had been quite an 
effective and serviceable factor of the prevailing system of administra- 
tion. In such limited regions individuals designated Mahattaras and 
various institutions of local-government had been accustomed for 
centuries to functions of a responsible character. It is probable that 
local authorities of such types connected with a comparatively small 
area joined together or took the initiative in electing a sovereign, who 
afterwards gradually extended his sphere of authority, so that the 
whole country came to accept his rule. But as there is nothing on 
record showing such activities on their part as were commensurate 
with the dignity and importance of which evidence is supplied by the 
act of the election, it may be that there had been no system in vogue 
requiring regular meetings of large popular assemblies for any kind 
of normal constitutional business connected with the central executive 
of a state. That the people were at first treated with respect even by 
the head of the state is shown by the importance attached by 
Dharmapala to the good opinion of the people which he enjoyed 
throughout his dominion. The Khalimpur grant of this monarch 

l !?; j 5 * Prakrti in the sense of subjects is probobly used in the Hathigumpha 

inscription of Kharavela, see Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 71. ff_ 

G. Ep. Ind., XV, p. 13G ; Ind. Ant. 1910., 
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unlike the later inscriptions of the family also contain expressions 
which seem to show that local leaders were held by him in high regard 
and esteem. The omission of these as well as the non-mention of the 
part played by the Prakrtis in the establishment of the Pala dynasty 
in the subsequent records does not seem to be without some signi- 
ficance. It is not unlikely that the Palas who had owed so much to 
the people on the onset of their career consolidated their position so 
effectively by stamping out the evils of lawlessness and by making 
conquests abroad that they very soon felt free to go the way they liked 
without having to seek popular approval or consent. Moreover, hav- 
ing secured the active association of some generations of very capable 
ministers whose work is praised in the Badal Prasasti, the early Pala 
kings felt themselves well fortified. Those who had elected Gopala 
do not appear to have attempted to devise a new constitution for 
themselves. 

With these introductory remarks we may now proceed to examine 
the system of administration as it actually worked. Royal titles 
remained as in the preceding period. To these usual titles the Sena 
kings added their own birudas. The birudas assumed by Vijayasena, 
Vallalasena, Laksmanasena, Visvarupasena and Kesavasena were 
respectively Arivrsabha-Sankara, Ariraja-N ihsanka-Sankara, Ariraja- 
Madana-Sankara, Ariraja-Vrsabhanka-Sahkara and Ariraja-Asahya- 
Sankara. 

The king’s eldest son, as usual, was meant for heir-apparency 
(yauvarajyam). As to his duties and functions no detailed informa- 
tion is supplied. One such Yuvaraja or heir-apparent (Tribhuvana- 
pala) carried out the duties of a messenger in connecxion with the 
Khalimpur Plate ; another, viz. Rajyapala, -was entrusted with similar 
business in the matter of the Hunger grant . 7 Vigrahapala, the Pala 
king, abdicated in favour of his son Narayanapala who had been act- 
ing as the Yuvaraja at the time of the renunciation of the throne by 
his father . 8 9 The term kumara was applied to a son of the king ap- 
pointed to a high administrative post such as a provincial governor- 
ship. The Kumara sometimes gave a good account of himself by 
taking part in the reigning king’s military campaigns. Thus 
Laksmanasena, in his youth, before his installation as king, appears 
to have participated in some victorious expeditions (Madhainagar 
grant ). 0 Ramapala used to hold consultations with his sons, parti- 
cularly Rajyapala, in connexion with his war-preparations against the 

7. Ep. Ind., XVIII, p P . 304 ff. 

8. Ind. Ant., XV, pp. 305 ff ; A. K. Maitreya, Gaudalekhamala, pp. 56 if, 

9. JPASB., V, pp. 471 ff. N. G. Majumdar, Inscr. of Beng., pp. 109 ff. 
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Kaivarttas, the collapse of whose power was not only the greatest 
achievement of his reign but one of the notable episodes of the closing 
period of Pala history. 

Not only the king and his son 10 or sons w r ere interested in the 
government, but the former’s cousins also sometimes intimately asso- 
ciated themselves with its policy and activities. Dharmapala and his 
son Devapala were each in turn assisted generously by their respective 
cousins, Vakpaia and Jayapala, in the prosecution of their military 
plans. The Sahitya Parisat grant of Visvarupasena gives the names 
of two Kumaras, Suryasena and Purusottamasena, recording the pre- 
sentation of a plot of land measuring 10 Udanas by the former to Hala- 
yudha on his birth-clay (varsavrddhau- 1.54), 11 and the gift of another 



plot measuring 24. Udanas by the other Kumara. The Kumara used 
to have his own amatyas, styled Kumar amaty as. Whether such 
Amatyas, distinguished from the Rdjdmatyas, were to be attached only 
to those among the Kumaras who had been appointed to provincial 
governorships, or to all, whether free or in such service, is not clear. 
From the inscriptions of the earlier period it appears that the Kuma- 
ramatyas used to be appointed as visayapatis or district officers. 
This was generally regarded as a matter principally reserved for a 
Kumara. Consequently, those who were to be appointed as Visaya- 
patis were usually recruited from the rank of the Kumdramdtyas. 
There is no direct evidence in the inscriptions of the period to show 
that there was any incident of internal dissension among the many 
royal families whose history is to be found in these records. The 
Ramacarita commentary, however, has preserved some authentic in- 
formation regarding the most serious fratricidal quarrel that broke 
out during the region of Mahipala II, in the course of which one 
brother, Ramapala seems to have been thrown into prison, and another, 
Surapala, was probably done away with at a subsequent stage. The 
death of another king in the family Gopala III was probably engineer- 
ed by his uncle Madanapala, as suggested by verse 18 of the latter’s 
Manahali grant, combined with the evidence of the Ramacarita, IV. 
12. A study of the earlier inscriptions of the Palas raises the suspicion 
that a violent struggle for power may have broken out in the royal 
family after the death of Devapala, leading to a change in the line of 
succession. But for want of definite evidence this suspicion cannot 
be converted into a certainty. 

In the initiation of policy and in the devising of means to give 
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have lived in the capital of his dominion, so that they might be direct- 
ly available to him in the conduct of central administration. It may 
be noted here that none of the Brahmin advisers mentioned in the 


Badal Prasasti has been actually designated a minister, but their func- 
tions as referred to in the inscription were actually those of a minister 
or counsellor. In this inscription Gai'ga claims to have made 
Dharmapala the master of the ‘whole world’ (Dharmah krtas-tada- 
dhipas-tv-akhildsu diksu), His son Darbhapani made the long stretch 
of territory extending from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas tributary 
to Dharmapala’s son and successor, Devapala ; this achievement was 
due to the policy said to have emanated from him (riitya). Darbha- 
pani’s son Somesvara who also flourished in Devapala’s reign has been 
described as paramesvara-vallabha or one enjoying the confidence of 
the sovereign. His son Kedaramisra is credited with the whole res- 
ponsibility for the success that attended Devapala’s relations with the 
Utkalas, the Hunas, the Gurjaras and the Dravidas. Kedaramisra, his 



son, was associated with the reign of Siirapala, and his son was Gurava- 
mihra whose skill in and devotion to polity won the admiration of his 
sovereign Narayanapala. It was this Bhatta Guravamisra who acted 
as a messenger in connexion with the Bhagalpur grant of Narayana- 
pala. There are two verses in the Badal Prasasti , from which one 
may be tempted to draw the inference that the influence exercised by 
this Brahmin family was so great that even the Pala kings who received 
the benefit of its guidance and advice, particularly in the conduct of 
their foreign policy, had to acknowledge themselves as inferior to it. 
Verse 6 states that Devapala had to wait at the gate of Darbhapani for 
an interview with him (tasthau Sn-Devapalo nrpatir-avasar-apeksaya 
dvari yasya). The next verse records that this king first offered him 
“a chair of state” before seating himself on the throne (dattvapy-anal~ 
pam-udupa-cchavi-pltham-agre yasy-asanam narapatih suraraja-kal- 
pah ndnd-narendra-mukut-dnkita-pddd-pdmsuh simhasanam sacakitak 
svayam-asasada). It is difficult to agree with A. K. Maitreya 12 who 
holds that the Palas were most anxious to pay homage to these minis- 
ters and to do nothing that might displease them for this reason that 
they were the leaders of the people who had elected Gopala to the 
throne. There is no evidence in this inscription, or in any other, 
as far as we know, to support the view that these ministers had their 
power based in a constitutional sense on popular support or that 
they owed their allegiance or were responsible to any group of people 
or institution except the king. 

As several generations of this Brahmin family were associated 

13. Gaudalekhamala, p. 7 q1i7 — — 
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with successive Pala rulers, it is evident that the hereditary principle 
was observed in the appointment of ministers. This principle in re- 
regard to higher services at least appears to have continued to operate 
under later dynasties also, viz. the Candras and the Yadavas, as is 
shown by the Bhuvanesvar Prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva. 13 This in- 
scription probably shows that Bhavadeva, an ancestor of Bhavadeva, 
served under a Candra king, and his son Govardhana may have also 
been connected with the same family. But Govardhana’s son Bhatta 
Bhavadeva served under Harivarmadeva who appears to have been 
a member of the Yadava family of East Bengal. 

Having made some concession for the fact that such statements 
regarding the honour and prestige enjoyed by these ministers at the 
hands of their sovereigns occur in an inscription where the panegy- 
rical element is too manifest to escape notice, one cannot but be per- 
suaded to hold that there must be a substratum of truth in them, and 
on such a view of the matter, must attempt to explain what accounted 
for the dominant position held by these Brahmins in the royal court. 
One of the most apparent causes of their influence was their learning, 
which, to judge from the internal data of the Baclal Pillar inscription, 
must have been of an outstanding character ; another cause was their 
wealth which must have secured for them a large following, and the 
third factor what contributed to their success in the affairs of the state 
was their efficiency as soldiers. Garga, the adviser of Dhannapala, 
was more than Brhaspati, the counsellor and preceptor of the gods 
(■ vijahdsa Brhaspatim yah-ve rse a) ;his son Darbhapani appears to have 
been well-versed in the four Vedas (Vidya-catustaya-mukh-ambu- 

ruh-atta- verse 4) ;Somesvara was like Dhananjaya in point of 

prowess and he bestowed liberal gifts on suppliants and through his 
wealth was able to make his friends dance in joy (verse 3); Kedaramisra 
was a great scholar having easily succeeded in acquainting himself 
with the four vidyas (verse 12) who seems to have given away large 
sums of money to needy persons, thinking that the wealth possessed 
by him really belonged to them, having been stolen by himself 
( svayam-apahrta-vittam-arthino yo ’numene — verse 14); Guravamisra 
was a second Parasurama (verse 18); sovereign himself expressed 
his appreciation of his wealth of speech, his knowledge of the Agamas, 
' the Vedas, Jyotisa or Astronomy, etc. (verse 20); he was as much com- 
petent to defeat his opponents in assemblies of learned men as in 
overpowering his enemies in fields of battle (verse 22), however power- 
ful they might be. His scholarship and sacrificial activities are spok- 
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of with evident admiration in the Bhagalpur inscription of Narayana- 
pala, where he is mentioned as doing the duties of a messenger (verse 
18). Their intellectual qualities, no doubt gave them a commanding 
position which few rulers could ignore, but the Buddhist monarchs 
of the Pala dynasty must have been specially concerned to pay them 
their homage on the very material ground that through them they 
could expect to keep the non-Bucklhist element in the population in 
good humour. In the Kamauli Prasasti of Vaidyadeva, he is men- 
tioned to have originally served as a saciva under the Gaudesvara 
Kumarapala (end of the 12th century). He is described in that in- 
scription as the sharp-rayed sun unto the lotuses of the assembly of 
sacivas (verse 10)— Saciva-samaja-saroja-tigma-bhaniih. The nature of 
his duties and functions before his transfer to Assam is to be under- 
stood from the fact that he won a signal victory over the enemy 
in a naval battle in South Bengal and that the sovereignty of his master 
was a matter of deep and close concern to him (verses 11-12), which 
made him the latter’s friend, dearer than his life. The functions of 
this officer must have been those of an intimate adviser or counsellor 



also qualified to back his efforts towards the success of his master’s 
reign by rendering personal military service. Vaidyadeva was after- 
wards appointed to rule in the east in place of Timgyadeva who had 
become disaffected against Kumarapala. It seems that in those days 
a minister who had no military qualities had little chance of being 
recognised by the government as indispensable. Vaidyadeva gave a 
further proof of his preeminence as a soldier by defeating Timgya- 
deva in battle, whereupon he was able to feel himself secure as a ruier 
in Kamarupa ( tam-avanipatim jitva yucldhe—v. 14). The term Mantri 
is also found used in one of the Pala inscriptions. The duta of the 
grant recorded in the Bangarh inscription of Mahlpala I (10th cen : 
tury) was Vamana, styled Mantri. 

From the preceding discussions it will appear that the supreme 
position in the state belonged to the king who was advised and assisted 
by his sons, kinsmen and counsellors (saciva, mantri). For further 
details one should turn to those portions in the available inscriptions 
which supply designations of various officials to whom all grants of 
lands were to be communicated in a formal manner. The Khalim- 
pur plate of Dharmapala, which is the earliest dated record of his 
reign, gives a list of designations mentioned here in the order in which 
they occur in the text :Rdjarajanaka , Rdjaputra, Rajamatya, Senapati, 
Visayapati, Bhogapati, Sasthadhikrta, Dandasakti, Dandapasika, Cau- 
roddharanika, Daussadhasddhanika, Duta, Khola, Gamagamika , Abhi- 
tvaramdna, Hasty-asva-go-mahis-djdvik-ddhyaksa , Navadhyaksa , Bala- 
dhyaksa, Tanka, Saulkika, Gaulrnika, Tadayuktaka , Viniyuktqha. 
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In the undated Nalanda plate 14 of the same king certain designations 
which do not occur in the above-mentioned inscription are found 
included in a similar list, viz. Mahakarttakrtika , Mahadandanayaka, 
Mahapratlhara, Mahasamanta, Maharaja, Pramatr, Sarabhanga, Ku- 
mdramdtya, Rajasthaniya, Dasdparadhika, Uparika , Ddndika, Ksetra- 
pdla, Prantapala. A comparative study of the two lists will also show 
the omission of certain titles in the Nalanda plate, which are to be 
found in the Khalimpur Plate, viz . Sasthadhikrta, Dandasakti, Nava- 
dhyaksa, Baladhyaksa, Bhogapati, Duta, Khola, Senapati. 

The lists given above begin with the designation Rajarajanaka. 
In the Hunger grant of Devapala the first designation mentioned is 
that of Ranaka. In the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala this is pre- 
ceded by the word ‘Raja,’ with which it seems to form a compound, 
implying a single office. In the Bangarh and other later Pala inscrip- 
tions this place is occupied by ‘Rajarajanyaka’ but the older form is 
Rajarajanaka, which occurs in the grants of Dharmapala. It is thus 
to be noticed that while it is the grants of Devapala only which begin 
with Ranaka, the other Pala inscriptions begin either with Rajara- 
janka or Rajarajanyaka. In the Rampal copper-plate of Sri- 
Candra 15 of the Candra dynasty the designation ‘Ranaka’ occurs next 
to ‘Rajhi.’ In the Belava copper-plate 10 of the Varmans and some 
inscriptions of the Senas (Barrackpur , 17 Naihati 18 Anulia ), 19 both 
‘Ranaka’ and ‘Rajarajanyaka’ are to be found, the latter standing at 
the head of the list while the former coming in after Rajnl. It has 
been suggested that the term ‘Rajanaka’ which occurs in the Camba 
inscriptions is a Sanskritised rather than a real Sanskrit word. This 
expression in Camba corresponded, as Vogel suggested , 20 to Rana 
and was applied as a title to the vassals of its Rajas. The Rajataran- 
gini quoted by him shows that the word Rajanaka used to be applied 
in Kasmlr almost in the same sense as is denoted by the word 
‘minister.’ If ‘Rajanaka’ is the same as ‘Ranaka’ or ‘Rana’, how is 
it to be explained that both of them (Ranaka and either Rajanaka or 
Rajanyaka) occur together in some of the inscriptions ? It may be 
Jthat ‘Rajanyaka’ or its apparent corruption ‘Rajanaka’ is nothing but 
a diminutive form of ‘Rajanya.’ Regarding Ranaka, it is quite pos- 


14. Ep. Ind., XXIII, pp. 290 fl. 

15. Inscr. of Beng., pp. 1 ff. 

16. Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 37-43 ; Inscr. of Beng., pp, 14 ff. 

17. Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 282 ff. ; Inscr. of Beng., pp. 61 ff. 

18. Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. .159 ff. 

19. JASB, LVIX, PL I, pp. 62 ff. ; Inscr. of Beng., pp. 85 ff. 

20. Antiquities of Chamba, pp. 110, 121. 
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sible that the designation denoted some such status as is done by the 
word ‘Rana’ in Chamba. That there was not probably a vast differ- 
ence between the position of a Rajarajanaka and that of a Ranaka 
may be evident from the fact that the place of one appears to have 
been taken by the other in the grants of the Palas. The Deopara 
Prasasti of Vijayasena (12th century ) 21 was engraved by Sulapani, who 
was a Ranaka and the head of the guild of artisans of Varendra. If 
a king can write poetry, of which there are many instances in Indian 
history, there is nothing surprising in a prince engaging himself as an 
artist. But what is significant here is the headship of a guild, "which 
must have been an economic organization, that is claimed for the 
Ranaka. It is probable that members of the princely order, some- 
times foregoing political ambitions, preferred to win distinctions in 
other spheres of life . 22 

The Rajamatyas were probably the companions of the king, who 
were men of noble descent. An amatyd may not have infrequently 
been employed as a royal adviser. In the absence of definite evidence 
it will be hazardous to attempt to indicate his position more pre- 
cisely and how or whether his duties differed from those of mantritis 
and sacivas. The designation ‘Rajamatya’ is to be understood in con- 
tradistinction from the term ‘Kumaramatya’, the former apparently 
being used to denote a certain class of persons serving on the king’s 
staff, while the latter a definite group of officers serving under the 
Kumaras. T.. : TT;T ; : : 

The Senapati was the highest military officer of the State, the 
commander-in-chief of the king’s Army. The Nalanda grant does not 
mention this post but that of the Mahadandanayalia, who probably 
performed duties similar to those of the Senapati. The Irda copper- 
plate of the Kamboja king Nayapala uses the term in the plural num- 
ber. It is not improbable that the king was still regarded as the high- 
est military authority in the state working with a number of Senapatis. 
What is however most significant in connexion with the military 
department of the Kamboja King is' a phrase in this inscription which 
definitely shows that the Senapatis had to carry on their business with 
the help of a number of Sainika-samgha-mukhyas or chiefs of corpo- 
rations of soldiers. It is interesting to note that the Kautilfya speaks 

ai. Ep. Ind., I, pp. 307 ff. 

32. The Bihar Buddhist brass image inscription of the reign of Narayaru- 
pala records a gift made by Ranaka Tharuka, a resident of Udandapur, sec 
R. D. Banerji, Ind. Ant., XLVII, pi 110. The duta of the grant recorded in the 
Gan jam Plate of DandimahadevI is a Ranaka named Danalava-, see Ep. Ind., 
vol. VI, pp. 137 ff. 
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of the Corporations of the Kambojas, the Surastras and the Ksatri- 
yas, devoted to trade and industry as well as to the practice of arms 
as a means livelihood (Kambhoja-Surdstra-Ksairiya-sreny-adayah Vart- 
tdsdstropajlvinah ). n The Irda grant may thus be regarded as inci- 
dentally furnishing a piece of valuable evidence about the identifica- 
tion of the Kambojas who established their political power in Bengal 
in the tenth century A.D. and also in regard to the continuity of their 
military institutions as late as that period. The Sdsthadhikrta was in 
charge of the department entrusted with the work of collecting for 
the king one-sixth share of the produce from the cultivators. The 
title Dandasakti’ occurs only in the Khalimpur Plate. Its place in 
the list is taken by ‘Danclika’ in the other inscriptions of the period, 
even in the Nalanda grant of Dharmapaia himself. Probably the 
same office is denoted by both the expressions. The Dandasakti ap- 
pears to have been the officer in charge of the Law of Punishment. 
The Dandapasika of the Khalimpur and Nalanda plates of Dharma- 
paia must have filled the same office as that of the Dandavasika who 
appears in the other inscriptions. The expression is derived from 
‘danda-pasa’ i.e. ‘rod and rope.’ The form ‘Dandavasika,’ according 
to Vogel 24 , is due to ‘vernacular influence’. The title describes rather 
crudely the functions of the Chief Police Officer. The Caurod- 
dharanika was the highest officer concerned with the apprehension of 
thieves, robbers and brigands, his functions being the same as those 
of the Cauroddharta or Cauragraha, mentioned in the Hindu law- 
books . 23 

It has been found difficult to understand the implications of the 
expression ‘Dauhsddhasddhanika’ or its several variants, to be met 
with in all the inscriptions of the period. It is not clear if it some- 
times refers to the functions of two different officers Dauhsadha and 
Sadhanika. The latter term can be traced in one of the Faridpur 
grants 26 by which some nautical officer may have been meant. The 


23. XL I. 160. It is difficult to agree with K. P. Jayaswal that the term 
Sreip used here is the name of a particular republic like that of the Kambhojas 
etc., see his Hindu Polity, Pt. I, pp. 62. I am, however, inclined to think 
that the term Ksatriya here used is a tribal name. Regarding the identification 
of the Kambhojas of the Kautiliya, See H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History. 

24. Antiquities, loc. cit, p. 129. . . 

25. Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom, p. 271. 

26. Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 211 n. According to Pargiter, a Sadhanika was “some 
agent, attorney or factotum, appointed by the lord of the- district to transact 
business generally on his behalf and that he was a person of higher authority 
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iormDauhsddhyasadhanika occurs in the Rampal grant of Sri-Candra, 
Dauhsadhanika in the Belava grant of the Varmans, and most of the 
Sena inscriptions, Mahdduhsddh ika in the Edilpur grant of Kesava- 
sena and Mahadauhsadhasadhanika in the Pala grants excepting the 
\ grants of the reign of Dharmapala, where the expression is used with- 

| out th eprefix ‘rnahd-. It cannot be doubted that in most cases, if 

; not in all, the duties and functions of a single officer are meant. The 

: construction of the phrase makes it quite clear that whatever his ac- 

tual work might have been, its extremely difficult or delicate character 
must have been its most prominent feature. The term is sometimes 
interpreted to mean the designation of an officer entrusted with the 
care of those who were mentally defective. 27 
£ The Duta held the post of an ambassador. The Ircla grant of the 

Kamboja King Nayapala seems to show that a Duta, who must have 
been employed as a representative of his sovereign at the Court of 
another king, was assisted by a number of Gudha-pur usas (officers of 



the Secret service). 28 The designation was also used to mean the office 
of a messenger to which one was temporarily appointed for the pur- 
pose of communicating the king’s sanction and order regarding a grant 
and getting it executed in the form of a legal document by local 
officers. The term ‘Khola’ means in Sanskrit literature a lame per- 
son. What the functions of the officer designated Khola were have 
not yet been correctly ascertained. Among the Bengal inscriptions 
the title occurs in the Khalimpur grant, and curiously enough, once 
again in the Ramganj inscription of the 13th century. The deriva- 


than the officer who looked after the Vyapara,” see ibid. pp. 212-213. Cf. “Kari- 
turag-ostra-nausadhanika ...” in the Sone East-Bank Copper-plate of Indradeva 
and Udayaraja, see Harit K. Deb, Ep. Ind., XXIII, pp. 222 ff. 

27. Ep. Ind., XXIII. In the chapter dealing with the organisation of espio- 
nage in Kautliya’s Arthasastra, the phrase dandakara-sadhanadhikarena ya 
janapada-vidvesam grahayet occurs. Shama Sastry's translation (see p. 27) 
seems to be defective, for it does not pay sufficient attention to the implications 
of ‘adhikarena.’ It may be possible that there was a department authorised to 
impose fines or oppressive taxes for the sole purpose of creating political 
troubles to the advantage of the king. ‘Sadhayet’ is used in the Arthasastra in 
another passage (V, 6) in connexion with the task of tactically handling a dis- 
loyal chief (apat-pratikarena ya sadhayet). A Sadhanika may be presumed to 
have been appointed to carry out difficult state business involving much personal 
risk. 

28. . There are two chapters in the Kautillya, respectively entitled ‘Gudha 

purus-otpattih’ and ‘Gudha-purusa-pranidlii’ (I, 11-12) dealing with spies and 
the organisation of the department of espionage. ' y . - 
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tive meanning of ‘Gamagamika’ is ‘one who goes and comes,’ and that 
of Abhitvaramdna’ ‘one who hurries.’ It may strike one that the 
officers designated by these titles could not have been of a high rank 
since their functions, understood etymologically, merely carry with 
them a sense of physical efficiency and movement. But such a view 
cannot possibly be entertained as they have been grouped with those 
among whom the most responsible officers can be recognized. It is 
probable that the Gamagamika was appointed to carry out functions 
of an urgent character in connexion with the diplomatic department 
ot the State, requiring frequent visits to neighbouring kingdoms or 
to the dominions of vassals. The Abhitvaramana’s duty was probably 
to be actively responsible for an expeditious dispatch of official busi- 
ness of either some or all the departments of the State. 

There were superintendents to deal with matters relating to dif- 
ferent classes of animals, viz. elephant, horse, cow, buffalo (Hasty-asva- 
go-mahis-ajavikadhyaksa—Khalimpur Plate) . The functions of this 
officer became more limited with the creation of another post concern- 
ed with the care and maintenance of those animals specially useful 
to the Army viz. elephant, horse and Camel (Nalanda). The Nava- 
dhyaksa and the Baladhyaksa were the heads respectively of the depart- 
ment of navy and that of land forces. The term ‘bala’ in ‘Bald- 
dhyaksa may have the same sense as it bears in the expression ‘hasty- 
asv-ostra-bala-vyaprtaka / It may be noted here that the latter 
phrase does not occur in the Khalimpur plate, as in the Nalanda plate 
of the same monarch it does occur with the ommission of ‘baladhya- 
'sa. It will however, be difficult to conclude from this that the 
functions of the two officers were the same, for part of the duties at 
any rate must have been carried out by the officer designated Hasty- 
asva-go-mahis-djdvik-ddhyaksa. There cannot be any doubt that this 
last named officer and the Baladhyaksa employed by Dharmapala 
earned out their work in mutual co-operation, the latter doing some 
additional duties m connexion with the management of Infantry. 
1 he military headship of the entire army must have belonged to the 
Senapati. Among other duties of the Ndvddhyaksa must have been 
those connected with the construction of tiau-vatakas or bridges of 
boats which are frequently mentioned in the Pala inscriptions as 
e chmg across the Bhagirathi and other rivers of strategic import 
ance, as well as their maintenance and upkeep. Navy played an im 
portant part in the military history of the Palas and the Senas. There 

mrVofThrpVH the Kamauh ^ ant of Vaidyadeva 29 and the commen 
tar\ of the kamacarita to naval engagements or to crossings of rivers 
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by the Pala Army, and in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena to 
a successful military undertaking during his reign involving the use 
of boats (pascatya-cakra-jayakelisu yasya yavad-Ganga-pravaham-anu - 
dhdvati nau-vitane). 

The term ‘Tarika’ means a ferryman, but the officer thus styled 
must have been more than a mere ferryman. The grants of Deva- 
pala, contain two designations, Tarika and Tarapati, which seem to 
be allied in meaning. The Tarika appears to have been placed in 
charge of ferry service, probably a source of revenue, 30 and was besides 
responsible for carrying out those regulations which may have existed 
in regard to the movements of private individuals from one place to 
another. The Tarapati serving under Devapala may have been res- 
ponsible for the construction of ferries, their development and up- 
keep. The Saulkika was the Superintendent of tolls or customs, and 
the Gaulmika performed the duties of the Superintendent of forests. 

It should be pointed out here that in the Khalimpur grant there 
is no mention of ‘Samantas’ in its list of officials. In the other grants 
of the Palas an officer styled Mahasamanta appears, including the 


Nalanda grant of Dharmapala. The Khalimpur grant shows, how- 
ever, the existence of this office by reporting that the gift recorded in 
that inscription was made at the request of the Mahasdmantadhipati. 
Such an officer must have been appointed to exercise a general control 
over the feudatories ; he was the link through which the king’s contact 
with the Samantas was maintained. It may be suggested here that at 
least some of the Raja-Rajanakas present at the king’s court were a 
group of Samantas who used to spend most of their time at the im- 
perial capital, with their military quotas placed at the disposal of 
their sovereign (udicm-aneka-narapati-prdbhrtikrtdprameya-haya-vdhi- 
rii—). The presence of many such subordinate rulers in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the king is alluded to in the passage : clik- 
cakraydta-bhubhrt-parikara-visarad-vdhini-diirvvilo-kas-tasthau Sri-De- 
vapala-nrpatir-avasar-dpeksayd dvdri yasya (verse 6) occurring in the 
Garuda Pillar inscription of Bhatta Guravamisra. The wives of such 
Samantas may have been referred to as Rajhis in the lists of officials 
contained in our inscriptions. What arrangements these absentee 
lords made for the government of their own people are, however, not 
known. If these princely persons were really among those who. are' 
definitely known to have been officers of the Crown to whom every 
royal grant had to be communicated, it will appear that they along 
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with the others had been drawn into the orbit of the central adminis- 


tration of the State. Another noteworthy point is that the king and 
his family together with probably certain ministers also appear to 
have been treated as a body entirely separated from the group of 
officers noted in these inscriptions. The king making a grant him- 
self, it is true, need not be told about it, but members of the king’s 
family including the Kumaras if any, the Yuvaraja, the queen or 
queens, should have been mentioned among those to whom such com- 
munications had to be made, had they not been regarded as a com- 
pact body distinct even from the highest officials of the State. Another 
noteworthy point is that the king and his family together with probably 
certain ministers also appear to have been treated as a body entirely 
separated from the group of officers noted in the inscriptions. Is it 
possible that the king with the responsible members of his family, 
his kinsmen and some prominent ministers also, formed a sort of 



inner chamber acting in close concert, isolating themselves from the 
aristocracy of officials ? The Irda copper-plate of the Kambojas, how- 
ever, shows that their king treated himself as solely responsible for a 
grant and did not associate with his family or any one of the highest 
officials as is shown by the fact that the grant made by him to be 
communicated to the queen (mahisi), the crown-prince (Yuvaraja), 
the ministers ( mantrins ), the priest (Purohita), etc., in the first place, 
and secondly, to the adhydksas or departmental heads including the 
Senapati xvith their staffs (Karanas). 

The picture of the administrative condition of the early Pala 
period, as can be framed on the evidence of the Khalimpur grant, 
of Dharmapala, does not agree in every w r ay with the one contained 
in the other inscriptions of the dynasty, including even the Nalanda 
copper-plate grant issued by the same monarch. The official designa- 
tions to be found mentioned in his Nalanda grant are repeated with 
slight occasional changes in all the other records of this dynasty. Only 
in the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala the list given contains the 
additional designations : Mahasfmdhivigrahika, Mahaksapatalika and 
also Ranaka, besides Rajardjanaka. This list also omits T arapati and 
compounds Ra.jasthd.niya with Uparika. Moreover, in the Manahali 
grant of Madanapala (12th century) there is no mention of Maha- 
Mndanayaka. The term ‘A maty a’ is occasionally replaced by the 
more explict form Rajdmatya. The Bangarh grant probably contains 
a reference to the post of Mahdmantrl, but this is not to be found in 
the usual list of officers. Against the designation ‘Hasty-asva-go-mah is- 
djdvik-ddhyaksa, to be noticed in the Khalimpur plate, as already men- 
tioned, two designations are used in these grants including the 
gJSfalanda grant, viz. Hasty-asv-ostra-bala-vydprtaka and Kisora-vadava - 
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go-mahis-ajavik-adhyaksa. Although the Nalanda grant is not dated, 
the similarity between its administrative portion and the lists of 
officers to be found in the records of the Palas after Dharmapala, 
makes it quite probable that this grant was issued later than the Kha- 
limpur grant dated in the 32nd year of his reign. In all these grants, 
as already shown, some of the official designations are prefixed by 
‘Mahd’. Whether this addition is merely ornamental, or is to be taken 
as signifying a distinctive status superior to that of others who may 
have been given any such designation without the prefix, will remain 
a matter for speculation for the present, but it is quite possible that 
there was a tendency in the administrative system towards greater 
organization, further concentration of power, and unity of control, 
which manifested itself in the appointment of heads even among some 
of the highest ranks of officials. 


(To be continued ) 




SOME ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES 


By Bimala Churn Law 


The Kuntalas are twice mentioned in the Markandeya Purana 
list of tribes, once in connection with the peoples of Kail 
The Kuntalas and Kosala (lvii, 33), which means that they were a 
Madhyadesa tribe, and elsewhere (lvii, 48) along with 
the Asmakas, Bhogavardhanas, Naisikas, Andhras, etc., which suggests 
that they were a people of the Deccan. The Bhismaparva of the 
Mahabharata, however, seems to locate the people in three different 
regions. One verse (ix, 347) seems to locate them in the Madhyadesa, 
while another (ix,367) in the Deccan which is also upheld by a refer- 
ence apparently to the same people in the Karnaparva (xx, 779). A 
third reference in the Bhismaparva (ix, 359) suggests location of the 
tribe somewhere in the western region. Cunningham suggests (A.S.R. 
xi, 123) that the country of the Kuntalas of the Madhyadesa should 
be identified with the region near Chunar which he calls Kuntila. 
Whatever be the merit of the identification, the Kuntalas of the 
Madhyadesa do not seem to have attained to any historical eminence. 
The Kuntalas of the west also have hardly any place in history. But 
the Kuntalas of the Deccan appear to have risen to considerable im- 
portance in historical times as will be evident from subsequent 
details. 

Literary and epigraphic references have now proved beyond doubt 
that there were several families of the Satakarnis of the Deccan, and 
one or more of these families ruled over Kuntala of the Kanarese 
districts before the Kadambas (Rai Chaudhuri, PHAI, 4th edn. 
339-40). One member mentioned in the Matsya Purana list is actually 
called Kuntala Satakarni, a name that is commented upon by the com- 
mentator of Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra. He takes the word “Kuntala” 
in the name Kuntala Satakarni to mean “Kuntala-visaye jatatvat tat— 
samakhyah”. A Satavahana of Kuntala is also referred to by the 
Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara. This king ordered the use of Prakrit 
in exclusion of every other language by the ladies of his inner apart- 
ments. He has often been identified with king Hala who hailed from 
Kuntala (Kavyamimamsa notes, p. 9). 

According to certain Mysore inscriptions (Rice, Mysore & Coorg 
from Inscriptions, p. 3 ; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese districts, 284 
f. n. 2), the Kuntala region included the southern part of the Bombay 
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Presidency and the northern portion of Mysore, and it was ruled at 
one time by the kings of the Nanda dynasty. 

Kuntala figured in history also in later times. An Ajanta ins- 
cription credits the Vakataka king Prthivisena I with having conquer- 
ed the lord of Kuntala. Another Vakataka king Harisena claimed 
victories over Kuntala along with Lata, Avanti, Andhra, Kalinga etc. 

The Vatadhanas are mentioned in the Markandeya Purana, once 
The along with the Vahlikas, the Abhiras, the Aparantakas 

vatadhanas and the Sudras, all grouped in the North-west (lvii, 36), 
and at another place, along with the Sividas, Daserakas, Savadhanas, 



Puskalas, Kairatas etc, all grouped as peoples of the North (lvii, 44). 
The Vayu Purana, erroneously no doubt, reads Vadhadhanas (xlv, 
11 5 >- 

That they were a Punjab tribe is also borne out by the evidence 
of the Mahabharata. There the Vatadhanas are said to be derived 
from an eponymous king Vatadhana who belonged to the same Krodha- 
vasa group as the eponymous kings of the Vahlfkas, Madras and 
Sauviras (Adiparva, lxvii. 2 695-9). The Sabhaparva locates their country 
in the western region (xxxi, 1190-91), and the Udyogaparva seems to 
■ suggest that they joined the side of the Kurus in the great Bharata 

- war (xviii, 569-601). The people are mentioned elsewhere in the 
epics as well, e.g. Sabhaparva, i, 1826 ; Udyogaparva, iii, 86 ; Bhlsma- 
parva, ix, 354 and Dronaparva, xi, 398. Vatadhana-dvijas were 
amongst those who were conquered by Nakula (Sabhaparva, xxxi, 
1190-1). 

According to Manu, Vatadhana was the offspring of an out-caste 
Brahmana woman (x, 21), but Pargiter points out that this “is no doubt 
an expression of the same arrogance which in later times stigmatised 
all the Punjab races as out-castes (Markandeya Purana, p. 312 notes). 

The Markandeya Purana list mentions the Atreyas along with 
the Bharadvajas, Puskalas, Kuserukas, Lampakas etc. 
_ The as peoples of the North (lvii, 39-40). The Matsya 

Atreyas Purana reads Atris who are undoubtedly the same as the 

Atreyas (cxiii, 43). 

The Atreyas are also mentioned in several places in the Maha- 

- ■ bharata. They are represented as a family of Brahmanas dwelling in 

the Dvaitavana (Vana P. xxvi, 971) not far from the Sarasvati (Vana P. 
clxxvii, 12354-62). They are also mentioned in the Bhismaparva list 
(ix,376), and the Harivarnsa seems to suggest that the people originated 
from the ysi Prabhakara of Atri’s race (xxxi, 1660-68) whence came 
the name of the tribe Atreya. 

They were evidently the people of Surparaka. The Markandeya 
Tkesarpaxakas list (lvii, 49) reads Suryarakas which is evidently "a mls» 
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take, but all the Puranas agree in placing them in the west where lived 
the celebrated sage Rama Jamadagnya (Mbh. Vana P. Ixxxv, 8185). 
But the Mahabharata also locates them in the South (Sabha P. xxx, 
1169; Vana P. lxxxviii, 8337) because it bordered on the Southern 
Sea hi the western region (San ti P. xlix, 1778-82). The region situated 
near Prabhasa (Vana P. cxviii, 10221-7) included the country around 
the mouth of the Narmada (Anusasana P. xxv, 1736). It was the sage 
Rama Jamadagnya who is credited with having built the city of Surpa- 
raka (Hari V. xcvi, 50). 

Surparaka. is mentioned In one of the inscriptions of Saka Usava- 
data and is undoubtedly the same as Supparaka of Pali literature 
where it is described as a great sea-coast emporium identified with 
Sopara of early Greek geographers. 

The Puranas make a mess in the mention of this people. The 
Markandeya Purana in one context reads it as Naisikas 
The Nasikyas (Ivii, 48), but in the same canto in another context reads 
it as Nasikyavas (Ivii, 51), and still in another place cor- 
rectly as Nasikyas (Iviii, 24). There is no doubt that one and the same 
people of ancient Nasik is meant. The Vayupurana reads Nairnikas 
(xlv. 127) where Markandeya reads Naisikas, and instead of Nasikya- 
vas of the same source, it reads Nasikyas. The Matsya-purana reads 
Vasikas (cxiii, 50). This confusion makes it evident that the people 
and the region were not so widely celebrated. This people moreover 
does not seem to have been known to the authors of the Epics. 

What is true of the Atreyas seems to be equally true of the Bharad- 
vajas or Bharadvajas. The Markandeya list (Ivii. 39-40) 
Tiie Bharadvajas mentions the tribe along with the Atreyas, Puskalas, 
Lampakas etc. and locates them in the North. They 
are also mentioned in the Bhismaparva list (IX, 376) in the same con- 
text as that of the Atreyas ; the Great Epic tradition connects Bharad- 
vaja with the upper Gangetic region near the hills (Adip. cxxx, 5102-6; 
clxvi, 6328-32; Vanap. cxxxv, 10700-728; 8alya p. xlix, 2762-2824), 
and Bharadvaja, the rsi was evidently the originator of the race or 
tribe. Like the Atreyas, it is tempting to connect the people of various 
caste divisions of present-day-India claiming to belong to the Bharad- 
vaja gotra with the Bharadvaja tribe. 

The Lampakas are mentioned in the Markandeya list (Ivii 40) 
along with the Kuserukas, Sulakaras, the Culikas, Jagu- 
Tiie Lampakas das etc. as a people of the North. The Matsya Purana 
reads (cxiii, 43) Lampakas instead, which is no doubt 
wrong. The Mahabharata (Drona p. cxxi, 4.846-7) also mentions the 
tribe and seems to suggest that they were a rude mountain tribe 
like the Daradas and Pulindas. Long ago Cunningham identified the 
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region of the Lampakas with modern Lamghan, hundred miles to the 
east of Kapisene, north-east of Kabul which practically upholds Lassen’s 
identification of the place with Lambagae, south of the Hindukush in 
modern Kafiristhan. 

If the tradition contained in Hemacandra’s Abhidhana-Cintamani 
is to be believed, then Lampaka seems to have once been the centre 
of the Sai-wang or the Saka-Muranda people (Lampakastu Murandah 
syuh). 

The Arbudas must have been the people dwelling on and around 
the Arbuda mountain which is generally identified with 
The Arbudas modern Mt. Abu which is the southern end of the Ara- 
valli hills. 

The Khasas are described in one place of the Markandeva Purana 
(lvii, 56) as “parvatasrayinah” or dwelling along the 
The Khasas mountains, and in another place as located in the middle 
of the tortoise along with the Salvas, Nipas, Sakas, 
Surasenas etc. (lviii, 6). Epic tradition as contained in the Mahabha- 
rata brands them as a rude half-civilised tribe along with the Sakas, 
Daradas etc. (Sabha p. li, 1859), while the Harivamsa records the reason 
why they were considered as such. It says that the people were once 
defeated and degraded by King Sagara (xiv, 784) and were hence 
regarded as mlecchas (xcv, 6440-41). Manu also says that they were 
originally Ksatriyas, but were later on degraded by the loss of sacred 
rites and the absence of brahmanas in their midst (x, 43-44). The 
Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata places the people near the river 
Sailoda between the Meru and Mandara mountains (li, 1858-9). If ' 
the river Sailoda is the same as Sailodaka of the Matsya Purana (cxx. 
19-23), then the Khavas seem to have originally settled somewhere 
in Tibet or further north-west. Much later, in historical times, the 
Khasas are mentioned with some other tribes in the inscriptions of 
the Palas and Senas of Bengal in such a way as to suggest that they 
enlisted themselves as mercenary troops in the army of the kings of 
those dynasties. : ; 


NANA, THE MOTHER GODDESS IN INDIA AND 
WESTERN ASIA 


By Baijnath Puri 


The representation of the Goddess NANA or NANAIA on the 
Kusana coins has baffled the numismatists even to this day. All of 
them thought that the Goddess on account of her peculiar name was 
either a Greek or a Zoroastrian Goddess. Sir Aurel Stein, who was 
the first to throw some light on this topic remarked in his paper as 
follows : “In the ranks of Zoroastrian deities, the Goddess NANA very 
frequent on the coins of all Turuksa kings, cannot fairly claim a 
place. Although her cult is found in various localities of Iran, as 
over a large part of Western Asia, there can be little doubt as to 
her non-Iranian origin. She was certainly never recognized by the 
Zoroastrian church and a few instances of her amalgation with the 
Avestic Anahita in the west and in a syncretistic age are by no means 
sufficient to prove that her worship in Indo-Scythia was in any way 
connected with Zoroastrian cult. It evidently preceded and outlasted 
the latter. Her name is found on the coins of an earlier king, who 
makes use of the type of Eucratides and it still occupies a prominent 
place on those of Vasudeva from which all the Zoroastrian types have 
already disappeared.” (I. A. 1888 p. 98). 

From the above account it appears that NANA did not belong 
to the Zoroastrian pantheon. This is confirmed by the fact- that she 
continued to appear on the coins of Vasudeva who certainly had no 
Zoroastrian type in his coins. Therefore she does not appear to be 
an Iranian Goddess and we shall have to find out her identity some 
where else. In this connection we have to notice a type of Huviska’s 
coin where the Goddess NANA and the God OHPO appear facing 
each other. This type was previously noticed by Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham (C.C.P.M. p. 207, No. viii.) and also by Whitehead 
(C.C.P.M. p. 197, No. 135) but none of them discussed the signi- 
ficance of it. It therefore remained a' mystery. OHPO was 
however identified by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar with Ume£a or Lord 
Siva (Carmichael Lectures, 1921 p. 17). This identification was per- 
fectly correct because of the presence of Nandi along with OHPO 
. who also holds the trident. Now the question naturally arises : who 
could be this Goddess NANA who is fit to be associated with Siva ? 
It first appeared to me that this Goddess NANA was Durga because 
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on one coin of Sapaleizes the name NANAI A is associated with a 
Lion (Whitehead, p. 168). Again, in a type of coin of Huviska she 
is portrayed as holding a sword at waist and a sceptre and patera 
(Gardner p. 146 No. 84). I discussed the matter with Dr. Bhandarkar 
to whom this interpretation was not acceptable for the simple reason 
that NANA or NANA I A and Durga do not have any correspondence 
in sound. He however referred me to the word NANA in the 
Vedic Sanskrit Lexicon where it means “a mother,” e.g. in the Rg- 

veda (IX. 112.3) we have a verse : era! fRT 


meaning ‘A bard am I, my father a physician, my mother a grinder (of 
corn) on stone’ (See Madras Lectures of Prof. Bhandarkar 1938-39, 



of ‘mother’ namely amba or amhitama. Thus the Goddess Amba or 
Ambika was a Mother Goddess in the Rgvedic period. Her associa- 
tion with Rudra, as pointed out by Dr. Bhandarkar, is clear from a 
reference in the Vajasaneyi-Sarhhita ('ll!. 58) where she is mentioned 
as the Sister of Rudra (III. 58). The mythological association of 
the Goddess Ambika with Siva has however varied at different 
periods. In the Satapatha Brahmana (II. 6.2.9) Ambika is mentioned 
as the sister of Siva. But in later periods Ambika is mentioned in 
a different relation to Siva. In the Amarakosa there is a sloka : 

fyr^r yrefaft 11 

STtnn? ^ || (I. 37-38) 

The position of Ambika is further explained as arfjfWjT 

WRlR” Here she is taken in three senses, viz. as the 

name of Parvatl, as mother, and as mother of Dhrtarastra. In this 
case her relation with Siva would be that of wife. Howsoever the 
mythological conception developed itself later on, her original asso- 
ciation with Rudra as Sister, and Amba of the world, that is, Mother 
Goddess, remains incontrovertible, and seems to have continued right 
up to the time of Huviska, because, as mentioned above, NANA 
(=Amba) is associated with OHPO^Umesa— Husband of Uma. Fur- 
ther as was first pointed out also by Dr. Bhandarkar, Uma occurs on 
a coin of the Kusana sovereign showing clearly that Uma and Nana 
did not come to be identified up till his time. 

Thus it is clear that NANA in the Vedic Sanskrit language meant 
‘a mother’ which meaning was also applicable to Amba or Ambitama 
and therefore the goddess NANA was none else than the goddess Am- 
as the Mother Goddess in the Rgveda and whose 
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association, with Rudra in whatever capacity it may be, is clear from 
Vedic Literature. 

A question which now arises is whether the iconographical con- 
ception of NANA as indicated on the coins can be identified with 
the iconographical conception of Ambika. According to the Hindu 
Iconography Ambika is seated upon a Lion and has three eyes. She 
has in one left hand a mirror. Her one right hand is held in the 
Varada pose. In the other two hands she holds the sword and shield 
(T. Gopinath Rao : Hindu Icon. Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 358). Now we have 
already seen that on one coin of Sapaleizes NANAI A appears along 
with a Lion and the name of the Goddess alone shows that before the 
Kusanas she was represented with the Vahana which came to be closely 
associated with her in later times. 

Our investigation into the the NANA-AMBA cult will be incom- 
plete unless we take into account •what figure the goddess cut in the 
West. In this connection the following remarks of Jasrow are very im- 
portant : “The oldest cult of the Mother-Goddess, so far as our material 
goes, appears indeed to have been in Uruk where she is known as NA- 
NA but we may be quite sure that the cult was never limited to one 
place. The special place which NANA has in the old Babylonian pan- 
theon is probably clue to the peculiar development taken by the chief 
deity of that centre, Anu, who as we have seen before, became an abs- 
traction, the God of Heaven presiding over the upper realm of the 
universe. Her temple at Uruk known as E-anna ‘the heavenly house’ 
and revealing the association of the goddess with Anu as a solar deity 
became one of the most famous in Euphrates Valley. It is in con- 
nection with the cult of Nana that we learn of a phase of the worship 
of the Mother Goddess which degenerates into the obscene rites that 
call forth amazement of Herodotus (Book I.§ 199). As the Mother- 
Goddess NANA or Ishtar is not only the source of fertility displayed 
by the earth and the kind gracious mother of mankind, but also the 
goddess of love, the Aphrodite of Babylonia. The mysterious process 
of conception and the growth of embryo in the . mother’s womb gave 
rise at an earlier period to rites in connection with the cult of the 
Mother-Goddess that symbolised the fructification through the com- 
bination with the male element” (The Civilization of Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 233). 

The views expressed above by Jastrow fit most excellently in 
the case of NANA-AMBA cult of India. In this country she was as- 
sociated with Rudra who in the Kusana period became known as 
OHPO— Umesa. Here also the worship of the Mother-Goddess has 
degenerated into obscene rites. She is looked upon not only as the 
source of fertility but also as BhavanI i.e. the wife of the God of pro- 
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creation. It is therefore no wonder if what happened at Uruk in 
the case of NANA happened also in India in the case of practically 
the same Goddess NANA-AMBA. I have discussed all these details 
with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar who on the whole agrees with me in my 
conclusions and wonders how this point of view did not suggest itself 
to the erudite writers who have made valuable contributions to the 
classical volumes of Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization and 
who are conversant with Egyptology and Assyriology. 



GERMANIC AND SANSKRIT* 

By Batakkishna Ghosh 

No nation, at its first appearance on the stage of history, received such a 
glorious accueil as the Germans, for no less a person than Julius Caesar has 
left us in the chronicle of his Gallic wars the earliest description of the Ger- 
manic tribes and their manners and customs. Towards the end of the first 
century A.D., Cornelius Tacitus wrote his famous book Germania , which is 
the first social history of the Germans, written by an admiring foreigner. 
Germany has changed much since the days of Tacitus, but the Germans have 
on the whole retained to the present day those qualities, which, even without 
the veneer of civilisation to set them off, so powerfully impressed the culture-worn 
statesmen of the antique world. The Roman imperialists of the post-Christian 
era were living on the credit of their fathers. They bought over and harnessed 
to their service the brains of the Greeks and the brawn of German mercenaries, 
and thus managed to stagger on for a few centuries longer. They even con- 
structed fortifications along their frontiers to keep out the barbarian hordes. 
But nothing was of any avail. In the fifth Century the flickering flame of 
antique civilisation was finally extinguished when Rome was permanently occu- 
pied by the Germans. The Dark Age now set in. 

It is curious to think in the retrospect that the only power which profited 
by the gloom and obscurity of the Dark Age was the Christian Church. Taking 
full advantage of the general bewilderment following the cataclysm, the 
Christians tirelessly preached that the end of the world was near. They 
preached that in times such as these the pursuit of arts was futile, and the only 
thing that counted was the grace of God, of which the monopoly was held by 
the Christian Church. The success of this persistent propaganda in the de- 
moralised world of the day was immense, and the whole of Europe was 
Christianised within a few centuries. But almost all the converted Europeans 
were uncivilised, and the fierce German and Germanic princes who in the 
Middle Ages ruled all the countries from Syria to England, were in truth mere 
tools in the hands of the astute cardinals of Rome. The Church dignitaries 
no longer allowed themselves to be bothered by the noble ideals of the early 


* Students who might care to read this paper are expected to have first read iny 
"Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit'’ (LIS ) - To avoid confusion, length of Ger-njanic 
vowels' has been throughout indicated by bar above, - . -T_ 
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Christians, and in their unholy zeal to establish the supremacy of the Church 
over the State, they adopted the policy of “divide and rule”— the basic maxim 
of the impotent imperialism of the later Romans. For a thousand years 
Europe was ravaged by wars of religious communalism, the chief responsibility 
for which must be laid at the door of the greedy Christian Church. The 
greedy Church soon threw away all semblance of decency and opened a vast 
monopoly trade in indulgences, and actually issued indulgence-bonds after the 
fashion of modern joint-stock companies. Sometimes these bonds were floated 
through the leading banking houses of the day like the Fuggers, the Rothschilds 
of the Middle Ages. A more depraved condition of a Church can be hardly 


imagined. It was all the more deplorable, because inspite of all its imperfec- 
tions the Church was the only organisation in the Middle Ages within which 
the arts of peace could still be cultivated. The overthrow of this utterly cor- 
rupt and all-powerful Church was therefore absolutely necessary if the European 
civilisation was to be saved : This was achieved, again, by the Germans, led 
by Martin Luther, who is also the maker of the modern German language ! 

European history from the beginning of the Christian era to the present 
day is but a long sad story of frustrated efforts to achieve a synthesis between 
the fine but self-centred Graeco-Roman culture rating wit higher than wisdom, 
and the emotional individualism of the Germans, always straining for the 
intangible, often defeated, but never daunted by suffering. In disappointment 
-and despair, and in the earlier days out of sheer ignorance, the Germans des- 
troyed much of the heritage of older cultures ; but they also broadened the 
basis of civilisation as a whole. Germany has produced the greatest philoso- 
phers and musicians of modern Europe, and if the world has ever seen a man 
of perfect culture it must have been in the person of the German poet Goethe. 
: Such were, and still are, the Germans, whose languages we shall try to describe 

in this chapter. 

| As in the case of Greek, so in the case of Germanic too, w r e shall have to 

| start with a large number of dialects, some of which, such as English, Dutch, 

I I Danish etc., have gained the status of independent languages. Primitive Ger- 

manic is merely a construction of the linguists. 

The Germanic dialects are divided primarily into three groups: Nordic, 
Eastern Germanic, and Western Germanic. Of the Eastern Germanic dialects 
jy'";;*;,,,'; 'only , Gothic-more precisely, the, dialect of the western Goths-is known to 


I only Gothic— more precisely, the dialect of the western Goths— is known to 
: ns from the Bible-translation of Ulfilas (4th century A.D.). This solitary 

literary monument in Gothic is however of the highest importance for Germanic 
philology, for Gothic is the oldest Germanic dialect that we know. Gepides, 
Vandals, Burgundians and other Eastern Germanic tribes are well known in 


history, but they have left no literary monument behind. The 
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Scandinavian Countries and Iceland are called Nordic, and the dialects o£ the 
tribes who occupied the territory corresponding roughly to modern Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland and England together constitute the group called Western 
Germanic. 

Nordic however is characterised by at least one striking linguistic innova- 
tion common with Eastern Germanic, and each of these two groups has pre- 
served a number of primitive characteristics which Western Germanic has given 
up. On these grounds it is sometimes claimed that Nordic and Eastern Ger- 
manic should be considered as one group. Whatever that may be, the linguistic 
innovation common to Nordic and Eastern Germanic is very striking: in both 
these groups primitive Germanic uu changes into ggw ; thus Goth, triggws , O. 
Norse tryggr : O.H.G. ga-triuuL Similarly, primitive Germanic n develops into 
ggj in Old Norse, but Gothic here leaves us in the lurch and shows ddj instead ; 
thus Goth, twaddje, O.N. tveggja: O.H.G. zweiio. On the other hand, on an 
equally important point, Nordic differs from Gothic and agrees with Western 
Germanic, for Gothic does not change I.-E. e into a like Nordic and Western 
Germanic.—Before dealing with the old Germanic languages as a whole from 
the view-point of Indo-European linguistics we shall have to describe the chief 
characteristics of the dialects of these three groups, and we shall begin with 
Eastern Germanic represented by Gothic alone. 

I.-E. e and i appear as i in stressed syllable in Gothic, but as e (written at) 
before r, h and h; d.itan (Skt. ad-), sitan (Skt. sad-), tvigan (Skt. vdh-), witan 
(Skt. vid-), widuwo (Skt. vidhdvd), hut b air an (Skt. bhar salfoan (Skt. sac-), . 
etc. Similarly, the alternance between u and o (written au) in the stressed syl- 
lable is not determined by the quality of the vowel of the following syllable 
as in Nordic and Western Germanic, but is due simply to the opening of u 
before r and h . This will be clear from these participial forms : baurans , 
tauhans but numans, gut ans. In unstressed syllable however i and u may 
stand before h (cf. parihs, and the enclitic particle -uh), I.-E. e becomes a 

before r in unstressed syllable (cf. lukarn from Lat. hi cerna Jadar — O.H.G. fater). 
Gothic e and d are closed sounds approaching i and u. Hence the primitive 
Germanic open e, which has become d in Nordic and Western Germanic, has in 
Gothic coincided with the original closed e to which corresponds e (O.H.G. ea, 
ia) in Nordic and Western Germanic. Syncope of short vowels in unstressed 
syllables has taken place in Gothic in a peculiar fashion. As a rule, only final 
syllables have been affected by this rule of syncope which takes place not only 
in open syllable as in Western Germanic, but also before s, z. But the vowel 
u is not affected by it. Thus Nom. Sg. sunus but dags < *dagaz < *dagoz, 
gasts^gasth. -Similarly Acc. Sg. dag < *daga(m), gast <^*gasti(m) but sunu. 

fc-iJrt -UiLi-iv pj ace j n 
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Gothic after this syncope o£ short vowels, but in Nordic and Western Germanic 
it took place before it. In unstressed syllables Gothic shows an a where Nordic 
and Western Germanic show a high vowel ; thus as the result of the common* 
Germanic shortening of final o ? we have, for instance, Goth, gib a (“gift”) but 
Ags. pefu ; Goth, giba (“I give”) but O.H.G. gibu: Original short 5 appears 
before m in Nordic and Western Germanic as u, but in Gothic as a; cf. Dat. 
PI.: Goth, dagarn, O.H.G. tagum, O. Norse dggum ( <p—aw in English saw). 

Final primitive Germanic z has become s in Gothic, but this secondary 
surd sibilant reverts to the original sonant when immediately followed by the 
enclitic particle -n or -nh ; thus ains but ainz-u, has but foaz-uh. In the same 
way, b d become f P after final vowel (cf. Imp. gif from giban, hldifs—hldibos, 
biuda-baub , stab's— stadis). Where w due to the disappearance of the following 
vowel came to be final or confronted to s, it formed a diphthong with the 
preceding short vowel ; thus from kniu “knee” ( < *knewa) the genitive form 
kniwis , and from fans “few” ( < *fawaz) the plural form fawdi. After long 
vowels or diphthongs, however, and after consonants, the w remains un- 
changed thus sdizvs “sea”, waurstto “work.” 

Through analogy, the effects of grammatical alternance have been largely 
obliterated in Gothic. It is the consonants of the present that have been genera- 
lised in most cases. Thus Goth, teiha, tdih—tailmm, taihans> but O.H.G, zlhu, 
zeh—zigum , gaziga?i. The vowel-element ai of every reduplication-syllable is 
another peculiarity of Gothic. It is usually considered to be due to the ana- 
logical influence of forms like haihait , raircb in which the ai of the reduplica- 
tion-syllable is phonologically regular (but see Streitberg, § 49). Preterital forms 
with the dental suffix but without the connecting vowel are quite rare in Gothic ; 
thus O. Norse sotta, O.H.G. forahta (< *sdhta, *faurhta) but Goth, so kida “I 
sought”, faurhtida “I feared.” 

In declension, the genitive plural ends mostly in - e in Gothic, but the cor- 
responding forms in Nordic and Western Germanic point to -o. The dative 
sing. masc. and neut. of pronouns and adjectives ended in -c in Gothic as in 
faammeh <L faamme-uh before the shortening of final vowel, but the u of the 
corresponding O.H.G. form huemu is derived from an -o. In dative sing, of a~ 
declension Goth, has gibdi, but O.H.G. gebu and O. Norse gjtf 
<*getb ; in gen. and dat. sing, of z-declension Goth, anstdis anstdi , but O.H.G. 
ensti ; in dative sing, of u-declension Goth, sunau but O.H.G. suniu, O. Norse 
$yn L Vocalisation of consonantal declension has on the whole gone further in 
Gotijic than in Old Norse or Old English ; in some cases the vowel thus joined 
to consonantal stem was u, cf. fetus “foot.” 


it is possible that in th$ae ous$s w was a spirant 
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Nordic literature is not so old as Gothic, but there are Runic inscriptions in 
Nordic which go back to 300 A.D. Nordic loan-words in Finnish and Lappish are 
also important for the history of the Nordic languages. Runic Nordic is in 
some respects more archaic than Gothic, for there the vowels of final syllables, 
which have disappeared in Gothic, are still preserved ; thus dcigaR, gas till, 
Jiornaz=zG oth. dags, gasts, haurn . But the chief characteristics of Nordic are 
still wanting in the language of the earliest runic inscriptions. The language 
developed its specifically Nordic character only after 700 A.D. when the Vikings 
began their meteoric career of conquest. But the seeds of dialectical differen- 
tiation were already there. Western Nordic comprehends the dialects of Nor- 
way, the Faroe-islands, and Iceland, and it was spoken also in England in the 
Middle Ages. Western Nordic literature goes back to the second half of the 
twelfth century, and it was in full bloom from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century. An idea of this noble literature can be formed from the novels of 
Sigrid Undset. The language of this Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic litera- 
ture is called Old Norse, and it has had an uninterrupted and natural develop- 
ment in Iceland. Eastern Nordic on the other hand, from which have sprung 
up modern Swedish and Danish, is known to us from a pretty large number 
of runic inscriptions, but manuscript-texts in the language are not older than 
the thirteenth century. 

Assimilation of various sound-combinations is one of the chief character- 
istics of Old Norse. Besides the i-umlaut it is moreover characterised by an 
w-umlaut which may be caused also by consonantal v. Through this u-umlaut 
a becomes p (an open o) and i becomes y (i.e. it in pronunciation); thus sgk 
K^saku, bqrn < *barnu, Qtom~=zQtt.G. dzum t syngva=Goth. siggwan. 
Another peculiar sound of Old Norse is 0 (something like modern German 0 ) 
originated from a through i- and w-umlaut, cf. s$kkva=G oth. sagqjan f ‘‘to 
sinkA—Nasals are assimilated to the following surd occlusives, thus drekka “to 
drink,” vetr ( <p*vettr) “winter”; l > Pll and np >rm : cf. gull=zG oth. gulp, 
fmna—Goth . fin pan. The r<- ^ <s is assimilated to preceding l, n, s ; cf. heill 
z=zGoth Jidils, sieinn=zG oth. stains . The combination ht becomes it, the vowel 
preceding it being lengthened, thus ma^fl=Goth. mahta . The final nasal, or 
the nasal which secondarily becomes final, is dropped, thus in infinitives : (like 
binda etc.) and in acc. pi. (daga, gesti—Goth. dagans, gastins). Only mono- 
syllabic words get compensatory lengthening when the final nasal is dropped 
in this way, thus i from in and a from an. Due to a very strong expiratory 
initial accent, not only final syllables, but also medial syllables have undergone 


t It should be noted that after 
:nt the guttural nasal by 
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contraction in Old Norse, and that in a much larger measure than in Gothic 
or Western Germanic. The formation of a medio-passive by joining the re- 
flexive pronoun to verb-forms is another peculiar feature of Old Norse. 

We now come to the most important group of Germanic languages— 
Western Germanic, which includes English, Friesian, Low Saxon, Low Frankiskg- 
and the various dialects of Germany proper which are together called High 
German. The High German dialects are divided into three periods— old (750- 
1100 A.D.), middle (1100-1500 A.D.) and new (1500—). Anything like a full 
discussion of all these various Western Germanic dialects will not be possible 
here. We shall have to content ourselves only with pointing out the chief pe- 
culiarities of the principal Western Germanic dialects of the oldest period, so 
that by comparing various cognate Germanic forms we may be able to recon- 
struct the corresponding forms of primitive Germanic— which to connect with 
Sanskrit through the original Indo-European is our chief purpose here. For this 


purpose we shall at first discuss the chief distinguishing features of each of the 
principal Western Germanic dialects, and then the peculiar features of the 
Western Germanic dialects as a whole distinguishing them from Eastern and 
Northern Germanic. 

Of the various Germanic tribes who left the parent soil and settled down in 
other countries only the forefathers of the English had retained and further 
developed their original language. But Old English was not a homogeneous 
dialect— for the simple reason that the Germans (the Angles, Saxons and Jutes) 
who came to England in the fifth century were from different parts of the 
Germanic area on the North Sea coast. The Jutes however could not have 
been connected with the Scandinavians later inhabiting the whole of Jutland, 
and neither the Saxons with the later important tribe of the same name in 
Lower Germany. The Saxons who invaded England were very probably the 
Saxones of the antique writers. The dialects of these three peoples, though 
differing from each other in details, were on the whole of a homogeneous 
character, and of the continental dialects Friesian stood nearest to them. The 
Anglo-Saxon dialects and Friesian have moreover in common a number of 
six iking innovations. Thus Western Germanic a in closed syllable has as a rule 
become a in them (Ags. feet , O. Fries, fet); but before nasal this a assumed an 
intermediate quality, expressed sometimes by o and sometimes by a (rnan—rnon). 
Similarly Western Germ, fcprirn. Germ; e is rounded before nasal (cf. Ags. 
mona, O. Fries, widnam O.H.G. nidno “moon”), but otherwise becomes 5? and 
e respectively in these two dialects (cf. Ags. slmpan, O. Fries. slepa—OM.G* 
?), The a from an appears in them as 0, which may be further shortened 
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into # (cf. Ags.— O. Fries. br%hte= Goth.— O.H.G. brahta). In unstressed syllables 
Western Germanic o becomes a (Ags— O. Fries, fana : O.H.G. fano ‘'banner'’) 
and a becomes e (Ags— O. Fries, tunge ; O.H.G. zunga ; Ags. ea^e, O. Fries, a^e: 
O.H.G.auga).f 

Apart from these innovations common with Friesian, Anglo-Saxon shows 
some other peculiarities which distinguish it from the other Western Germanic 
dialects including Friesian. Thus Germanic ai appears as a (cf. Ags. an ; Goth. 
dins, O.H.G. ein) and Germanic an appears as ea (cf. Ags. ea-^e : Goth, dugo , 
O.H.G. auga ), and Germanic eu as eo (cf. Ags. le of : Goth, liufs , O.H.G. Ieoh). 
A very prominent characteristic of Anglo-Saxon is the so-called “breaking” of 
simple vowels into diphthongs through the influence of following consonants 
(viz. h or r, l , h ~j- consonant); thus Ags. seah (from seon): O. Sax. sah ; Ags. 
heorte : Goth, hairto, O.H.G. herza(e is an open e); Ags. meolcan : O.H.G. 
melkan ; Ags. eahta : O.H.G. ahto. The z-umlaut took place at a very early 
date in Anglo-Saxon, and that even in those cases where the i was lost through 
the common Western Germanic vowel-drop.— After the Anglo-Saxons had set- 
tled down in England, practically exterminating the original Celtic inhabitants 
of the island who have left surprisingly few traces on the English language, 
England was subjected to fresh invasions by Germanic tribes,— the Scandinavians, 
who occupied chiefly the nothern provinces. The influence of these Scandina- 
vian invaders on the English language, though not inconsiderable, is however 
as nothing compared with that exercised by the Franco-Normans whose dialect 
was the court-language of England for several centuries. The result was that 
Anglo-Saxon became a peasants’ dialect. But it was a blessing in disguise, for 
the peasant guardians of the language unconsciously simplified it a great deal. 
This is at least one of the causes of the popularity of the English language at 
the present day.— It may be mentioned in passing that of modern Germanic 
languages Dutch too, like English, is one of those dialects of the Western Germa- 
nic group which have eluded the second Germanic sound-shift. The same is 
the case also with Old Saxon, the language of the Heliand, the fragments of a 
metrical version of Genesis (eighth century A.D.). 

Leaving out the other minor dialects of Western Germanic, we shall now 
briefly discuss the main body of Western Germanic dialects— the dialects com- 
prehended by the term Old High German,— by far the most important common 
characteristic of which is the so-called second Germanic sound-shift. Even the 
first Germanic sound-shift (see below) was not a single event occurring at a 
single point of time. The second Germanic sound-shift was even more of a pro- 


t It should be noted that Anglo-Saxon (Ags ) nutans Old English, i.e. the Germanic 
of England up to 1100 A r> If I V ' I * 
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tracted process comprehending a series of individual linguistic events scattered 
over a long period and a wide area, so that it not only marks off High German 
from Low German, but also supplies criteria for linguistic grouping within 
. High German. 

The first event of this linguistic process took place about 600 A.D.: through 
it Germanic surd occlusives after vowel became hard spirants (p > ff ; k ch, 
hli, h ; t became z pronounced not as a fricative as in Mod. German, but as the 
hard spirant ss). Thus O.H.G. treffan : O. Sax. drcpan ; O.H.G. gi-skaffan : 
Goth .skapans : O. Sax. gi-skapan ; O.H.G. nuahhen : Goth, wakan ; O.H.G. re Il- 
ham Goth, wrikan ; O.H.G. czzan : Goth. item. These hard spirants are very 
probably nothing but assimilated fricatives: thus p> fif> ff, k > kch > ch 
and t> ts> ss (z). Neither the first primitive Germanic sound-shift, nor the 
second High German one, did affect the combinations sp , sk, st, ht 9 ft. The 
second sound-shift moreover left untouched the combination tr ; cf. O.H.G. 
triuua : Goth, triggwa , O.H.G. tr'ctan : Goth, trudan. The shift of t to z took 
place practically all over the Old High German region; cf. O.H.G. zchan : 
Goth, taihun, O.H.G. ziohan : Goth, tiuhan, O.H.G. hcrza : Goth, hairto . Yet 
this shift of t to z was eluded by Middle Frankish ; thus M. Fr, tuschen — Mod. 
GQrm.zwischen.-~The shift of p to pf (usually written ph in O.FI.G.) took place 
in a more restricted area; thus O.H.G. phlegm : Ags. pieman, O.H.G. scephan : 
O. Sax. sceppean (Goth, skapjan). Also after liquids, primitive Germanic p at 
first changed to the corresponding fricative (pf) and then became a simple spi- 
rant ; thus O.H.G. hclphan (M.FLG. hclfen): Goth, hilpan^ O.H.G. uuerphan 
(M.H.G. werfen): Goth, wairpan— The sound which the primitive Germanic k 
developed into as the result of this second shift cannot be established with 
absolute certainty, for the transmitted written forms are all ambiguous and 
misleading. For the oldest period however this much can be said that the 
result of the shift of k was not the ch of mod. German, for it is expressed by 
hh (in final simply h). Later however this hh was replaced by ch. 

Primitive Germanic spirants too, both surd and sonant, were affected by 
this second shift, though not in the same way as the occlusives. Prim. Germ, f 
was retained as a voiceless spirant in upper Germany and large parts of middle 
Germany. In lower Germany and the RJhine-region on the other hand it be- 
came voiced after sonants and thus coincided with the sound expressed in the 
literary language by b. The voiceless /=prim. Germ. / was at first distinguished 
Jiuni the later / </i : the latter was originally always geminated and was pro- 
nounced with greater intensity even when the gemination was simplified. It 
cannot be proved that there was any other difference between these two sounds 
expressed by f, though it is often held that the older / was always dento-labial 
as at present, whereas the later one at least for some time jvas a bilabial sopnd, . 
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The intensity of the later spirant sometimes used to be expressed by double- 
writing (ff), and the mildness of the earlier one by the optional use of v. But 
the older f is never expressed by v in the combination ft .~ Primitive Germ, h 
with its two values h and X has not been affected by the second sound-shift. 
The original sound X so far as it was preserved, coincided with the spirant 
originated from k, and was originally expressed by hh between vowels and by 
h in final position and in the combinations ht and hs . Primitive Germanic $ 
however was lost. At first it was softened into d, which then further changed 
into d . This new d coincided with the Western Germanic d so far as the latter 
was not shifted to t. 

It is difficult to describe in a few words how the primitive Germanic voiced 
spirants were affected by the second shift. The primitive Germanic voiced spi- 
rants have to some extent become occlusives in all the Germanic dialects, namely 
after nasal, in gemination, and in initial position. Only initial ^ remained a 
spirant in Ags. and O. Sax. The dental voiced spirant too became occlusive 
everywhere. On the other hand, the shift of the labial and velar-palatal sonant 
spirants after vowel, l and r to the corresponding occlusives is a characteristic 
of High German alone. The voiced spirants thus reduced to soft occlusives, 
along with the original pure soft occlusives, then further changed to surd occlu- 
sives in large parts of the High German area.— But it is unnecessary for our 
present purpose to go further into the details of High German dialectology. 
We are now sufficiently equipped to reconstruct primitive Germanic forms on 
the basis of the cognate Indo-European languages on the one hand and the 
historical German dialects on the other. 

By far the most important fact of primitive Germanic phonology is Grimm's 
Law of first Germanic sound-shift* by which the occlusives derived from the 
primitive Indo-European were vitally affected. Like the second sound-shift the 
first too was to all appearance a tardy process extending over a pretty long 
time, but it was already over at the beginning of the Christian era— as also the 
action of Verner’s Law— as the Graeco-Roman loan-words in Germanic clearly 
prove. The two Scythian loan-words in Germanic, Goth, paida : Scytli. baite 
and Ags. hmnep ; Scyth. kdnnabis , suggest moreover that the eastern and western 
Germans were still living together at the time of contact with the north-Iranian 
invaders; but the borrowing of these two words must have taken place before 
the first Germanic sound-shift which has left its unmistakable mark on them. 

The process of Germanic consonant-mutation should have begun with the 

* The law of second Germanic sotm<Lshift affecting only the High German group of 
Western Germanic dialects, which has been already described above, was also discovered by 
Grimm. Usually the two laws are simply called Grimm’s first Law and second Law 

respectively. . ' ' '' ' 
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shift of I.-E. aspirated sonants to the corresponding soft spirants (gh bh dh > 
g d d), for the aspirated sonants were the least stable of the Indo-European 
sounds. These soft spirants however mostly appear as the corresponding occlu- 
sives in the historical dialects. Thus Goth, guma “man” < I.-E. *ghdmen- 
(connected with Skt. ksmd); Goth, agis “fear” < I.-E. *aghes- (cf. Gr. dkhos); 
G.N. midr <; *midjaz= I.-E. *medhtos (Skt. mddhya); O.N. mjqdr < *medu 
=I.-E. *medhu (Gr. methu, Skt. niddhu ); O.H.G. nebal < I.-E. *nebhola (cf. 
Skt. ndbhas, Gr. nephele, Lat. nebula); Goth, bairan (Skt. bhar -, Gr. phero ); 
Ags. beofap=S kt. bibheti.— Indo-European aspirated tenues (as also the pure 
tenues) were shifted to voiceless spirants. Thus O.H.G. feim : Skt. phena ; 
O.H.G. rllia : Skt. rekha ; O.H.G. huof “hoof”: Skt. saphd ; Goth, hapd : Skt. 
kvath-; Goth, wipon : Skt. vyath-. 

Indo-European k t p were shifted to X P f (the sound x is expressed in 
writing by h ) in primitive Germanic. Thus Goth, haurn : Lat. cornu (Skt. 
s rnga); Goth, hairto : Lat. cord- (Skt. hrd-); Ags. pynne : Lat. tenuis (Skt. lanu); 
Goth, preis : Skt. trdyah ; Goth, fotus: Skt. pad-; Goth, faihu : Skt. pdsu.-ln 
the same way, Indo-European g d b were shifted to k t p. Thus Goth, qino : 
.Skt. gnd; Goth, akrs : Gr. agros (Skt. ajra); Goth, kniu : Gr . gonu (Skt. jdnu); 
Goth, sitan : Lat. sedere (Skt. sad-); Ags. swete : Gr. hedus (Skt. svddu). As the 
sound b was of rare occurrence in the original Indo-European, it is not surpris- 
ing that we have very few examples with which to prove the shift of I.-E. b 
to p in primitive Germanic; yet see Goth, paurp : Lat. tribus. The first 
assumption regarding a Germanic form pointing to an I.-E. b is however that 
it is a loan-word. Thus, many of the numerous words in mod. German begin- 
ning with pf (e.g. Pfeifer, Pfahl, Pferd ), which would normally point to an 
I.-E. &(&>• p pf), are loan-words from Latin (e.g. piper ; palus , paraveredus); 
but in many cases it is no longer possible to point out the source from which 
the Germans had borrowed, e.g. Pfennig, Pflicht , Pflug. 

Grimm’s first law of primitive Germanic sound-shift as stated above of 
course does not work so smoothly as the given examples would imply. In fact 
it has to be supplemented on the one hand by Grassmann’s Law of the dissi- 
milation of aspirates (LIS., p. to) affecting all the Indo-European languages, 
and on the other by Verner’s Law affecting specifically the- Germanic dialects. 
Moreover, certain combinations (e.g. kt, pt, tt and sk, st , sp) defied Gri mm 's 
Law even without any instigation from Grassmann or Verner. The second 
element in kt and pt was not shifted at all ; thus Goth, ahiau : Skt. astdu, Goth. 
mills: Skt. nakt-, O.H.G. nift(ila): Skt. napti. I,E. tt through Pt became ss 
tn toe early Get manic dialects ; thus Goth, ga-wiss * ga-wit-tos. The com- 

binations sp, st and sk remained quite unchanged in Germanic. Thus O.H.G. 
fybcon-spicio (Skt. sped-), O.H.G. wuosti: Lat .'vastus ‘'waafr’V' 
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fisks : Lat. piscis “fish”. I.-E. skh.sth sph concided with I.-E. sk st sp in Ger- 
manic. Thus Goth, skaidan : Skt. chid - ( * skhid), O.H.G. start : Skt. 
O.H.G. spurnan : Skt. sphur-. 

These exceptions to the law of primitive Germanic sound-shift were noticed 
and explained by Grimm himself. But a large number of apparent exceptions to 
Grimm’s Law were explained by Grassmann. Examples like Goth, biudan : Skt. 
budh-j, Goth, deigan : Skt. dih- were clearly against Grimm’s Law which would 
require the two Gothic forms to begin with p and t respectively. But from Grass- 
mann’s Law it followed as a necessary corollary that these seemingly irreconcil- 
able examples are altogether irrelevant to the point in issue, for the original 
Indo-European forms of these roots were *bhendh- and # dheigh Thus it was 
proved that Goth, biudan was derived from # bheudh - as Goth, deigan from 

* dheigh-; and that everything was in order (see LIS., p. 10). 

Verner’s Law may be formulated as follows : The four surd spirants (h 

p f s) existing in primitive Germanic after the primitive Germanic sound-shift 
were softened wherever the seat of the Indo-European accent was not on the 
immediately preceding syllable, the combinations hi hs ft fs sk st and sp how- 
ever remaining quite unaffected. The significance of this law is quite obvious. 
On the one hand it affords a means to reconstruct Indo-European accent on the 
basis of Germanic alone, and on the other it explains the so-called grammatical 
alter nance (grammatischer Wechsel) observed within congeneric Germanic forms. 
But most important of all, it explains almost all the exceptions to Grimm’s 
Law. It is worth remembering in this connection that the battle-cry of 
“infallibility of phonetic laws” was raised only after Verner’s brilliant dis- 
covery '"S'l-vV v 

To illustrate Verner’s Law, let us first consider some examples in which the 
primitive Germanic surd spirants have been retained after immediately preced- 
ing I.-E. accent. Cf. Goth, faihu : Skt. pdsu (I.-E. * pen u); Goth, taihun : Skt. 
ddsa (Gr. defya); Goth, bro.par : Skt. bhratar ; Goth, fimf : Skt. pdnea (I.-E. 
*penk w - ); Goth, loulfs : Skt. vrka (I.-E. ulk w -). It will be clear from these and 
similar examples that every syllable ending with a surd spirant in a Germanic 
form corresponds to the stressed syllable of the corresponding Indo-European 
form. Thus the first syllable hals - of the Gothic form halsa ends with the surd 
spirant 5 ; hence it can be safely assumed that in the corresponding Indo-Euro- 
pean form * k w olso - the first syllable was accented. And it also follows from 
Verner’s Law that every syllable ending with a sonant spirant in a Germanic 
form must have been accentless in the corresponding form of the original Indo- 
European. Thus I.-E. * pater became *faper in primitive ^ 
through Verner’s Law this *fapir further changed into *fader 

J P -aT. • i l l* r. r**'U'v»<** in -f « OSH 
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nated often however changed further into sonant occlusives (under circumstances 
to be discussed below), to the result that through Verner's Law simply a Ger- 
manic sonant occlusive may correspond to an Indo-European surd occlusive. 
Thus Goth, hund •< *hiin&o <g*hnn po : I.-E. *'Jc 7 nto ;> Skt. said ; Goth. 
hardns <g*h.arpu- : Gr. lira tils ; Goth. P ridja : Skt. trtiya ; O. Norse ylgr : Skt. 
vrki ; O.H.G. swigar : Skt. svasru ( <;I.-E. *suek~); Ags. snont < *snozu : Skt 
Indo-European voiceless aspirated occlusives too can in the same way 
appear as pure sonants in Germanic : I.-E. th ph hh >P/X (Grimm’s Law) > 
d b g (Verner’s Law). Thus Old Norse fold : Skt. prthvi ; O.H.G. nagal : Skt 
nakhd ; M.H.G. hub el : Avest. kaofa ”hill.” 

So far -we have studied Verner’s Law only as it modifies Germanic sounds 
vis a vis the Indo-European sound-system. But Verner’s Law is responsible also 
for the grammatical alternance— 2. sort of consonantal ablaut— observed within 
congeneric Germanic forms. But it should be noted that this grammatical 
alternance has been largely obliterated through analogy in Gothic. It is, how- 
ever, a prominent feature of the other Old Germanic dialects. Thus O.H.G. 
ziohan : gi-zogan , dihan : gi-digan , Ags. seopan : sudon, ceosan : curon etc. 
This alternance between h and g,p and d, s and r(<gz) in congeneric Germanic 
forms can be fully explained in terms of Verner’s Law as the result of Indo- 
European accent-shift revealed by analogous forms in Sanskrit. Thus the 3. 
pers. sing, of perfect from vrt- is vaodrt~a in Sanskrit, and the corresponding 
form of 1. pers. pi. is va-vrt*md : it is due to this shift of accent that the s in 
Ags. ceas (3. pers. sing, perf.) changes (through z) to r in curon ( 1. pers. pi. perf.). 
But Anglo-Saxon is not alone among Germanic dialects in showing this con- 
sonantal alternance due to accent-shift in the original Indo-European. The 
corresponding forms of this verb in the other dialects are as follows O. Ice- 
landic kaus : k$rom y O. Friesian kas : heron , O. Saxon hos : hurun, O.H.G. hos : 
kurum. Though not in verbal conjugation (excepting a few unconvincing 
cases), this alternance may he observed also in Gothic ; c£. frapi “understanding’* 
: frodei “intelligence,”' taihun “ten”: tigjns “'decades”, ga-filh “burial”: fulgins 
“concealed” etc.— In the original Indo-European, words sometimes changed their 
accent when in compound ; thus in Skt., simplex catur but compound cdtus-pad . 
This accent-shift too can be traced in Germanic in the light of Verner*s Law ; 
c£ Goth, fidwor “four” but Ags. fyper-fefe “four-footed.” 

Primitive Germanic voiced spirants, originated either through Verner’s 
J i from primitive Germanic voiceless spirants or directly derived from Indo- 
European sonant aspirates, changed to a large extent into pure sonants already 
in primitive Germanic . Initially and after homorganic nasals t and d are 
attested only as occlusives. Thus prim. Germ. *ten&an ( <L-E. *bhendh~: 
Skt. bandit -) is purely a postulate of the theory of Germanic sound-shift without 
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any factual basis in the Germanic languages. For the same reason prim. Germ. 
*dumtaz ( > Goth, dumbs ) is merely a grammatical construction. The sound 
cl seems to have become an occlusive already in primitive Germanic also after Z 
and %> for nowhere do we find any sure trace of Id zd ; only of Id zd. Thus 
Goth, kalds : O. Norse kaldr: Ags. ceald ; Goth, huzd : O. Norse hoddr: Ags. 
hord. Primitive Germanic rd however is retained in Nordic (cf. gard bord) 
though not in eastern (cf. Goth, gards baurd) or western (cf. Ags. geard bord) 
Germanic. 

In connection with Grimm’s and Verner’s Law’s we have already discussed 
the essential features of the history of Indo-European occlusives in Germanic. 
But the three series of Indo-European gutturals require special consideration, 
for their development within Germanic is extremely complicated on account of 
the various sound-shifts discussed above. 

I.-E. % became X in initial position in primitive Germanic ; in medial and 
final position too it became X if the I.-E. accent immediately preceded it ; it 
became g in medial and final position if the I.-E. accent was not on the imme- 
diately preceding syllable ; after s it everywhere became k . Moreover we have 
to remember that the sound x is usually indicated by the sign h. Thus I.-E. 
%kmio -m: prim. Germ. # Xunda-n : Goth, hunda ; I.-E .*pdku (Skt. pdsu ): prim. 
Germ. *fexu : Goth, faihu ; from I.-E. (cf. Skt. tie) is derived Goth, aigun 
in 3 . pers. plur. The basic form here should have been (with accent 

on n). Goth, skeinan " to shine” seems to be derived from I.-E. There 

is no sure trace of I.-E, kh in Germanic.— I.-E. g became k in prim. Germ, and 
remained so in Goth. Thus I.-E. *geus< Skt. josati : Goth, kiusan ; I.-E. 
*agro-s: Skt. ajrah , prim. Germ. *akraz, Goth, akrs .— I.-E.gA became g in 
prim. Germanic (g after n) and g in Gothic ; thus I.-E. *gh$rnon-: prim. Germ, 
*guman-: Goth, guma . 

Indo-European pure velars have coincided with the palatals in Germanic. 
The Iabio-velars however can be distinguished by the element w in their Ger- 
manic descendants, but this element too is often wanting, specially before u 
and o. Primitive Germanic representative of I.-E. k w should have been Xw 
which however might change into g w according to Verner’s Law. Thus I.-E. 
*leik w e4i (Gr. leipd , Skt. rinakti)'> prim. Germ. *lixwid[i\ > Goth . lethiP ; 
I.-E. m reg w es~ (Skt. rajas) > prim. Germ. *rekwez - > Goth, riqis; I.-E. 
*sok w ~l6-s (from *sek w -: Skt. sac-) > prim. Germ. *sagwlaz > O. Icel seggr 
‘'socius ” Through the influence of a preceding labial consonant, k w } through 



Germ. * uilfa-z> Goth, xoulfs ; 3 
form 


in Goth, and O.H.G.); I.-E. > prim, Germ, > '•* 
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O.H.G. wulpa (with a different suffix). As for L-E. g w , which became kw in 
primitive Germanic (simply k before u and o), let us consider I.-E. * g w iu 0 $ > 
prim. Germ. *kuiua-z > Goth, qins : Skt. jivah . L-E. *g w h should have be- 
come gu in primitive Germanic. We do find traces of this gw, but usually 
either as g or w (not both). Before guttural vowels (even of secondary origin) 
the element w is invariably lost. Thus from I.-E. *g w h,n- we have O. Icel. 
gunnr (un ); but L-E. *g w hormos (Skt. gharmdh) > prim. Germ. # uarmaz > 
O.H.G. warm (Goth, warmjan ).— It will be clear from this that it is never easy 
and often impossible to identify a Germanic guttural from the stand-point of 
Indo-European sound-system. But it is necessary to remember that Goth. q 3 
the origin of which has not yet been fully explained, as a rule points to Indo- 
European sonant labio-velar (see Braune, Gotische Grammatik, 10th ed., § 59). 

Of Indo-European consonants only the nasals, liquids and the semivowels 
had on the whole a peaceful existence in Germanic. Yet final m changed into 


n, cf. Goth, pan-a : .Skt. tdm ; and n disappeared in primitive Germanic before 



X (=:h) 3 (extending the preceding vowel in compensation), as may be observed 
also in mod. German bringen : brack te. The semivowels too were on the whole 
ratained unchanged in primitive Germanic ; cf. Goth, juk : Skt. yug-dm , Goth. 
frija Skt. priya 3 Goth, widnwo : Skt. vidhava, O. Norse tlvar : Skt. devdh etc. 
The liquids r and l were not changed at all ; cf. Lat. cornu : Goth, haurn , Lat. 
granum : Goth, kaurn , Gr. polu : Goth, filu, Lat. alius , Goth, aljis . 

We shall now briefly review the history of Indo-European vowels— mainly 
of stressed Germanic syllables— in primitive Germanic. I.-E. i— prim. Germ. £= 
Goth, i ; thus Goth, witum : Skt. vidmd. Before h, fa and r however this i is 
‘‘broken” into e (written at according to the modern transcription of Gothic); 
thus I.-E. * uiros (Skt. virdh): prim. Germ. *uiraz: Goth, wair ; L-E. m dih (Skt. 
diidti): prim. Germ. Goth, ga-taihan “they proclaimed.” This “breaking” 

does not affect vowels of unstressed syllables as was already mentioned above. 
—I.-E. prim. Germ. I~Goth. t (written ei); thus Goth, deisei (in filu-deisei): 
Sk h ihitih. L-E. uz= prim. Germ. u— Goth. u (broken into ait, i.e. open o 3 be- 
fore kj fa, r). Thus I.-E. *iugom (Skt. yugdm): prim. Germ. *{ukan : Goth, 
juk; I.-E. *dhug?»hater (Skt duhita): prim. Germ, •duhter: Goth, dauhtar. 
The u remains unbroken not only before unstressed h (as in the enclitic particle 
~uh) but also before r <* <s; hence Goth. wr.-L-E. fcprira. Germ. ffcGoth, 
u; cf. Goth, jus “you”: Skt. yuydm (instead of *yuram <; *yuzam ; LIS., p. 
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*midiaz : Goth, midjis, O.H.G. mitti , Ags. tnidd etc. Already m primitive Ger- 
manic e changed into i before a covered nasal or through the attraction of an 
i in the following syllable : thus I.-E. *bhendh - (Skt. bandh -): Goth, bindan 
etc.; I.-E. *senti (enclitic verb-form of the principal clause): prim. Germ. *sindi : 
Goth, sind ; I.-E. *esti (Skt. dsti): prim. Germ. *isti : Goth, ist.— The history of 
I.-E. e in Germanic is very peculiar. In primitive Germanic it became a very 
open sound ( ), but in Gothic it became very closed (e) through a process of 
retrogression ; in Western and Northern Germanic however q through a reverse 
process became a ; in Anglo-Friesian this a was again narrowed into m e. Thus 
from I.-E. *se- “to sow” we have Goth, mana-seps “mankind”, O. Icel. sap ) Ags. 
$Wd> O. Fr. sedy O.H.G. sat ; I.-E. *dhe~: prim. Germ. * dfdiz “deed”: Goth. 
ga-dedSy Ags. O. Fr. dedy O. Sax. dddy O.H.G. tat. But beside this open 

e ( < I.-E. e) there was in primitive Germanic a closed e derived from I.-E. 
ei (the long diphthong). Usually the Germ, e <; I.-E. e is called e 1 , and the 
Germ, e < I.-E. ei is called e % . This e s was preserved as e not only in Gothic 
but also in O. Icelandic, Ags., O. Sax., as well as in O.H.G. of the oldest period. 
Later however e 2 in O.H.G. became ea>za> ie which was a diphthong still in 
M.H.G., but in modern German it has become a long monophthong. Thus 
from an I.-E. demonstrative stem *%el m we have her in Goth., O. Sax., O. Icel. 
and Ags., but in O.H.G. her , hear } hiar, hier “here”. This e 2 is in evidence also 
in Goth, fera “side” : O.H.G. /era, feara, para, , and in loan-words such as Goth. 
mes (from vulgar Lat. mesa <; mensa ), O.H.G. meaSy mias “table.” 

I.-E. o > prim. Germ. a^Goth. a, but usually ce in Ags. Thus I.-E. *k w od- : 
Goth. h)dj O. Icel. huaty Ags. hwcet, O. Sax. hwat, O.H.G. hwaz ; I.-E. *bheronti 
(Skt. bharanti): prim. Germ. *berand(i): Goth, batrand: O.H.G. berant.— I.-E. 
o remained practically unchanged in Germanic excepting in O.H.G. where it 
became oa, ua, no. Thus I.-E. *dhomos ( Skt. dh&man): prim. Germ. *ddmaz, 
Goth. dornSy O. Icel. domr, Ags. dam, O.H.G. tuom etc.— I.-E. a remained un- 
changed in primitive Germanic. Thus I.-E. *agros (Skt. ajrdh): prim. Germ. 
*akraz : Goth. akrSy O.H.G. acchar etc.— I.-E. a however became 6 in prim. 
Germanic, which later changed into oa ua uo in O.H.G.; thus I.-E. *bhr&ter : 
prim. Germ. # brcper, Goth, bropar, O.H.G. bruoder.~l.-L. * coincided with 
I.-E. a in all the I.-E. dialects excepting Indo-Iranian. Hence L-E. *p&iir 
(Skt. pita): prim. Germ. * fader y Goth, fadary O. Sax. fader , O.H.G. fater etc. 

Of Indo-European short diphthongs, ei became i in primitive Germanic.; 
Thus I.-E. *steigho (Skt. stighnoti): prim. Germ. *stigd : Goth, steiga; I.-E. 
*bheid~ (Skt. bhid-~): prim. Germ. *bit< Goth. beitan, O.H.G. bizan “to bite^* 
-I.-E. oi became ai in prim. Germ, (but d in Ags. and ei in O.H.GL). Tfths 
I.-E. *oino$ “one”: prim. Germ. *ainaZy Goth. ainSy Ags. an, O.H.G. ein ; I.-E. 
*Uoida (Skt. veda): prim. Germ. *uait(a)\ Goth, wait, Ags. wdt,„ O.H.G. weiz 
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L-E, eu remained unchanged in prim. Germanic, but became iu in Goth., eo 
in Ags., co m etc. in O.H.G. Thus from L-E. *leuk w - (Skt. rue-) we have 
prim. Germ. *leuX< Goth, liuha, Ags. leoht, O.H.G. leoht “light’ \-~I.-E. au 
and on coincided in au in prim. Germanic and remained so in Goth, but changed 
to ea in Ags. and 6 , ou in O.H.G. Thus L-E, # roudhos (Skt. rudh-i-ra): prim. 
Germ. *raudaz, , Goth. raufis, Ags. read, O.H.G. rot ; I.-E. *aug w >- (Skt. ojah ): 
Goth, aukan, Ags. eacian, O.H.G. ouhhon. 

Of I.-E. long diphthongs the most important thing to remember is that 
L-E. ei has become e 2 in Germanic. In other cases the long diphthongs can- 
not well be separated from the corresponding short ones in Germanic. 

But Germanic vocalism cannot be understood without an idea of the effects 
of the initial expiratory accent of primitive Germanic which entailed the con- 
traction of middle syllables and the loss of final ones. To pursue these pheno- 
mena specifically in the individual dialects will however take us too far. Our 
chief concern here is to try to ascertain how Indo-European forms were affected 
by Germanic accent. 

That in primitive Germanic the Indo-European forms still retained their 
full endings is proved most clearly by the early Germanic loan-words in 
Einnish— such as kuningas “king,” rengas “ring,” tiuris “dear” etc. But the 
evidence of the Germanic languages themselves is hardly less conclusive in 
this respect. The oldest runic inscriptions too show Germanic forms with 
equally full endings ; cf. dagaR, holtingaR etc. The endings have been syn- 
copated in historical Germanic forms of two or more syllables ; but in mono- 
syllabic words the endings have been largely retained. Thus in monosyllabic 
Gothic pronominal forms such as so fid we have the Indo-European 
feminine ending -a preserved in a Germanic garb. But polysyllabic words 
tell a different story ; thus Goth, gibd from prim. Germ. *gibd, Goth, waurdd 
from prim. Germ. *wordd. Yet the length of the final syllables also of poly- 
syllabic words is retained in Gothic before enclitic particles ; cf. hfiild but 
. foeild-hun , foamma but hamme-h— Germanic proper names recorded by 
.Roman authors clearly show that the contraction of final syllables in poly- 
syllabic Germanic forms should have begun not before the third century A.D.; 
c£. Nerthu$; Albis, Segimundus etc. But the process must have been over by the 
middle of the fourth Century, for in Gothic there is no trace of these final 
' syllables. ; . . ■ . ' . , / - 

Chronologically the earliest change affecting final syllables is the change 
of final m to n— which has been mentioned above. But every final n— includ- 
ing n <yn~ then disappeared after nasalising the preceding vowel; thus prim. 
Germ. ®hornan > *horna, prim. Germ. *gebdn > *gebo etc. That at the 
> ■ earliest stage these final vowels had actually a nasal timbre can be inferred 
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from the fact that in the runic inscriptions the final vowels which were never 
followed by a nasal are lost, though the vowels which were originally followed 
by a nasal are retained. But the nasal timbre of these final vowels was already 
lost at the time of earliest Finnish borrowings from Germanic, for neuter nouns 
which originally had a nasal ending show no trace of the nasal in the Finnish 
forms. Thus Finn, gulta “gold,” viina “wine” (Goth, gull L wein).— Final 
dentals too must have been dropped very early in this process, for the long 
vowels preceding the dropped dental are shortened in the same way as final 
long vowels. Thus Goth, wili < *welit Tat. velit ; Goth, bairun <L-E. 
*bhernt ; Goth, iddja ■< prim. Germ. m inid: Skt. ay at ; O.H.G. nevo : Skt. 
ndpat . Non-nasal final a e 0 disappeared altogether : thus Goth, wait < I.-E. 
* uoida (Skt. veda); Goth, firnf <;L-E. *pe>nk w e (Skt. pdnca ;); Goth, pis < prim. 
Germ. * Peso <;I.-E. *te-so “his.”— Germanic morphology has been profoundly 
influenced by another law about the shortening of final syllables : already in pre- 
runic period the final i of trisyllabic words was dropped. G£. Goth, bairand : 
Skt, bhdranti , run. ubar : Skt. npdri. On account of this law, the primitive 
Germanic forms corresponding to Skt. bibhemi bibhesi bibheti must have been 
# bihaim * bihaiz * bid aid —The closed long vowels i u 6 , whether covered or 
not, were shortened in final syllables. Gothic feminine forms like maivi piwi 
prove the case for as also Goth, wili : Lat. velit. Shortening of final -u in 
primitive Germanic has to be assumed in order to reconcile O.H.G. swigar 
( <Z*swigrn) with Skt. svasru. And only by assuming a similar shortening of 
-o of final syllable in prim, Germanic can we reconcile Goth hair a with Western 
Germ, beru (both from # herd <;* hero <, *bkerd). 

We shall now mention just a few primary and secondary suffixes proving 
the I.-E. origin and also the specific Germanic character of the languages con- 
cerned. Of the participial suffixes, -uo$ of active perfect (see LIS., p. 99) has 
been practically given up in Germanic, but cf. Goth, weit-wod- (:Skt. vid-vds) 
and berusjos “those who have borne, parents” from *bhcr~. The correspond- 
ing present suffix -nt appears in the expected form -nd in Germanic, cf. Goth. 
jrijonds (participle of the denominative from I.-E. *priPo : Skt. pri^d), fijands 
“foe” (from I.-E. *pei~); its feminine form (I.-E. -nti) too is clearly perceptible In 
Goth, gibandei etc.— Both the I.-E. suffixes -to and -no of perfect participle (see 
LIS., pp. ioo-ioi) are fully in evidence in Germanic. As in all other L-E, 
dialects, so in Germanic too, secondarily derived verbs can take only - to and 
never -no. Specifically for Germanic, however, should be noted that the weak 
verbs which in preterite have the dental suffix ~ia instead of - da (see below), 
form also their past participles with thus Goth, bugjan “to buy”; preu 

baMta : past part, bauhts ; Goth, waurkjan “to work”: pret. waurhta : past part. 
wa&rhts (Streitberg, § 228), The same striking agreement between the parti- 
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ciple and the preterite may be observed also in the case of preterital presents*, 
thus Goth, kiinnan “to know”: pret. kunpa: past part. lamps; Goth. paurban 
“to need”: pret. paurfta : past part, paurfts. In most cases however Germanic 
participles with this dental suffix are nominal in meaning as frequently also 
in Skt. (LIS., p. 101); thus O.H.G. hit : Skt. srutci, Goth, raihts : Lat. rectus 
etc. In spite of this multifarious activity the suffix -to in Germanic has lost 
much ground to its great rival -no. The chief class of strong verbs knows 
nothing of fo-participles. The participial suffix -no in fact dominates the 
strong conjugation in Germanic as -to the weak. The suffix -en in mod. Germ. 
ge-sehen, ge-kommen etc. is in the last analysis nothing but the suffix -na in 
Skt. puma etc., initially re-inforced by an a- (-ana); English bitten is thus 
nothing but our Skt. bhinnd. It may be mentioned in passing that the un- 
stressed ga- (mod. Germ, ge-) prefixed to passive participles of simple verbs was 
a feature of Western Germanic only, but in no dialect was it considered ab- 
solutely necessary. The infinitive suffix -en (Goth. -an) of mod. German is 
considered to be derived from pre-Germanic -ono?n ( >* prim. Germ, -anan), 
the accusative *■ form of the Indo-European suffix -o?mz=:Skt. -ana in Adana , 
bandhana (Goth, it an, bindan). This explanation of the Germanic infinitive 
was favoured by Kluge (Urgermanisch, 3rd ed., § 188). 

As for purely nominal suffixes it has to be noted first of all that they are 
mostly specifically Germanic, of hardly any significance for Sanskrit or the 
original Indo-European. This is because the suffixal parts were mostly lost 
in Germanic on account of its initial stress-accent, so that the Germans had 
to improvise new suffixes wherever necessary. Monosyllabic suffixes are as a 
rule less productive than the polysyllabic ones in Germanic. Thus the suffix 
-ni (in Skt. pdtni , rdjni) is less productive in Germanic than its side-form -erii 
(cf. Goth. Saurini etc.). Of Indo-European dental suffixes, -ti is well represent- 
ed in Germanic (cf. the Gothic verbal abstracta ga-baurps , ga-qumps etc.); but 
much more productive is Germ. -i pa <L-E. -eta, the suffix of adjective abstracta 
corresponding to Skt. -td (or - aid when the stem is thematic); cf. Goth, hauhipa , 
hlutripa stc— Of comparative suffixes (see LIS., pp. 103-106), -ro is clearly in 
evidence in Goth, an par (Skt. dntara ), and its superlative counterpart -mo in 
Goth. fruma (indirectly connected with Lat. primus *prismos). The suffixes 
-tero and -Pmo have left but faint traces in Germanic, but cf. Ags. furdur and 
furdum. The intensive suffix -ison (LIS., p. 105) is clearly in evidence in Ger- 
, manic ; cf. Goth, miniza from prim. Germ. *mi-nw-ison Goth, sutizins < *swad~ 
ison-. Similarly -isto ; cf.Goth. hardus hardiza hardista , O.H.G. jung jungiro jun 
; gisto (corresponding to Skt. yuvan, ydviyas ydvistha). 

; . Indo-European case-system has been very much simplified in Germanic 
In substantive-declension the first thing to note is the disappearance of the 
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dual number, which however continued tor sometime longer to De a living 
factor with pronouns and verbs. Traces of dual number in substantive-de- 
clension is to be found in forms like Ags. nosu, dam etc. 

The Indo-European ending -s in nom. sg. is clearly in evidence in the 
early Germanic loan-words in Finnish such as kuningas, rengcis etc. Gf. also 
Goth, dags gasts sunus=zO. Norse dagr gestr sum . In Western Germanic how- 
ever this ending was lost phonologicaliy ; hence O.H.G. tag gast sunu . But 
in monosyllabic pronominal forms the ending ~s ( >-rj is retained also in Old 
High German, cf. wcr etc. The Indo-European nominative ending -(o)m of 
neuter o-stems has disappeared in Germanic, but not without leaving a trace 
behind as explained above ; thus run. horna : early Germ, horn (Skt. srhga-m ). 
Neuter and w-stems form their nominatives without s not only in Sanskrit, 
but also in Germanic, cf. prim. Germ, mart (in Goth, mari-saiws ), Goth, faihu : 
Lat. pecu (Skt. pdsn). 

The accusative ending -m was present in Germanic with the same restric- 
tions as in Sanskrit ; but in historical forms it has changed into -n or disappear- 
ed altogether. This -m of accusative in the form of -rc is found in Goth, pan-a 
(Skt. tamp Similarly runic staina < *stainan < *stainam ; Goth, tunpu 
< *tunPum < I.-E. *dont-m; Ags. dam <* dhurm > etc. It is important to 

note that dissyllabic consonantal stems did not change the ending -ra to -am 
(as above). Thus I.-E. *bhv&ter-M prim. Germ. *brdper-n ;> Goth, bropar 
(same as in nominative).f Gothic accusative forms like fadar , me n dp y weitwdd 
have evidently lost a final m and not U (which would have developed into 
am). Some monosyllabic consonant-stems too, on the other hand, seem to 
have taken the ending -m instead of -m; cf. Goth, baurg, naht, in accusative. 
I.-E. o-stems had an instrumental in -d ; cf. Skt. vrM, Gr. po-pote. This instru- 
mental ending is in evidence in O.H.G. tagu wortu <; *dag) *worto. I.-E. 
a-stems (='Germ. o-stems) had moreover an endingless form in instr. sing., cf. 
Skt. dosL For this too we have corresponding forms in Germanic ; cf. O.H.G. 
g'ehn O.N. ffydr <ffedru <^fePrd .- -Germanic dative is nothing but the 

Indo-European locative in -i. But this i has phonologicaliy disappeared in the 
second syllable, though after modifying the root-vowel in Nordic and Anglo- 
Saxon. Thus prim. Germ. *fadri (Gr. patri): Goth, fa dr : O.N. fedr ; prim. 
Germ. m manni: Goth, mann : Ags. men. In trisyllabic forms however the 
ending was dropped so early that the root-vowel was not modified in their case 
in these two dialects. In the case of I.-E. e/o - stems the prim. Germanic loca- 
tive ending should have been as in *dage-i (p* *dag-i ;> Ags. dagi) or *dago-i 
( > *dagai > O.H.G. tage). The dative ending -ai of Indo-European femi- 
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nine n-stems is clearly in evidence in Gothic gibai : Ags. pfe. Indo-European 
ablative ending -ed (cf. Skt. pasc-at), which through -et became -e in primitive 
Germanic, can still be traced in Gothic pronominal forms such as hs hs 
foamme~h. i 

In genitive singular the Germanic languages show various endings, but 
never -sya. We find here primarily an -s out of -so (cf. O. Ch. SI. ce-so), 4hich 
originally should have been a pronominal ending ; thus Goth, dam 
( < *da g asa): O.N. dags; O.H.G. tages. Beside it the I.-E. genitive' ending 
es/os too can be clearly perceived in Germanic ; cf. O.H.G. naht-es, mann-es. 

n stems of primitive Germanic formed their genitive with -iz ( < I.-E. *-es ) 
o Whiclv the element i was dropped very early in trisyllabic forms ; thus prim’ 
Geim. hanamz > *hananz > Goth, hanins : O.H.G. henin. In gen. sg. the 
r-stems were perhaps endingless in Germanic as in Sanskrit (cf. Skt bhratur 
from bhrdtdr); thus O.N. broPur, Ags. brofrir (but Goth, brofrs) 

pIuraI th ' -“=Germ. .« i, dearly in evidence 

n runic dohlnR ; pnm. Germ, -folk (Gr. piies ) can still be recognised 
through Ags. & of which the root-vowel has been modiSed to e by ,hf"„£ 
onginal ending. But this i-umlaut cannot be perceived in Western Ger- 
mamc in the case of disyllabic consonant-stems, for there the vowel of the third 
syllable was dropped very early; thus early Germ. *menoHz: Ags. monad. 

ie I.-E. ending -ns ( > -nz in prim. Germ.) in accusative plural after vowel- 
s ems can e clearly perceived in Goth, dagans gastins sununs ; after conso- 
nts however this ending phonologically developed into -uns, cf. Goth .broh 

ZT ;r; In NOrthern and Wes£ern Ge « a* acc. P l. has mostly cot 
te LIS 1 Pl 7 TIle ° riginal Germanic ^ » dat. pl. was -miz 

It TXtZ lr- i* ^ retainSd by at kaSt ° ne Gothic *-•- 

rmz ( Skt. dva-bhyam). But as most of the forms in dat. pl. were of thme 

Goth C ] ° r m ° ie ’ thC 6ndmg W3S £arly contracted in ^ -mz ( > - m ) ; hence 
Pl was agam f SUnV .™‘ etC m dat ‘ P L ~ The original Germanic ending in gen. 
pl. was -m (an ablaut-form of -dm, see LIS., p. 4 o) which phonologLllv L 

ZZ ClCmem in '" ,y <■» Gothic iidioglt 

po,n C ,™f ZTisZX ion has mained a “ 

in Gothic the pronomLl r . In dat s §‘ masc - neut. we have 

lorn of older *•», the final b ngTowdof wU* iZZll ' “ a . Ie f“ d 

— - < > *4 o» 
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the corresponding feminine form in primitive Germanic should have been 
* Paizai which is in full agreement with Skt. tasydi. Similarly O.N. peirar 
presupposes a genitive form *P } aizjoz which fully corresponds to Skt. tasyah. 
The corresponding Gothic forms pizai pizos, though clearly reminiscent of 
these forms, are difficult to reconcile with them without, the assumption of an 
otherwise unwarranted sound-mutation zj ’ The Indo-European neuter 

pronominal ending ~d (Skt. ta-d etc.) has been preserved in Goth. pat-a, it-a, 
protected by the enclitic particle. A guttural pronominal enclitic of Indo- 
European origin (cf. Skt. tv dm ha, Gr. erne ge) is to be found in Goth, mi- k 
to which corresponds mod. Germ, mich . 

This essentially Indo-European pronominal declension profoundly in- 
fluenced the declension of adjectives in Germanic— which is the reason why 
adjectivess often take weak flexion in modern German (e.g. “cles gatcn 
Mannes”). From the Gothic adjective stem blind - “blind” we have in dat. sg. 
masc. blindamma after Pamma, and in acc. sg. masc. blindana after pana ; in 
dat. pi. masc. blindaim after paim ; gen. sg. fern, blindaizos after pizos; neut. 



blindata after Pata, etc. The process of assimilating the declension of ad- 
jectives to that of pronouns was carried on still further in Old High German. 

We have now to discuss the history of the Indo-European verbal system 
at it developed within Germanic. Compared with Sanskrit or Greek, the Ger- 
manic verbal system makes a very poor show indeed, for the early Germans had 
mercifully simplified the extremely complex Indo-European verbal system. Yet 
with regard to Aktionsart (see LIS., p. 147), Germanic gives us valuable infor- 
mation about the Indo-European verbal system, though only two verbal aspects 
can be clearly distinguished here, viz., the perfective aspect (attaching to verbs 
of the type “to find”) and the imperfective aspect (attaching to verbs of the 
type “to see”). The prefix ga- is used in Gothic to accentuate the perfective 
aspect of verbal roots; thus rinnan “to run” but ga-rinnan “to reach by run- 
ning,” fraihnan “to ask” but ga-fraihnan “to establish by enquiry,” etc. 

So far as thematic stem-formation of the verb is concerned, it is quite clear 
that in Germanic too as in Sanskrit the bhu- class overshadowed all the other 
root-classes, and in course of time all the other root-classes gradually went over 
to the Mu-class. Roots of this class being radically accented (bhdva-ti) are 
easily recognisable in Gothic by surd spirants in root-final (Verner’s Law). 
Thus Goth, teiha, lei Pa, reisa, filha etc. are all verbs from roots of the bhu- 
class. Verbs of Sanskrit tud-cl&ss too are easily recognisable in Germanic— e.g. 
Goth, trud-an , in which the sonant root-ending d clearly shows that the seat 
of accent must have been on the following thematic vowel, and the reduced- 
grade form of the root in which clearly reminds us of Skt. tud-d-tL But al- 
ready in. primitive Germanic verbs of the tud<lm were transferred to th$ 

. . ■' ! ' I ■ ,• < . ' W I , ' 
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bh.u-d.Rss; thus Skt. jus ami, but Goth, kiusa which shows the effect of radical 
accent. 

Germanic roots show all the chief nasal suffixes of Sanskrit, though not 
necessarily the same root the same nasal suffix both in Sanskrit and Germanic. 
Thus the Germanic root corresponding to Skt. prcchdmi shows a nasal suffix 
in Gothic (f rath nan) which is in evidence in Skt. mrnami etc. When the nasal 
suffix consisted merely of n it was simply incorporated into the root in Ger- 
manic ; thus Goth, shei-n-an from skei- (cf. Goth, skei-ma, skei-rs), O.H.G 
swinan from swi • (cf. Ags. swi-ma ). All verbal stems in ll and nn (e.g. Goth. 
zvallan spinnan) might have been originally roots with the suffix -n. There 
is no clear trace in Germanic of roots with infixed nasal (type : Skt. munc&mi); 
thus Goth, tahja against Skudamiamh—Germanic verbs with the present-suffix 
m lo - (type: Skt. divyd-mi) are quite common, and their radical accent too is 
betrayed by the forms in question ; cf. Goth. patirsja : Skt. trsyd-mi , Goth. 
da-ddjcm : Skt. dhdyd-mi etc— On the other hand, there is no clear trace in 
Germanic of reduplicating thematic presents of the type Gr. gignosko etc. 

The various athematic presents too have left behind clear traces in Ger- 
manic. The Indo-European athematic root *es- shows the same striking ab- 
laut-forms in Germanic as in Sanskrit ; thus Goth, is-t s-ind corresponding to 
Skt. ds-ti s-dnii . The characteristic ending -mi of this flexion in first pers. 
sing, is also clearly preserved in Germanic; cf. O.H.G. gem * e C*ga-imi: Skt. 
imi ; O.H.G. slam < I.-E. *sthdmi ; Ags. cyme : Skt. gdn-mi (but Goth, qima); 
Ags. swcfan : Skt. svdpimi, etc.— Reduplicating athematic presents of the type 
Skt . ju-ho-mi are still perceptible in Germanic ; cf. O.H.G. bi-be-t : Skt. bi- 
bhe-ti, O.H.G. se-sto-t < I.-E. *sl-stha-ti , etc.— We have only faint traces of the 
athematic nasal presents of the type Skt. krl-na-mi ; cf. Goth, kitn-nu-m : Skt. 

| jd-m-mdh . Some of the most important I.-E. athematic roots with the suffix 
-nd have gone over to the normal bhu- type in Germanic ; thus Skt. badh-na-mi , 
but O.H.G. bindan (like Avestan banddmi, from the same Indo-European root). 
The same transfer to the main thematic type is in evidence also in the case of 
Indo-European athematic verbs with the suffix ?iu : no (type : Skt. sunoti); thus 
Skt. stighndti but Goth, steiga . Athematic nasal presents of the type rundddhi 
| have in the same way been robbed of their root-suffix in Germanic, thus Skt, * 

I nndkti but Goth, lei ha. 

Coming now to the perfect-system, the first thing we have to note is that 
i reduplication as a principle of perfect-formation has been mostly given up in 
j| Corresponding to Skt. bib he da vavdrta sasdda we .have therefore 

I m Gothic simply bait warp sat. The shift of accent among congeneric per- 
tea. forms (bibheda ; bibhiduh) is however revealed in Germanic by gramma 
tml alternance ; cf. Goth. aiJi : aigum, par} : pqurbum , O.H.G. sneid ; snitunh 
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zdh : ziigiim, etc. Though tempting, it is not permissible to connect these 
unreduplicating perfect forms with Skt. pet-d-tnh etc., for the latter may be 
explained as an entirely internal phenomenon of Sanskrit (see LIS., p. 79). 
Otherwise, however, they would have to be regarded as a striking common 
Indo-Germanic innovation.— As examples of Germanic reduplicating perfects 
may be mentioned Gothic aukan : aiauk , haldan : hath aid, haitan : haihaii, 
fad pan : faaih op etc. The vowel e (written at) of the reduplication syllable 
in these forms is clearly of Indo-European antiquity (see LIS., p. 37). If the 
verb begins with consonant-}-^ r, then only the first consonant is reduplicated 
in Gothic, cf. Goth, sal-slep gai-grot from slepan “to sleep” and gretan “to 
weep” respectively (Streitberg, p. 148). Analogous phenomena also in Skt. 
si-sles-a from slis-, su-srdv-a from sru-. But the whole initial group is repeated 
in Gothic if it is sk or st ; cf. af-skal-skaid , ga-stai-stald (Jellinek, § 186). 

Augment-tenses have lost the augment in Germanic (with the exception 
of the aorist form Goth, iddja <;prim. Germ. *ined < I.-E. *e-i~e 4 l> Skt. 
ay at). The purpose of the augment is served in Germanic by a dental suffix 
of unknown origin which serves to form weak preterites.f In modern Germanic 
languages the verbs forming their preterites with this dental suffix (cf. Engl. 
heard , Germ, horte etc.) are called weak as opposed to stro?ig verbs whose pre- 
terites are derived from unreduplicating Germanic perfects discussed above 
(Goth, warp sat etc.). The dental suffix of the weak preterite is a striking 
innovation of the Germanic verbal system. Some Germanic roots partake of 
the characteristics of both strong and weak verbs ; thus Goth, bringan : brahia , 
G.H.G. biginnan : bigonta etc.— It may be mentioned in passing that in pri- 
mitive Germanic there were quite a number of preterital presents of the type 
Skt. veda < I.-E. * uoida ; thus we have in Gothic kann parf skal mag etc. 

Subjuntcive is the most important mood after the indicative, but it has 
completely disappeared in Germanic. The optative however is still clearly 
recognisable by its characteristic suffix -oi (see LIS., p. 158); cf. Goth, bairais 
bairaip : Skt. bhdreh bhdreta.— As for imperative, there is no trace in Germanic 
of the ending - dhi in 2. pers. sg. of the athematic conjugation. Curiously 
enough, the Sanskrit imperative ending -it seems to be preserved in some Gothic 
imperative forms of the third person singular and plural like at-steigadau , liu- 
gandau (see LIS., p. 39). It is evidently this same -au which is in evidence in all 
the quotable forms of passive optative in Gothic. Cf. singular first and third per- 
sons haitaidau , second person haitaizau ; plural first and third persons bigi- 
taindaUj second person fraqimaindau (Jellinek, § 183). 


fit is usually held that this dental suffix is the remnant of I.-E. dhe- (Skt. 
dhd -) supposed to have been used periphrastically in primitive Germanic to 
’express" 


ipposed to have been used periphrastically in primitive 
past tense. 

; V / pv-’- , 1 ■■ ■',/ - - : . - 1 ; -T' 
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Germanic personal endings have either disappeared phonologically or 
been very much reduced, but, as the forms quoted in course of this chapter 
will clearly show, they faithfully continue the Indo-European tradition. The 
fuller passive endings have been naturally best preserved, e.g. Goth, -za - da 
-nda corresponding to Skt. *e -te - nte . Thus to Skt. bhdre bhdrase bhdrate 
bhdrante should have corresponded in primitive Germanic *berai *berazai 
evaded and *berandai . 





MISCELLANEA 

: ' ( 1 ) 

TAXILA CASKET INSCRIPTION OF KANISKA 
RECONSIDERED 


This inscription is engraved on a relic casket found by Spooner 
during the course of excavations at Shah-ji-kl Dheri in 1908-1909. It 
was first edited by him in An. Rep., A.S.I., 1908-09, pp. 51 & f£., and 
later on by Prof. Sten Konow in C . 1 . 1 ., Vol. II. Pt. I. p. 137. Des- 
pite the editing of this inscription by these two eminent scholars the 
record is still susceptible of a better interpretation. 

Spooner edited the inscription in different and almost disconnect- 
ed bits. 

Acaryana[m\ Sarvastivadina[m] pratigrahe. 

“For the acceptance of the doctors of the Sarvastivadin sect.” 
Deyadharmo Sarvasattvana[m ] hidasuhartha[m] bhavatu. 

“May this pious gift abound to the welfare and happiness of all 
beings.” 

Dasa Agisala navakarmi Kanaskasa vihare Mahasenasa Samghara- 
me. 

“The slave (or servant) Agisala, the overseer of works at Kaniska s 
vihara in the sangharama of Mahasena.” 

Prof. Sten Konow’ s Text : 

L. 1 Sam [I ma] [haraja*] sa Kani(ni) [skasa]. imana(na)g(r)ar[e] 
[dha] . . g(r)aryaka. 

L. 2 deyadharme Sarvastvanajm] (nam) hidasuhartha[m] bha- 
vatu. 

L. 3 dasa Agisala na(na)vakarmia [Ka]ne(ne)skasa vihare Maha- 
sena(na)sa samgharame. 

L. 4 acharyana(na) sarvastivatina(na) pratigrahe. 

Translation. 

In the year 1 of (the maharaja) Kaniska, in the town ima, connect- 
ed with the . . . mansion, this religious gift— may it be for the welfare 
and happiness of all beings— the slave Agisala was the architect,— in 
Kaniska’s Vihara, in Mahasena’s Samgharama, in the acceptance of 
the Sarvastivadin teacher. 

With due respect to Prof. Sten Konow there is no good anvaya 
in his interpretation also. It is better therefore to translate the in- 
scription by dividing it into the following sentences : 
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L. i. Sam [1 raal [haraial sa Kani[skasa] ima nagMareFe'! 
[dha] . . g(r)aryaka. 

a deyadharme sarvastvanafm] hidasuhartha[m] bhavatu 

[ l *l 

L. 3 dasa Agisala na(na)vakarmia[i*] [Kajneskasa vihare Ma- 
hasenasa sariigharame [i*]. 

4 acaryana Sarvastivatina pratigrahe [i*]. 

T ranslation. 

In the year i (is) the religious benefaction of Maharaja Kaniska in 
this town, which may be for the welfare and happiness of all beings. 

(The words immediately following Kaniska are so badly preserved 
as to give no connected sense). 

Slave Agesilaos was the architect for the temple ( vihdra ) of 
Kaniska in the Monastic Establishment (sarnghardrna) of Mahasena. 
(This is) a gift to the Sarvastivadin teachers. 

In view of this translation some words in the inscription require 
explanation. 

Navakarmia.— Spooner has translated Navakarmi as “the overseer 
of works” at Kaniska’s Vihara, while Prof. Sten Konow, who takes the 
word as Navakarmika translates it as meaning ‘an architect.’ Here it 
is desirable to point out the occurrence of this word in two other 
Kharosthi records. In the Taxila Copper Plate Inscription of Patika, 
Rohinlmitra is mentioned as a Navakamika=Navakarniika, while the 
Hidda inscription mentions the name of Samghamitra as a Navakar- 
mika (Samgluimiiremi navakarmiena). Either translation is satis- 
factory. 

Parigrahe or Pratigrahe.— Spooner had at first read it as Prati- 
grahe. According to lexicons, the word should mean a ‘gift.’ But 
what was the gift of Kaniska? Was it the casket or the place where 
it was deposited, namely a Stupa ? If it is taken in the sense of a gift 
of casket, naturally we are taking it in a very narrow sense. This 
would not clear up the meaning of Navakarmika. It should therefore 
be taken in the wider sense of a Stfipa, which seems to have been con- 
structed by Kaniska for the Sarvastivadins. Thus the slave Agesilaos 
was the architect for the construction of this Stupa. 

In coming to the conclusion, two other points deserve considera- 
tion. The first is the distinction between a vihdra and a samghdrama. 
According to Kern, vihdra , as a rule, denoted a temple where worship 
was conducted, while samghdrdma was always a Monastic Establish- 
ment. Therefore it would appear that the temple was already erected 
; by Kaniska for the Sarvastivadin teachers. The construction of the 
Stupa where the casket was enshrined is the gift of Kaniska specified 
in this record. 
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In this very inscription, there appear to be two forms of Kaniska, 
one with ikdra and the other with ekdra. The Kaniska who construct- 
ed the Vihara is mentioned as Ivaneska but the donor of the Stupa 
is mentioned as Kaniska. Were there two Kaniskas ? Possibly not. 

The second question relates to the identification of Mahasena. 
Who was this Mahasena? In the inscription he is credited with the. 
construction of a Sabgharama or Monastic Establishment. Was he 
the same Mahasena who is identified with king Pradyota of Avanti, 
a contemporary of Buddha and Ajatasatru ? Did he establish a Bud- 
dhist monastry at Taxila, just as Anathapindika did the Jetavana at 
Sravasti ? 

These are the queries on which I hope eminent Buddhist scho- 
lars like Drs. B. M. Barua, B. C. Law and N. Dutt, would come for- 
ward to throw some light. 

Baij Nath Puri 


( 2 ) 

KAKAVARNA, KING OF MAGADHA 

Prof. H. G. Raychaudhuri drew the attention of scholars to an 
interesting story, referring to Pratihara Bhoja of Kanauj, in the 
f't Vastrapatha-mahatmya section of the Skanda-Purdna . 1 It was pointed 

out that the details of the story, as in other priestly legends, belong 
to the domain of fairy tales and are absolutely unhistorical ; on care- 
ful examination, however, the Professor discovered three grains of 
historical truth underneath the above details. 

Careful examination may lead to similar results with regard to 
some other Puranic stories. As I am trying to show in the present 
note, a story in the Brhaddharma-Purdna (Bangabasx ed., Madhya- 
khanda, ch. 26) appears to refer to Kakavarna, a pre-Mauryan king 
of Magadha, who is represented in the genealogical sections of the 
Puranas as the son and successor of Sisunaga. The story is given in 
the following verses 

j SHTRT II 20 

I * " 1. LH.Q.j March, 1929, p. 129E; Studies in Indian Antiquities , p. 146 ff, 
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cT^r lira sraFi!* fesr i 

5C5THT cW^Tff^l; SEfcTcT* ^ ^3*: II 21 ; 

era tot qw 5^^t#sfer TTgcn \ 

5K?Tr 3 frm fqcunf 11 

S 

crf^FCT¥;g^T 50511 3 epjsfq =3 5FTT% t It 22 

3?«r era ^3tro: i 

HfiWRcn ^T^nfi sn s rewfe ren n 23 

g t g|3?r‘ cTSff sft ^FT t qfvFK 1 | 

fra eras ^ sft(^*i^ii3T?rf3=ci3f^ii *; 

qfwfc #sfa ^qatc^rr era qra =sfkk ? 11 24 
cf^qivqfcll: 3^? qq^qinr^T | 

i^q^srt 11 25 

ct^T ^ qftnsr* 3S T 5H3IT TORlftanR I 

«$ 

^ creq fefc^pqra^ra^ qg || 26 

snqsqrur ^tt 3 i 


^ qftn^FTfWFI fgftsf ^TFT: I 

c3‘ ft ^fs^TTTFT q^q^HII 27 

qrarsraT ccrt ?q€r qrra? mra jwt i 

eq* ft giqrq?^fqsgT^; II 28 , etc. etc. 

The points that appear to be interesting in this story are :— 

, (1) the peculiar name of the king who ruled over KIkata 
(—Magadha) comprising the Gaya region ; 

(2) his description as EJ 3 TRT f^cTt'f^cq* (one who always does 

good to his subjects), but also as (a hater of the 

Brahmanas) and (a great non-believer); 

(3) his great concern at his deathbed for his kingdom and his 
minor sons ; 

(4) appointment of a friend to protect his kingdom and sons 
after his death. 

We know from the Puranic lists that Sisunaga was succeeded on 
.the throne of Magadha by his son Kakavarna who appears to have 
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been called Kalaioka in the Ceylonese chronicles and Kakavarnin in 
the Asokavadana. He was a Buddhist, and the second Buddhist 
Council of Vaisali was probably held during his reign. He is also 
said to have transferred the capital from Rajagrha to Pataliputra. 
According to the Ceylonese chronicles, he was succeeded by his ten 
sons who are supposed to have ruled simultaneously. 2 Bana, in his 
Harsacarita (Parab’s ed., p. 199), says that Kakavarna, son of Sisunaga, 
was found with a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his 
city. The story of the tragic end of the king is supposed to be con- 
firmed by the evidence of the classical writers. According to Curtius, 
the last Nanda king’s father “was in fact a barber, scarcely staving 
off hunger by his daily earnings, but who from his being not uncomely 
in person had gained the affections of the queen, and was by her 
influence, advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously murdered 
his sovereign and then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to 
the royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and having put 
the young princes to death, begot the present king.” This murdered 
king is supposed to have been Kakavarna=Kalasoka. 3 

Kakakarna, the name of the king in the story of the Brhad- 
dharma-Purana, may no doubt be a clerical mistake for Kakavarna. 
Students of the Puranas know that there are numerous variant read- 
ings of the same name not only in the different Puranas, but also in 
different manuscripts of the same Purana. The reference to Kaka- 
karna’s rule over Kikata which is another early name of the Magadha 
region, 4 and to his anti-Brahmanical leanings that may be interpreted 
as due to his Buddhist faith, suggests this king’s identification with 
the celebrated Kakavarna-Saisunagi of Magadha. The anxiety he felt 
for his kingdom and minor sons before death and the appointment 
of a friend as the protector of both his kingdom and children again 
appear to be an echo of the actual facts hinted at by Bana and the 
Classical writers. The “barber” mentioned in the Classical version 
of the story seems to have been called a “merchant” in the story of 
the Brhaddharma-Purana. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


a. This may refer to the fact that they were minors. 

3. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India , 4th ed., pp. 180-81, 
187. After the preparation of this note, I have noticed that the story of Kaka- 
karna has been referred to in the same work, p. 95. 

^ Studies in Indian Antiquities , p. 18. 
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THE MAHABHARATA, UDYOGAPARVAN (2), Critically edited by Sushil 

Kumar De ; Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1940. 

In this fascicule Dr. S. K. De has completed the Udyogaparvan of the 
Poona edition of the Mahabharata which has justly come to occupy the highest 
place among the publications made in India in connection with oriental 
research. The designation “fascicule” ill suits a volume of 940 quarto pages 
of text and supplements excluding a long and very instructive introduction 
of over 50 pages. If this “fascicule,” what is then “fascis”? 

Adhering to the policy laid down by the General Editor, Dr. De has 
“avoided emendations as far as possible, there being... only 7 altogether in 
the entire text,” and the lectio difficilior has throughout been justly given pre- 
ference where other things are equal. The text thus reconstructed with meti- 
culous care reveals many interesting facts. If proves, for instance, that the 
hiatus was by no means an unwelcome feature in epic verse, but from the 
editor’s remark it is not clear whether the hiatus was allowed by preference 
within padas or between them. Dr. De has pointed out two cases of metrical 
shortening : even in the Rgveda metrical shortening is of such rare occurrence 
that one might be inclined to think that in the epic period there was perhaps 
some sort of grammatical support as well for these two cases, viz. gangdyamuna - 
sangame and pdddngiisthdgradhisthitd. In the latter case, at all events, the 
prefix might have been dhi instead of adhi In view of the fact that the 
dative and the genitive had got much mixed up in the Brahmana-period., the 
form rddhdyah in 5. 139. 5 should perhaps be regarded as an archaism. 

Dr. De’s critical estimate of the various recensions and commentaries 
based on laborious collation and comparison will wring admiration even from 
flintiest of critics. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


DVIPAMAYA-BHARATA (Bengali), by Sunitikumar Chatterji, pp. 396, Cal- 
cutta 1940. Published by Book Company Ltd. 

Twelve years ago, as a young man just out of teens, I read with avidity and 
interest Prof. Chatter ji’s chronicle of travels in insular India with Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore which he then published in pieces in the various Bengali journals 
of Calcutta. Now Prof. Chatterji has brought out those scattered articles in 
a beautiful volume which, I am sure, will be treasured as one of the best 
books in Bengali produced in this century. As a travel-book it is indeed 
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unique in our literature. When reading it I was constantly reminded of Key- 
serling's famous dictum: der Weg zu sich liegt die Welt herum. It is easy to 
see that these travels have helped Prof. Chatterji to find his own self. Like 
a true artist that he is inspite of his profound scholarship. Prof. Ghatterji was 
deeply moved by all that he saw. But his personal culture is so deeply rooted 
in the glorious traditions of India that his colourful experiences though add- 
ing new hues to his powerful mind could not in any way shake its founda- 
tions. Naturally, Prof. Chatter] i’s book is utterly unlike those nauseating pub- 
lications by men who spend their days in India with a telescope in hand, pointed 
towards Europe, —which it is their usual practice to discard in favour of a 
microscope if by any chance they can manage to pass the Suez Canal! The 
accounts published by these unconscious humourists always remind me of 
Count Smorltork immortalised by Dickens.— Since the book is written by its 
author it contains a, mass of useful information about the art, archaeology, 
history and languages of India and Greater India presented in an attractive 
form. Altogether the book is delightful. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


STUDIES IN THE PURANIC RECORDS ON HINDU RITES AND CUS- 
TOMS, by R. C. Hazra, pp. VII-f-367 ; published by the University of 

Dacca (Bulletin No. XX), 1940. 

This is one of those few books which come— to stay. An enormous 
amount of labour and research has gone into the making of this book which 
even an adverse critic— if there is any— must respectfully recognise. The sub- 
ject so ably handled by the author, a worthy pupil of Dr. S. K. De, is truly 
fascinating. The Puranas have hitherto been utilised chiefly for dynastic 
chronology, though the chief reason why the Puranas were shunned in the 
other fields of Indologv was the absence of any dependable chronology 
of the Puranas themselves! To go to his job Dr. Hazra therefore had to 
establish at first a dependable chronology of each Purana and this he has done 
literally by chapter and verse. In this way the author came to the 
conclusion that the Puranas on the whole reflect the Indian society of 
about soo A.D.— In estimating the real value of Puranic evidence however I 
must differ from the author on some essential points. The corpus of the 
'Puranas arose, it is true, in a period of chaos as Dr. Hazra has amply demon- 
strated. But should not the author have made it clear that in bewailing the 
infringement of the Varnasr&madharma the Puranic authors were breaking 
their hearts over a thing that had never existed ? In the Vedlc period the 
Varrtasramadharma as popularly understood did not exist. In the age of the 
Upani§ads the Kgatriyas used to teach the Brahmanas. And after the rise of 
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Buddhism we find in India a fluid and mobile class-system masquerading as 
Varnadharma. There is nothing to prove that the Varnadharma was ever 
more rigorously enforced than the Asramadharma which for all practical pur- 
poses existed in theory alone.— This is, however, by the way. I have learnt 
much from this book. But I hope to learn more from other publications of 
Dr. Hazra on the same subject. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


A HITTITE GLOSSARY ; words of known or conjectured meaning with 
Sumerian and Akkadian words occurring in Hittite texts by Edgar H. 
Sturtevant ; second edition, Linguistic Society of America, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 1936 ; pp. 192. 


We have not even begun Hittite studies in India. But the best talents 
in other countries are being more and more drawn towards this branch of 
Linguistics. Professor Sturtevant is an outstanding example of this new 
movement. His “Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language” {1933) is 
recognised as the best text book on Hittite linguistics all over the w r orld. I11 
the preface to this Comparative Grammar Prof. Sturtevant promised two more 
volumes : one consisting of an etymological and comparative treatment of the 
indeclinable words and an essay on syntax, and the other of texts in cuneiform 
characters, with transliteration, translation, commentary and vocabulary. 
These two volumes, so far as I know, have not yet appeared,— at least they 
have not reached India. Prof. Sturtevant has apparently thought it more neces- 
sary to prepare a revised edition of his Hittite Glossary. In his own words, 
it is “primarily an index to the literature about Hittite words.” The inr 
portance of such a book on a branch of Linguistics still in its formative stage 
cannot be overestimated, though in India we have access to only a small part 
of the source-books (mostly periodicals) referred to. It is to be hoped however 
that this book will awaken adequate interest in Hittite studies in India. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE BOUDDHIQUE, V 1 I-VIII (Mai 1934 Mai 1936) par A. J. 
Bernet Kempers and others. Retrospective : L’oeuvre complet the Sylvain 
Levi ; Bibliographic par Maurice Maschino, Index par Nadine Stchoupak. 
Paris 1937. 

The “Bibliographic Bouddhique” requires no introduction to Orientalists 
to-day, for every serious student of Buddhism must have it at his elbow. A 
special feature of the present volume is that it gives a complete bibliography 
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of the publications of the late Prof. Sylvain Levi bearing on Buddhism. It 
will be an irreparable loss to science if due to the unstable conditions now 
prevailing in Europe the publication of this very useful bibliography were 
stopped. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


DOCTRINE OF SAKTI IN INDIAN LITERATURE, by the late Dr. Prabhat 

Chandra Chakravarti, pp. 123, Calcutta 1940. 

This is an incomplete work by the late Professor Chakravarti. The term 
sakti as used in the Indian philosophical literature signifies “potency.” This 
“potency” was at the root of the salkdryavdda of the Sahkhyas. But the Buddhists 
too, who to the last held fast to the doctrine of instantaneous annihilation, 
believed in sakti , and they refused to accept space as entity on the ground that 
space has not the “potency” to produce effective actionf 'arthakriyd). The ano- 
maly of their position became still more obvious when under the hammer- 
blows of the Mimamsakas and the Naiyayakas they had to confess to a 
“residue” ( anusaya) of the annihilated Usance— thus in a way going* back to the 
old salkaryavada . To less heroic spirits causality appeared to be so utterly 
inexplicable and mysterious that they sought refuge in saktivdda 3 the nearest 
Indian parallel to Bergson's elan vital Prof. Chakravarti intended to investi- 
gate in detail this saktivdda in the philosophical literature of India. But 
death snatched him away before he could finish his work. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


KAPPHIN ABHYU DAYA, A MAHAKAVYA OF SIVASVAMIN, critically edited 
by Gauri Shankar, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon), Lecturer, Government College, 
Lahore, and published by the University of the Punjab ; pp. Ixxxviii-f 
' i65-)-xviii ; 1937. , 

We extend our congratulations to the editor on his presenting the public 
with a typical Mahakavya coming from the pen of the talented Kashmirian SW&- 
svamin who flourished under the patronage of King Avantivarman of Kashmir 
who’ reigired. between 85^ and- 883 A.D. Seine stray verses of the work were 
known from some anthologies and a few quotations.' This was the only infor- 
mation about the treatise. But thanks to the untiring endeavour of Dr. Shankar 
the text has been critically edited after collation of several MSS. and transcripts. 
TKe : content 1 bespeaks the amount of sincere labour he has spent over the 

Sivasvimin was a Hindu belonging possibly to -the Saivite sect as can be 
Inferred from his Prasasti (XX. 45) where he dedicates his Kavya to the God 
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Siva. He was considerably influenced by the Buddhistic philosophy as is dis- 
cernible in his use of the Buddhist nomenclature and philosophical concepts 
in the work itself. For instance, he introduces the Prat! tya-samu tpada of the 
•Buddhists in the concluding canto. He draws upon a legend of the Buddhistic 
lore, viz. Avaclanasataka, but ultimately Hinduises the theme in that his Bud- 
dha does not instantly invite the vanquished king to enter the fold of his creed 
but directs him to discharge his royal duties desirelessly. This is nothing but 
enjoining the Karma-yoga of the Bhagavad-GIla. Dr; Keith is evidently wrong 
when he says that the author was a Buddhist, and therefore chose a legend 
from the Avaclanasataka ('Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 60). 

The following is the story of the Avaclanasataka couched in 20 cantos here. 
Kapphina, the king of LTlavalT, a town on the Vinclhvas, is seated in council 
when a spy visits him with the information that Prasenajit, the ruler of Kosala, 
has grown hostile towards him.- Then sits a council of war where as many as 
41 vassal chiefs participate in the debate. The decision favours a concerted 
action - against Prasenajit, but before that an envoy is sent to him so that he 
may read their intention beforehand. At this stage occurs a digression from the 
main thread of the story which proves helpful to the poet. A Vidyadhara friend 
of Kapphina invites and accompanies him to the Malaya where the big royal 
party amuses itself by various merriments. The messenger arrives in Kosala 
and pleads before the king to submit to Kapphina. But Prasenajit, enraged at 
his words, rejects his proposal in contempt and speaks out his decision that he 
will rather meet Kapphina in the battlefield. The messenger returns to Lila- 
vatl and delivers the message to the king. The king marches immediately 
against Prasenajit. Several rounds of battle are fought between the two armies, 
Prasenajit takes to eulogise the Buddha when he loses all hope of victory. The 
latter works miracles successfully to subdue Kapphina. Canto xix consists of 
the praise of the Buddha by Kapphina. The whole canto is in a peculiar 
Prakrit, rather a mixed form of Sanskrit and Prakrit, as the editor holds. 
Nowhere else in any Sanskrit Mahakavya is to be found, a whole Canto com- 
posed in Prakrit. At the conclusion of the story Kapphina is shown to be an 
ideal king prepared to serve the cause of the Triratna at the exhortation of the 
Buddha who advises him to wait until the proper time for renunciation comes. 

A glance at the treatment of the topic convinces us that Sivasvamin has 
closely followed in the footsteps of his predecessors Magha and Ratnakara, a 
fact which has been conclusively proved by the editor in his laborious search 
for parallelisms from the works of these authors, viz. Sisupalavadha and Hara- 
vijaya respectively. The poet writes in the artificial epic style like his com- 
peers. His command over the Sanskrit vocabulary can be compared with that 
of Banabhatta and Magha. He successfully handles the different Alahkaras, 
specially Sabdalahkaras together with citra-kavva or picture-poetry of various 
denominations. No less than 4.7 varieties of Sabdalahkaras have been illustrated, 
almost all of which are in canto xviii. To suit this special requirement the 
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poet makes this canto the longest of all. Amongst the Alahkaras may be men- 
tioned the Yamakas of various types (e.g. yamaka-pratiloma-bandha, sandasta- 
yamaka, samputa-yamaka, maha-yamaka, etc.), Avali, Lalita, Muraja-bandha, 
Kahcx-bandha, Padma-bandha, Gomu trika-bandha, and so on. Sometimes he 
uses only one or two consonants throughout the whole verse. The work as 
such may be well utilised for the study of Sabdalaiikaras. The Arthantara- 
nyasas interspersed throughout the Mahakavya are an unmistakable sign of a 
master artist who oftentimes soars high in the realm of genuine poetry. The 
editor has enhanced the value of the work by adding several illustrations of 
the Citra-Kavyas at the end. The poet is a gifted metrist. The work is very 
rich in metrical varieties as it contains not less than 43 metres whereas we know 
that Magha has employed 41 metres in all. In the expression ‘candrama- 
khandita’ (viii. 41) the poet intentionally drops the Visarga in ‘candramah’ 
metri causa.—The work may be profitably studied by all students of the Kavya 
literature. 


Jagadish Chandra Mxtra. 



IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 

Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras , Vol. IV, part 2 . 

Vyavaharasiromanih of Sri-Narayana edited by T. R. Chin tamani.— The 
Sanskrit text of the short Nibandha consisting of following sections:— 
Vyava h ard d i-pra kara n a m , Avedanakandah, V yava hdramdtrkdkdn dah, pra - 
mdnakdn dah, rndddnaprakaranam , niksepopanidh iprakdrah, sambhuyasa- 
mutthdnam, dattdprdddnikam, ajhdnasya b h dvarupa ivapm t ipddanam, and 
a b h avasa m art ha na m . 

Women characters in Kalidasa’s Dramas by V. Raghavan. —Excellent ap- 
preciation of some of the poet’s female characters. 

Hindi, High Hindi, Urdu, Dakhini, Hindusthani by S. Muhammad Husayn 
Nainar.— An authoritative account of the rise and development of Hindi 
and Urdu. 

Place-name suffixes in Tamil by R. P. Sethu Pillai. 

Development of the Telugu Language (in Telugu) by K. Ramakrishnaya. 

Calcutta Review , VoL 77, no. 1", October 1940. 

History of the Bengali Novel by Srikumar Banerjee.— The author gives a 
systematic survey of the Bengal Novel from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to the present day. 

Notions on Purification and Taboo in Society by Bhupendranath Datta.— 

An ethnological study on superstitions in Egypt, Babylonia, Palestine, 
Persia, Greece, Rome— and India in particular. 

Java in Asiatic History and Culture by Kalidas Nag.— A survey of the ' 
archaeological work in Java and its bearing on Indian history and culture, 

Epigraphia Indica , Vol XXV, Part IV, October 1939. 

Three Copper-plate Grants from Mayurbhanj by R, C. Majumdar : A. 
Adipur Copper-plate of Narendrabhanjadeva. (Is of great historical r 

importance as it furnishes new materials for the reconstruction of the ' 

history of the Bhanja dynasty. “Assuming that the Ham era was used, ; 

the date of the present Grant would be A.D. 899”). B. Adipur Copper- 
plate of Narendrabhanjadeva (close copy of A). C. Kesari Copper-plate j 

of Satrubhahjadeva (was first published in IHQ, VoL XIII, pp. 429 f, ; 

^ ^ and 431). , . j 

An Incomplete Grant of Sinda Adityavarman : Saka 887, by V. V. Mirashi j 
gtid M. G. Dikshit. A long inscription in good Sanskrit recording grant 
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of village to the Brahman a Navasiva, son of Candrabhatta, who belonged 
to the Kaundinyagotra and was a student of the Bahvrca-sakhas and an 
emigre from the Madhyadesa. 

Halayudhastotra from the Amaresvara temple by P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri. 
—The whole Halayudhastotra, the author of which might have been the 
same person as the renowned commentator on Pihgala’s Chandahsutra, 
preserved in stone inscription (date A.D. 1063 or 1163). 

Two Inscriptions on Copper-plates from Nutimadugu by N. Lakshminara- 
yan Rao.— “The set of plates is a palimpsest containing two records, one, 
an Eastern Calukya grant of the 10th century A.D. , and the other, which 
has been engraved over the earlier inscription, of the time of the Vijaya- 
nagara prince Triyambaka.” 

Indian Historical Quarterly/ No. 3, September 1940. 


Indo-European in the Mediterranean Area by A. B. Keith.— A brilliant sur- 
vey of the recent linguistic and achacological discoveries made in the 
region of eastern Mediterranean without any effort to reach forced con- 
clusion. Rich bibliographical material. 

India and the Archaeology, of Malaysia and Indonesia by Kalidas Nag.— 
Objective account of archaeological and anthropological researches in 
this area. 

The Date of the Sanskrit Inscription of Vo-canh (South Annam) by Georges 
Coedes.— “It is a noteworthy fact that in the linguistic Indianisation of 
Indo-China neither the Prakrits nor the vernacular languages did play 
any part.” Author shows that the earliest Skt. inscription of Indo- 
China should not have been later than the 3rd century A.D. 

The oldest Representation of. the Sakta Cult in Bengal Art by U, N. 
Ghosal.— “The Paharpur plaque would be the oldest known representa- 
tion of the Sakta cult in Bengal” (7th century). 

Devices on some Tribal Coins by Jitendra Nath Banerjea. 

A large Hoard of Satavahana Coins by V. V. Mirashi.— 111 this hoard are 
coins of some Satavahana kings whose names were hitherto quite un- 
known. 

. / Symbols' in Early Indian Jewellery by Ivalyan Kumar Ganguli. 

Proto-Indian Ceramics by S. Srikantha Sastri.— Author has tried to prove 
that the xnsdh asiknih of the Rgveda were the Sumerians and is tempted to 
identify the Sobharis with the Subaraeans, and concludes that the Harap* 
pa culture cannot be brought down to such a late date as 2700 B.C. 

Rupamandana and the uncommon Forms of Visnu by M. R. Majumdar.— 
In the light of the text “Riipamandana” (15th century A.D.) the "author 
discusses various forms of the Visnti-image. 

' ; ... Alexander's Invasion, .of India : a revised Study by Rama Shankar Tripath i. 
- —Alexander's Indian campaign as reconstructed, by the author on .strictly 
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historical evidence appears in this article in quite a new light. 

The Andhras and their Position in Erahmaiiical Society by Dines Chandra 
Sirkar.— Author has tried to explain why the Andhras were assigned a 
low position in Brahmanical society. 

A New light on the History of the Cahamanas by D. C. Ganguly .—Author 
draws attention to the colophon of the book Viruddha-vidhi-vidhvamsa 
(India Office ms.) by Laksmldhara. 

Nilakamha the Saiva by Chiritaliaran Ghakravarti.— This Nilakantha, not 
the same person as the author of the famous commentary on the Maha- 
bharata, belonged to the 18th century. He wrote a number commen- 
taries on P u ran as and Tantras. 

The Authoress Bmabayi by j. B. Chaudhuri.— Blnabayl lived between the 
i i* tli and the jgth century and wrote a Dvaraka-pattala (unpublished) 
on the basis of the Dvaraka-mahatmya. 

On the Identity of the two Patahjalis by L. Renou.— Agreeing with Jacobi 
and differing from Liebich Professor Renou here has proved on gram- 
matical grounds that the author of the Mahabhasya could not have been 
the same person as the author of the Yogasutra. 

The Arab Conquest of Sind by Sailendra Nath Dhar.— In author’s opinion 
the conquest is not explained by the superstitious beliefs of the con- 
quered, but by the superior military and political power of the Arabs. 

Nature of Indo-Aryan and Indo-Islamic Polity by PI. N. S anna. —In author's 
opinion, attempts were made in Ancient and Medieval India to disso- 
ciate the state from religion and to subordinate the latter to the former. 

A forgotten treaty between Shujauddaulah and the English by Nandalal 
Chatterji. 

The Os tend Company in Bengal by Kalikinkar Datta.— This Company, 
floated by the merchants of Flanders and formally chartered in 1772, 
was permitted by Murshid Quli Jafar Khan to establish a factory at 
Bank) bazar at a distance of fifteen miles from Calcutta. 

Baghaura Narayaiia Image-inscription of Mahipala by H. C. Ray. Author 
, discusses the problem of the identity of this Mahipala. 

, Place of Faith in Buddhism by N. Dutt. 

S Nairatmya and Karman (the life-long problem of Louis de La Vallee Pons- 

| sin’s thought) by Maryla Falk. 

I Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society Vol XXVI, part III. 

| The name “Chota Nagpur” by Mahgobinda Banerji.— Author also dis- 

I cusses other place-names of Chota Nagpur, e.g. “Palamau,” “Hazaribagh,” 

| “Singhblium,” "Manbhum.” 

I Tibetan Titbits by S. C. Sarkar. 'Comments on Tilopa and Naropa. * • 

Ninety-three inscriptions on the Kurkihar Bronzes.-Short inscriptions of 
' the Pala-age iil 'Sansl0:lt; ; * *" - * *•;•*>- • — * — 'L? rj .,q ? 
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Journal of Indian History VoL XIX, part 2. » 

Origin of Slavery in Indo-Aryan Economy by Atindra Natli Bose.— Not a 
very careful treatment of the subject. 

Some Observations on the Character and Achievements of Candragupta 
II Vikramaditya by Jagan Nath. 

The Vanci Problem by T. K. Krishna Menon.— Discussion as to the loca- 
tion of the original Cera capital— was it on the eastern side of the Western 
Ghats or on the western side ? 

Nanak Panthis or The Sikh and Sikhism of the 17th Century (translated 
from Muhsin Fani’s Dabistan-i-Mazahib) by Ganda Singh. 

The Fall of Vijayanagar and the Nationalization of Muslim Art in the 

. Dakhan by H. Goetz.— Though defeated and destroyed, yet Vijayanagar 
influenced the art of the conquerors. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society VoL XVIII . Part 
7 . February 1940. 

Archaeological Researches on Ancient Indian Colonization in Malaya by 
H. G. Quaritch Wales.— Contains important historical conclusions based 
on the archaeological discoveries. 

N(xo Indian Antiquary, VoL III, nos . 5-7. 

Non-Rgvedic Mantras Rubricated in the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra by V. M. 
Apte. Elaborate text-critical and exegetical notes. 

Sur Les Infinitifs Vediques en - ase by Louis Renou.— Detailed examina- 
tion of the infinitives in - ase in the Veda. 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.L„ 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta, and 
PrfuM'by G* C. Sen, R.Coip.f The Sree Bharatee Press, 170, Maniktala Street, Calci tta 



NEW MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
Iv U MARAT ANTRA OF RAVANA 

By P. C. Bagchi 

A long study on the Kumaratantra of Ravana by M. Filliozat was 
published a few years ago in the Journal Asiatique (Le Kumaratantra 
de Ravana, J.A. 1935 ccxxvi, pp. 1-66). The article contains the 
critical edition of a short text entitled Ravana-Kumdratantra, its French 
translation and other parallel documents from the medical treatises 
in Sanskrit. The text given by M. Filliozat is based on a collation 
of two printed texts and an unpublished manuscript in the collection 
of P. Cordier now in the Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris (Sanskrit, 
no. 129). Of the two printed texts, the first was published from 
Bombay and the other is contained in the Cikitsasarhgraha of Cakra- 
datta compiled in the 1 j th century. Cordier’s manuscript is a South 
Indian copy of a text preserved in the Tanjore Palace Library. The 
three texts are the same and the slight variations that occur have all 
been noted by M. Filliozat. The title of the Bombay text is Lanka- 
dhijjaiirdvanakrla Kumaratantra, that of the Cikitsasamgraha Ravana- 
Kumdratanlra and that of Tanjore Rdvanakrlahala-tantra. 

The Kumaratantra of Ravana is a treatise on children’s disease. 
It is said that die diseases of children up to the age of 12 are caused 
by the Matrkas who take possession of them on a particular day, or 
in a particular month or year. The treatment prescribed is purely 
magical consisting of (i) ball to the Mdtrkd, (ii) purificatory bath of 
the sick child, ( iii ) fumigation of the child, ( iv ) a mantra and 
( v ) other works of piety. So M. Filliozat came to the conclusion 
from a study of the text that little importance is attached to the symp- 
toms of the disease and that only commonplace things that have no 
place in the medical science have been described. The names of the 
12 matrkas in these texts are : Nanda, Sunanda, Putana, Mukha- 
manditika, Kataputana, Sakunika, Suskarevati, Aryaka, Sutika, Nirrta, 
Pilipicchika and Kamuka. M. Filliozat however admitted that 
side by side with the regular science a certain importance has 
been attached to Bhutavidya in the matter of children’s diseases and 
in order to elucidate his thesis he has taken into consideration the 
relevant sections of the standard medical treatises : (a) The Kaumara- 
bhrtya of the Susrutasaiiihita, (b) The section on children’s disease 
in the Carakasamhita, (c) The kumaratantra of the Astahgahrdaya. 

34-1 
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The texts studied by M. Filliozat have no Buddhistic character. 
Cordier, however, described a Buddhist Ravanak umar atari tra written 
in prose in a communication to the Congress of Orientalists held at 
Hanoi in 1902. M. Filliozat was not able to trace this manuscript in 
Cordier’ s collection. An illustrated Nepalese manuscript was recently 
handed over to me by my colleague Dr. Stella Kramrisch for an exa- 
mination of the illustrations. The manuscript is a continuous one, 
the pages being stitched together, having a recto and a verso. The 
first three pages are missing and as the colophon is also lost the title of 
the text cannot be restored. The recto contained the illustrations 
of the 9 grahas, of which now six only remain. It also contains an 
account of the influence of these grahas on the life of the human beings 
and also the illustrations of the 12 signs of the Zodiac. The verso 
contained the illustration of the 12 graha-matrkas of which only 9 
now remain and a description of various methods of propitiating these 
graha-matrkas. The text agrees with the Ravana-Kumaratantra 
although the title of the text probably occurred in the colophon as 
[Dvada] sa-graha-sdn t i (?) 

The manuscript is of a Buddhist inspiration. This is shown by 
the illustrations of the grahas which are executed in the style of 
Nepalese miniature paintings of Dhyani-Buddhas and also by the re- 
presentation of the third sign of the zodiac as a Buddhist Yah -yum. 
The manuscript is very corrupt ; it differs to some extent from 
the text published by M. Filliozat. It has greater agreement with a 
Chinese translation of the Ravanatantra that is found in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. 

It is the Lo-fo-nu shuo kieu leao siao eul tsi ping king (Nanjio 
882, Hobogirin 1330, Bagchi, Le Canon Bouddhique II, p. 589, n. 41) 
or “The sutra spoken by Ravana on curing the childrens’ deasease”— 
“Ravaiiaprokta-balacildtsa.” It was translated by Fa t’ien (Dharma- 
deva) who originally belonged to the monastery of Nalanda in India 
and went to China in 937 A.D. I have thought it fit not only to print 
the Nepalese text but also to give a tentative translation of the Chinese 
text as it seems to give a more correct idea of the Ravanakumaratantra. 

The word matrka is translated in Chinese as Yao mu huei (planet- 
'mother-demoness) i.e. graha-matrkd and this seems to be the correct 
appellation of the 12 supernatural beings that cause the disease of 
children. Simple graha of the Nepalese text and matrka of M. Fillio- 
zat’s text are misleading, as Grahas are generally the nine planets 
(Ravi, Gandra, Mangala, Budha, Brhaspati, Sukra, Sani, Rahu and 
Ketu) and the Matrkas are the Saktis of different Gods (: Brahman!, 
Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Narasimhi, IndranI). The 
twelve graha-matrkas are quite different from them. 

The symptoms of the diseases given in the Chinese text are less 
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commonplace than in other texts and each of the diseases has thus a 
distinctive nature. The materials for fumigation, the offerings and— 
most important of all— the mantras are different in each case. This 
is the reason for which I believe that the Chinese text seems to have 
preserved the most correct form of the Ravanakumaratantra. 

The names of the Grahamatrkas occur in a different way in the 
Chinese text. For the facility of comparison the names from different 
sources are being given side by side. The occurrence of the same 
names in other sources is indicated by a cross sign ; 



Chinese Text 

Nepalese Text 

Medical Texts 

1 

Matrnanda 

X 

Nandana 

2 

Sunanda 

X 

X 

3 

Revatl 

Putana 

X 


Mukhamandika 

X 

X 

~T 

Vidali 

: 

X 

Kataputana 

T. var. 
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An altogether new medical treatise entitled Kasyapasamhita (or | 
Vrddhajivakiyatantra) has been recently published from Bombay. 

It has been edited by Vaidya Jadavji Trikamji Acarya and Somnath 
Carina of Nepal and published by the Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay. 
The Kasyapa-samliita is called Kaumdrabhrtyam and deals entirely 
with childrens’ diseases. Although it is said in many places of the 
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text that the diseases are caused by the Grahas, Pisaca, Yaksa, Gandhai- 
va, Bhuta, Skanda and Apasmara, the names of the 12 graha-matrkas 
are not found in it. It prescribes fumigations in a special chapter 
called Dhupakalpadhyaya similar to those recommended in the 
Ravanakumaratantra. In the chapter on Revatlkalpa (p. 158) it men- 
tions the 16 demonesses who destroy the child from the 1st to the 16th 
day of its birth, each in her turn. They are— PisacI, YaksI, Asuri, 
Kali, Varum, Sasthi, Bhiruka, Yamya, Matangi, Bhadrakali, Raudri, 
Vardhika, Candika and Pilipicchika. In the same chapter (p. 153) 
Suskarevatl occurs as the name of a type of diseased women. In the 
19th chapter (p. 5) which is lost in part we get the names of SakunT, 
the two Grahas— Skanda and Sasthi and Putana. Thus it seems that 
the Kasyapasamhita is older than the other Kaumarab'hrtyas in which 
the demoniac origin of the diseases is stated in a more systematised 
way. This is also the opinion of the Nepal Rajguru Hemaraj Sarnia 
who has written an introduction of 240 pages that is a monument of 
his profound scholarship. He says (p. 137)— 

saw sRiwwfensT g ^ 

snql I* ) jnsaswpnr? 

fearer Scqwfsisn ftfom nf^rr 1 

orient I 

The Kasyapasamhita attaches a special importance to Skanda and 
Sasthimata amongst those who are responsible for the childrens’ 
diseases. This agrees with the account of Skanda and the allied divi- 
nities given in the Mahabharata(Vanaparvan, Adh. 227-229). It is 
stated that the real mother of Skanda was Svaha. Svaha assumed 
the forms of six matrkas, the wives of the Rsis of the Saptarsi- 
mandala, Arundhatl the wife of Vasistha being too faithful to be 
deceived, in order to please Agni. Svaha also assumed the shape of 
Vinata, the mother of Garuda, in order to throw away the foetus which 
became Skanda. Later on the six mothers, Krttika and others, who 
were abandoned by their husbands as well as Vinata, wanted from 
Skanda, the privilege of motherhood. They were granted this and 
it included the power of taking away the lives of young children up 
to the age of sixteen years. 
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ciwr: srarr; i 

srwraRr JT^nni errant; <j«rfMh i ( 229, 22 ) 

Hence the six mothers— Sasthl-matrka hacl a claim to be propi- 
tiated for the safety of children. The terrible Vinata is the same as 
Saktmigraha (Van. 129, si. 26). Skanda also produced from his body 
a terrible demon called Apasmara who was ordered to stay near the 
Matrkas and exercise a function similar to theirs (ibid, slokas— 24, 25). 
Besides these, Skanda produced from his body a number of daughters 
and sons who were given the right of exercising an evil influence on 
the children. Amongst the daughters are found Putana, Sitaptitana, 
Revati and Mukhamandika (ibid slokas 27-30)— 

"jrRT ws! sn^r* 

WM T to pTFTRCf II 

fqjfrr# ^wpftrt 1 

nwk rng^oTFg syB sn^^rr u 

srfMa i 

#sft wral' t 11 

tc^f m ^PmlciT cfFnin^Trfcii^TH i 

^3^ 11 

It is further stated in the Mahabharata (ibid si. 36) that they are 
fond of meat and wine. Skanda and all the Grahas are to be worship- 
ped with ball and the sick children to be washed and fumigated (si. 
44): 

d*7T snpR sen 1 

Q£W¥qf4cJT; ^fl[f I 

: aTT^cisS B vm uftir 11 ' ' ' V. ; 

Although the 12 grahas of the Ravanatantra and other medical 
treatises are not clearly mentioned in the Mahabharata— the names 
of six at least: Skanda, Sakunigraha, Putana, Sltaputana (probably 
the same as Kata—), Revati and Mukhamandika occur there. The 
six others were probably the six matrkas (SasthI), Krttika and others. 
I have not been able to find out the names of these six, but probably 
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Arya (=Aryaka?) was one of them (sloka 41 3 TP 3 T fTI 3 T fZTTCF? 

) 1 

It is difficult to find out the exact connection between Ravana 
and the methods of curing children’s disease. Ravana, the Lord of 
Lanka, is a Raksa and like the Yaksa, Pisaca,, Putana, Kataputana etc. 
can destroy the children and can also protect them against evils, when 
propitiated. Ravana also is the name of a Yaksa, the protector 
of the country of Ramatha in the North-west of India (Levi -Le Cata- 
logue geographique des Yaksa. . J. As. 1915, p. 56). Then again 
Lahkesvara is the name of another Yaksa, who is the protector of 
Kapisi (ibid, p. 5s). 

The relation of the Yaksas with childrens’ disease is also apparent 
from the Kasyapasamhita. The Kasyapasamhita, we have seen, is a 
Kaumarabhrtya or a treatise on childrens’ disease. It is said that the 
author of the work received the Tantra from the Yaksa Anayasa. 

sRrereto srrfcr i 

•ofaraT 11 

(Kasyapasamhita, p. 197.) 

Anayasa is really the name of a Yaksa in the list of Yaksas in the 
Mahamayurl (Levi, loc. cit. p. 48). He is the protector of the city 
of KausambL 

t ^ . a. ' ; ' V. : : ■ . • ■ : : i : ; (\-V-v : '' 

DVADAsA GRAHA SANTI (?)* 

[III]. Om Putana namagraha. trtfye mase trtiye varse [putana 
nama grahana grhltasya] etad bhavati laksanain | kasate kampate kirna 
(?) rudati cchaclanti gatram samkocayanti | punah hasate padam sam- 
kocayanti padarogah bhavati | jvaraih ca jayate mahadarunam | 

nadyayah param piittalikam krtva raktapuspa raktadhvaja rakta 
tilakam raktopavlt (?) rakta dhupa rakta dipa usnodaka sarpanirme- 
raka nimbapatra sajjarasa sunirmala ghrta | ete dhupa dadyati | pacchi- 
mayarh disi nisrtya bali haret catuspathe | brahmanarii aneta va 
bhojayet J tatah sampadyate sukhaiii | 

. * I have not tried to emend the text as it is too corrupt to be improved 

upon. 
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mantra : munca Kumaraya svaha [ 

[IV] . Oih Mukhamandika nama graha— caturthe divase caturthe 
mase caturthe varse mukhamandika nama grahena grthltasya etad bha- 
vati laksanaih j prathame bhavati jvararir | grlva siro atirakta (?) mutra- 
purisanca jayati j mustim bandhayati [ bali tasya pravaksami yena 
muncati so graha j . . diparovanca mrttikarh grhitva suklapuspa pisti- 
ke lepayitva suklagandha sukladlpa sukla krsnopavlt macchamasarii 
jambakti dubaddhamasa (?) | dhupapurasarpanirmokanca sajiravista 
manuktakesara srgalavistha vyaghra-sakuni-srnga lasuna sajjam rasa 
... | dhupa J etat uttaradise | 

miiiica munca Kumaraya svaha | 

[V] . Otii Vidali nama graha — pancame divase pancame mase 
pancame varse vidali nama grahena grhltasya etad bhavati laksanaih j 
prathame bhavati jvaram gatramca udhariseti akaca karoti | kam pa- 
van ti rudanti atisararii bhavati bhuksa bhavati urdhvadrsta jayate seha- 
rena grhnanti | bali tasya pravaksami yena muncati so graha | pitamaya- 
raktaputtalikam krtva raktapuspa raktagandha raktadhupa rakta.... 
ka raktacandana raktayajnopavit raktapara asavasura jambubjike mac- 
chamaihsa rudhira nimbapatra bala upare ghrta | ete dhiipa | ratrau 
prathame prahare netradiva nairtyadisanalidam | prathame trini dina- 
ni caturiha. .disc brahmana bhojayet anyata va | 

mantra : m unca munca Kumaraya svaha | 

[VI] . Om Sakuni nama graha | Sasthe divase sasthe mase sasthe 
varse | Sakuni nama grahena grhlta sraa j etad bhavati laksanaih] pra- 
thame bhavati jvararh gatra muccigayati | akasaih niriksate ] diva- 
ratrau sumustl bandhayanti | usno bhavati gatra | bali tasya | pravaks- 
yami | jena muncati so graho | sukla puspamaya | puttalika krtva | 
sukla rakta krsna puspa dhiipa dlpa gandha svastika dhvaja j . . ha 
savo | madhyahna | uttarodise nasrtya | nimajayet | balipayasa sarva- 
rasa j bahu usara gorosa ghrta ete dhupa dadyat | timinani | caturtha 
divase mase | brahmana va anyat va bhojayet | snanodakena napayet | 
tata sarhpadyate sukha | 

mantra : oih munca Kumaraya svaha | 

[VII] . Sukla kuih . . . nama graha] saptame clivase — mase — 
varse | Sukla Kuihcha(?) nama grahena grhitva | etad bhavati laksnarh | 
prathama bhavati jvararii j asana | sayana | grhnanti | hi kasa svasamca 
jayati | kacchu bhavati | kanduyate | bahumutra | purayanca jayate 
om bhagamusti bandhayati | krsna prasaksane | ahara na grhnanti 
bali tasya pravaksyami | jena muncati so graha | prsttatila | curnamaya 
rakta puttalika krtva | raktapita krsna sukla svastika | dhvaja | yajho- 
pavit | dlpa j gandha j raktat j jambudji (:) | payasa ] khapara | maccha- 
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masa J suraprsta | sathyancane j svetasarsapa [ nimbapatra | baligoro- 
cana dhupa j madhyahna catupathe | mamtra | 

orii munca kumaraya svaha |7| 

[VIII]. Om Jambuko nama gi'aha | astame divase | astame mase 
astame varse | jambuko nama grahena grhitasya | etad bhavati laksa- 
narh | prathama bhavati jvararii j gatrarii samkocayanti | siroruka jaya- 
te | musti bandhayati I putigandham pravayati | te mettabhuto yati | 
bhavati | aharana grhnanti j divaratra dha..yati cchadanti | bahu- 
mtitrapurisanca jayate | hrdaya kampate | bali tasya pravaksami | jena 
munca graho | tilacurnapisthamesa j raktaputtalika krtva | rakta plta- 
krsna sukla | svastika \ dhvaja krsnopavita | dlpa gandha | raktabhakta 


jambudji payasa | khapora | macchamamsa 
sveta-sarsapa | nivapatra | vasta gorocana 


suraprsta | saka-vyahjana 
madhyahna | catupathe 


mantra : om munca munca Kumaraya svaha |8| 

[IX] . Om Arajo nama graha | navame divase— mase— varse | arya- 
ko nama grahena grhitasya | etad bliavati laksana | prathame bhavati 
jvaraiir | munoya valobhyajayate | cchadanti | Sukaro bhavati | svayati 
rodanti | urdhva-prsthpanca drasayet | hikkakaram krtva | cadanti suhr- 
suksa? | viklo saiiitapayanti | puna puna sudre kalpayanti | po. .darogo 
jayate | divaratro carana bandhayati | bali tasya pravaksami jena mun- 
cati so graha | Suklatila | tandulamayam j puttalika krtva | Suklapuspa j 
suklagandha | sukla-svastika | sukladipa | trayodasa | sukladhvaja | tra- 
yodasa | sukloclana | jambudj :(?) | dadhinodana | macchamasa j parva- 
ta | acahne | daksinaya disc j balidapayet | gugurupyata | ete dhupa 
catupathe | divase | brahmana bhojayet ] mantra ] 

om munca munca svaha | 9 | 

[X] . Oiii Revati nama graha | dasame divase— mase— varse | revati 
nama grahena grhitasya [ etad bhavati laksanam j prathama bhavati 
jvaram | kasa svasam | kurute | ahara grhnanti | tlrjanamaksirogahca 
dhayate | jihva danto prawhadati j mutra-pmisahca vardhante bali 
tasya pravaksami jena muncati so graha | pistatilanca lepayitva put- 
talika krtva j sukla pasta j jambudji | payasa suska masa | trividhayasa 
rudhira sura J sukia-prsti j sukla svastike | sukla dhvaja | sukloclana 
nagakesara J usira | balasaiiijaraya | lasuna | srapyanimocaka | sarsapa 
ghrta-dhtxpa | purvasyam disi | nivajayet j 

mantra : munca Kumaraya svaha j | 10 | 

[XI] . Om Pilipicchikanama gi’aha | ekadasadine— mase— varse | 
pilipicchikanama grahena grhitasya | etadbhavati laksana | prathama 
bhavati jvara j ahararh grhnanti j akrosati | vipracare | gurudrstinca 
bhidyate | niratikaroti j hastapadan ca kapate | bali tasya pravaksami | 
jena muncati so graha | masapistha | tilapis^hamaya | raktaputtalika 
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krtva | navamtamnca | gudodana | raktajambudji j svastamaya | sura 
raktapuspa | rakta svastika j raktadhvaja j raktadipa | raktacandana 
raktayajnopavit | ksirasukha sampracchadya | dantivrksa | marjara- 
roma | etad dhuparh | dadati | ardharatrocatupatho | madhyahna tim- 
dinani | bali dadyat | pascal | bhojavet | smanti krtva j 

mantra : oiii munca munca Kumaraye svaha j 11 | 

[XII]. Om Saktva (? Skanda) name graha | dvadase divase-mase- 
varse j skanda nlraa grahena grhitasme | etad bhavati laksana ] pratha- 
ma bhavati jvaram | niinocayati | griva lalatahca| mukho tasya pravaksa- 
mi j Jena muilcanti so graha | pa . . trara— mrttika grhitva | pitaputta- 
Sika krtva kamsapatraya payasa | kanjika. .di f ete dhupa-rapyasta | 
pltabhagaksa j svastamasa | jambudji I pitapuspa | pitasvastika ] dhaksa- 
jajnopavit j pltadipo | padmabhamjane datavyam ] ajasrnga | rajasra- 
maya gosrnga J | purvadaksina nisrtya | bali datavya | 

mantra : munca | Kumaraya svaha | 12 | 

[dvada]sa-graha santi. .samipta j 

[RAVANA PROKTA BALACIKITSA] , . , ; ' 

Lo-fo-nu shno kieu leao eul tsi pi-ng king. “Sutra spoken by 
Ravana on curing the children’s disease”; [Hob. 1330, Nanjio 882, 
Canon Buddhique II, p. 589, (1141). Tok. XXVII, 12, pp. X4a-i6a]. 

At the time when Ravana looked on the earth he found that all 
children from the first to the twelfth year, when they are still sense- 
less babies and when their spiritual strength 1 is still undeveloped, are 
possessed by graha-matrka . 3 There are twelve graha-matrkas which 
roam on the earth. At convenient moments in the day and in the 
night, when the baby is either sleeping, walking or sitting alone, they 
assume different shapes, frighten the baby and upset his normal condi- 
tion. 3 They completely take away his energy and so the baby falls 
sick and dies. 

I feel great pity to see it. So I shall now speak of the twelve 
graha-matrkas, the month and year when they possess the child and the 
disease from which the child suffers. I shall then speak clearly of the 
great vidya'< by which it can be cured and the worship and rites to be 
performed. If anybody listens to what I say and the Vidyadhara- 
35-2 ■: ■■■■"; i' 
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purusa 3 treats the sick child according to my method quite sincerely 
he will certainly be freed and become hale and hearty. 

The names of the twelve graha-matrkds are the following : 

1. Mo-tan-li-nan-na (Matrnanda) 

2. Su-nan-na (Sunanda) 

3. Lo-wei-ti (Revatl) 

4. Mu-k’iu-man-ni-kia (Mukhamandika) 

5. Wei-na-li (Vidali) 

6. Shu-kiu-ni (Sakuni) 

7. Pu-to-nang (Putana) 

8. Shu-sho-kia (Suska) 

9. A-li-ye-kia (Aryaka) 

10. Jen-p’o-kia (Jambuka) 

11. Pi-li-ping-ts’i-kia (Pilipicchika) 

12. So-kien-t’o 0 (Skanda) 

These are the twelve graha-matrkds which haunt the child till 
they get the offering. I shall speak of each of the ways in which the 
child is seized. 

[I]. If a child is possessed on the 1st day of the birth, or the 
first month or year of birth it is the graha-mdtrkd Matrnanda that 
possesses him. The child first gets fever, his body becomes thin and 
reduced. His mind gets confused and the body motionless. He 
cries and does not take any food. 

Then with the Vidyddharapurusa takes the earth from the two 
banks of a river, makes an image of the child with it and puts it 
inside a square mandala, He makes the child’s image face the west, 
places inside the mandala diffei'ent kinds of incense, flowers, food and 
drink of white colour, wine, meat etc. and sets up also seven standards 
and seven lamps. He then takes white mustard seeds, the excrements 
of wild fox and of cat, Persian incense 7 and snake’s skin and by 
mixing them with a yellow cow’s butter makes a sort of incense, burns 
it and smokes the child’s body. Then he takes the leaves of the castor- 
oil plant and sweet hemp, the leaves of the Pippala tree and Bha- 
raka 8 herbs ; boils these five herbs in water and washes the child in it 
by repeating the charm. Then he offers inside the mandala food and 
different other things and recites the following mantra : 

(i) om namo rdvandya (2) trailokya-vaidala 0 (?) 
paddya (3) hana vajrina (4.) brahmadandina (?) 

(5) tndrgarupina (6) matrnanda (7) bala bala 

(8) suska suska (9) muhca munca (10) kumarakath 

svdha. 

After reciting the mantra he goes outside the city and facing the 
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east at midday makes an offering to the graha-matrka Matrnanda. 
He then throws on all sides the food, incense, flowers and other things 
used for the offering. 

[II] . If a child is possessed on the and day of his birth, or the 
and month or year it is the graha-matrka Sunanda that possesses him. 
The child first gets fever, loses all power of recognition, closes his 
eyes, and his hands and feet get cramped. He gets pain in the stomach, 
vomits and develops breathing difficulty. Then the Vidyadhara- 
purusa makes a small image of the child with one seer of powdered 
rice. He places it inside the mandala facing the west and then offers 
within the mandala different kinds of excellent incense, food and 
drink, wine and flesh etc. Then he sets up four white standards and 
four white lamps. Then taking the Persian incense, garlic, snake’s 
skin, white mustard seed, and cat’s excrements, he mixes them with 
butter, burns them and smokes the child’s body. Thereupon he 
washes the child’s body, as before, in the water of five herbs and 
recites the mantra. He offers as before food and other kinds of things 
in the mandala reciting the following mantra : 

(1) om namo rdvandya (2) trailokya-vaidala(?) 
paddy a (3) candrahdsadharinl (4) jvalita hastaya 
(6) daha daha (7) trisulinam dustagraha 
(8) nikrtaya nikrtaya (9) tusya tusya 
(10) hana hana (it) Sunanda muhca munca 
(12) kumdrakam svdha. 

After reciting the mantra in this way he goes out of the city and 
in the afternoon facing the west gives an offering to the graha-matrka 
Sunanda and then throws away the food, flower, incense and other 
things on all sides. The child then gets free from disease. 

[III] . If a child falls ill on the 3rd day of his birth or in the 
third month or year it is the graha-matrka Revati that possesses him. 
The child suddenly gets frightened and cries. He has pain in his 
body ; he gets fever, and his head and face shake and he looks at his own 
body. The body becomes gradually weak and thin. He cannot eat 
and gradually withers. The Vidyadharapurusa then makes an offer- 
ing of different kinds of excellent flesh, food, raw meat, raw fish, wine 
etc., and places 8 standards of red colour and 8 lamps. He then takes 
the leaf of the wei-ki 10 tree, Persian incense, snake’s skin, garlic, cat’s 
excrements, and white mustard, mixes them with butter, burns them 
and smokes the child’s body. Then he washes the child’s body in the 
water of 5 herbs spoken of before, recites the mantra and makes the 
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offering of food and various other things inside the mandala in the 
manner stated above. He recites the following mantra : 

(i) orh namo rdvanaya (2) dasavadana 
(3) candrahdsdya (4) prajvalita hastdya (5) hana 
liana (6) claim daha (7) mardaya mardaya 
(9) muncaya muncaya svdhd. 

Then after reciting this mantra he goes out of the city, in the 
afternoon facing the north worships the graha-mdtrkd Revati and then 
throws away the food and other kinds of things on all sides. The 
child is then cured. 

[IV]. If a child is possessed on the 4th day, of his birth, or the 
4th month or year it is the graha-mdtrkd Mukhamandika that possesses 
him. The child at first gets fever, vomits out phlegm, the body shakes 
and the head stoops down. He scratches the eyes with his two hands 
and looks around as if seeing somebody. He does not take any food 
and drink and passes urine and loose stool. The Vidyddharapumsa 
then takes the earth from the two banks of a river, makes an image of 
the sick child with it, and places it inside the mandala facing the west. 
He then offers various kinds of incense, flower, raw and cooked meat, 
food, wine, fruits etc. and sets up 4 red standards 4 lamps and 4 cups. 
He then takes the tila seeds, serpent’s skin, cat’s excrements, cow's 
horns, tiger’s claw, mustard seeds etc., burns them together and smokes 
the child’s body. He then washes the child’s body in the water of 
five herbs mentioned before, recites the mantra and makes offering 
of food and other things inside the mandala. Then he recites the 
following mantra : . . 

(I) om namo (2) Brahma-Visnu n -Mahesvara 

(3) Skanda Hutdsana (4) Mukhamandika 

(5) hana hana (6) mardaya mardaya (7) nikrtaya 

(8) nikrtaya (9) khuhi khuhi (10) Bhagavati 

(II) Mukhamandika svdhd. 

After reciting this mantra he goes out of the town and in the 
afternoon facing the south worships the graha-mdtrkd Mukhamandika 
and throws the food and other things of the offering on all sides. 1’he 
child then gets cured. . 

[V]. If a child is possessed on the 5th day of the birth or the 
5th month or year then it is the graha-mdtrkd Vidalika that possesses 
him. The child first becomes senseless, and then loses his temper. 
He gets fever, cough, vomits badly, gets eruptions on the body like 
chicken pox, his looks become vacant and he does not like to eat and 
drink. He gradually becomes weak and thin, his belly shrinks inside 
and bcomes hardly visible. The Vidyddharapumsa gives offering of 
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white food and drink, wine, meat etc., sets up five white standards on 
the seats, five lamps and five cups, offers various kinds of incense, flower 
etc. Thereupon he takes Persian incense, garlic, serpent’s skin, cat’s 
excrements, white mustard seeds etc., mixes them with butter, burns 
it and smokes the child’s body. Then he washes the child in the water 
of 5 herbs mentioned before. He then recites the mantra and gives 
offering of food and other things inside the mandala. He recites the 
following mantra : 

(i) om namo rdvanaya (a) trailokya vaidalapaddya (?) 

(g) viddlikd viddlikd moksaya (4) moksaya (5) hana 
ham (6) candrakasindm (7) munca munca 
(8) viddlikd svdhd. 

After reciting the mantra he goes out of the town and in midday 
facing the west worships the graha-mdtrkd Vidalika. He then throws 
on all sides the food and other things of the offering. The child then 
gets cured. 

[VI] . If a child is possessed on the 6th day of the birth or the 
6th month or year then it is the graha-mdtrkd Sakunl that possesses 
him. The child first gets fever, sometimes laughs and sometimes 
cries'; his body shakes and emits bad smell. He does not like to eat, 
and gets thin. Then the Vidyddharapurusa makes a small image of 
the sick child with one seer of flour and puts it inside the mandala 
facing the west. He then offers different kinds of incense, flower, 
food and drink, wine and meat, pdyasa etc. He then sets up 4 white 
standards, 4 lamps and cups. He then takes Persian incense, garlic, 
serpent’s skin, cat’s excrements and white mustard seeds, mixes them 
with butter, burns it and smokes the child. He then washes the child 
in the water of 5 herbs already mentioned, recites the mantra and 
offers inside the mandala food and various other things. He recites 
the following mantra : 

(1) om namo hhagavale (2) Rdvanaya 
(g) lahkesvardya (4) p rila-vaidra paddy a 
(5) vajrbid luma lama (6) Sakunl munca munca 
(7) kumdmkam svdhd. 

After reciting this mantra he goes outside the town and in the 
afternoon facing the south worships the graha-mdtrkd Sakunx and then 
throws away on all sides the food and other kinds of things used as 
offering. The child thus gets cured. 

[VII] . If a child is possessed on the 7th day of the birth or 7th 
month or year then it is the graha-matrkd Putana that possesses him. 
The child gets fever, has pain in the body and passes stool and urine 
frequently. His hands get clasped. He does not like to take foocj 
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and drink and becomes gradually weak. The Vidyddharapurusa 
makes the image of the sick child with ki-yang grass, places it inside 
the mandala facing the west. He then offers various kinds of red 
flowers, red food and drink, wine and food etc. He then sets up 8 
white standards, 8 white lamps and 8 cups. He then takes Persian in- 
cense, serpent’s skin, the hair of a dead body, tiger’s claws, leaves of 
a Pin-mo tree, cat’s excrements, white mustard seed and butter, mixes 
them together burns them and smokes the child’s body. The child 
is then washed in the water of 5 herbs mentioned above. He then 
recites the mantra and offers inside the mandala food and other things. 
He recites the following mantra : 

(1) om namo bhagavate (2) Ravandya (3) lahkesvaraya 
(4) prita-vaidrapadaya (5) kumaragraha (6) nikrta 
(7) hana hana (8) turna turna svaha 

After reciting this mantra he goes out of the town, in the after- 
noon facing the west worships the graha-matrkd Piitana, and then 
throws away on all sides the food and other things used as offering. 
The child then gets cured. 

[VI 1 11 . If a child is possessed on the 8th day of the birth or the 
8th month or year it is the graha-matrkd Suska that possesses him. The 
child first gets fever, and delirium, gets pain in the body ; his eyes can- 
not see things ; his head stoops down and he loses strength. His body 
emits a bad smell and he does not like to take food and drink. The 
Vidyddharapurusa then makes the head of a black goat with one seer 
of flour and places it inside the mandala facing the west. He then 
offers various kinds of incense, flowers, pdyasa, excellent food and drink, 
wine and meat etc. He sets up 5 white standards, 5 lamps and 5 cups. 
He then takes Persian incense, sa-jo-la-sa (sarjarasal) serpent’s skin, 
garlic, white mustard seed, cat’s excrements, butter etc., mixes them 
together, burns them in the fire and smokes the child’s body. He 
then washes the child in the water of 5 herbs mentioned above. After 
that he recites the mantra and worships as before in the mandala with 
food and various other things. He recites the following mantra : 

(1) om namo Ravandya (2) trailokya vaidrapadaya 
(3) jvala jvala (4) prajvala prajvala (5) hana hana 
(6) hum phat svaha. 

After reciting this mantra he goes out of the city and in the after- 
noon facing the south worships the graha-matrkd Suska and then 
throws away on all sides the food and other things of the offering. 
The child gets cured. 

[IX], If a child is possessed on the 9th day of his birth, or the 
oth month or 9th year it is the graha-matrkd Aryaka that possesses 
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him. The child gets fever, his body shakes and he cries. He feels 
great pain in the whole body, white foam comes out from his mouth 
and he continually vomits. His head stoops down and he looks side- 
ways. He does not like to take food and drink. The Vidyddhara- 
purusa makes the head of a white goat with a seer of flour, paints with 
white incense paint and places the head inside the mandala facing 
the west. He then prepares various kinds of incense, flower, excellent 
food and drink, wine and meat etc. He sets up 4 white standards, 
4 lamps and 4 cups. He then burns the snake’s skin and smokes the 
child’s body. After that the child is washed in the water of 5 herbs 
mentioned above. After that he recites the mantra and worships in 
the mandala with food and other things. He recites the following 
mantra : 

(1) om namo lankddevatdya (2) lahkesvardya 
(3) liana liana (4) paca paca (5) hum hum 
(6) phat phat svdhd. 

After reciting this mantra he goes outside the city and in the 
afternoon facing the north worships the graha-mdtrkd Aryaka and 
throws on all sides the food and other things of the offering. The 
child then gets cured. 

[X]. If a child is possessed on the 1.0th day of his birth or in 
the loth month or 10th year it is the graha-mdtrkd Jambuka that 
possesses him. The child first gets fever, makes awful sound and 
vomits continually. He passes excessive stool and urine, gets pain in 
his eyes and teeth and does not wish to eat and drink. The Vidya- 
dharapurma then makes the image of the sick child with earth 
taken from the two banks of a river, paints the image with niu huang 
paints and places it inside a mandala facing the west. He then pre- 
pares various kinds of incense, flower, excellent food and drink, wine, 
meat etc. He then takes Persian incense, cock’s feathers, cow’s horn, 
snake’s skin, human bone, cat’s excrements, white mustard seed, butter, 
burns them together in the fire and smokes the child. The child is 
then trashed in the water of 5 herbs mentioned above. Then reciting 
the mantra he worships inside the mandala with food and other things 
He recites the following mantra : 

(1) om namo bhagavate (2) po-su-ni-pa-ye 
(3) Ravana pi-mo-lu-fan ye 13 (4) liana liana 
(5) hum phat svdhd. 

After reciting this mantra he goes out of the city, and in the after- 
noon facing the south worships the graha-mdtrkd Jambuka. He then 
throws away the food and other things of the offering on all sides. 
The child thus gets cured. 
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[XI] . If a child is possessed on the 11th day of his birth or in 
the 11th month or nth year then it is the graha-matrka Picchika that 
possesses him. The child first gets fever, his body shakes and all the 
joints of his fingers get pain. The child cries and vomits and does 
not like to take any food or drink, his looks become vacant and he 
gets thin and reduced. The Vidyadharapunisa makes the image 
of the sick child with one seer of powdered beans, paints it with red 
incense and places the image within the mandala with its face to 
the west. He then prepares various kinds of incense, flower, food 
and drink, wine and meat etc., and 25 pieces of cloth and sets 
up 25 standards and 15 lamps. He then takes the excrements of 
pigeon, feathers of pigeon, dead man’s hairs, goat’s horns, cat’s excre- 
ments, white mustard seed, garlic and butter. He mixes them to- 
gether, burns them and smokes the child’s body. He then washes the 
child in the water of 5 herbs mentioned above, recites the mantra and 
worships as before inside the mandala with food and other things. 
He recites the following mantra : 

(1) oik namo bhagavate (2) Rdvandya (3) candrahdsa 
(4) vydghrahastdya (5) jvala jvala (6) prajvala 
prajvala (7) hana hand (8) dusta graha svahd. 

After reciting this. mantra he goes outside the city and in the after- 
noon with face towards the west worships the graha-matrka Picchika 
and then throws on all sides the food and other things of the offering. 
The child thus gets cured. 

[XII] . If a child is possessed in the 12th day of the birth, or in 
the 12 th month or 12 th year it is the graha-matrka Skanda that posses- 
ses him. The child first gets fever, looks angrily at men, his hands 
and feet get paralysed: he vomits and gets gradually reduced. He 
does not like to take food and drink. The Vidyadharapunisa makes 
an image of the sick child with wheat, puts it inside a mandala with 
its face to the west. He then prepares different kinds of incense, 
flower, excellent food and drink, wine and meat etc. He then sets 
up 8 red standards, 8 lamps and 4 cups. He then takes the horns, 
white mustard seed, Persian incense, garlic, snake’s skin, cat’s excre- 
ments, butter etc., mixes them up, burns them and smokes the child. 
He then washes the child in the water of 5 herbs already mentioned. 
He then recites the mantra and worships as before in the mandala 
with food and various other things. He recites the following mantra : 

(1) oni namo Rdvandya (2) tripura- (3) vinasanaya 
(4) damstrd tahliarala- (g) pasuraya (6) candrahasamca 
(7) hana hana (8) marda marda (9) dandinam 
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(10) vaidrapa(dd)ya (11) vaidrapa(dd)ya (12) skanda ; 

(13) munca munca (14) In imdrakam (15) hum 
hath (16) phat svaha . 

After reciting this mantra he goes outside the town and in the 
afternoon with face towards the east worships the grahamdtrkd 
Skanda and then throws on all sides the food and other things used 
as offering. The child then gets cured. 

When Ravana pronounced this 4 ‘Sutra on curing the diseases of 
children” all became very happy. 


NOTES 

3. In Chinese the word is Shen which means spirit, soul etc. I have 
translated it as “spiritual strength.” 

2. In Chinese Yao mu Kuei 1 —' “Star mother demoness.” 

3. In Chinese the word is tch’ang which means “constent, law, ordinary 
etc.” I have translated it as ‘normal condition.’ 

4. Vidya— ta ming 2 , which is the regular translation of dhdrani “charm”. 

5. Vidyadharapurusa, —in Chinese there is Tche ming jen 3 , Take ming 
is the regular Chinese translation of dhdrani , vidyd etc. The expression there- 
fore literally means Vidyadharapurusa. It shows that there was a class of men 
who specialised in such things. There is reference to Vidyapurusa in the 
Guhyasamajatantra (Gaekwad Series, pp. 135, 150, 153, 157), but in that text 
Vidyapurusa has not apparently any such significance. But in the Mahaprati- 
sara (which is one of the five texts of the Pancaraksa) there are several references 
to Vidyavadika, Vadika etc. It is said that on one occasion when the son of 
a rich merchant of 5 ur par aka was bitten by a snake many Vidydvadikas or Vadi- 
kas were brought to cure him. Vadika is from the root vdd-, and means one who 
recites : hence vidyavadika is a charmer. The Mahapratisara text clearly shows 
that there was a class of charmers in ancient times who specialised in methods 
of magical treatment. They were evidently known as Vidyavadika, Vidyapurusa, 
Vidyadharapurusa or simply as Vadika. It is interesting to note that a class 
of gipsies in India are still supposed to be clever in such treatment and they 
are commonly known as Vddid ( < Vadika ?). 


' 1 ’ nsisrn < s 1 ' * 1 ttiBA 
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6. So-kien-t’o— but in Sect. XII. it is So+kien-t’oiiiSkanda. 

7. Persian incense— in Chinese— ngan si hsiang 1 : Ngan-si is the ancient 
Chinese name of Persia. Ngan si hsiang was used in Chinese to mean two 
different aromatics— one an ancient Iranian product which is vaguely known 
and the other the benjoin. In the Chinese Sanskrit dictionary called Fang yi 
ming yi tsi it is used for Sanskrit guggula “bdellion”. Cf. Laufer— Sino-Iranica, 
pp. 466-67; Pelliot— T’oimg Pao 1912, p. 480. Here it means guggula; in the 
corresponding Sanskrit text also we have the same word. Cf. Section 7 of Fillio- 
zat’s text. 

8. In Chinese transcription fu-lo-kia 2 , which corresponds to bharaka, 
bhalaka . Is it the same as Bhallataka? 

9. Vaidala, in Chinese wei-na-lo 3 , it occurs in the same form in § II, V but 
in § VI, VII, VIII and XII as wei- 7 ia-{-lo=z Vaiclra. I think this is a mistake for 
Vaidya. 

10. Wei-ki r *-~ Filliozat’s text : 8 iva n i rm a lyaguggu l usarsapa 71 im b apatra : So 
it is not clear which tree is meant by wei-ki . 

11. Visnu— the transcription in Chinese is wrong. It is given as Wei- 
po-j-nu— Vipnu. 

12. Niu huang 5 — I think this is a mistake for nin-fen — Skt. gomaya . 

13. po-su-ni~pa-ye = Vasudfpaya ? ; pi-mo-lu-fan-ye = Vimalavandya ? 


FIVE HINAJATIS 


By Atindra Nath Bose 

Side by side with the four varnas constituting the ancient Indian 
society, the social physiognomy of ancient India presents a host of des- 
pised castes and professions represented by the aboriginal races going 
under the general brand of hinajati. The Pali literature picks up five of 
these parian castes for constant mention. The Suttavibhahga Pacit- 
tiya enumerates them in contradistinction from the privileged estates of 
Brahmana and Khattiya : hina ndma jdti canddlajati venajati nesddajdti 
rathakdrajdti pukkusajati esa hina ndma jdti (ii. 2. 1). These five 
appear associated in a conglomerate class of outcastes also m other pas- 
sages (Mn. 93, 96, 129 ; An. II. 85 ; Sn. I. 93 ; Pug. IV. 19). 

I. The Candala 

In Indian tradition the candala has always been the byword for 
subjection and contempt. The earliest references are seen in the 
Yajurveda Samhitas and in the Upanisads. They show clearly that 
the candala was a degraded caste but yield no particulars. 1 2 Fick sug- 
gests that they were originally a tribal body. 13 After the first Aryan 
invasion the conquerors and the conquered were divided into two 
broad social categories— aryavarna and dasavarna. Gradually the ddsa- 
varna or the defeated aboriginals yielded to numerous sub-castes or 
classes in a social hierarchy taking positions according to their loyalty 
to the victors and to the adoption of the foreign culture. Those who 
remained outside the Aryan social scheme were reduced to a medley 
of pariahs and under-dogs. Among these outcastes some were ethnic 
groups, held together by a common race (hinajati) humiliated for 
their despicable callings. The candala was at the bottom of the lad- 
der. The Brahman ical theory that he is the issue of a Sudra husband 
and a Brahmana wife reveals only a jealous attempt to preserve the 
purity of the stock against the growing menace of pratiloma marriage. 


1. Ch. lip., V. 107; 24. 4; Asv. Or. S., iv. 1 Sam. Gr. S., ii. 12 ; vi. 1 etc; 
Vajaseneyi Sam., xxx. 21 ; Tait. Br. iii. 4. 17. 1 ; Br. Up., iv. I. 22, 

2, Die Sociale Gliederung, pp. 204. fi. 
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I£ the children of these marriages did really sink down to the status 
of candalas, certainly that does not explain the origin of the caste and 
Fick’s suggestion seems to be substantially correct. 

That the candalas were aboriginal local tribes with their peculiar 
trades and professions and social customs crystallised later into a caste 
or community under the rigid isolation forced upon them by the 
Aryan or Aryanised society is gathered from the bulk of Pali evidences 
as well as Epic literature. 

The Ramayana depicts the candala in the following strain : “with 
blue complexion, blue robes, dishevelled locks, garlanded from the 
crematory, anointed with ashes from the same and adorned with iron 
ornaments.” 

n l lavastradharo nllah paruso dhvastamurddhajah 
cityamdlyamgardgasca ayasabharano’bhavat (I. 58. ioff.). 

Manu also enjoins that the dress of the candala should consist of 
the garments of the dead and that black iron should be their orna- 
ment (X. 51). 

In the Matanga Jataka he is described as “clad in a bad under- 
garment of red colour round which a belt is tied ; above this a dirty 
upper garment, an earthen pot in hand”— rattadupattam nivdsetva 
kayabandhanam bandhitva pamsukulasarnghdtim parupitva mattika- 
pattarn addya (IV. 379). 

Manu also adds that he is “distinguished by marks at the king’s 
command” (X. 55). Medhatithi understands these as external marks 
such as “axes, adzes and so forth used for executing criminals and 
carried on the shoulder.” Govindaraja explains these as “sticks and 
so forth”, Narayana as “iron ornaments and peacock feathers and the 
like.” But the more plausible is the explanation of Raghavananda, 
that they are to be branded on the forehead and on other parts of the 
body. 

To the candalas were assigned certain despised professions befit- 
ting their rank which they had to pursue hereditarily. The Artha- 
sastra fixes their habitat beside the crematorium (pasandacanddldnam 
smasdnante vasah, II. 4). Manu (X. 51) and Visnu (XVI. 14) ordain 
that their clothes must be the mantles of the deceased. The occupa- 
tion readily suggested by these injunctions is that of burning dead 
bodies. This was presumably not an independent profession but a 
compulsive service imposed on them by the state or society at large. 
Manu says : “In the daytime they may do the work assigned to them 
by order of the king; the corpse of anybody who has no relations 
they must carry out of the house— such is the standing rule” (X.,55). 
According to the commentary on the Silavlmaipsa Jataka, a candala 
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is engaged in removing corpses ( chavachaddaka canddla, III. 195). He 
is certainly the corpse-burner (chavaddhaka) who tops the list of des- 
pised professions in the Milinda (p. 331). 

The cremation of unclaimed dead bodies and those of criminals 
seems to be an associate function of the equally disreputable job of 
an executioner. Manu says : “Criminals they shall kill according to 
the law, by order of the king ; the clothes of the criminal, their beds 
or other ornamental articles they may keep to themselves” (X. 56). 
Visnu says : “A canddla must live by executing criminals sentenced 
to death” (XVI. 11). In the Anusasanaparva his duty is that of the 
public executioner (48. 11). 3 In the Arthasastra it is laid down that 
a canddla is to function for whipping a transgressing woman in the 
centre of the village (III. 3) and for dragging an attempting suicide 
with a rope along the public road (IV. 7). The idea of employing a 
canddla for these purposes was to add an insult to the injury inflicted 
on the culprit. 

The canddla is sometimes seen also in the despised role of a 
hunter. In the Santiparva of the Mahabharata he is an animal-trapper 
in a forest (138. 23) and pursues his trade with a pack of dogs (138. 
1x4). In the Arthasastra occurs a parable which conveys that a 
canddla usually profits by a fight between a dog and a pig (IX. 2). 
Manu assigns only dogs and donkeys as their wealth (X, 51). The 
profession of hunting is assigned to the caste known as nisada and 
the canddla is not commonly seen in this role. This may have been 
an occasional or an additional calling. Or the term canddla may 
have been used in a more generic sense covering all pariahs and out- 
castes among whom the nisada or animal-killer was one. This is the 
more probable explanation as we come across other occupations of a 
canddla which do not fit in with a corpse-carrier or an executioner. 
One is found to earn living by selling fruits out of season but it should 
be remembered that he is a Bodhisatta (Jat. IV. 200). Another is 
found mending old things (jivnapatisamkhdranam karoti, Jat. V. 429). 
The phrase ‘mulavyasanavrttindm’ used in Manu with reference to 
the occupation of a Sopaka Canddla is explained by Narayana and 
Nandana as those who live by digging roots, i.e., in order to sell them 
as medicine. In a Jfuaka story a king is reduced to Candalahood 


3. Gf. a Jataka sketch of the coraghataka : attano carittena pharasunca 
kantakakasanca dddya kdsayanivdsino rattamaladharo (III. 41, 179). The 
canddla customarily wears a garland of red flowers (Jat. III. 30). Their dress 
and ornaments presumably were not uniform since, according to the Smrtis, 
they had them as they found in the corpses brought for cremation. 
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under the fury of his oppressed subjects (VI. 156). Evidently not the 
canddla caste but the general status of outcastes or degraded castes is 
meant. 

The analysis of the phrase canddla-vamsa-dhopanmn which occurs 
in the Dighanikaya (I. i. 13) and in the Citta-sambhttta Jataka is illu- 
minating. Rhys Davids renders it as ‘acrobatic feats by candalas’, 
Rouse as ‘the art of sweeping in the canddla breed ’ and Fick as ‘the 
art of blowing a Candala flute’. The annotation of Buddhaghosa in 
the SumahgalavilasinI clarifies the cryptic expression. He treats the 
phrase as a compound of three separate things. ‘Candala’ means 
'■ayogula-kUa’ a trick with an iron ball (may be the feat of putting 
the shot), ‘varrisa’ is ‘venum ussapetva kilanam a trick with a bam- 
boo pole (may be the pole-vault, climbing the greased pole or poising 
the pole), ‘dhopanam’ is ‘atthidhovanam ’ Here the scholiast refers 
to a barbarian custom in a certain janapada where corpses were not 
burnt but buried and when decomposed, were dug out ; the bones 
were washed and buried again with balms. The funeral rite was ac- 
companied with drinking bouts and gusty wailings.— He cpiotes a pas- 
sage from the Ahguttaranikaya (V. 2 1 G) where the custom called ‘dho- 
panam’ is said to be prevailing, in Southern India and hilariously ob- 
served with feasting, dancing, singing and merrymaking. He adds 
significantly “Idha ekacce pana indajdlena atthidhovanam dhopanam 
ti vadanti.’” > 

Two things are apparent. Firstly, the custom certainly belongs 
to some aboriginal tribes particularly inhabiting southern India and 
presumably to the candalas. Secondly, ‘dhopanam’ is a conjuring 
trick of bone-washing also presumably practised by Candidas. The 
ball-trick and the pole-trick may be acrobatic feats or sleights of hand. 
What is gathered is that the candalas practised various sorts of magi- 
cal and acrobatic feats peculiar to their breed (canddlakammam). 
They displayed their art in public shows or on roadside which brought 
a few coppers from sight-seers. 

The reference in the Ahguttaranikaya to the custom prevailing 
in' southern India weakens the comment of Fick that “the canddla 
village placed in the Citta-Sambhiita Jataka in front of the gate of 
Ujjein and thus to the west of India, may have probably existed only 
in the imagination of the narrator who carried the narrow conditions 
of this home over the whole of India.” 5 There is nothing to show 
conclusively that the canddla caste was peculiar to the social organisa- 
tion in Magadha and Vahga because their modern descendants are 


4. Barua, Barhut, I, 5. Op. Git. p. 204. 
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mostly located there and because Magadha and Videha are referred to 
by Manu as the land of mixed castes. 

The canddla had to remain in strict isolation from civilized con- 
tact and at the bottom of the uncivilised society. “But (unlike all 
other castes) the residences of the Candidas should be outside the 
village”— so ordains Manu (X, 51). “Candidas must live out of the 

town In this their condition is different (from and lower 

than that of the other mixed castes)”— so lays down Visnu (XVI. 14). 
“Endued with a dreadful disposition, he must live in the outskirts of 
cities and towns” (Mbh. XIII. 48. 1). In the Jatakas the canddlas are 
always seen living outside the city gate (bahinagare, IV. 376, 390 ; VI. 
156), in villages and settlements entirely by themselves (mahacanddla- 
gdmako, IV. 200, canddlagama, IV. 376, 390 ; canddlavatakam , VI. 
156). Fahien and Yuan Chwang corroborate the fact that they lived 
outside the city in their own villages. The latter adds that when they 
at all entered the municipal area, they had to travel along the left 
side of the road. 

Elaborate rules of contact fortified the social partition. First 
and foremost, the rules of the table. The Brahmanas of Kasl who 
were thrown out of caste “having been made to taste the leavings of a 
Candida” (ca n dal 1 1 cch i t {, ha I) hat I, a) for their life, retired in shame to 
the kingdom of Mejjha and lived with the king of that country (Jat. 
IV. 376 If.). In Buddha’s own words, food earned by unlawful means 
“is like the leavings of a candala the following Jataka story narrates 
how a Brahmana takes the leavings of a Candala under pressure of 
hunger but later awakes to the disgrace done to his birth, clan and fami- 
ly, vomits out the food with blood and retires into the forest to die for- 
lorn (II. Sail.). The Smrtis prohibit touching a candala by higher castes 
for which purification by bathing is necessary (Apas. II. i. 2. 8; Gaut. 
XIV. 30 ; Manu V. 85 ; Vas XIII. 33 ; Yaj. III. 30). Hence the wind 
and water that carry this contact is equally loathsome. Setaketu, the 
proud Brahmana pupil, loathes the wind that brushes the body of a fel- 
low candiila pupil (Jat. III. 233). Another Brahmana in whose locks 
gets stuck a tooth-stick nibbled by a Candida and carried by river cur- 
rent, reviles and curses the culprit and compels him to move and live 
down-stream (IV. 37(iff.; cf. Vin. IV. 203E). A parable in the Artha- 
sastra shows that “a reservoir of water belonging to canddlas is service- 
able only to Candidas , but not to others...”. Yathd canddlodapdnas 
canddlimdmevopabhogyo ndnyesam evam ayam (I. 14). Even sight of 
and speech to them impurify (Manu, III. 239). Apastamba says : “As 
it is sinful to touch a candala so it is to speak to him or to look at him” 
(II. 1. 2. 8.). A merchant’s daughter and a chaplain’s daughter wash 
their eyes with scented water and turn their back at the sight of 
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canddlas which brings bad luck. The two creatures are beaten to jelly 
by the people who forfeited the expected distribution of free food and 
liquor due to the evil omen (IV. 376 ff., 390 ff.). 

It is sickening to narrate the multifarious disabilities imposed 
upon these people to square up their isolation and to perpetuate their 
subjection and humiliation. “A man who fulfils a religious duty 
should not seek intercourse with them ; their business they should 
conduct among themselves and their marriages they must contract 
with their equals. Their food must be given them by somebody other 
than an Aryan in a broken vessel ; at night they shall not go about in 
the villages or in the towns” (Manu, X. 52 f.). A student of the Vedas 
shall not study in a village where canddlas live nor if a canddla is with- 
in sight (Apas. I. 3. 9. 15-17 ; Gaut. XVI. 19; Vai XIII. 11). “If 
(while reciting the Veda) they hear noises made by outcastes or canddlas 
they shall sit silent and fasting during three days” (Vas. XXIII. 34). 
They are debarred from standing as witness except in case of transac- 
tions in their own community (Arth. III. 11 ; Manu, VIII. 64 ; Nar. I. 
155). For touching one of a higher order they are to be fined (Arth. 
III. 19 ; cf. III. 20). For stealing an animal of a canddla the thief 
is fined half of the standing rate (IV. 10). 

Nothing demonstrates more sharply the social status of a canddla 
than his very frequent classification with a dog (Apas. II. 4. 9. 5 ; Gaut. 
XVII. 24. ; Vas. XXIII. 33). A householder is to practise charity by 
throwing food outside the house on the ground for dogs, canddlas, 
outcastes and crows (Vas. XI. 9 ; Manu, III. 92). In the Mahabharata 
he stands in the company of cows, elephants, dogs, ravens and vultures 
(VI. 29. 13 ; XII. 207. 42ff.). Manu extends the list to pig, cock, ass, 
camel and all and sundry animals (III. 239 ; XII. 52). “Raven of 
ill omen” is the common form of address to him (Jat. III. 233, IV. 
388). But he was not really as well off as these companions. The 
wind and sight of these animals did not pollute an Arya, nor were 
the sacred Vedas profaned at their hearing or by their presence. The 
canddla was lower than the dog and the crow. In the Smrti literature 
the canddla is the lowest of all mortals (Manu, X. 16, 26). 

In popular literature “contemptuous as a canddla” has become 
a proverbial expression. Into the mouth of a young lioness to whom 
a jackal had made a proposal of marriage the words are put— “This 
jackal is considered low and wretched among the fourfooted animals, 
similar to a canddla ( hino patikuttho canddlasadiso, Jat. II. 6). A 
Brahmana designates his adulterous wife as papacandali (IV. 246). 

The story of the Citta-Sambhiita Jataka shows with pathetic 
clarity the mournful lot of these pariahs. Two canddla brothers 
living outside the city, display their simple arts outside the city gates. 
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By accident and no fault of their own their loathsome sight is caught 
by two conceited women. They are mobbed almost to death. The 
thought comes to them “all this misery has come upon us because of 
our birth ; we are not allowed to pursue our own trade” (candalakam- 
mam katuin na sakkhissama). They conceal their birth and go to 
study at Taxila. Here again they are exposed by their dialect ( canda - 
labhasd) and driven out with blows for their audacity of intruding 
into the knowledge which was the preserve of the upper classes. The 
story also demonstrates how complete the isolation was— the isolation 
imposed by all the ingenuity that the priesthood was capable of— that 
in the midst of a population speaking an Aryan dialect they preserved 
even in linguistic matters their racial individuality.” 8 

Was there no mitigation for the candala ? It is admitted that 
the Sastra rules do not reflect truly the actual conditions of society. 
But in this respect at least the popular stories of the Jatakas show that 
reality did not go very far from priestly theory. The few Jataka 
stories that afford casual relief should be taken with some discount, for 
the subject therein is always a Bodhisatta. In one case he dares to 
kick a fellow Brahmana pupil who is defeated in an academic dispute 
and the action is condoned by the teacher (III. 233). We have seen 
that the candala was not at all admitted to the courses of learning. 
Elsewhere he is served by a Brahmana for a charm and the Bodhisatta 
motive comes out in the open when the latter loses it from denying 
his teacher out of shame. The fitting conclusion is the sermon by a 
king that a teacher is always to be respected be he a Sudda, Candala 
or Pukkusa (IV. 200 ff.). In another story a candala who is maltreated 
by a merchant's daughter, lies down in fast for six days at the merchant’s 
doors, obtains the girl for wife and compels her to carry him on her 
back to his village (IV. 376). 7 All available testimony goes to show 
that the fellow would have been flayed or lynched no less than a Negro 
who would show the same temerity with a Yankee woman a few years 
ago. 

In a discourse to the Brahmana Aggikabharadvaja Gotama cites 
the instance of Matahga, 8 a candala who reached the highest fame and 
went to the Bralnnaloka while many high-bred Brahmanas owing to 
their sinful deeds are blamed in this world anal go to hell after death. 
Hence not by birth is one a pariah or a Brahmana, by act one is a 
pariah or a Brahmana (Suttanipata, verses, 138. 142). 

0. Fick, Op. Git. p. 205 . / 

7 . The apology is expressly given -“For the resolve of such a man (Bodfij- 
satta)— so it: is said, always succeeds.” 

8. Cf; Jataka IV.. 376 ff, - vAy : 

87-4 ' .';- v .. vCw ' • G 
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Na jacca vasalo hoti 
Na jacca hoti hrdhmano 
Kammana vasalo hoti 
Kammana hoti hrdhmano. 

But why had he to fall back upon the next world to vouchsafe 
reward or punishment ? The brutal level to which these people were 
kept precluded any question of their admittance to the centres of 
learning and enlightenment. The platitudes of the Suttas go down 
before the hard facts revealed in the Jataka stories. 

II. The Pukkusa 

Nothing can be definitely said about the origin or the occupation 
of these people. Even their name is subjected to a wide range of 
variants. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisacl has Paulkasa, the MaitrayanI 
Sam.fiita spells Puklaka or Pulkaka (1. 6. n), the Vajaseneyi Samhita 
Paulkasa (XXX. 17). The Arthasastra gives Pulkasa. In the Smrtis 
they appear as Pukkasa, while the Pali form is Pukkusa consistently. 
Like the canddla the pukkasa of the Smrtis is a mixed caste, but opi- 
nions differ about his descent. The Arthasastra says that he is the 
issue of a nisdda on an ugra woman (III. 7), Manu (X. 18) and 
Baudhayana (I. 8. 11), on a sudra woman. According to Visnu (XVI. 
5) and Vasistha (XVIII. 5) he is born of a Ksatriya woman by a Vaisya 
father, according to Gautama (IV. 19) by a Sudra father. 

Visnu ordains that the pukkasa must live by hunting (XVI. 9). 
Manu assigns him “catching and killing of animals living in holes” 
along with two other mixed castes, viz, ksattrs and ugras (X. 49). In 
the Pali literature he appears in an altogether different role. The 
commentary on the Silavimamsa jataka explains him as one living by 
removing flowers (pupphachaddakapukkusa, III. 195). The puppha- 
chaddaka also appears in the Milinda in a circle of despised castes and 
professions (p. 331). In the Theragatha his occupation appears to 
fee the removing of faded flowers from temples and palaces. Fick is 
thus led to state : “I don’t believe that the Pukkusas were a special 
professional class but a race that lived generally by hunting and only 
occasionally by dirty work, like cleaning temples and palaces.” 9 Dham- 
mapala’s commentary however, throws more light on his functions. 
Thera Sunita born as a pupphachaddaka, earned his living as a street- 
sweeper, not making enough to kill his hunger. In early dawn he 

9. Op. Cit. p. 206. On the Pukkustij Rhys Davids says in the Pali Dic- 
tionary,— “name of a (non-Aryan) tribe, lienee designation of a low social clapSy 
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cleared the streets of Rajagaha, collecting scraps, rubbish and so on 
into heaps, and filling therewith the baskets he carried on a yoke. 

Whatever their origin and profession, one thing remains certain, 
—that they were a despised race whose lot was almost as bad as that 
of the candala. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad Paulkasa is the name 
of a despised race of men along with the canddla (IV. 3. 22). In Manu 
(XII. 55) and in the Yajnavalkya (III. 20) they are classed with 
canddlas and various breeds of animals as creatures in whose wombs 
a Brahmanicide is born. In the Anusasanaparva they are the 
progeny of the canddlas, eat the flesh of asses, horses and elephants, and 
just like the canddlas wear clothes procured by stripping human corps- 
es and eat off broken earthenware (48. 24). In the Jatakas they are 
very commonly bracketed with the canddlas. Like that of their bed- 
fellows their sight was unseemly. Elder Sunlta plied his trade in 
early dawn obviously to escape sight. When Buddha was approach- 
ing with his train, finding no place to hide in on the road, he placed 
his yoke in a bend of the wall and stood as if stuck to the wall. He 
speaks of himself in the Theragatha : “Of low family am I, I was 
poor and needy. Low was the work I did, namely that of removing 
faded flowers. I was despised by man, held in low esteem and re- 
proved.” 10 

Nice kulamhi jdlo ’ham daliddo appabhojano ; 

htnam kammarn matnam dsi, ahosim pnpphachaddako, 620 

jigucchito mannssdnam paribhuto ca vambhito 

nicarn manam karitvana vandissam bahukam janam. 621. 

III. The Nesada * ’ 

According to the Arthasastra and the Dharmasastras, the nisada 
is the offspring of a Brahmana by a Sudra woman. Fick groups him 
like the candala and the piikkusa among the “ethnic castes” held to- 
gether by a common race. The derivation of the word (m-down, sad- 
settle) indicates those who have settled down, i. e., the settled abori- 
ginals. 11 As pointed out by Macdonell and Keith, 12 this view of We- 
ber is supported by the fact that the ritual of the Visvajit sacrifice 
requires a temporary residence with nisddas ; for the nisddas who 


the members of which are said (in the Jatakas) to earn their living by means 
of refuse-clearing.” 

10. Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 159. 

xi. Rhys Davids gives in Pali Dictionery ‘one who lies in wait’, 
xg. Vedic Index. 
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would permit an Aryan to reside temporarily amongst them, must 
have been partially amenable to Aryan influence. But the name ap- 
pears in early Vedic literature also as a general term for the non-Aryan 
tribes outside the Aryan organisation like the Siidras ; for Aupa- 
manvava (Yaska : Nirukta, iii. 8) took the five peoples (panca janah) 
to be the four castes (catvaro varndh) and the nisddas and the commen- 
tator Mahidhara explains the word where it occurs in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita as meaning a Bhilla or Bhil (XVI. 27 ; cf. XXX. 8). 

Apparently, the nisddas were originally a tribal group who lived 
mainly by hunting and fishing, the professions which represent the 
lowest stage of human culture. In India these boi'e the additional 
stigma of killing living beings. 18 This stigma and the consequent 
isolation retarded racial admixture and these people retained their 
tribal characteristic within the Aryan structure. In the Pali and 
Sanskrit literature we hear not only of villages and settlements but 
also of states, kings and armies of nisddas. The legal definition of 
their origin however shows that the racial isolation gradually slackened 
under the stress of material circumstances. A Brahmana youth adopts 
the occupation of a hunter when he cannot maintain himself by any 
other art and dwells in a border village or outside city gate (jat. II. 
200; VI. 170). Among the ten callings of a straying Brahmana ap- 
pears the hunter’s (IV. 361 ff.). The profession followed by the entire 
branch of a low race took the shape of a caste when it was reinforced 
by infiltration from higher caste-oi'ders. 

It is not to be supposed that the profession of animal killing was 
confined to a specific tribe or caste or that all those who took to it 
received the stamp of the specific caste-denomination nisada. 
Manu assigns slaughter of wild animals to the mixed castes of Medas, 
Andhras, Cuncus and Madgus, of cave-dwelling animals to Pukkusas, 
Ksattrs and Ugras while reserving killing of fiish to Nisadas (X. 48!.). 
Elsewhere the snaring of animals is attributed as a supplementary occu- 
pation to the mixed caste of Sairandhra (X. 32). Megasthenes’ fourth 
.class of population consists of aboriginals herdsmen and hunters-" those 
.who alone are allowed to kill animals,” representing a professional class 
-rather than a tribal or caste group. What may be inferred is that these 
professions were pursued more or less by all aboriginals , although the 
nisada tribes were hunters par excellence, so much so that a profession- 
al hunter came to be called a nisada in popular parlance whatever his 
tribal origin. 

13. dusitah sarvalokesu nisadatvarh gamisyati 

pranatipatanimlo nimnukrosatam gaiah. 

Ram. I. 59. 21. 
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The strictly professional name as distinguished from the racial is 
'luddaka' for hunter and ‘kevatta’ (Sans. Kaivarta) for the fisherman 
or boatman. In the Pali works we come across the vaitciaaluddaho 
(jat. I. 208, 49,4; II. 119,), the godhaluddako ( 1 . 488; III. 107), the 
tiHiraluddako "(III. 64), the migaluddako (II. 153 ; III. 49, 170, 185) 
according as the hunter or fowler specialised in stalking a particular 
beast or bird and purveyed its flesh. The kaivarta likewise seems to 
be a professional and not a tribal name. It does not appear in the 
Smrti lists of mixed castes. According to the nomenclature of Manu 
the caste naai ^corresponding to the fishing profession is mdrguva or 
ddsa begotten by a nisdda on an dyogava woman (another mixed caste) 
and “subsisting by working as a boatman whom the inhabitants of 
•\rva\arta cal! a kainxtrla” (X. 34). The nisdda king Guha is seen 
ready with his flotilla of 500 boats and hundreds of kaivarta soldiers 
in anticipation of Bharata’s hostility to Rama (Ram. II. 84. 8). With- 
in the profession of a nisdda fishing appears as a matter of course, 
as nint h as hunting (Mbh. I. 38 ; Jat. VI. 71b). 

As these people excelled in bagging the different species of the 
fourfooted, feathered and finny races, their arts, appliances and accom- 
plices differed accordingly. The quail-trapper nets quails by gathering 
the birds with the imitation of the note of a quail (Jat. I. 308, 434 ; 
II. 1 1 3) anti the partridge-catcher snares his preys by means of a decoy 
bird (111. 64). 14 The iguana-trapper goes to the forest to dig out 
iguanas with spades anti dogs (godhdhilam bhmdanatthdya kudddlam 
gahetvd sunahhehi saddhim amnnani pdvisi, I. 488). The deerstalker 
marks the whereabouts of deer from their foot-prints traced from the 
water-place, sets the toils (migaluddako vaddhamayam pdsam oddetva 
agxmdsi, If. 153) and bags his victim with sword and spear (asm ca 
sal tin ca. III. 187). Bows and arrows instead of the snare and the 
sword or spear were also used (II. 200). For fishing purposes, nets 
were the commonest instruments while the line (bdlisiko balisena 
maccha uddharati. Mil. P. 412 ; cf. Jat. I. 482) and the wicker-cage 
( kummdni I. 427) set in pits and holes of rivers (nadikandarddisu, II. 
238) were also in use. It is not always however that the nesdda spe- 
cialises in killing a particular animal and very often all manner of 
birds, beasts and fishes come within his pursuit (II. 200 ; VI. 71 f., 170). 

The professional hunter of course sells his bag,— beast, bird or fish, 
at the market-place in the adjoining city. He may have a modest 
catch that can be carried on a pole (VI. 170) or there may be a wind- 


14. Just like his modern prototype. The santhalas; kols and other abori- 
ginals still catch partridges and doves by the same artifice. 
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fall so that he drives a cart-load of venison (III. 49). The hunters 
probably disposed of their booty to the retailers who ran stalls of differ- 
ent varieties of flesh in the market-place. 13 There were also people 
who did not dispose of their prize but lived upon them direct. “Cer- 
tain men of the marches (of Benares) used to make a settlement wher- 
ever they could best find their food, dwelling in the forest, and killing 
for meat for themselves and their families the game which abounded 
there’’ (IV. 289). This is reminiscent of the accounts of Diodorus 
and Arrian of the wild nomadic tribes who lived on chase outside 
human dwellings. As the conquerors appropriated land of the supe- 
rior grade, the more conservative of the original settlers withdrew to 
the marches where land offered little attraction to the tiller. Hunt- 
ing, animal-keeping and free-booting became the occupation of these 
Bohemians. They were less amenable to Aryan Culture and conse- 
quently accorded a more dishonourable status than their more settled 
compatriots. 

It is not possible with available data to fix the geographical regions 
where the hunting and fishing folk were mainly located. Probably 
they were scattered all over the country, generally grouped in their 
own villages, situated outside the borders of cities as usual with other 
despised professions and castes, and generally fitted in a structure of 
communal economy. They are referred to as plying their nets jointly 
and as being obedient to one another’s bidding ( anyonyavasavarttinah 
Mbh. XIII. 50). Elder Yasoja was born at the gate of the city of 
Savatthi in a fishers’ village, as the son of the headman of the 500 fisher- 
men’s families who fish together in the river Aciravatx Therag. W. 
243 ff. The anglers (balisika) in another village are in the habit of 
sharing their prize as it appears from a ruse planned by one of them 
who had a snag in his tackle and took it to be a big fish : 

puttakam matu santikam pesetva pativissakehi saddhim kalaham 
kdrapemi, evam ito na koci kotthasam paccdsimsissali (Jat. I. 482). 

Elder Losaka Tissa was born in a fishing village of a thousand 
families (kidasahassavase kevattagdme) in Kosala of which the 1000 
heads went together to fish in river and pool (I. 234). Elsewhere 
fishing nisadas are found to live in a remote region in the midst of 
the ocean (samudrakuksavekante nisaddlayamuttamam, Mbh. I. 28), 
The fishing tribes of the western countries brought tribute to Yudhis- 
thira (II. 32. 10). In a Jataka story are found two villages of hunters 

15. Go ghat aka, orohhiko, sukariko , magaviko, sakuntiko etc. are butchers 
in different varieties of flesh and not keepers or hunters of different animals, 
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near Benares on the two banks of a river each with a chief over its 
500 families (VI. 71 f.) A nesadagama near Benares is very common 
reference (II. 36 ; IV. 413 ; V. 337 ; Therig. Com. 291 ff.) and such 
villages are seen as early as in the Latyayana Srauta Sutra (VIII. 2. 8). 

Von Schroeder suggests identification of the nisadas with Nysaeans 
who, according to the Greek memoirs sent an embassy to Alexander 
when he was in the land of the Asvakas. 10 The identification however 
is doubtful. Varahamihira recognises a kingdom (rastra) of the nisadas 
in the south-east of the Madhyadesa (Br. Sarn. XIV. 10). Guha’s 
principality was situated on the banks of the Ganges beyond Kosala 
with the city of Srhgavera (Ram. II. 50 ; 83. 19). 

The nesada w r as despised both for his profession and for his birth. 
His was a despicable pursuit (Indddcara khuddacara’ ti, Dn. XXVII. 
25). That animal-killing was stigmatised is evident throughout the 
Jatakas. It is among the ten pursuits of straying Brahmanas. A king 
asks a hunter to give up his calling and adopt agriculture, trade and 
usury (IV. 422). A setthi’s son also dissuades a luddaka from his pro- 
fession (III. 51). It is given that these ill-behaved people (dussilanam 
migaluddaka-macchabandhddinam ) receive but do not follow the law 
(III. 170). In the Mahabharata a long tribute is paid by Sakra to the 
nisada king Nala who is well-versed in all duties, conducts himself 
always with rectitude, has studied the Vedas. . . .leads a life of harm - 
less-ness unto all creatures, is truth-telling and firm in his vows and in 
his house the gods are ever gratified by sacrifices held according to the 
ordinance. In that tiger among men— that king resembling a loka- 
pala in truth, forbearance, knowledge, asceticism, purity, self-control 
and perfect tranquillity of soul. . .and so on (III. 58. 8-11). Accord- 
ing to the Brahmanical rules a Sudra is not allowed to read the Vedas 
nor to perform sacrifices, not to speak of a nisada. The picture is 
unreal and the encomiums may not be taken to suggest that the nisada 
who gave up his trade was promoted from his order to higher ranks. 

A more realistic account is that of the nisada king Guha who 
claims Rama’s friendship and is embraced by the latter. But neither 
Rama nor Bharata accepted the food offered by him. Unlike the Va- 
nara and the Raksasa allies, the nisada king does not figure in the sacri- 
ficial rites and public jubilations held after Rama’s return from exile 
to Ayodhya. The nisada was a despised creature both by birth and 
profession and stood just above the candala and the pukkusa in the 
scale of social gradation. 


*6. Indiens Literatur und Cultur, p. 366, 
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IV. The Vena 

Like the nesdda, the vena and the rathakara were according to 
Rhys Davids “aboriginal tribes who were hereditary craftsmen in these 
crafts.” 17 Fick describes them as “professional castes” or “non-Aryan 
races” who, although they stood on a higher culture-level than the 
hunting and fishing races, engaged in branches of profession the prac- 
tice of which presupposed no acquaintance with metals and their em- 
ployment and were therefore held in low esteem by the Aryans who 
worked with iron instruments”. 18 The Aryans advancing along the 
Gangetic plains gave the original settlers names after the material with 
which they worked. Thus the ‘bamboo-worker’ and the ‘carriage- 
builder’ became names of tribes or castes (Jati). 

The vena, literally, is one working with bamboo reeds. In the 
Vedas, venu is mentioned as reed of bamboo ; but vena, vaina or venu- 
kara are not seen. 19 Apart from the Pali passages referred to above, 
the vena appears at the end of the Milinda list of crafts and professions 
along with the chavaddhaka, pupphachaddaka and nesdda. In a 
jataka verse the pent is bracketted with the Candida (sic) as a term of 
rebuke (V. 306). The venukdra or velukdra who goes into the forest 
with his knife to collect a bundle for his trade (Jat. IV. 251) is prob- 
ably another name of the same “functional caste” who ranks in the 
conventional fashion along with the Candida, pukkusa and rathakara 
in the Lalitavistara as hmakula in which a Bodhisatta is not reborn 
(Ch. III). 

The tribal craft of these people was working with reeds, i. e. 
basket-making and flute-making. Dhammapala explains them as a 
caste working on willows and reeds (venim vd ti venajdtikd vilivakdra- 
nalakdra, Pv-A. p. 175). The Jataka commentary on venl (V. 306) 
explains it by tacchikd — a carpenter’s widow. 20 Probably the original 
bamboo-working race w r as not always rigidly identified with his profes- 
sion. Manu defines the function of the vena as playing drums (X. 
49) while the craft of making baskets and other things with cleft bam- 
boos is ascribed to the pdndusaupaka caste originating from the 
Candida (Mbit. XIII. 48. 26 ;'cf. Manu, X. 37). 


17. Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. I, p. 100. 

18. Op. cit. p. 208. 

19. In the Arthasastra, the vaina is the issue of an Ambastha on a Vaidehaka 
■woman (III. 7). 

so. Thus one despised caste is explained by means of another. In the 
Vtdic literature the taksaka or joiner appears in a low role. 
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V. The Rathakara 


The Rathkara or chariot-maker is in the Atharva-veda one of those 
subject to the king (III. 5. 6) apparently standing as an example of 
the industrial population. It appears definitely as a caste-name in the 
Yajurveda Samhitas (Kath. XVII. 13 ; Mait. II. 9. g ; Vaj. XVI. 17 ; 
XXX. 6) and in the Brahmanas (Tait. I. 1. 4. 8 ; III. 4. 2. 1 ; Sat, 
XIII. 4/2. 17). In the Yajnavalkya he is the progeny of a mahisya 
(Ksatriya father 4 -Vaisya mother) and a karani (Vaisya father-j-Sudra 
mother). In later literature he is a caste below the Vaisya but supe- 
rior to the Sudra. 21 His is a functional caste like the taksaka and the 
dhaivara, the carpenter and the fisherman respectively in the Vedic 
literature, held as inferior to the arya orders. His further deteriora- 
tion is social esteem is exhibited in the Pali texts quoted above. In 
the K handahala Jataka he figures in a low series with the pukkusa 
and the vesa (VI. 142). 22 

This rathakara whose very appellation indicates the function of 
chariot-building, became associated in course of time with a new craft, 
that of working on leather. Probably this transformation from a 
comparatively less to a more disrespectable pursuit took place in the 
Gangetic regions and probably this also explains the consequent deter- 
ioration in social status of the caste as seen in Pali literature. In the 
Majjhima the artisan who is shaping an axle of a chariot (rathassa 
nemim) is not a rathakara but a ydnakdra (I. g). In the Jataka verses 
the metaphor occurs twice,— “just as the rathakara cuts the shoe accord- 
ing to the skin” (rathakaro va cammassa parikantam upahanam,, IV. 
172 ; rathakaro va parikantam upahanam, VI. 51). In the first, the 
commentary explains rathakara as cammakaro. The commentary on 
the Petavatthu also explains ralhakarin as cammakarin (III. 1. 13). 
But certainly there was no complete overlapping of the two crafts in the 
same caste, for the cammakdra and the rathakara are both mentioned 
side by side in the Milinda list referred to above. 23 

That the two were not identified is also proved by the enumera- 
tion of the cammakdrasippam among the set of despised callings cited 
in contradistinction from the despised castes. The occupation of a 

21. Weber: Indische Studien 10, 12, 13. Hillebrandt suggests that the 
Anu tribe formed the basis of this caste, referring to their worship of the Rbhus 
who are chariot-makers par excellence. Vedische Mythologie, 3, 152 f. 

22. In the Arthasastra, the rathakara’ s is a profession prescribed for the 
mixed caste of Vainya (III. 7), but in the previous chapter, it is a caste-name. 

23. Cowell and Rouse find a puzzle in this dual function of the Rathakara 
and take refuge in the suggestion that he might be the worker of wooden shoes. 
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cobbler was held disreputable in all quarters. Manu assigns working 
in leather to the mixed castes o£ karavara and dhigvana (X. 36. 49): 
this karavara again, is said to be begotten by a carmakara on a nisada 
woman (Mbh. XIII. 48. 2 6). 24 Food offered by the shoe-maker is 
not to be taken by a Brahmana (Mbh. XII. 37. 31). Even trading in 
iron and leather is censurable (vikrayarn lohacarmanah, XII. 395. 5k). 

The leather-worker’s was a developed art. He did not make 
shoes only. He prepared leather-sack holding a hogshead’s weight 
(hum b hakaragdh i liam cammabhastarn ), 2S leather ropes and straps, shoes 
“big enough for an elephant”, and leather parachute ( cammachatta ) 
by means of which a hunter flies down a mountain (Jat. V. 45k). He 
xvorked shields of 100 layers, of superb workmanship ( phalasatam 
cammam hontlmantlsunitthitam, VI. 454). He is among the eighteen 
senis of artisans who build a king’s dwellings in Uttarapancala (VI. 
427 )- ' ; 

The Mleccha and the Apasada 

The conventional Pali list does not certainly exhaust the medley 
of castes and tribes who either because of their race or for low occupa- 
tions remained outside the pale of the Aryan culture. Under the 
general brand of mleccha passed the procession of indegenous and 
foreign barbarians in the Epics,— the Pahlavas, Sakas, Yavanas, Kam- 
bojas, Kiratas, Cinas, Hunas and so forth. Sinful races who act like 
candalas , ravens and vultures are Andhakas, Guhas, Pulindas, Sava r as, 
Cucukas and Madrakas in the South and Yaunas, Kambojas, Ganclbaras 
and Kiratas in the North (Mbh. XII. 207. 428:.). The Yonas, Kam- 
bojas and Gandharas were settled in the North-West-Frontier Province. 
Among the Yonas the Brahmana and the Sramana had no foothold in 
Asoka’s time (R.E.,V). Among them and the Kambojas, it is said in the 
Majjhima, there were only two castes, dry a and dasa (d’eva vanna ayyo 
c’eva ddso ca) and where a dasa can be an ary a and an dry a a dasa (Sut. 
93). The Andhras occupied the land beyond the Godavari,— the 
southern part of the Central Provinces and the Nizam’s dominions. 
The Pulindas, though scattered over many provinces appear mainly 


24. According to Manu, however, by a nisada man on a vaideha woman, 
' 25. Cf. the cammamaluka or the leather sack used to carry earth dug out 
of a tunnel (Jat. VI. 432). 

■ 26. phalasatappamSnarh bahukhare khdddpetva mudubhavath upanita‘ 
cammam,— Com. 
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in the north and north-east of the Andhras (R. E. XIII). 27 . The 
Abhiras who earned notoriety as a tribe of robbers (Ram. VI. 22. 3 of.) 
infested the western coast south of Guzrat. 

In the Arthasastra, the mle echos figure as savage, barbarian tribes 
inhabiting the frontiers (VII. 10, 14; XII. 4). They are associated 
with criminals (XIII. 5) and the sardonic author finds in them a good 
recruiting ground for spies and agents provocateures (I. 12, XIV. 1). 

To Megasthenes some of these tribes were reported as pigmies 
waging war with cranes and partridges ; to the author of the Periplus 
they are savage and cannibal races— the Cirrhadoe, the Bargysi, the 
Horse- faces and long-faces who inhabited the North or the Himalayan 
valleys. 

Apart from these the Smrtis enumerate as many as fifteen mixed 
castes (apasada) ascribing some particular infamous occupation to each 
of them. The elaborate regulations on these mixed castes and their 
unmitigated denunciation would not have been necessary unless there 
was a real menace to the purity of the Aryan stock from connubial 
relations with non-Aryan tribes. Racial admixture was laid under the 
strictest interdict and the progeny of the violation of Aryan blood, 
relegated to fill sorts of impure crafts and callings, were debased into 
the lowest stratum of social conformation. 


D. R. Bhandarkar ; Asoka, pp. 35!!. 
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ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE PALAS 
& THE SENAS 

(continued from p. 219, Vol. VII, no. 2.) 

By Benoy Chandra Sen 

Two dsignations in particular seem to bear the mark of such a 
tendency in the policy of the State crystallising into a definite shape, 
viz., Mahakumardmatya and Mahdsamanta. The officer styled Mahd- 
kumdrdmdtya was evidently appointed to exercise a sort of general 
control over and guide the conduct of the Kumar amaty as, and the 
officer designated Mahdsamanta was entrusted with similar functions 
in regard to the feudatories of the king. Kumar amaty as are 
known to have been employed in the Gupta period as district officers 
working under the direction of provincial governors. The appoint- 
ment of a Mahakumardmatya and a Mahdsamanta shows that the Pala 
kings were well aware of the inherent evils and dangers of an imperial 
system, often originating from maladministration of provincial officers 
and the recalcitrance and disloyalty of feudatories, which they were 
anxious to eliminate by bringing them under a system of unified con- 
trol. It cannot be claimed, however, that the Palas originated a novel 
policy, for many of such designations with the prefix ‘Maha’ occur 
in several earlier inscriptions. It may be mentioned here that in the 
list of officials supplied by the Manahali grant of Madanapala there is 
the mention of a Mahdsandhivigrahika, while the grant itself is asso- 
ciated with a Sdndhivigrahika as its Dutaka. Similarly, the Bangarh 
list, if it includes a Mahamantri 1 , will prove the existence of such a 
high office in addition to those of Mantrins, one of whose names seems 
to be given as that of the Dutaka. Among the other officers named in 
the Pala inscriptions, the Mahakdrttakrtika is sure to attract special 
attention ; the Karttakrtika of the Mallasarul inscription (6th century 
A.D.) is already a familiar figure. Perhaps it will not be a mistake to 
suppose that in the imperial system of the Palas there was room 
for many Karttakrtikas, Pratiharas , Dandandyakas, etc., as well 
as Samantas and Kumdrdmatyas, spread over a wide geographical area, 
and that heads were appointed at the centre to keep them under pro- 


1, Gaudalekhamala, p. 96. R, D, Banerji reads 'tnahamatya’ (L 33), Ep. 
Ind., XIV, p. 326. ''| M 
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per control and maintain some uniformity in the policy and conduct 
of government in so far as they were dependent upon these different 
classes of officers and supporters of the State. The Mahasdndhivigra- 
hika, who figures in the Bhagalpur grant, being in charge of Peace and 
War, must have occupied a specially important place, as the Palas 
throughout had a military career, having been required to fight against 
a series of external enemies for defensive as well as offensive purposes. 
The Bhuvaneswar (?) Prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva gives the account of 
a Brahmin family which produced some successive generations of 
Sandhivigrahikas. The earliest of them probably served under a 
Candra king described in the inscription as the ruler of Vanga. 
Bhatta Bhavadeva himself was engaged as such a minister under Hari- 
varmadeva who appears to have been a king of the Varman dynasty 
which supplanted the Candras in East Bengal. It is necessary to take 
note of the fact that Adideva, the first in the family that had settled at 
Siddhala in Radha (West Bengal) to adorn the office of a minister, has 
been given several epithets or designations. He was the Visrdma- 
saciva, the Mahamantri, the Mahapatra and the Sdndhivigrahl of a 
king of Vanga. He enjoyed the greatest confidence of his master as 
he was allowed, not in his private capacity, but as a Saciva, to enjoy 
the company of the king when he was free from all preoccupations ; 
that is to say, matters of statecraft used to be discussed in complete 
privacy between these two persons. He, therefore, has been rightly 
■described as the Chief Mantrin ( Mahamantri ), i.e., the chief of the 
royal advisers or counsellors ; and the designation ‘Sdndhivigrahl’ 
shows that as the Visrdmasaciva and Mahamantri of the king he 
specially concerned himself with questions of war and peace. Al- 
though no such particular designations have been applied to the 
Brahmins whose activities are recorded in the Badal Prasasti, it appears 
highly probable that functions denoted by these titles were similarly 
entrusted to them by the Pala monarchs under whom they served. 
An outstanding personality, Bhatta Bhavadeva, who flourished in a 
subsequent period, serving under Harivarmadeva, has been described 
as his Mantrasakti-saciva (verse 16) 2 whose ministry was probably res- 
ponsible for the victory of the king over the Nagas, and, among other 
things, for the long reign which he enjoyed. There seems to be no 
doubt that his functions were the same as those of his ancestor Adi- 
deva ; he was a Mantrl and Saciva like him, his principal authority 
being associated with Mantrasakti which means the policy of war and 
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peace. s The inscription seems to contain a hint that his son was also 
a high officer who had a practical knowledge of Danda-niti (verse 16). 
It is claimed in the Bhuvaneswar inscription, that Bhatta Bhavadeva 
was well acquainted with the Vedas, the Agamas, the Arthasastra, the 
science of medicine, the science relating to the use of arms, Siddhdnta, 
Tttnl.ru, Ganita, the Phalasamhitas (Astrology), and that he was the 
author of a treatise on Hordsdstra (Horoscopy) and also works on 
Mlmdmsa philosophy and the Dharmasastra. Three extant texts, the 
authorship of which belongs to Bhavadeva, viz., the T autdtitamata- 
tilakn, the Knrmdnusthdna-paddhati or Dasakarma-paddhati and the 
Prdyascittaprakarana (the first treatise being on Mimamsd and the two 
others on Smrti), substantiate the evidence of the inscription as they are 
actual proofs of his scholarship and literary activity. Madanapala 
was served by a Sdndhivigrahika named Bhimadeva appointed as the 
messenger of the Manahali grant. Laksmanasena was also served 
by a scholar-minister, Halayudha (a Brahmin of this name is mentioned 
in the Edilpur grant of Kesavasena). 3 4 Elarighosa served as a Sdndhi- 
vigrahika under Vallalasena, who performed the duties of a Dutaka 
in connexion with the grant recorded in the Naihati copper-plate. 
Laksmanasena’s Sdndhivigrahika was entrusted with the work of a 
messenger in connexion with his Tarpandighi, Govindapur and Anu- 
lia grants. Sdndhivigrahika Nanisimha serving under Visvarupasena 
carried out similar duties in respect of the Sahitya Parishat grant. 

The Mahaksapatalika appearing for the first time in the Bhagal- 
pur grant must have been the officer in charge of Accounts. The 
Gupta inscriptions show that there was often a number of Pustapalas 
who had to be consulted at the time of sale of lands by Government. 
The Mahaksapatalika was stationed at the centre of the empire, and it 
was a part of his duties to supervise the whole department of Records 
with branches probably in the different provincial towns and cities. 5 

Among officials connected with the central administration or 
executive, the nature of whose duties and functions is being investigat- 

3. The Junagarh inscription of Rudradeva (150 A.D.) mentions two classes 
of Sacivas, viz., Karma-sacivas and Mantra-sacivas, see Ep. Ind., VIII. The success 
of Rajyapala is attributed to his possession of the threefold strength constituted 
by utsaha (energy), mantra (counsel) and prabhu (authority); see for instance 
the Amgachi grant; Ep. Ind., XV (v. 9), p. 296. 

4. IB., pp. 121 ff. PpPis ■ ■ 

5 - See IB., App. to, p. 186 ; Antiquities, p. 133 ; Fleet GII., p. 190, n. 2. 
The Arthasastra of Kautilya gives a detailed account of the duties attached to 
the Aksapatala under Gananikyadhikara (II, 7). Among such duties particular 
attention may be given to those connected with the [compilation and preserva- 
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ed, may be mentioned the Pramatr, who seems to have been concerned 
as a judge with civil cases only. Vogel 0 on the authority of the chroni- 
cler Srivara is pei'suaded to conclude that this officer was entrusted 
with the administration of justice, but the passage quoted by him seems 
to show that the scope of his work was limited to cases relating to dis- 
putes regarding property. The title Rajasthaniya, where it occurs 
singly, is taken by Bhagawanlal Indraji to mean ‘a political agent,’ 
and by Biihler the official who carries out the object of protecting the 
subjects and gives them shelter, i.e:, a Viceroy. Stein 7 shows that this 
office was connected with the administration of justice, and Vogel , 8 
accepting this meaning, adds that the Rajasthaniya performed duties 
equivalent to those of Chief Justice. This designation appears in 
some places to form a compound with ‘uparika’ (a provincial gover- 
nor ?). In such cases it is probably meant, if the interpretation by 
Stein and Vogel is to be accepted, that the administrator of a province, 
besides being an executive officer, also performed judicial duties. 
It should be noted here that in the Badal Prasasti king Narayanapala 
is referred to in its verse No. 20 as yasyanalpamater-ameya-yasaso 
Dharmmdvata.ro’ vadat. In what sense this expression has been used 
here may be understood from the Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva, in 
which Gonandana Kovida (scholar) is described as engaged in the post 
of Dharmadhikara (Dharmm-ddhikdr-arppita . . .). The Nalanda grant 
of Devapala is referred to in that inscription as dharmmadhikdra , 
which has been translated by Hirananda Sastri as ‘religious undertak- 
ing.’ In the light of the evidence contained in the Kamauli Plate it 
will be more reasonable to hold that there was a department styled 
Dharmadhikara (Dharmadhikarana), and that the Nalanda grant was 
regarded as a matter which pertained to that department. The essen- 
tial function of this department must have been connected with the 
issue of grants, as both the Nalanda and Kamauli grants show, and 
that it usually worked in co-operation specially with the department 
of Sandhi and Vigraha, as the messengers of many of the available 
grants are found to have been those in charge of that portfolio . 9 It 

tion of the] history of customs, professions and transactions of countries, villages, 
families and corporations ; the gains in the form of gifts to the king’s countries, 
their title to possess and enjoy lands, remission of taxes allowed to them, etc. 

6. Antiquities, pp. 122-23. 

7. Rajat. (Stein’s Translation), Vol. 1, p. 3 ion. 

8. Antiquities, p. 122. 

9 The Damodarpur Plate No. 5 also contains a passage which refers to 
dharmmadhikara, see Ep. Ind., XV, p. 143 where a similar explanation is pos- 
sible. 
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is clear at any rate that the term Dharmu has not been used in the 
Badal Prasasti in the sense of Rdjadharma, but in a specific sense, 
probably in the sense of justice. If so, it will be difficult to hold that 
the king himself had no' part to play in the administration of justice 
which used to be carried on through officials only. He probably 
served as the highest court of appeal while the normal judicial duties 
were left in the hands of others. The Sarabhanga’s functions are not 
quite clear. If the term means one who pierces with arrows, it will 
still not give a definite idea of his official work. The designation is 
used only in the inscriptions of Devapala and the Nalanda grant of 
Dharmapala. Its occurrence in the Camba inscriptions has been 
noticed by Vogel. According to Dr. R. G. Basak , 10 the designation 
may have been applied to superior military officers in the Army, 
equipped with bows and arrows. The designation, however, does not 
contain any element indicative of this position of superiority among 
men of a certain class, as understood by this scholar. The Sarabhanga 
may have been an officer whose usual function was to accompany the 
king on his hunting expeditions, if the use of arrows was the charac- 
teristic mark of his service, and to look after all business relating to 
such activities of his master. The Duta-praisanika was another officer 
connected with the central executive. As the designation clearly 
shows, he was in charge of the department concerned with the despatch 
of envoys to friendly states on diplomatic business. This Depart- 
ment must have worked in co-operation with the department of war 
and peace controlled by the Mahdsdndhivigrahika. The Dasapara- 
dhika was in charge of cases relating to the commission of “the ten 
offences.” 

The Ksetrapa was probably the officer in charge of all matters con- 
cerning cultivated lands. His department must have kept an account of 
every holding paying taxes to the king, and as such its activities were co- 
ordinated with those of the Mahdksapatalika and his staff. Besides the 
various officers mentioned, there were some who cannot be regarded as 
having been directly associated with the conduct of central or provincial 
administration. They do not appear to have been departmental heads 
like others. When designations to be applied to them are mentioned, 
it should be presumed that a group of individual officers enjoying the 
same rank in each case and performing duties of the same nature are 
meant. There must have been a number of Prdntapdlas (governors 
of borders) and also several Kotlapdlas. Such officers may have been 
responsible not to the Provincial government but to the military 
department, the supreme head of which was the Senapati or the Maha- 

10. Pala-Samrajycr sasana-pranali, PravasI, B. S. 1343, Asvin, pp. 1-9. 
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dandanayaka. It will appear that the jurisdiction of provincial govern- 
ment became narrower owing to the separation of military duties • 
from the executive. But as it is not known definitely whether the 
Prdntapalas and the Kottapdlas owed their allegiance to the provincial 
governors within whose areas their spheres of activity may have fallen, 
it will be impossible to form the hypothesis from the mere mention 
of these designations that Government by appointing those officers 
were actuated by a policy of checking the prospect of an easy victory 
for any movement of provincial independence that might be set afoot 
by a disloyal, disaffected or ambitious governor of a district or 
province. 

The inscriptions of the Gandras, the Varmans and the Senas show 
a large measure of agreement with the inscriptions of the Palas in 
respect of those portions which refer to the administrative machinery. 
Apart from minor modifications of official designations, the principal 
omissions in the former group of inscriptions are those of the Pranta- 
pala , the Mahakumdramatya, the Gramika. The Rampal inscription 
of Sri-Candra omits the Rdjasthdnlyoparika , u but this record of the 
Candra dynasty, the Belava copper-plate grant of Bhojavarman of the 
Yadava family, and the grants of the Senas mention the Antaranga- 
Brhaduparika. Two new additions are the Mahavyuhapati (the chief 
military officer amongst those in charge of different squadrons), occur- 
ring in the Candra, Varman and the Sena grants (excluding the Sakti- 
pur grant 12 of Laksmansena), and the MahdpUupati (officer in charge 
of the elephant force ), 13 appearing in the Varman and Sena inscrip- 
tions. The functions of the latter officer must have been different 
from those of the Adhyaksa in charge of elephants, who also appears in 
these grants along with the Pilupati. The most important additions 
are the Mahadharmadhyaksa, who performed the duties of the Chief 
Justice, the Mahapurohita, the Chief Priest, appearing in the grants 


11. The term Rajasthanfya is interpreted by Biihler from an explanation 
given in Ksemendra’s Lokaprakasa (Ind. Ant., vol. V. p. 207) as meaning “he 
who carries out the object of protecting subjects, and shelters them.” In the 
Mandasor inscription of Yasodharmadeva of the Malava year 589 mention is 
made of the Rajasthaniya Abhayadatta, protector of the region between the 
Pariyatra and the Western Ocean. He was succeeded in the post by Dharma- 
closa who bore the heavy burden of Government for his lord (atigurubharam 
yo dadhad bhartur arthe- 1 . 3 8), see Fleet, CII, p. 154, and his remarks in f.-n. 
1 on the same page. 

12. Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 211 if. 

13. On this term, see IB., p. 186. 
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of Laksmanasena, besides the Edilpur and Madanapada grants 14 and 
the Mahdsarvvadh ikrta or the Chief Superintendent exercising some 
kind of unspecified supervision over all the departments of the State. 
The term ' Sarvvddhikrta 1 can be traced in the copper-plates of the 
Vakatakas, and among the non-Pala inscriptions, the office of the 
Mahdsarvvddhikrta is found referred to only in the Rampal inscrip- 
tion of Sri-Candra, and later, in the Ramganj inscription of Isvara- 
ghosa 15 . From the non-mention of this designation in the records of 
the Varmans and the Senas, it may be inferred that the office denoted 
by the term may have been abolished, as the experiment involved in 
the institution of the post by Sri-Candra probably did not prove a 
success. The Varmans and the Senas do not, therefore, appear to 
have encouraged a step by which so much power was to be put in the 
hands of a single officer. There are two other offices which are not 
mentioned in the Pala inscriptions : the post of the Pithikavitta , noted 
only in the Belava copper-plate, and that of the Mahdganastha appear- 
ing in the Sena grants. The Pithikavitta was probably an officer en- 
gaged in collecting some kind of state-dues from visitors to sacred places 
or from incomes accruing to religious institutions. It is to be noted 
that he is mentioned next to the Purohita (Priest) in the Belava grant 
(cf. Pithddhikarana referred to in the Rajarataraiigim). As regards 
the other post, perhaps a defiinite due to the functions attached to it 
is to be found in ‘gana,’ which means, among other things, a small body 
of troops. The Mahdganastha will thus appear to have been a high 
military officer acting as the Head of the different units, each called 
a gana, in the Army of the Varman and Sena Rulers. In the inscrip- 
tions of these kings this designation is found in close combination 
with ‘ Mahdvyuhapati’ and ‘Mahapilupati/ which also appear to have 
been names of certain military posts. As already stated, in the Pala 
inscriptions which do not mention these new offices, references to the 
designation ‘ Mahddandandyaka ’ are to be found, but in the Varman 
and Sena grants where the former designations occur, ‘Dan dandy aka’ 
replaces ‘Mahddandandyaka’. It is not improbable that the Army was 
reorganized on a new basis, as suggested by the use of the terms 
‘vyuha’ and ‘gana/ although the principle according to which, under 
the Palas, the Mahddandandyaka acted as the supreme Head of the 
Army, may have continued to operate under the other dynasties, 
perhaps in a less prominent manner, being required to be adjusted 
to the new system of control and discipline in the military administra- 
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tion. Another noteworthy feature in the administration under some 
of the non-Pala, non-Buddhist sovereigns is the officialisation of the 
Brahmin priest. As the Brahmanical elements in the social organiza- 
tion were being brought in an increasing measure under the control 
of the priestly class, the administration of the country could not remain 
free from the direct influence of that community. No doubt it had 
always been possible in the past for the priest in a Brahmanical court 
to act as a moral force behind the throne, but he now comes directly 
into the picture as a part of the administrative machinery itself. 
Under the Sena Rulers the Purohita is given the recognized status of 
a high Government officer (Rdjapurusa or Adhyaksa), the head of a 
state department. The interest of such an officer whose position in 
the social sphere was one of unquestioned domination, would naturally 
lie in the administration becoming a tool of priesthood. 

The Edilpur grant probably refers to an official, styled Gauda- 
Mahdmahattaka (cf. the designation ‘ Gauda-Sdndhivigrahika’ , occur- 
ring in the Madanapada grant by which the Minister of War and 
Peace serving under the Gauda king must have been known), who is 
believed by some to have acted in the capacity of the Prime Minister of 
Gauda. The information is given in the inscription that the grant 
had to pass through the hands of the king’s own staff, as well as the 
staffs respectively of the Mahasandhivigrahika and the Mahdmahattaka. 
While there cannot be any doubt that this Mahdmahattaka was one 
of the highest officials of the king, it is not known on ivhat authority 
his post can be taken definitely as identical with that of the Chief 
Minister. As sfich an officer is not referred to in any of the earlier 
inscriptions from Bengal, it may be that in view of the precarious 
condition of the royal family, this new post was instituted as an emer- 
gency measure, providing for the assumption of supreme control of 
the administration in case of necessity by some one who stood next 
to the king. The designation ‘Saciva’ also occurs in the same inscrip- 
tion which refers to the Gauda-Mahd-mahattaka. 

There is no such definite information as is to be found in the 
earlier inscriptions regarding the manner in which the different units 
of a kingdom used to be generally administered during the four cen- 
turies commencing from the time of Gopala I of the Pala dynasty. 
Some idea, however, can be formed from a study of certain official 
designations used in the inscriptions of this age, which are either 
identical with or similar to those known to have been applied to per- 
sons entrusted with provincial administration in the earlier epochs 
of Bengal history. Thus there is the mention of an official styled 
Brhaduparika, as already stated, who, as the designation implies, 
seems to have acted as the Head of the Uparikas and in that capacity 
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exercised a sort of general control in all matters concerning provincial 
government lying in the hands of his subordinates, each of whom 
must have been in charge of a large administrative unit. In the Ram- 
ganj inscription, which is outside the scope of the present inquiry, the 
more modest designation ‘Uparika’ occurs in place of ‘Brhaduparika’, 
which may suggest that the scheme of departmental control in respect 
of provincial administration sponsored by the earlier rulers did not 
find favour with Isvaraghosa. The term ‘Antaranga’ is sometimes 
found to stand as the independent designation of a separate official ; 
and occasionally it is also joined to the title ‘Brhaduparika as in the 
Kedarpur grant of SrI-Candra, and the Varman and Sena inscriptions. 
As the two titles are found grouped together, it must be understood 
that they are applicable to a single officer, instead of two separate 
ones. It may be recalled here that the epithet Antarahga- 
Uparika is to be found as the designation of a provincial governor 
mentioned in one of the Faridpur grants. The Antaranga evidently 
must have been an officer who was on intimate terms with the king. 
That such an epithet should be conferred on the head of a province 
can be well imagined ; the stability of an empire depended on the 
loyalty of its provincial administrators, and a king who knows this 
simple fact must choose for such a responsible post one whose integrity 
of character and steadfast adherence to the royal line has been proved 
in the course of an intimate personal relationship with the monarch 
himself. It is interesting to note that, from the evidence of the earlier 
inscriptions, Uparikas are found to have been appointed to their posts 
by their respective sovereigns. In the subsequent period the Brhad- 
uparika, appointed for the purpose already specified, was a close asso- 
ciate of the king, in whom the latter had complete confidence. The 
term ‘Antaranga’ also means a royal physician . 10 When the designa- 
tion stands independently, it probably denotes the post of a physician 
attending on the king. When, however, it is attached to the title 
‘Brhaduparika,’ it may mean that the king sometimes appointed his 
own physician as the official head of the Uparikas placed in charge of 
provincial administration in the different parts of his territory. The 
occurrence of the term Pradestr in the Irda copper-plate grant is very 
interesting, not only because it cannot be traced in any other inscrip- 
tion from Bengal, but also because the Kautillya refers to it and in 
several passages gives useful hints as to the functions attached to the 
officer called by this designation. F. W. Thomas has shown that the 


f 16. Gaudakkhamala, p. 43, n. 1 ; also R. D ; Banerji, JASB., V (N.S.), 

| 1914 ; Ind. Cult., 1935, pp. 684-86, 
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evidence of the Kautillya makes it amply clear that such an officer was 
charged with executive duties of revenue-collection and police. He 
also attempts to prove that pradestr can be regarded as a ‘nomen 
agentis’ of the verb pradisati, ‘to direct.’ There is no doubt that, as 
such officers appear in the same group with the Mahist, the Yuvaraja, 
the Mantrins, the Purohita, etc., they must have been regarded as 
belonging to one of the highest ranks among the officers of the king. 
The Kamboja inscription omits to give many of the usual official desig- 
nations ; consequently, it is difficult to say whether a Pradestr was not 
connected with provincial administration in some of its branches . 17 

In the inscriptions of the Senas, the lists of officers include a 
Mahabhogika as in the Mallasarul grant of the sixth century A.D. 
This designation is the same as ‘Bhogika’ without the prefix, noticed 
by Fleet who interprets the word as derived from ‘bhoga’, taken in 
the sense of a bhukti, a territorial term. Thus a Bhogapati was in 
his opinion a provincial governor. It appears, however, that the 
designation of a provincial governor is frequently given as Uparika. 
The expression Brhaduparika occurs along with ‘Mahabhogika’ in 
the Bengal grants. It may be argued that although the officer at the 
head of the department of provincial administration in the centre 
may have been designated Brhaduparika, a provincial governor was 
given the title ‘Bhogika,’ but this is not probable since the designation 
actually found is Mahabhogika, which seems to have been applied to 
the head of the bhogikas. Consequently, the functions of the Mahd- 
bhogika and those of the Brhaduparika will be found to be the same. 
Is then the Mahabhogika to be regarded as an official entrusted with 
the collection of the specific tax bhoga, which was one of the sources 
of revenue to the State ? There is another probability. In the 
Bhumara Stone Pillar inscription of th e Maharajas Hastin and Sarvva- 
■ natha, the term bhoga appears in connexion with the setting up of a 
boundary pillar between the dominions of the two kings . 18 The 
designation Bhogapati, Bhogika or Mahabhogika , may, therefore, have 
been assumed by a delimitation officer, whose function was to examine 
and settle all questions relating to the boundaries of a kingdom. It 
is not, however, suggested here that the term bhoga, wherever it occurs, 
should be taken in the same sense (cj. sva-bhoga-nagar-Airikina-pra- 
dese— Eran inscription of Samudragupta). 

Next to the Uparikas whose activities were controlled at the 


17. JRAS., 1914, pp. 383 II; 1915, p. 112 ; Hultzsch, Corpus Ins. Ind. I, 

18. Corpus. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 2:;. 
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centre by the Brhaduparika, were the Visayapatis responsible for the 
conduct of district administration. The designation ‘V isayapati’ occurs 
in all the grants of the period. T adayuktakas or Viniyuktakas, men- 
tioned in the Pala grants, were also probably connected with the machi- 
nery set up for the administration of districts or similar areas. Their 
exact functions are not described in these inscriptions. According to 
Dr. R. G. Basak, it was the function of the T adayuktakas to appoint 
‘sevakas or officers of various classes if any occasion arose for the carry- 
ing out of some special duties with which they were to be entrusted. 
The function of the Viniyuktakas, in the opinion of this scholar, was 
to appoint persons to their specific offices. The duties assigned by 
him are of such a vague character that it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that any system of government could work properly if there 
were a constant chance of friction with the departmental heads in 
regard to the right, which is ordinarily known to reside in such res- 
ponsible officials, of making appointments in their own establishments 
and of deciding with what specific functions they are to be entrusted. 
There is no evidence that such a right was taken away, unless it is 
shown that a sort of Public Service Commission was set up by the 
Central Government invested with all powers relating to the appoint- 
ment of officers or their subordinates . 19 

As to the system of village-administration, the most striking fea- 
ture of this period is the non-existence of the Astakuladhikarana , to 
be inferred from the absence of any reference to it in the available 

19 The Yuktas as a class of officials figure in two places of the Rock-Edict 
I of Asoka, once in the company of the Rajjukas and the Pradesikas, and again 
as receiving orders from the [Mantri-]Parisat. Manu refers to the Yuktas as 
looking after lost properties. The Ayuktas are mentioned by Panini (II, 3, 
40). The Kasika explains the word as having the same meaning as ‘Vyaparita.’ 
It may appear from certain references in the Kautiliya [cf. sarvadhikarartesu 
y u k topayu k ta-ta tpu rusanam II. 5 ; yuktas tatha karyavidhau niyuktah II. 9] 
that the Yuktas and Upayuktas (both also mentioned in the Cambay inscription 
of S. 852, Ep. lnd., VII, pp. 36-41) were employed in different departments; see 
for references in the Kautiliya and in the Asokan epigraphy, F. W. Thomas, 
JRAS., 1909, pp. 466-67 ; 1914, 387-91 ; D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 58. The 
Ayukta-Purusas were engaged by Samudragupta in restoring conquered terri- 
tories (Fleet, Cl I, III, p. 8). Tanniyuktakas as Visayapatis appear in the Damo- 
darpur Plates, and Ayuktas, also connected with provincial administration, are 
mentioned in the Paharpur and Mallasarul grants. Cf. Parikara-sanniyuktaka- 
viniyuktakas, or simply Viniyuktakas in Cliamba grant (Antiquities, pp. 120, 
130); Tanniyukta in the Alina Copper plate of the year 766-67 A.D., Sanniyukta 
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inscriptions. Then, again, it is only in the Khalimpur Plates that the 
term ‘Ddsagrdmika’ is mentioned. It is very likely that village-orga- 
nization was overhauled shortly after the date of this grant. It may 
not be without significance that fuller information regarding local 
government is furnished by the Khalimpur grant than by any other in- 
scription of the period. The grant recorded in this inscription had to 
be communicated among others to the Cat as, the Bhatas, the Jyestha- 
Kdyasthas, the Maha-Mahattaras, the Dasagramikas, the Visayavyava- 
h dr ins, the Pralivasins with the Karanas, the Ksetrakdras (cultivators) 
and the Brahmins. Mahattaras are mentioned in the Nalanda grant 
of Dharmapaia as well as the grants of the reign of Devapala, his suc- 
cessor, but never again. In the subsequent records there is definitely 
a process of attenuation of the portion dealing with local people and 
other authorities, who had to be apprised of the issue of a grant made 
by a king. In later times it seems to have become a practice to com- 
municate the matter of a grant to the different sections or castes of 
the village-population concerned. Thus from a grant of Narayana- 
pala it appears that amongst others who were to be informed of a royal 
gift were Brahmins, Medas, Andhras and all including the Candidas. 
In the records of the Candras, the Varmans and the Senas (from the 
tenth to the twelfth century) only the Brahmins and the Ksetrakdras 
are mentioned in place of the Medas, the Andhras and the Candidas, 
those others mentioned sometimes include the Brahmins and the 
Kutumhins (of the highest class Mahattama and those of the next best 
class— Uttama). It is possible to suggest that in these different inscrip- 
tions belonging to different regimes or dynasties three distinct stages 
are indicated in regard to the position of villagers as recognised by the 
state in the system of rural economy. The evidence of the Khalimpur 
grant shows that the village-constitution of the earlier period conti- 
nued in a similar form at least up to the 26th year of Dharmapala’s 
reign, as is evidenced by the use of such terms as Jyestha-Kdyastha, 
Mahattara, and Visayavyavahan. The Irda copper-plate of the Kam- 
bojas (10th century) 20 is the only other inscription of the period which 
mentions the Vyavaharins with their karanas , the Krsakas (Ksetrakdras) 
in addition to the Brahmins. The institution or institutions repre- 


in the Junagarh inscription of Skandagupta of the year 458 A.D., Ayuktaka- 

• viniyuktaka-drangika-mahattara-cata-bhata kumaramaty-adln (Fleet, CII, p. 

166) in the Maliya copper-plate of the year 573 A.D. In the Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana, the Ayuktaka is mentioned along with the gramadhipati and the 
halotthy a- vr 1 1 i pu t r a , son of a peasant, Benares ed., p. 282. 

20. Ep. Inch, XXII, p. i5off. 
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sented by these terms occurring in the Khalimpur grant in particular, 
probably declined as they are seldom referred to in the later inscrip- 
tions, and a village came to be regarded as the abode of Brahmins and 
men of other castes, including the Candalas. It appears, therefore, that 
village-people in general acquired more importance, not their leaders 
or such other influential men who had hitherto managed internal 
affairs with the help of local officers. During this . stage the 
Gramika flourished throughout, he carried on the functions of the 
official headman of the village ; official control not being shared by 
others but remaining concentrated in the hands of the Gramika must 
have tightened up, while the lower castes received the same attention 
of the Government as the higher. In the third stage a new principle 
seems to have emerged, according to which official recognition for pur- 
poses of a grant was withdrawn from the lower social groups and ac- 
corded to the Brahmins and the cultivating classes, which probably 
absorbed all the non-Brahmin castes, implying the introduction of an 
economic basis in the distribution of the village-people. The Kam- 
boja inscription mentioning tradesmen with their staffs, together with 
cultivators and Brahmins seems to give a complete picture of the dis- 
tribution of people on an occupational basis. The Cattas and the 
B halt. as who held posts of comparatively minor importance, not being 
apparently included in the lists of ‘Gazetted officers’ (of the rank ol 
heads of departments or Superintendents — Adhyahsas in Adhyaksa- 
pracdra) appear to have been connected with local administration. 
These are mentioned in some of the earlier inscriptions also. In 
Kasmir, as Vogel " 1 points out, “Char is the title of the head of a par- 
gana responsible for the management of his district, for the collection 
of revenue and the apprehension of revenue.” It may be stated here 
that the Catta or Cat was not the head of such a wide area as a district, 
but it is most probably true that he had a right, if not otherwise pro- 
vided, to seize agriculturists for the purpose of forced labour. The 
term Bhatta when joined with Catta, may be taken in the sense of an 
official, subordinate to the Catta . 22 

Apart from the higher officers in the military department, to 
which references have already been made, the inscriptions seem to 
mention the rank and file of the Army also. The phrase Gauda-Ma- 
lava-Khasa-Huna-Kulika-Karndta-Ldta-sevakadin occurring in most of 
the grants of the Palas cannot possibly be interpreted in any other 
way than that the different tribal elements indicated by these names 
were absorbed in the services of the State. The expression ‘sevakddln 
shows beyond doubt that those who are given these designations were 

21 Antiquities, p. 132. 22. Ibid. 
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in the employ of the king, and they were his servants of inferior ranis, 
as distinguished from the Adhyaksas. It is highly probable that mem- 
bers of the different tribes whose names are given in the above-quoted 
passage had all one well-known function, so that it was thought unne- 
cessary to refer to it in detail. The Gaudas were those who belonged 
to the home-territory of the Palas as the latter are described as 
Gaudesvaras. The Khasas are mentioned in the Brhatsamhita in com- 
bination with the peoples of the North-east . 23 According to Vogel 24 
the Khasas, who played an important role in the history of Kasmir, 
are at present represented by the Khakha tribe known in the Vitasta 
Valley below Kasmir, and also in the neighbouring hill-districts. 
The term Kulika, which means the head of a guild, is most probably 
used here in a tribal sense like the other names in the passage. There 
is a proposal to connect it with ‘Kunait’ (ancient Kulikagosthaf 5 in 
the upper Ravi Valley. The Hunas (descendants of those who over- 
threw the Gupta empire and possibly other allied hordes of barba- 
rians), the Karnatas (from the Deccan), the Latas (from Kathiawar), 
along with the others mentioned above, viz., the Khasas, Kulikas and 
the Gaudas , may have been mostly employed in the Pala Army. The 
State under the Palas found enough occupation not only for its own 
nationals but many of those foreigners who either voluntarily settled 
in Bengal and Bihar, or were driven by pressure of circumstances, such 
as would arise in a situation created by the defeat or surrender of 
an invading army, to seek shelter in those territories.— Another desig- 
nation by which some local officer may have been meant is Khanda- 
raksa, mentioned in the Pala grants from the time of Devapala. It is 
difficult to say whether this term was not somehow connected with the 
word ‘Khandala,’ occurring in some of the land grants of the period or 
with ‘Khanda’ mentioned in the Irda grant (Badakhanda). If such 
a connection can be established, the Khandaraksa will appear to have 
been an officer put in charge of a comparatively small area. Even in 
such a case it will be difficult to specify his functions and the limits 
of his authority. According to N. G. Majumdar, the Khandaraksa 

was the Superintendent of repairs (cf. Khanda-phutta-samskara ), 

but it may be stated here that the word ‘raksa’ is not probably a suit- 
able expression to denote such a function. It is noteworthy that in 
the Ramganj inscription the designation Khandapala is given in place 
of ' Khandaraksa ’ which may probably signify that he was the governor 
or administrator of a. khanda, if this word can be taken in the sense 
of a unit of local government. 
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The well-known administrative units of the pre-Pala period re- 
mained in vogue during the next few centuries. In regard to the use 
of the term ‘bhukti/ it may be noted that the name ‘Pundravardhana’ 
by which a considerable part of Northern Bengal was called in the 
earlier period, was altered to ‘Paundravardhana,’ the older form being 
found in the Khalimpur Plate only. The abbreviated form ‘Paundra’ 
is to be found in the inscriptions of the Candras and the Varmans. 
The name of the Paundra varclhana-hAu^h' appears frequently in the 
land-grants of the Palas and the Senas, while its place is taken by the 
Paundra -bhnkti in the inscriptions of the Candras and the Varmans. 
It appears, however, that the former name ceased to be used in the 
latter half of the period merely as denoting a certain limited area as 
required by the affixing of the term bhukti to it. The Paundravar- 
dhana-/? /m/th' gradually attained the position and dignity of by far 
the largest administrative division in the whole province including 
within its jurisdiction not only North Bengal, to which originally it 
must have largely corresponded, but South-East (Samatata) and East 
Bengal (Vanga) as well. The meaning technically attached to ‘bhukti’ 
became widened in respect of Paundravardhana, practically embrac- 
ing the whole of Bengal proper exclusive of its western districts. 
Other bhuktis existing in the period were Tlra -bhukti (Bhagalpur 
grant), Snnagara-/?/m/th‘ (the Munger grant), Vardhamana- bhukti 
(Naihati grant), K ahkagr am a- 6 h i 1 It t i (Saktipur grant). — The Visayas 
flourishing within the limits of the same period were the Mahanta- 
prakasa-whaya and the Sthalikkata-uwaya ss (Khalimpur grant), the 
K ot i varsa-i? isay a (Bangarh and Manahali grants), the Krmila-umya 
and the Kaksz-visaya (Nalanda grant of Devapala), the Gaya -visaya 
(Nalanda grant of Dharmapala), the Khatika or Khadl-visaya (Barrack- 
pur grant of Vallalasena and the Sundarban copper-plate of the Saka 
year 1118; cf. Khadl-mandala of the Paundravardhana- b h u kti, noted 
in the Sundarban copper-plate of Laksmanasena), the Suvvunga-iywaya 
(Tippera grant of Lokanatha) and the Vada-umya (Kamauli plate). 
-The term ‘Mandala does not appear to be used uniformly in its tech- 
nical sense of an administrative unit. Thus when it is found in com- 
bination with the name Vyaghratati, it does not refer to a subdivision 
usually denoted by the term ‘Mandala/ but means a much wider area 


36. The Dhulia copper-plate of Sricandra places the Vallimunda-mandala 
and Yola -mandala respectively under the Khediravalll-uhoya and Ikkadasl-twaya 
of the Paundra-hhu&n". The Edilpur Copper-plate of the same king shows that 
the Kumaratalaka-mflnffida was comprised in the Satata-Padmavati-vunya. See 
IB, pp. 165- 1 §7, 
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in which visayas were comprised. This is shown by the Khalimpur ? 
Plate’s reference to the Vyaghratatl-Mandala, which included the Ma- 
hantaprakasa-uisaya. It is probable that the word mandala has been 
used in this extended sense in the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala 
in which Balavarma, the ruler (adhipati) of the Vyaghratatl-mandala, 
the right-hand man of this king (daksina-bhuja iva rajnah) is found 
acting in the capacity of a dutaka. As he directly received orders from 
the king, he cannot be supposed to have served as a subordinate of 
some Visayapati. The Kamarupa-mandala mentioned in the Kamauli 
Plate also appears to have been a larger subdivision than a Visaya, 
for it seems to have comprised the Vada -visaya within its jurisdiction. 

The Bangarh grant, however, gives an instance of the use of this term 
in its purely administrative sense by referring to the Kokalika-mandala f 
as being comprised in the Kotivarsa-uuaya. Similarly, the Manahali 
grant speaks of the Halavaratta-mandaia as part of the above-mentioned 
Visaya and the Amgachi grant of Vigrahapala III of the Brahmanl- 
grama-mandala included in the Kotivarsa-msaya . 27 The evidence of 
the Rampal grant of the Candra family is doubtful on this point ; 
although it gives the name of Nanya (or Navya-) mandala , it does not 
place it under a visaya but in the Paundra -bhukti. The term mandala 
when it means an area larger than a visaya may be said to be used in 
the same sense as ‘ desa / in the Gupta period . 28 The Naihati grant 
refers to Uttara-Radha-Mandala without assigning it to any Visaya, as 
being directly situated in the Vardhamana -bhukti. Similarly, the 
Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva shows that the Kamarupa-Mandala was 
comprised in the Pragjyotisa -bhukti but the former is not attached to 
any Visaya. The term Visaya is less frequently used in the Sena in- I 
scriptions than in the Pala, although the term Mandala does not be- 
come correspondingly rarer. It may be surmised that the older 
system according to which the two terms were more or less interlinked 
was substantially modified. The Irda grant of the Kambojas places 
the Dandabhukti -Mandala under the Vardhamana -bhukti. It is neces- 
sary to add here that the name of Dandabhukti is to be found in 
the Ramacarita commentary and also in the Tirumalai inscription of 
Rajendra Cola (Tandabutti). The evidence of the Irda grant and that 
of the Tirumalai inscription must belong nearly to the same period. 


%*]■ Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 295 ff. The Copper-plate grant of Kantideva sup- 
plies the name of Harikell-mandala (in East Bengal), which flourished in the 
eighth century. 

s8. On the relative meanings of the terms bhukti, mandala, vi?aya, desa, 
khapcla, see Fleet, CII, III, pp. 32-33, n. 7. 
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I£ Dandabhukti was the name of a bhukti according to the latter 
Source, how is it that it is definitely called a Mandala also in the Iida 
grant ?" 9 Certainly the name is not that of a bhukti in this inscrip- 
tion as it is comprised in a bhukti itself. It may be either that the 
Kambojas had conquered a part of Dandabhukti which was really the 
name of a bhukti, forming it into a mandala for administrative pur- 
poses, or that the element ‘bhukti’ in this name did . not bear its 
usual technical signification. It may have been constituted into a 
regular bhukti sometime before Ramapala. It should be noticed also 
that Uttara-Radha, which is the name of a Mandala in the Naihati 
grant of Vallalasena, is not mentioned as such in the Saktipur grant of 
Laksmanasena. It may be presumed, therefore, that it was impossible 
to maintain throughout a rigid system requiring the retention and 
preservation at any cost of the older denominations of administrative 
units without any change in their original meaning. There was 
hardly a time when the country was completely free from military 
operations. If one of the contending parties gained a slice of terri- 
tory, it had to be brought under and co-ordinated to the scheme of 
administration followed in the dominion of the victor, while the van- 
quished would be required to alter the arrangement existing prior to 
this loss. Besides, purely administrative reasons also must have some- 
times dictated certain readjustments. 

In addition to the broad divisions denoted by the terms, Bhukti, 
Visaya and Mandala, there were several other categories of units under 
the administrative system of the period. The most important among 
these is the unit represented by the term ‘Vithi’ which can be traced 
in some of the earlier inscriptions also. The Naihati grant includes 
Svalpa-Daksina- Vi t h l as a subdivision under the Uttara-Radha -Manda- 
la, which again is comprised in the Vardhamana- b h ukti . In the 
Saktipur inscription the largest division no doubt is the Kahkagrama- 
bhukti, but it is difficult to say which of the two other subdivisions, 
the Madhugiri-mandala or the Daksina-Vithi, was the larger one. But 
if it is assumed that the names of the different units are given in this 
record on an ascending scale in regard to their jurisdiction it will ap- 
pear that the Madhugiri-mandala was smaller than the Daksina-VIthI, 
thus showing that the inclusion of a vithi in a mandala, as noticed in 
the Naihati grant, was not an unchangeable principle. In regard to the 
relation between a vithi and a visaya where the latter existed, the 
Nalanda grant of Dharmapala shows that it was a bigger area than the 
former, as in that inscription the Jambunadl-ITAI is found placed 
under the Gaya -visaya. This inscription does not give any of the other 

«9- Compare the case of Khadi-martdala and Khadl-visaya. 
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current denominations, but assigns a certain village (N iguha-grama) 
immediately to this Vlthl. As in the Nalanda copper-plate of 
Dharmapala, Devapala’s grant from the same place also shows the sub- 
ordination of the Vlthl to the Visaya, by assigning the Kumuda-sutra- 
Vlthl to the Gaya -Visaya. Other terms which appear to be denomina- 
tions of regional groupings are Caturaka, Vatikd or Khatika, Vrtti 
(avrttif) and Bhaga. The Govindapur grant of Laksmanasena refers 
to the Vetadda -Caturaka as situated in the Pascimakhatika of the Var- 
dhamana-&/zt<7tf from which it will appear that a Khatika, was a 
larger area than a Caturaka. The Sahitya Parishat grant mentions 
three Caturakas , viz., the Nava-Sangraha-CahiraAa, the La-uha-Caftf- 
raka and the Ura -Caturaka. The term vrtti is found annexed to 
Kantapura in the Madhainagar grant of Laksmanasena which locates 
it in Varendri in Paundravardhana-6/mkfi. 39 Thus this grant does 
not show what the extent of a vrtti was in relation to the other units 
prevalent at the time. The Sahitya Parishat grant refers to Madhu- 
kslraka - Vrtti placed under Navya or Nanya (— Mandala f), which again 
was situated in Vanga. This grant however shows that a Vrtti was 
larger than Caturaka, the latter containing a number of Patakas 
( Madhukslrakdvrttau Navasahgrahacaturaka Ajikulapatake, etc.). The 
Saktipur grant does not use the term Vrtti, but it does refer to 
a Caturaka, the Kumarapura -Caturaka which included the five Patakas 
of Raghavahatta, Varahakona, Vallihita, Vijaharapura and Damara- 
vada, placing it under a Vlthl. Besides these there are two other 
terms occasionally used, viz., Khandala and Astagaccha (an area con- 
taining eight small groups?). The term Mandala is also sometimes 
used to denote a group (cf. the name Udra-grama-Mandala in the 
Khalimpur grant). Smaller than a grama was a gramaka noted in the 
Nalanda grant of Dharmapala which refers to the gramaka Uttarama 
situated in the neighbourhood of the Niguha-grama. The Nalanda 
copper-plate of Devapala furnishes the name of another administrative 
division, which appears to have been current in Bihar. According to 
this inscription the Rajagrha- Visaya contained a number of Nay as, 
such as Ajapui'a, Pilipinka and Acala. It may be significant that the 
term Vlthl is used in the case of apparently similar subdivisions of the 
Gaya -Visaya, also situated in the Province of Bihar. Places assuming 
considerable strategic importance in the military annals of the period 
were Pataliputra, Mudgagiri (Munger), Ramavatl (in North Bengal), 


30. The Sundarban copper-plate of Laksmanasena mentions the Kantalla- 
pura-Caturaka as belonging to the Khadi-mandala of the Paundravardhana' 
bhuktj, 
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Vikramapura 31 and Phalgugrama where on different occasions camps 
of kings were pitched (jayaskandhavara)” 

It may be observed that certain well-known terms like visaya and 
mandala do not occur frequently in the later Sena inscriptions. This 
fact together with the occurrence of several new denominations may 
prove that the chain of administrative units was probably lengthened 
to accommodate further groupings not so systematically unified before. 
It is also to be noted that certain geographical names became so pro- 
minent that administrative denominations were useless. Even in locat- 
ing a village it was in the new circumstances found necessary to indi- 
cate its position in reference to some such important area. Thus the 
Madhainagar grant shows that the Kantapuravrtti was situated in 
Varendri ; the Edilpur grant similarly mentions Vaiiga, which is also 
referred to in the Sahitya Parishat grant. The term bhaga occurs in 
the Edilpur, Madanapada and Sahitya Parishat grants, which attach 
this name to Vikramapura and place it in Vaiiga. It seems probable 
that in those days the continuity of the different grades of administra- 
tive units in their integral condition was constantly threatened by poli- 
tical upheavals ; hence it was thought more practical to refer to the 
geographical position of a place than to its place in any scheme of 
administrative distribution liable to frequent changes and shifts. 

Land occupied an important place in the revenue-system of the 
period. Reference has already been made to the officer designated 
Sasthadhikrta, whose function was to levy a specified tax on the pro- 
duce of the land. Other items of revenue (pratyaya) were bhaga, 
bhoga, Kara, hiranya, uparikara, pindaka. Whenever any plot of land 
or a village is given away, accurate details are furnished not merely 
with regard to boundaries but all matters relating to its economic 
value as well. The system of measurement shows an accuracy, which 
could have been possible under an administration that paid due atten- 
tion to surveys of land for purposes of taxation, and also to the necessity 
of preserving all relevant documents bearing on the history of any 
assignment that might be contemplated. Every copper-plate grant 
was to be stamped with the Royal Seal, which must have been in the 
keeping of the mahamudradhikrta. As regards measurement, a uni- 
form system was followed in the particular area where the grant may 


31. It seems that the royal family of the Senas had a residence at Vikrama- 
pura during the time of Vijayasena. (Upakarika, 1 . 40, Barrackpore grant of 
Vijayasena). 

32. The Madhainagar grant was issued from a place the name of which is 
tentatively read as Dharyya-grama. 
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have been situated. Thus measurement on the basis of the standard 
represented by the Samatatlya Nala was current in Samatata. The 
use of the Vrsabha-Sahkara Nala was current in the days of Vallala- 
sena, as known from his Naihati grant. In some grants, however, 
there is no mention of any specific standard of measurement, but it 
is clearly stated that the Nala system which was in vogue was 
based on the accepted unit as current in a particular locality (tad- 
desiya-samvyavahdra-satpancdsat-hasta-parimita-nalena ; tatratya-desa- 
vyavahara-nalena.). The unit in every case must have been the hasla 
or cubit. But two points are to be specially noticed in connexion 
with this system of measurement. First, a standard hasta must have 
determined the unit of this measurement. The name Vrsabha-Sah- 
kara -Nala shows that the hasta of the king Vallalasena was the unit 
followed, while in those cases where no such definite indication is given, 
it is to be understood that some fixed standard must have been follow- 
ed, although it may not be known whose hasta supplied the unit in 
those instances. Secondly, with regard to the measurement of a Nala, 
the Govindapur inscription of Laksmanasena shows that it was equi- 
valent to 56 cubits. Entire plots of lands or even villages were to be 
measured by the application of the Nala standard locally current. 
Thus the Barrackpur grant mentions that four Patakas of land were 
given away as measured by the Nala used in Samatata. The Naihati 
grant of Vallalasena mentions the gift of a village consisting of 7 hhu- 
p at alias, 7 dronas, 1 ddhaka, 34 unmanas and 3 kdkas including dwel- 
ling places, canals and wastelands, measured by the Vrsabha-Sankara- 
Nala. It also records the grant of a plot measuring one pataka, g 
dronas, 27 unmanas, 1 kakinaka. The Govindapur inscription records 
the grant by Laksmanasena of a land measuring 60 bhu-dronas and 
17 unmanas according to the standard of Nala current in the particular 
locality, measuring 56 cubits. The Tarpandighi inscription records 
the grant by the same monarch of some village-land measuring 120 
adhavapas and 5 unmanas. Similarly, the Madhainagar inscription 
mentions a grant by Laksmanasena of a certain Pataka (village) cover- 
ing an area of one hundred bhu-khddis and 91 khadikas. An earlier 
inscription, the Silimpur grant of the time of Jayapaladeva of Kama- 
rupa, uses the two terms pataka and drona in giving the measurements 
of lands (11. 33-50) and mentions that a certain landed property yielded 
an (annual) income of 1000 coins ( dasasatodayasasanam ca— Verse 22). 
Detailed measurements are not, however, always given, but it appears 
that among all the rulers of this period, Vallalasena and his son 
Laksmanasena were very particular in supplying details regarding the 
grants issued by them. The minute system of measurement being 
connected with the measure of capacity appears to have been based 
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on full and comprehensive information relating to the volume of local 
agricultural products. An accurate survey of villages may have been 
completed during the reign of Vallalasena, tenure of land and. other 
similar matters being consequently put on a sound basis, accounting for 
the unusual wealth of information contained in the grants of this king 
and those of his successor. There were complete records preserved by 
the State as to the income derived from land, and every holding must 
have been shown clearly with the taxes paid by it in the various forms 
noted in such records. Thus not only the measurement is given, but 
the income derivable from the particular land or village is also men- 
tioned in full detail. The Barrackpur grant shows that the land 
given away fetched an income of 200 Kaparddaka-Puranas (silver 
coins). In the Naihati grant the village given away is stated to have 
yielded an income of 500 such coins. The Govindapur grant yielded 
annually 900 Pur anas at the rate of 15 Pur anas to a drona. The grant 
recorded in the Tarpanclighi inscription gave an income of 150 
Kaparddaka-Puranas annually ; the Madhainagar grant 100 Puranas 
and 68 Kaparddakas. According to the Madanapada grant, village 
PinjokasthI, divided into two parts, gave an annual income of 500 
(Puranas). The Sahitya Parishat grant refers to an income of 500 
(Puranas ?). The income per Pataka was 50 Kaparddaka-Puranas, as 
stated in the Barrackpore grant ; less than eight bhu-patakas produced 
500 Kaparddaka-Puranas in respect of the grant recorded in the Nai- 
hati grant, which works out at the rate of something between 61 and 
62 or 63 Puranas per Pataka. A little over 1 Pataka elsewhere gives 
an income of ioo Kaparddaka-Puranas, while the income shown in 
the Govindapur grant was 15 Puranas per drona. The Saktipur grant 
y shows that the five Patakas mentioned therein together with a part of 

the sixth yielded an income of 500 Kaparddaka-Puranas, but that one 
Pataka alone, viz. Ksetrapataka, gave an equal amount, thus indicat- 
; ing again that all Patakas were not equally developed, or equal in 

I size. The income set forth in each grant was derived from cultiva- | 

| tors and others who paid taxes to the king in the shape of kara, hiranya , 

l bhaga, bhoga (bJidga-bhoga-kara-hirdny-ddi-sarva-pratydyopapanayah 33 [ 

1 Pala inscriptions ; uparika Pala inscriptions ; rajabhaga-kara-hira- j 

| nyddi-pratydyasahiia— Rampal ; kara-pindakadi-sarvva-pratyaya — Kha- j 

I limpur). The grantee was to enjoy the income which formerly had J 

| gone to the king (paid by neighbours and cultivators). In addition j 

I to these, the right to forced labour (pidd), that of punishing thieves ! 

I (sa-cauroddharana ; probably fines imposed were a source of income), 1 


33. See U. N. Ghosal, The Agrarian System in Ancient India, p. 60. 
41-8 
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of dealing with the commission of the ten offences, are sometimes defi- 
nitely mentioned as parts of the incidence transferred to the grantee. 
As regards the monetary system of the period, the existence of a type 
of silver coins, called by the name Dramma, is proved by a reference 
contained in the Mahabodhi inscription of the 26th year of the reign 
of Dharmapala, 34 in which mention is made of the excavation of a tank 
at a cost of three thousand Drammas (cf. Greek Drachma weighing 
66 grains). 33 The discovery of a number of silver coins with their 
weight varying approximately from 52 to 58 grains with the legend 
Srl-Vigra[ha], Sri-Vi or simply Sri, including those found in ‘Devapala’ 
temple at Ghoshrawa, show that silver coins of the weight fixed for a 
Parana were in use in the Pala period. It is quite probable that the 
name Dramma was given to this type of coinage. The restoration of 
the older name to the silver coins used in the dominion by the Senas 
who came from the Deccan is proved by the references to Puranas or 
Kaparddaka-Puranas to be found in their inscriptions. The Silimpur 
stone-slab inscription which states that a certain Brahmin named Pra- 
hasa refused to accept 900 gold pieces (hemnarh satani nava-) and the 
gift of land with an income of 1000, points to the use of some kind 
of gold currency in the eleventh century (Verse 22). The king practi- 
cally had to abjure all kinds of benefit in respect of the land or village 
of which he made a gift. Within his fixed area the grantee was to 
have absolute possession of trinayuti, of low (satalah) and high lands 
(soddesa), hattika (the market-place), gocara or govdta (grazing 
ground), the mango trees and liquor produced, all the land, all the 
water, fish, cocoanuts and salts, etc. 


34 Gaudalekhamala, p. 32. 

35. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, pp. 207-210. The 
view that no reference to a dramma can be traced to a date earlier than 875 
A.D. Is not correct, as the Mahabodhi inscription referred to above shows. For 
a very early reference see Ind. Hist. Quart., 1939, pp. 65 ff. For the silver 
coins of the Pala period, see V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Ind. Mus., 
Vol. I, pp. 537-239; Cunningham, Reports, VoL XI, pp. 174-81. 



lolimbaraja and his works 

By P. K. Gode 


According to Dr. A. B. Keith 1 Lolimbaraja s V ctidyctjwanct is a 
late medical work of the ijth Century . 

The Madhyayiigina Garitrakosar assigns Lolimbaraja to A.D. 1633* 

Mr. Krishnamachariar 3 states that Lolambaraja belonged to Hari- 
harass court, but he does not state when this Harihara flourished. 

Aufrccht makes the following entries about Lolimbaraja and his 

works 

CG I, 546 — Son of Divakara, client of Harihara, Son 

of Surya 

—Camatkara Cintamani* (med.) 

—Ratnakala Caritra 5 (med.) 

— Vaidyajivana 6 ; O- //A 


1. Sanskrit Literature , Oxford, 1928, p. 511. 

2. Ed. by S. Chitrava Shastri, Poona, 1937, p. 721.— This Kosa states that 
Lolimbaraja was the son Dinakarabhatta Joshi of Junnar (Poona District). 
He had married a Muhammedan girl of the name Ratnakala. He composed 
a work on medicine called Vaidyajivana and a commentary on the Bhagavata 
called Harivilasa. He composed some songs as well. His real name appears 
to have been Tryambakaraja. He calls himself “Kavipatashah**. 

3. Vide p. 216 (section 129) of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 1937. “To 
Harihara’s court belonged Lolambaraja, son of Divakara a descendant of 
Suryapandita. In Harivilasa (Kavyamala, Bombay) in 5 Cantos and in Sundara 
Ddmodara he describes the history of Krsna ending with the death of Kaiiisa. 
ffc was a great physician and his works on medicine, written in excellent poetry, 
are much admired/" 

4. CC I, 183-*%!^ by Lolimbaraja. K. 212. Bik. 635, Burnell 6g a A 

5. CC I, 4 8 9 -%$£$refel med. by Lolimbaraja. IO 2079, B. 4,234. 

6. CC I, 671-l^q^ by Lolimbaraja— numerous MSS. 

‘ Commentaries:— AV/A/,- A ; V 

1 by or K. 220. 

% by WFKtl called Ottdb XI, 3 4, 
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—Vaidyavilasa 7 (?) Khn. 88. See Harivilasa. '■] 

— Vaidydvatamsa 8 
. , —Harivilasa Kavya 9 

—Lolimbarajiya (med.) Oppert II. 3316. 

I shall now try to record the chronological data gathered from 
the available MSS. of the works of Lolimbaraja mentioned by Aufrecht 
in the foregoing entries. 

3 by •flTR'ltfCRT N W 582 

4. by IO. 1906, 2071, 2180, B. 2, 240, 242, Bik. 662, NW. 

594. Oudh 1876, 34. XV, 140. P. 15. Poona 306. Peters. 1. 119. 

5 - by H - 34 6 - Peters. 2, 197. 

CC II, 146— Commentaries : 

1 SRIWi Oudh XX, 252 . 

2 WTg Peters. 4 , 41 . 

3 iRtpi BB 247 . Stein 190 . 

CC III, 128— Commentaries : ' 

(1) AK 948, As. p. 185. Peters. 6. 463, Tb. 162. 

(2) BdL 913. Peters. 6. 462. 

Dr. Raghavan refers to the following commentaries on the Vaidyajwana 
in a private communication dated 9th October 1939 (1) By Sukhananda Yati 

(Ed. Bombay, 1863). (2) An elaborate anonymous Comm. (IO. 6234 and Madras 
Trien. 2221). (3) By Krsnapandita (2 MSS.— Mysore I, p. 365). (4) By Tata 

Suryanarayana * [Madras Trien. 2844(b)]. 

V CGI, 613. 

8. CC I, 613— “tsiTTOf by Lolimbaraja. B. 4. 244. Burnell 67*. Oppert 
II. 8367/* Dr. Raghavan informs me that there is one MS. of the work at 
Rajapur. ; ' '-^0 

CC II, 147— "Stein 190”. 

9. CC I, 761— written by order of King Harih&ra, son 

of Siirya, by Lolimbaraja, L. 83, K. 68. B. 2, 114. Bik. 
233. Katm. 7. Oudh. V, 6. NP. VIII, 16. Burnell U3 a . 
Gu. 4. P. 10, Bhk. 27 (fr.). Oppert 3897. II, 2539. 
Peters. 3. 397. Printed in Pandit 2. 79. Quoted by 

ill SF&Srer ! 

L CC II, 236— “Ulwar 987”, 

CC III, 157— "Bd. 487, IO. 2420” 





eoeimbaraja and his works 
■' (i) Harivilasa 

About Harivilasa Dr. A. B. Keith 10 observes 4 about 1050 Lo- 
limbaraja wrote his Harivilasa which in Canto iii gives the usual des- 
criptions of seasons and in IV of Krsna.” If Lolimbaraja wrote about 
A.D. 1050 a poem of the name Harivilasa he must be different 11 from 
another Lolimbaraja who composed his Vaidyajivana in the zjth 
Century as stated by Keith elsewhere (p.511). 

Aufrecht states (CC T/ 761) that the Harivilasa Kdvya is quoted 
by Purusottamadeva in his Varnadesana. If this statement is correct 
it supports Keith's statement that Lolimbaraja wrote the Harivilasa 
about 1050 A.D. because the date of Purusottama 12 as given by Prof. 
Ramavatara Sarma is about the 1st half of the 12th Century. 

I shall now examine some of the available MSS. 18 of the text of 

10. Sanskrit Literature, p. 137— Footnote “Ed. KM. 62. The date C, 1000 
ascribed by Bhandarkar p. 20 is dealt with by Pischel (Die Hofdichter des 
Lak^manasena, pp. 37 £.). Cf. Fleet Bombay Gaz. i, 2. 563/' 

u. Aufrecht (GC I, 546) evidently supports the identity of the two Lolimba- 
rajas : (1) author of Vaidyajivana and (2) the author of Harivilasa by including 
both these works under one entry. 

12. Vide p. xxii of Intro, to Kalpadrukosa, Vol. I, Baroda, 1928. Sarva- 
nanda (1159 A.D.) refers to Purusottamadeva in his Amdrakosa-iika . 

13. The Tan jore MSS. Library contains 5 MSS. of the Harivilasa (Vide 
pp. 285,1 IT. of Tan jore MSS. Gala. Vol. VI, 1929). 

MS. No. 3857 —does not contain verse 96 at the end of Canto V of the printed 

Kavyamala Edition. This verse contains a reference to the poet as \ 

MS. No. 3858-contains the verse “sfhTR; giving the 

genealogy of King Hari, the patron of the author. 

MS. No. 3859— does not give the verses containing the reference to ^ 

WFl 1 . ' ; - • ' ’ . X-Mi 

MSS. Nos. 8860 and 8861— are incomplete. 

The Govt. MSS. Library at the B.O.R* Institute contains the following 
MSS. of the Harivilasa 

(i) No. 78 of 1871-72— ends — . > ,> ; V 

fe# m 1 thnn 
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the Harivilasa as found in the Kavyamala Edition (1895) Part XI (pp, 
94 to 133). This examination may give us some dates of the MSS. of 
this poem as also the date of composition of the poem as recorded in 


the MSS. 



Date of the copy is recorded as =A.D. 1634. 

(ii) No. 467 of 1884-87. 


(iii) No. 468 of 1884-87 - “fftfqara: Pb fop 

ficfmtr wfaftfddT# ifcfldTft# cfldt ^ 


(iv) No. 487 of 1887-91— does not contain verses 96 and 97 at the close 
of Sarga V (printed text). It does not contain the two verses beginning with 

^Rc{j” and ending with found in some MSS. as substitutes for 



verses 96 and 97 of the printed text. 

(v) No. 204 of 1879-80— does not contain verses 96 and 97 referred to 
above. It does not contain the two verses beginning with <33^” etc. 
ending with \ It ends as follows 

‘%r^i 1 

5# fad mw- §*ng i 

% 35$# fa w # 1 iftfera: h 

The above verse gives Saka i505=:A,D. 1583 as the date of composition 
of the poem (Vide IHQ., Dec. 1936 pp. 719-20 of Mr. Patkar’s article). 

The date of copying of the MS. is ‘%T% \ ^88”= A. D. 1622-3. 

(vi) No. 377 of 1884-86.— This MS. ends as follows:— 

“f% dfMT ^raisricfTp^d 

^ id dPT add nr t 

#nf*rai<: si \\\\\\ 

OTdT# : 3* 3d: 
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The foregoing examination of the MSS. of the Harivilasa gives us 
the following chronology 

A.D. 1583— Date of composition recorded in a verse found in two 
MSS. at the B.O.R. Institute, one of these MSS. being 
copied in A.D. 1622. 

A.D. 1622— Date of MS. (No. 204 of i8;9'8o). 

A.D. 1624-Date of MS. (No. 78 of 1871-72). 

In the Kavyamala Edition of this poem we find the following 

verses 14 before the last verse ‘ ‘JTTJTTgRT . . . ' — 


cit fer- 

fef nvn 

5TFTT Jja STfewRNT'TfeT mm't.H HV.I1 

# 11 

w-% ^ qUcir: 1 

%wp 3F5 

31% j qpw: HR?|hr; qyv 

1 

sst fa rtR spFgl ipai” 

The above colophon is important as it contains (1) the genealogy of the 
author’s patron from King of RRfqtsfJif?; and (2) the date of composition 
of the poem viz. 1505— A.D. 1583 found in MS. No. 204 of 1879-80. 

14. The editor of the Kavyamala states that in some MSS. the following 
two verses are found in place of verses 96 and 97 adopted by him in the printed 
text Ayy .yVy ;y Ay Ty y 

c5|3F^r 3% f§r!cra% qra^rf^f 

# ^ gsr TO W I 
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^RcfPRRn^ i 

^fnjflwf^Tci gr^kfoicr* ^prfrwfW ^i^pfaraj^ii 



rarRtg nfsnft n u 


These verses are not found in any of the 33 . 0 . R. Institute MSS. in- 
cluding MS. dated, A.D. 1624 (No. 78 of 1871-72). Verse 96 contains 
a reference to the poet as ^--hS'RHW-r i.e. as husband of ^4^ 
which is significant in view of the MS. of *^re 5 T 5 tfcr (med.) recorded 
by Aufrecht viz. IO. 2079 and B 4. 234. 

It is possible to surmise that the verses 96 and 97 found in the 

Kavyamala edition of the Harivilasa and containing the epithet ^ 
with reference to the poet are a later interpolation. 


(2) Commentaries on the Harivilasa 


MS. No. 182 of 1902-07.— This is a MS. of a commentary on the 1st 
Sarga of the Harivilasa (by Raghunatha) called Subodhinl. Raghu- 
natha states that our poet Lolimbaraja was a resident of Junnarapattana 
or the town of Junnar and was an incarnation of the goddess of the 

qfect: I 

w- wlfetf.rat fw- 

5§*r 41# m cRrat fw*. n” 

The genealogy of the patron of the author of the Harivilasa as given in 
the above verses is as follows 

# ( King at ) 

wm ( a % of JTtfwiifcfiai ) 

1 

1 B&mMM ilii 

: Sou . - ... .- 

1 , ' 

# ( patron of author of ) 
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place Satyasrhga. 15 It appears from this statement that the commen- 
tator Raghunatha was aware of the association of Lolimbaraja with 
Junnar in the Poona District but as we don’t know the date of Raghu- 
natha it is difficult to determine the exact antiquity of this association. 

MS. No. 425 of 1884-87.— This is a commentary by Bhatta Karna- 
lakara, son of Caturbhuja. It is called Sdhitya _ Saccandrika . 10 As 
the MS. is fragmentary it is difficult to make any immediate use of it 
for chronological purposes. 

I have noticed the above commentaries 17 on the Harivilasa 
briefly because Aufrecht records only two commentaries on this poem, 
only one of which is available to me viz. that by Kamalakara noticed 

above. 

(To be continued) 


15, Vide verses 4 and 5 an folio 1 which read as follows : — 

•5TST ^\m i&fe iihii” 


Oil folio ja the commentator explains “stfcfoqr” and quotes a lexicon in 

his support In the Colophon he refers to his guru 

«[ra ( afot” ) 1 

16. On folio 14 we have the following Colophon 

^Rflgg ^OTT*‘ 3WTH: I 

Colophon of II Sarga reads as follows:— ■ ■ 



spit qfpifgt * i ” i 

17* Vide Aufrecht CG If, 183.— Commentaries on the Harivilasa : — 

(i) Son of Caturbhuja, Rgb, 425 (=No. 425 of 1*884-87) 

(ii) By Son of %g , fpg=T BL. 115 (i), 116 (2); it is called 

\ Raghimatha’s Commentary on this poem was not known to 

Aufrecht. |N| ■ ■ • 





IRANIAN AND SANSKRIT* 

By BataKrishna Ghosh / 

The Iranians— particularly the eastern Iranians whose ancient culture and 
language are represented by the Avesta — were in both these respects a sister 
tribe of the ancient Indo-Aryans. Common Indo-Iranian linguistic innova- 
tions have been already discussed in LIS. Here we propose to discuss the 
principal characteristics of the Iranian group as a whole as also those of its 
principal ancient dialects. 

Iranian research of the present century has been chiefly devoted to middle 
and modern Iranian dialects, and it received a tremendous impetus from the price- 
less things discovered in Central Asia by the archaeological missions organised 
by almost every civilised country. The results of Iranian research in the pre- 
vious century were pooled and presented in a strictly scientific form according 
to a coordinated plan in the famous Iranian Grundriss edited by Geiger and 
Kuhn. But the two world-wars we have already experienced have rendered 
impossible that international collaboration which is necessary to deal with the 
new materials gathered in the present century from the different countries of 
the vast area extending from the border of India, Tibet and China to- Elephan- 
tine in Egypt. Prof, Andreas of Gottingen, than whom there wa-s no one better 
qualified to undertake the task of synthesising and co-ordinating the innumerable 
pieces of research work done in the field, has died practically without publish- 
ing anything. A host of new, but by no means lesser, lights, headed by- Ben- 
veniste, Nyberg, Henning, Lentz, are carrying on heroically the noble tradition 
established by Burnouf, Darmsteter, Geldner, Bartholomae and Andreas,, the 
living link between the past and the present being Prof. Wilhelm Geiger. 
What is needed, however, is an entirely new Grundriss on the old model, 
presenting along with the old the new material gathered in course of the last 
half-century, but the present world is in no mood even to conceive of such a 
comprehensive work. 

Like every ancient Indo-European tribe, but more than any other, the Ira- 
nians on their first appearance on the stage of history present a baffling picture 


* This paper is a chapter of my forthcoming book "Survey of Indo-European 
Dialects", Students who might care to read it are expected to have first read my 
"Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit" { LIS* )» 
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of mutually irreconcilable peoples and cultures ranging from the devastating 
hordes of Scythian barbarians in the north to the highly civilised Persians in 
the west and the Zarathustrians in the east. In the case of Iranian it is of 
supreme importance to bear in mind that fundamental fact of comparative 
philology that linguistic unity is per se no proof of racial or cultural homoge- 
neity. Indeed, it is almost certain that those restless peoples of the central 
belt of Asia and southern Russia described in lurid colours by the antique 
writers of Greece, who for want of a more appropriate designation vaguely 
called them Skuthoi , were not a single and homogeneous people. They were 
simply the children of the steppes living in scattered tents, with a form of 
monarchical government developed already before the days of Herodotos, but 
still largely nomadic in the habits of life. They were brave horsemen but 
utterly cruel— not above drinking the blood of the enemy killed in battle. Not 
being pinned to the soil and having nothing to lose through migration, these 
sturdy centaurs were prompt to move in all directions whenever food became 
scarce. Through archaeological excavations in southern Russia it has now 
been established that theirs was a pre-eminently horse-civilisation. When a 
chief died his horses were buried with him, and the horse is the chief motif on 
the excavated Scythian art-objects. The little that we know of their religion 
from the narratives of Greek historians reveals no characteristically Iranian— or 
even Indo-European— trait. To all appearance their Aryanism was only skin--' 
deep. Their language is known to us only from a few proper names and 
glosses *. these however are truly Iranian. With this we shall take leave of 
the north-Iranian Scythians. Of modern Iranian dialects Ossetic is supposed 
to be the best representative of Scythian. 

The ancient Iranians whose languages we propose to specially discuss in 
this chapter fall naturally into two groups according as they belong to the 
cast or the west. The most important and ancient east-Iranian dialect known 
to us is of course Avestan, which should have been the language of Ai'achosia 
or Drangiana, and which holds exactly the same position in Iranian as Gothic 
in Germanic, though however the Old Persian inscriptions of the Achsemenian 
emperors present us with an absolutely truthful picture of a west-Iranian dialect 
almost as old as the oldest Avestan. Strictly speaking, the language of the Old 
Persian inscriptions is a south-west-Iranian dialect whose north-western 
counterpart was Median-of which however we know very little : the distinctive 
features of Median will be described in connection with Old Persian, But these 
were by no means the only living Iranian dialects in the sixth century B. C. 
Dareios in the Naqs-e-Rustam inscription mentions no less than twenty-nine 
peoples and provinces of his empire extending from Carthage (Karka) to Gan- 
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d liar a (Gadara). 1 It Is almost certain that every one of the peoples of the 
provinces mentioned in this list spoke a different language, for otherwise they 
would not have been regarded as a different people at all, and neither their 
province as a different province. Now excluding the obviously non-Iranian 
names in this list we get quite an imposing number of Iranian provinces : Mada 
(Media), Xuvaja (Susiana), Parflava (Parthia), Haraiva (Areia), BaXtris (Bao 
tria), Suguda (Sogdiana), Xuvarazmis (Chorasmia), Zranka (Drangiana), Kara- 
X.uvatis (Arachosia), 0 attagus (the Sattagydes), Saka haumavarka (Hauma- 
preparing Sakas), Saka tigraxauda (Sakas with pointed caps), Saka tyaiy tara- 
draya (Sakas on the other side of the ocean, Le., the Sakas in Europe). But 
Dareios’ list is not complete, for the omits to mention not only other well- 
known. Iranian tribes such as the Hvrkanians, but also the Syrians, Phoenicians 
etc. who are known to have been included within his empire. 

The three ancient Iranian countries with which we are chiefly concerned 
here, namely, Media, Persia and the land of the Avesta, are curiously connected 
with each other through Zarathuslra who is as much a historical personality 
as his patron the Achaemenian monarch Vistaspa (600 B.C.): a native of eastern 
Iran, 2 Zarathuslra had to seek the protection of the Persian court, the Achas- 
menian rulers of which had sort of inherited the empire of the powerful 
Medians 3 mentioned already by Salamanassar III of Assyria in an inscription 
of 835 B.G. Vistaspa is also the pivot-point in the Avestan history of eastern 
Iran which is certainly not less worthy of credence than our Puranas. Accord- 
ing to the east-Iranian dynastic history as reconstructed by Christensen 4 on the 
basis of the data of the Avesta, there were eight Kavis (princes) in eastern Iran 
covering a period of five generations; and after the death of the last Kavi 
Haosravah there followed a period of unknown length during which the power 
was divided among several Kavis, one of whom was Vistaspa. Historians are 
still sharply divided in opinion as to whether this Vistaspa was the father of 
the Achaemenian Dareios. Eduard Meyer, for instance, considered it to be 
one of the major mysteries of history that anyone should think that the two 
Vistaspas might be one and the same person (Geschichte des Altertums, third 
vol., second eel., p. 110, f.-n. 3). On the linguistic side, Meyer was indirectly 

1. Persia lias not been mentioned in this list of tribute-paying provinces and peoples, 
because the Persians themselves, as conquerors, paid no tribute to the king. 

2. According to the tradition of the Parsees, however, he was a Median. 

3. It is not quite clear how the Median empire passed on to the Achaemenians of 
.Persm^ : : ;)For .the account; of The Greek historians, see Historians' History of the World, 
Vol. II, p 578, 

4 . Kuliurgescliiehte des alien Orients, driller Absclmitt, $rste J^iefenuig, p. 21$. 
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supported by no less an authority than Barthoiomae in whose opinion Zara- 
thustra should have lived about 1000 B.C. But in defence of this identifica- 
tion it may be urged that it fully agrees with the traditional date of Zarathustra 
and does not actually militate against any of the established facts of history. 
To object to the identification on the ground that the great Vistaspa could 
not have been described as a mere Kavi would be tantamount to refusing to 
see beyond the bare words of the ancient oriental genealogists whose accounts 
are otherwise not taken seriously at all. 

It may be reasonably asked, however, why should the later Yasts be regard- 
ed as authentic when they are describing the history of the earlier age of Zara- 
thustra. But we have to remember that the main body of the Yasts, in which 
the Gathas are embedded much as the Mantras of the Rksaiiihita are embedded 
in the later Brahmanas, though certainly later than the Gathas composed by 
Zarathustra himself, are not so very late after all, for there is ample evidence 
to prove that the redaction of the Yasts was completed already in the first half 
of the fourth century B.C. It could not have taken place later, for the Avestan 
language had assumed a frankly middle Iranian Pehlevi character already in the 
third century B.C. as the Parthian coin-legends clearly prove. But it is equally 
improbable that the redaction of the Yasts in their present form took place 
earlier than 400 B.C. The eulogy of Anahita in st. 126-129 of the Ardvlsur 
Vast is considered by eminent historians like Eduard Meyer to be nothing but 
an objective description of an image of the goddess built after an west-Asiatic 
model. But it is a fact of history that statues of Anahita were first erected by 
the order of Artaxerxes II who reigned from 404 to 361 B.C. 5 

There are moreover weighty arguments to prove that the Yasts, though 
later than the Gathas, are on the whole older than the latter in contents. 

Zarathustra was a prophet, and like every prophet he was also a reformer. 
But he was not a reformer of the mild type like Buddha and Christ who on the 
whole accepted the society into which they were born. Zarathustra wanted 
a complete break with the past and Eduard Meyer has aptly compared him 
with Muhammad in this respect. Can it be that the stirring appeals of Zara- 
thustra energised the Iranian tribes and set them on the war-path in the same 
way as the exhortations of the prophet Muhammad shook the Arabs out of 
their age-long slumber and within a few years transformed them into a natidn 
of heroes whose military achievements are still unequalled in history ? What- 
ever that may be, it is however undeniable that Zarathustra and Muhammad 
were kindred spirits. Both of them were distinguished by absolute faith and 


§, See Christensen, Ibid,, p, 216 , 
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■i complete absence of doubt. Yet, from the view-point of immediate result, 

I Zarathustra failed where Muhammad succeeded, perhaps because the Iranian 
prophet, unlike the prophet of Islam, had to cultivate a soil thickly overgrown 
with an older culture. 

Zarathustra preached his own reformed religion in the Gathas. But the 
lasts, which are not Zarathustra’s own words, reveal a state of religion and 
society which prevailed in Iran long before the advent of the prophet, and that 
even though the pre-Zarathustrian Yasts had to undergo a fundamental revision 
at the hands of the Zarathustrians at a later date. Iranian religion as described 
by Greek observers does not at all agree with the Zarathustrianism of the Gathas ; 
^ but it fully agrees with the state of society revealed by the Yasts if only the 

obviously Zarathustriafi accretions are ignored. On the other hand, the early 
Iranian religion which in this way may be reached across the barrier of Zara- 
thustrianism becomes quite easy to understand and explain also from the view- 
j point of the Vedas. 


The first sign of the forefathers of the Indo-Iranians may be detected in 
the name of the sun-god Surias of the Kassites who ruled in Babylon from the 
eighteenth century B.C. ^ee LIS., p. 50). Excavations at El-Amarna in Egypt 
have proved that about 1400 B.C. various dynasts with typical Aryan names 
(such as Artamanya, Yasdata, Suvardata, Sutarna etc.) were ruling in the region 
of Syria and Palestine. The Mitanni-documents of the same period discovered 
at Boghaz-koi mention the Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas. 
These names clearly suggest that already in the fifteenth century B.C. the fore- 
fathers of the Indo- Aryans had learnt to worship side by side with the old Indo- 
European nature-gods (the Daivas) a new type of abstract deities distinguished 
by magical power and potency whom they began to call Asuras, perhaps after 
the name of the tutelary deity of Assyria which became a generic term of desig- 
nation with them. 0 In the Rgveda, Varuna and Mitra are the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the Asura-gods, just as Indra and the Nasatyas are the leaders of the 
Deva-gods. The early religious history of India and Iran is full of the antagon- 
ism between the Devas and the Asuras, but it is significant that at, Boghaz-koi 
gods of both the camps were invoked together in connection with a peace-treaty. 
This would suggest that the antagonism between the worshippers of the older 
Devas and the later Asuras had not yet begun in the fifteenth century B.C* 

6. just as bat. Caesar became a generic term of designation for emperors among the 

Germans ’ Kaiser/ 6 7 To derive asura from asu is at least as bad as deriving it from 
sura * 
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But Zarathustra in his Gathas continually, curses and condemns the worshippers 
of the Devas whom he represents as cruel and nomadic robbers, while he exhorts 
the Asura-worshippers with the same insistence to devote themselves to the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture and cattle-breeding. It would seem that long 
before the days of Zarathustra the Aryan society had. split up into two antago- 
nistic cultural groups : the main body of the nomadic and vigorous animal- 
sacrificing Deva-worshippers, spoiling for battle and adventure, left their more 
civilised Asura-worshipping brethren back in Iran and pushed forward into 
India, and the latter thus relieved of embarrassing association with unruly 
kindreds had a better, opportunity to develop their distinctive culture In Iran. 
But Daiva-ism was not dead in Iran with the secession of the forefathers of 
the Indo-Aryans. That even so late as 600 B.C. It had a firm hold on the 
Iranain people is clear from Zarathustra’ s own words. What is more, the reli- 
gion of the common people as can be guessed from a critical sifting of the Yasts, 
war largely Daivic. Indra, the chief representative of the Daiva-gods, had to 
become an obscure demon no doubt, but all his attributes were adroitly trans- 
ferred to Mithra, who, significantly enough, is not at all mentioned in the 
Gathas. The Haoma-cult has no place in Zarathustra’s reformed religion, and 
yet Avestan religion is as much of a Soma-cult as the religion of the Vedas. 
All this clearly shows that the religion of the east-Iranian people remained 
essentially pre-Zarathustrian in character, closely resembling the religion of the 
Vedas. In western Iran also, as Prof. Benveniste has conclusively proved from 
the accounts of ancient Greek authors, the religion of the people was of the same 
pre-Zarathustrian type. Thus it is clear that Zarathustra was not able to destroy 
at a stroke the cultural unity of India and Iran. In fact it was never destroyed. 
Buddhism spread far and wide in Iran, and under the Indo-Scythian kings 
various Iranian elements found their way into the cultural life of India. And 
It was in India again that the harassed Zarathustrians, true to their ancient cul- 
ture, found at last a haven of peace and rest.— A brief account of pre-Zarathus- 
trian and Zarathustrian religion and culture of Iran, based on the Yasts and 
the Gathas respectively, will not therefore be quite irrelevant to our present 
purpose, for it will show that the linguistic affinity between India and Iran 
is not a mere accident. 

In pre-Zarathustrian Iran, as also in Vedic India, the family (ndfa) with 
Its separate residence (nrndna) was the smallest social unit. The families in 
their turn were constituent members of the sept (taoXman) with its own village 
(vis). The next higher unit in the social organisation was the clan f zantu) 
with its own district (soiQra). The highest socio-political concept was however 
that of the dahyu. The Iranian society of . the Yasts was divided into three 
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classes: aOravan “the priest”, raQaestar “the warrior” and vdstrya fsuyant >£the 
cultivator.” In the Zarathustrian Gathas however these are called airyaMarf J 
Xvaetu and vQrdz^na respectively (Meillet). 

This pre-Zarathustrian society was heroic in spirit and outlook. Neigh- 
bouring peoples are constantly at war and frequently ranged in battle-array 
against one another. The Avestan authors took evident delight in describing the 
weapons of war, and treacherous enemies are condemned by them to punishments 
almost as cruel as those inflicted by Assyrian conquerors. The ideal man is 
the sturdy warrior, armed with bow and lance, chasing in his horse-drawn 
chariot the enemy defeated in battle. In peace-time he resides in a towering 
castle with many windows supported by stout posts and pillars. A large num- 
ber of men and animals are housed in his castle, which at all times offers food 
in plenty. Beautiful women with long fingers are waiting within to receive 
their lord. Merchants bring to him from foreign countries gold, silver, and 
precious clothes. The princes perform sacrifices to the gods on hills, in woods, 
or by the side of rivc.vs. 

It will be clear from this that the Vasts represent the epic age of Iran, 
when the sheer joy of living was regarded as sufficient justification for life, 
but Zarathustra was no gay troubadour. He frowned darkly on the elegant 
futilities of the idle rich, for the centre of his interests was the poor tiller of 
the soil. The non-cultivator (avdstrya) appears in his GatMs as the natural 
enemy of the people. The soul of the bull speaks in them in moving terms 
of the oppression of evil-doing liars (i.e. followers of false prophets). Yet it 
is clear that the non-cultivators too, like the cultivators, were under the rule 
of the same east-Iranian Kavis, one of whom, viz. Vistaspa, was the friend and 
patron of the prophet. Zarathustrian society was thus sharply divided into 
two communities, and the difference in their modes of earning livelihood was not 
the only difference between them. Hie non-cultivators probably adhered to the 
Daeva-religion, and the Karpans and Usigs, cursed and condemned by Zara- 
thustra, were their priests. What is more, even among the Kavis there 
were men who supported these false prophets. That is why the Kavis and 
Karpans are represented in the Gathas as enemies of the Ahura-religion of 
which Zarathustra was the prophet. In bitter terms he condemns the orgiastic 
festivities at which the Daeva-worshippers, intoxicated (with Haoma), offered 
bloody sacrifices to their gods, extinguishing amidst shouts of revelry the life 
of the innocent bull (Yasna 32. 12-14). 

The religion preached by Zarathustra, like the religion of the Rgveda, was 
indeed marked by a pronounced tendency towards monotheism, but this mono- 
theism was never achieved. The conception of a universal spirit is absent, and 
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evil is always sharply distinguished from good. Ahura Mazdah is not the only 
god, though he is the creator and sustainer of the world of the good. He is 
also the father and creator of the other gods and goddesses, who as his agents 
and advisers have to carry out his will. Six godly personages are closely asso- 
ciated with Ahura Mazdah : Vohu Manah (“good intention”), Asa Vahista (“the 
best truth”), XsaQra vairya (“good government”), Spgnta Armaiti (“sacred piety”), 
Hauroatat (“welfare”) and Amgrgtdt (“immortality”). Another divinity called 
Spgnia Mainya (“sacred spirit”) is also mentioned along with the other six, but 
lie is evidently a particular aspect of Ahura Mazdah himself as the enemy of 
the evil spirit. In post-Gathic texts these seven satellites of Ahura Mazdah 
are lumped together as Amgsa Spgntas, and it is usually, though not unani- 
mously, believed to-day that in origin they were identical with the Adityas of 
Vedic mythology. 

Mazdah is the Ahura par excellence, and very probably he is none but our 
Varuna under another name. As Darmsteter (SBE. IV. p. lii) says, he is not 
more different from the great Asura, Varuna, than Zeus is from Jupiter. He 
is at all events endowed with all the qualities and characteristics of the Vedic 
Varuna. Why an honorific epithet— Ahura Mazdah literally means “lord 
wisdom”— was substituted by Zarathustra for the old proper name “Varuna” 
has never been fully explained. Perhaps he thought the old designation was 
tainted through association with Daivic deities in older times— in the age of 
Boghaz-koi for instance ! If that was his reason then it must be admitted 
that the Indo- Aryans were more tolerant than their Iranian kinsmen, for they 
changed neither the name nor the position of the Asura-god Varuna. Indeed, 
the Asura-gods fared much better at tke hands of the Indians than the Daiva- 
gods with the Iranians. Daiva-names like Indra, Nasatya are not at all men- 
tioned in the Gathas, though, however, they occur in later Avestan texts as 
designations of demons. The Daiva-gods are in many cases almost exact oppo- 
sites of corresponding Asura-gods. Thus Vohu Manah is confronted by Aka 
Manah (“evil intention”) in the Daiva-world, and Spgnta Mainya by A nra 
Mainya (Ahriman). It is evident from these clear indications that the uncom- 
promising reformer with Messianic zeal extended even to heaven the antagon- 
isms of this world which hurt and moved him. He imparted to the religion 
of Iran that characteristic trait of elaborate dualism which in the early centuries 
of the Christian era was spread far and wide through Mithraism and Mani- 
chaeispr.— Such is in brief the cultural history of the ancient Iranians whose 
languages we shall now try to describe in this chapter. Under the Achaemenids 
the Persians developed a form of despotic Imperialism the like of which the 
world has never yet seen. But this Imperialism was never absolutely centralised, 
for the Adiaemcnian empire had three capitals, viz. Persepolis (Persia), Susa 
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(Elam) and Egbatana (Media). Nor were the conquered peoples callously op- 
pressed by them, for the main plank of their Imperial policy was to keep peace 
with the gods of the other peoples, whom, gods themselves, they graciously 
recognised as their equals. Absolute religious toleration therefore prevailed 
within their vast empire. 0 

Like the Germanic and the Italo-Celtic languages of Europe, the Iranian 
dialects were characterised by an expiratory stress accent. The result has 
been similar though not same : occlusives have become more and more spiran- 
tised, but final syllables were not necessarily lost.— It will be convenient fqr 
our purpose to begin with an enumeration of the principal characteristics com- 
mon to both eastern and western Iranian which mark them off from ancient 
Indo-Aryan 

i. I.-Ir. u after s z (<I.-Ir. s, sh, z, zh), changed into p b, but disappeared 
after /, b; cf. Skt. clsva : Av. asp 6, Skt. hvdydmi : Av. zb ay a (I.-Ir. *Zhual-} 
the disappearance of u after labials may be observed, for instance, in Av. 
afdnte < I.-Ir. *d-apua- (Reichelt, § 143). In the Old Persian inscriptions sp 
<; su is found only in Median loan-words such as as pa- (Skt. cisva), in truly Per- 
sian forms it being represented merely by s , cf. asa - (Benveniste, § 113). 

2. Both in Avestan and Old Persian I.-Ir. r usually becomes ar ; thus Av. 
parstgm : Skt. prstdh , O.P. a-garb-ayam : Skt. grbh-dydti etc. 

3. The loss of Indo-Iranian aspirated tenues is another common feature 
of eastern and western Iranian. They have usually become surd spirants like 
the unaspirated tenues (see no. 5); thus Av. xmnba : Skt. kurnbhd khumbha, 
Av. a@a : Skt. dtlia, Av. safgm : Skt. saphdm . Similarly O.P. -xauda (in tigra - 
xauda): Av. xaola-, O.P. ya$a: Skt. ydthd ; an Old Persian example of / ph 
cannot be found. 

4. Already in primitive Iranian the Indo-European sonant aspirates had 
become pure sonants. Thus Av. gargmo : Skt. gharmd Av. bandgm : Skt. ban - 
dham, Av. braid : Skt. bhrdtd. As for Old Persian, cf. dranga : Skt. drogha 
add : Skt. ddhdt , abiy : Skt. abhL 

5. Indo-Iranian unaspirated tenues assumed the aspect of surd spirants 
before consonants (xs 0 f for kctp). Thus Av. ynxta-: Skt. yuktd- , Av. 
syaodmm * Skt. cyautndm, Av. mq,$rd : Skt. mantra Av. drafso : Skt. drapsa 
Similarly O.P. Ouxra Skt, sukrd O.P. fra : Skt. prd etc. In Old Persian the 
spirantisation of occlusives had gone much further and was not confined with- 
in the limits applicable to Avestan, Moreover some spirants derived from 
Indo-European unaspirated tenues have altogether lost their original aspect 
through special laws of combinatory sound-changes obtaining in Old Persian. 
Thus $r ( < tr) has here become ss (a hard s); cf. O.P. xsassam ; Av. xsadr$rfi ; 
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Skt. ksatram, O.P. pussa Av. puQro : Skt. putra In Median, primitive 
Iranian remained unchanged ; cf. MiQra, which is the only form of 
the word also in Old Persian ; but, curiously enough, the Elamite version pre- 
supposes the truly Persian form * miss a (Benveniste, §§ 106-107). In the inscrip- 
tions ss (<C0r tr) is represented by mere s ; but unlike the usual s ( < I.Tr. 
,s) it does not change into h 7 before vowel, as for instance in darayavahus 
“Dareios,” ahum : Av. ahuro : Skt. dsura. The Old Persian form aQurd “Assy- 
ria” is a late loan-word from Aramaic.— In the same way 0y (<Ty) and cy (as 
.also in Avestan) have become sy in Old Persian ; cf. O.P. hasiyam : Av. ha 9 yam : 
Skt. satydm ; O.P. asiyavam : Av. syavai : Skt. cydvate. Also the 0 ( <£t) of On 
has changed into s in Old Persian, but not in Avestan ; cf. O.P. arasni : Av. 
ar$9na : Skt. aratni . 

6. The change of I.Tr. t*t t s th ( <tt tth) into st is another common cha- 
racteristic of all the Iranian languages distinguishing them from Indo- Aryan. 
Thus Av. cisti < Skt. citti Av. voista : Skt. vettha, Av. asti- <; *atthi< Skt. 
at it hi O.P. posri- <* pad-ti - . It is to be noted that this secondary s must have 
been qualitatively different, for in Avestan it does not change into 5 after i 
like the s derived directly from the original Indo-European.— A similar pan- 
Iranian characteristic is the change of I.-E. d 2 dh ( ddh ) into zd. Thus prim. 
I.-E. *de-d-dhi > I.-E. *de-d z dhi > I.Tr. *dazdhi > Av. dazdi (Skt. dehi j. 
In this connection it is important to note that Bartholomae’s law (LIS., p. 45), 
according to which ‘sonant aspirate-f surd' becomes ‘sonant-f sonant aspirate' 
in IndoTranian, does not act in Old Persian (Benveniste, § 33). That is why 
corresponding to Skt. baddhd (<;I.Tr. *badh-ta) we have in Old Persian basta 
(so also in later Avestan !) and not *bazda as to be expected, for Bartholomae's 
law failed to sonorise the suffixal t in this form; thus * badh-ta >- *bad-ta ;> 
®baita >• basta. 

7. The IndoTranian s changed into h in primitive Iranian excepting be- 
fore and after occlusives. Thus Av. hapti : Skt. sdpati, Av. ahmat : Skt. asmat ; 
O.P. hacd : Skt. sdca , O.P. ndham : Skt. ndsam “nose”; Av. dahyus “province”: 
O.P. dahydus : Skt. ddsyuh (with a different meaning). 

8. Initially and after consonants hm hr ( <\ sm sr) dropped the A (Bartho- 
lomae, Vorgeschichte, § 87) in primitive Iranian. Thus Av. main: Skt. smdsi ; 
in Old Persian the h of hm (<£$m) is nowhere retained, thus O.P. amiy : Av. 
ahmi : Skt. dsmu Similarly Av. ram : Skt. srdmsate , O.P. rauta : Skt. srdto, 

g. I.Tr. initial and changed into 6 in primitive Iranian; thus Av. 


7. which however is rarely represented distinctly in the inscriptions* 
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had : Skt. dve. As for west-Iranian, we have no example in Old Persian, but 
Kurd, bar-: Skt. dvara- ( < I.-E. *dhuer~). 

10. I.-Ir. su became hu in primitive Iranian ; in initial position it 
further changed into x v (i.e., a labialised surd guttural spirant), but elsewhere 
remained as hu. Thus Av. x r afno : mod. Pers. x r db : Skt. svdpna ; Av. 
x v anha : mod. Pers. x v ahdr : Skt. svdsd. Through analogy this phonetic law 
sometimes affected also non-initial hu ; thus Av. harax'mti : O.P. hara(x)iwai- 
iis : Skt. sdrasvati. 

11. The primitive Iranian initial group e s~\- consonant’ received a prothe- 
tic x (a surd guttural spirant). Thus I.-E. *sueks - >> I.-Ir. suaxs - (initial s 
through assimilation) > Av. xsvas Skt. sat ; Av. frci-xsn dn gm (from zan~ “to 
know”, Skt. jha-): O.P. xsndsatiy (i.e. Skt. jhdsydti). Strictly speaking, the pro- 
thetic x here is regular only in the Old Persian form and not in the Avestan 
form fra-xsngnQrn in which the s in question is not in absolute initial. 

12. As an instance of the morphological innovations common to both 
eastern and western Iranian may be mentioned the extension of the I.-Ir. end- 
ing -dni into -cinai (Av. dne) in the i. sg. subj. med. (Benveniste, § 230). 

13. The formation of a new pronominal stem xsma- <y* sma - for the 2. 
plural (beside the older tusma-) is another pan-Iranian innovation. Thus, cor- 
responding to Skt. yusmdham we have Av. xhndhgm and mod. Pers. siimd — 
both going back to a prim. Ir. *xsmdxam (Bartholomae, Vorgeschichte, § 249. 3). 

14. In the field of syntax the most remarkable pan-Iranian innovation 
consists in the fact that the ablative case is used for the most part only in con- 
nection with the preposition haca (Skt. sdcd ). Thus Avestan : x T argnd apang - 
mata yimat hacd “brilliance disappeared from Yima Old Persian : darani - 
yam haca . . .baxtriyd abariy “silver was carried away from Ba^ria/’ 

These are the chief pan-Iranian innovations distinguishing the Iranic 
group of Indo-European languages also from Indo- Aryan. But neither of the 
two languages mainly drawn upon above is a pure and homogeneous dialect : 
Old Persian has a strong admixture of Median, the ancient language of north- 
west Iran, and in Avestan too it is necessary to distinguish between the older 
(the language of the Gathas) and the later dialect. It will be proper to note 
here, therefore, that the Persian group (i.e. Old Persian, Sassanian Pehlevi and 
Modern Persian, representing three stages of the same dialect) differs from all 
other Iranian dialects in the following respects 

1. To Av. 5=Skt. i and to Av. z=zSkt. j and h of the older palatal series 
(see LIS., pp. 7sff.) before vowel, there correspond in Old Persian $ and d 
respectively. Thus O.P. $ura< Av f Skt. £&ra-} O.P* 0 arada-. 
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Av. sardh-: Skt. sardd-; O.P. ardata Av. ord^ta-: Skt. rajata O.P. dasta~: Av. 

: Skt. hast a-; O.P. adam : Av. az^m : Skt. dham . 

2. The change of primitive Iranian #y and On into and respectively 
(already mentioned above). Thus O.P. hasiyam : Av. had yam : Skt. satydm ; 
O.P. arasni Av. areQna Skt. aratni 

g. Intervocalic J changed into z in Old Persian ; cf. nijdyam of which the 
real phonetic value was nizayam (Benveniste, § 127). 

4. The primitive Iranian combinations 5?/ and changed into ss, s 
and s respectively in Old Persian. Thus O.P. pussa Av. puQrd : Skt. patrd-; 
O.P. visam : Av. vispo-: Skt. visva -.—' The first component wSa- of the compound 
usabdrim perhaps represents a primitive Iranian *ustra - corresponding to Skt. 

(Benveniste, § 109). 

5. The h of initial or medial - aha - was dropped in Old Persian ; thus 
O.P. dhi <^ahahi-: Skt. asdsi ; O.P. Q dtiy ■< *$ahatiy : Skt. sdmsati (Benve- 
niste, § 134). 

The path is now clear for us to attack the language of the Avesta. But 
the Avestan language too, as already hinted at, is no more a homogeneous 
language than Sanskrit, if by that term we have to understand all the different 
idioms beginning from the Rgvedic dialect. We have to distinguish between 
older and later Avestan. The oldest Avestan is represented by the language 
of the Gathas composed by Zarathustra himself, a prominent characteristic of 
which is the protraction of final vowels 8 ; slightly later, but older than fche 
language of the Yasts, is the language of the Yasna haptanhaiti. The Videvdat 
(Vendidad) on the other hand is perhaps an artificial product of the Arsakidan 
period. Different stages of the Avestan language can be clearly distinguished. 
The following are the chief distinguishing features of the post-Gathic language 

(1) Change of Iranian sonant occlusives to sonant spirants excepting after 
sibilants and nasals ; (2) change of z before m to s, and of s under certain 
circumstances to 0 / (3) replacement of the sonant groups originated through 
Bartholomae’s Law by surd groups; (4) change of Iranian du (r=Gath. db) 
to ^ tb in initial position; (5) transfer of the primary medial dual ending -# e to 
the preterite ; (6) replacement of dual verbal-forms by plural ones ; (7) replace- 
ment of the primary ending -a of the first person singular of thematic stems by 
•ami; (8) in ablative singular, the transfer of the distinctive dental ending of 
, the a - stems to other stems ; (9) extension of the use of the dative in the genitive 

ffj, v .">/ ’/ : ' \ . ■' " ' > : , 

8. It is an equally prominent characteristic of later Avestan that the filial long vowels 

, of polysyllabic words are shortened in ib : 
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sense (as in the Brahmanas); (10) general confusion in the use of the various 
verbal modes.— In the following treatment the Gatha-dialect will be throughout 
considered as the normal representative of the Avestan language. 

Regarding Indo-European gutturals, the first thing to note is that the pure 
velars having coincided with the labio-velars already in the Indo-Iranian epoch, 
we have in Avestan to deal only with labio-velars and palatals. Let us take 
up the labio-velars first 

I.-E. k w is in evidence in Av. kciinibyo : Skt. kanyd : Gr. kainos ; Av. 

Skt. kdt: Lat. quod; Av. v ghrkd : Skt. vPk^b ' Goth, wulfs. Before consonants 
this k ( <k w ) became x (surd guttural spirant) according to no. 5 of pan-Ira- 
nian innovations described above. Thus Av. xrura-: Skt. kriira Av. uxca : Skt. 
uktha ni.~- I.-E. k u 'h became x in prim. Iranian and remained so in Avestan as in 
Av. xumbci-: Skt. kumbhd - ( CL-Ir. *khumbha -). After sibilant and nasal this 
x < k w h changed into k (but only before vowel!); thus I.-E. *sk w hr {- : Av. 
skarmaya'- Gr. sphalra — I.-E. g w appears as g (e.g. Av. garb : Skt. girdh “of 
praise”; Av. ggna-: Skt. gnd as also I.-E. g w h (e.g. Av. gar 0 mb : Skt. gharma 
Av. darggg m : Skt. dirghd-). Before z however the g *< g w h seems to have 
been spirantised into y already in prim. Iranian ; thus Av. -aoyza < L-Ir. 
* : augzha \ Skt. ohate : Gr. eukhomai .— The forms given here are taken from 
the Gatha-language ; in later Avestan, Ir. g < I.-E. g w g w h became spirantic 
(y), so that we find in the later language y na dar^ygm etc. Moreover Gatha- 
Avestan g is dropped in later Avestan before u after vowel ; thus Gath. 
drdgva (for *drugvt ): later drva (for * druvd ). 

As in Sanskrit, so in Avestan too, I.-E. labio-velars were palatalised by 
following palatal vowels, and thus in Avestan too we find a later palatal series 
(see LIS., pp. 72-7). Thus Av. cit : Skt. cit : Lat. quid ; Av. ca : Skt. ca : Lat. 
que ; Av. hacaite : Skt.^ saeate : Gr. hepetai : Lat. sequitur. When followed by 
I, this c of the later palatal series became s already in prim. Iranian; thus Av. 
sy aoOam'm *. Skt. cyautnd, Av. vasyete : Skt. ucydte— The surd aspirate of 
this later palatal series appears as s in Av. hose (for # /?aIye)“Skt. sakhye .— Both 
the sonant sounds of the later palatal series have become j in Iranian. Thus 
we have the pure sonant in Av.gjgnayo: Skt. janay-: Goth, qens ; Av. aojp; 
Skt. 6 j ah : Lat. aageo ; and the aspirated sonant in Av. aj^n : Skt. han~, Ay. 
a-dru]yafit-: Skt. druhyatl 

The sounds of the older palatal series (derived from I.-E. k kh g gh) appear 
as sibilants in Avestan.Thus, for 7 c cL Av. sat^m: Skt. satdm : Lat .centum; 
Av. asnaoiti : Skt. dmsa.~~ I.-E. skh ( > Skt. eh , medially cch) has developed into 
s in Avestan; thus from I.-E. *skhid~ we have Av. -sidy at : Skt. chidydte : Gr. 
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skhizo ; Av. pgrgsaiti : Skt. prcchdtL- Both ,# and g 7 z have normally developed 
into z; thus for g c£. Av. patl.zdnatd : Skt. jdndti : O. Ch. SI. znati, Av. 
gratis : Skt. rju~; for g 7 z cf. Av. vazaiti : Skt. vdhati : O. Ch. SI. Av. bzrvz-: 

Skt. Arm. berj -. The % from both these sources however becomes surd 

when immediately followed by a nasal ; thus Gathic rasnd (Instr. sg.) from 
razan- (connected with Skt. rju-) and later Avestan bargs-man - < *barz-man~: 
Skt. barhih. 

I.-E. dentals have not undergone any spectacular change. According to 
the general laws of Iranian phonology, £ remained unchanged before vowels, 
but elsewhere changed into 0 . Thus Av. tar# : Skt. tirdh ; Av. paitis : Skt. 
pdtih ; Av. vastl : Skt. vdsti ; Av. Oxv^m • Skt. tvarn ; Av. Qrdtd : Skt. tratti ; Av. 
mckOro: Skt. mdntrcih . But £ immediately followed by s was assimilated to 
the latter in Avestan; thus £s>ss (written 5) as in drggvasu < *-va$-sn <^*-vat- 
su. Already in prim. Iranian final £ had become spirantic (Bartholomae, 
Yorgeschichte, § 93.1); this spirantic dental is expressed in transcribed 
Avestan by /, e.g. Av. bar (it : Skt. bhdrat.— The aspirate £& was spirantised into 
0, but was de-aspirated after sibilants. Thus Av. Skt. th/m., but Av. 

antaYgsid< Skt. antahsthd -. Spirantisation was hindered in the same way also 
by an immediately preceding nasal, cf. Av. pania : Skt. pdnthdh . It is curious 
to note in this connection that Iranian 0 was sonorised into 0 in Avestan 
after / and x ; thus Av. nafgbro : Skt. ndptar Av. vavaxba : Skt. itt/rfAtf/za.— Both 
the sonant dentals are represented by d in Avestan ; thus Av. dasd madahyd : 
Skt. ddsa madasya, and Av. dams vargdaiti : Skt. dhars - vdrdhaie.— In later 
Avestan Gathic d often appears as the spirantic 8, thus Gath, madahyd : later 
Av. mabo etc. 

Subject to the general laws of Iranian phonology, Indo-European labials 
too have had on the whole a peaceful existence in Avestan. Thus p remains 
unchanged, excepting before consonants where it changes into / ; but a preced- 
ing sibilant hinders this spirantisation. CL Av. pita : Skt. pita ; Av. fry 6 : 
Skt. priydh ; Av. spgro da : Skt. spardh Immediately before t however we find 
p instead of / : Av. ptd : Skt. pita,— I.-E. ph appears as f in Avestan, but 
as p after s; thus Av. safari (aec. sg.): Skt. saphdm (acc. sg.), but Av. - sparat : 
Skt. spliurat-.— A primary I.-E. b is to be found—as a/— only in Av. xsaewo 1 
< I.-Ir. *suaib< Lat. vibrate etc.; a secondary one in Av. upa-bdi : Skt. upabddh : 
Gk. epibdai (from I.-E. *ped~).— Instances of & <; 6A are numerous ; cf. Av. 

brdtd : Skt. J/iriia and the ending -bis in instr, pi. corresponding to Skt. - bids 


9* The w here stands for 6* 
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and Gr. -phi(n). Already in Gathic, but very frequently in later. Avestan, this 
5 bh appears as to ,* thus Gath, aibi : Later Av. aiwi : Skt. c ibhi ? Gath. 
gQrvktym • Later Av. -gdrowd: Skt. grblmdti . Moreover this w is often repre- 
sented by v in writing in later Avestan, e.g. fra-vaiti : Skt. bhdti, apa-vardni : 
Skt. blidrani. 

Most of the Indo-Iranian dental spirants (derived from the Indo-European 
period) have been given up in Sanskrit ; but they are mostly preserved in 
Avestan. I.-lr. 5 remains on the whole, but changes into h before and after 
vowels (see above, no. 8 of pan-Iranian innovations); thus Av. stdrqm : Lat. 
Stella, Av. dqhist&m : Skt. ddrhsistham etc. I.-lr. is has been assimilated into ss 
> s in Av. masyd : Skt. mdtsyam—lt is a striking innovation of Avestan that 
in it primitive Iranian h is always preceded by a nasal when a follows ; thus 
Av. anhat : Skt. as at, Av. vacanhe : Skt. vdicase (e < ai), Av.anha: Skt. as a. 
But the h of this nh is dropped before r; thus Av. dangrd : Skt. dasrti from 
dams Av. catanrd : Skt. cdtasrah, Av. hazanrgm : Skt. sahdsram. In later Avestan 
the h of this nh is dropped also before u; thus later Av. baramiha (instead of 
*baranhuha ): Skt. bhdrasva , but Gath, gusahvd : Skt. ghus -. According to 
Bartholomae, the appearance of nh before i u (e.g. Av. vanhu : Skt. vdsu) and 
of h before other vowels (e.g. pgrdsahe : Skt. prcchdse) is to be regarded as 
disturbance of the normal rule (Awestisch und Altpersisch, § 286).— After 
I.-lr. i, xi, liquids and gutturals s changed into s already in 
primitive Indo-Iranian ; thus Av. pisato : Skt. pindsti ; Av, sisoit 
from root sail- (cf. Skt. ids-: sistd); Av. husatq^m “of those which dry up”: I.-E. 
■*saus - (cf. Gr. auos); Av. tarsno : Skt . trsnd ; Av. vaxsat : Skt. uksant- : Gr. 
atixd .— Under similar conditions L-E. z became z in Indo-Iranian. Thus Av. 
mizdgm : Skt. mid ham : Goth, mizdd ; Av. armdi-zdo -sitting .still” from root 
had-: Skt. sad - (cf. Skt. sidati < *si-zd-ati); Av. duzda : Skt. dudhi- ; Av. 
nidrozdikd : Skt. mrcUkd-. Otherwise however I.-lr. i remained unchanged in 
Avestan; thus I.-lr. : Av. zdi : Skt. edM; Av. nazdisto : Skt. nedistha - (cf. 

LIS., p. 79). 

The various Indo-European sound-combinations which have resulted in 
A,? in Sanskrit (see LIS., p. 75) deserve special mention. I.-E. Jcp has developed 
into $ in Avestan; cf. Av. siti- : Skt. ksiti- : Gr. ktisis, Av. tasan-: Skt. tdksan -: 
Gr. tekton, Av. argsa-: Skt. pksa-: Gr. drktos. I.-E. however is met by 
cf. Av. xsayeiti : Skt. : Gr . ktdomai, O.P. a-xsata- \ Skt. taafd- : Gr. kteino . 

L-E. is in evidence in A v.raso: Skt. rdksas-: Gr. erekhtho and I.-E. ^ 
in Av. xsyd “of disappearance” : Skt. ksiti- : Gy. phthisis . Av. zam- “earth” 
(: Skt. ksam - : Gr. kkthdn : O. Ch. SI. zem-lja ) is derived from I.-E, M gdhem-, 
and Av. vi-yzamyeiti ( : Skt. ksdrati) from I,-E, m g w dher-, 

44—11 
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In the treatment of Indo-European vowel-system Avestan keeps close to 
Sanskrit. And so far as the semi-vowels are concerned, we have particularly to 
remember that in Avestan I.-E. I is not distinguished from r— which is more 
or less the position also of the earliest Sanskrit; thus Av. rdoaiti : O. Ch. SL 
raditl , Av. argjo : Skt. arghdh : Lith. alga.— I At. r (which stands also for L-Ir. 

1 ) is normally represented in Avestan by r preceded by a feeble vowel f gr) • 
like r (as in argjo) this gr too usually takes a Svarabhakti vowel when followed 
by a consonant ; thus Av. grvzus : Skt. rju-, Av. pgrgOu : Skt. prthii-. In writing 

sometimes the first 9 of this grg is dropped, as in irgfyatj. Skt. trpydt. But 
as tr in this form has not changed into Qr, it is clear that here too a very 
feeble vowel must have originally intervened between t and r. After labials 
however the preceding feeble vowel becomes a fully articulate o (written 6) 
as in Av. mdr&ndat : Skt. mrdndti. In the accent-syllable the gr ( < r) ^ ater 
became completely voiceless and came to be represented by 9 hr before k and 
p as in Av. vghrko : Skt. vrkah, Av. kghrp*m : Skt. kpfram. Before t 9 however, 
the stressed r not only became voiceless but further combined with the dental 
into s; thus Av. ami 9m • Skt. amrtam , but Av. mgrgtd: Skt. mrtdh . But the 
usual manner in which the normal gr is disturbed is through the development 
of the feeble vowel into a frank a— and that from the Gathas— as in darsoitis 
beside -dordsta, Av. parstgm : Skt. prstd Av. parstgm : Skt. prsthd Av. 
raigsgm : Skt. vrksdm etc.— L-Ir. f appears as ar in Avestan (with the additional 
Svarabhakti g before a consonant) as in Av. arg?na - : Skt. irmd-, Av. stargfa-: 
Skt. stirnd-j Av. dargggm ‘ Skt. dlrghdm .—Avestan representatives of L-E. r, like 
the Greek ones, strongly suggest that the ablaut-grade expressed in Sanskrit by 
r was not altogether devoid of a genuine vowel-element. 

The two L-E. sonant nasals m n normally appear as a in Avestan as in 
Skt. (see LIS., p. 85); cf. Av. satgm : Skt. satd?n : L-E. *kmtdm ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of palatal vowels this a appears as e as in Av. apa-yeiti from ym~ 
The Indo-European prohibitive particle * 7 ]- appears as a- before 
consonants as in Skt. And as in Skt., so in Avestan too, rn n before y v appear 
as am an respectively; thus Av. jmnydt : Skt. gamydt : Gr. bain 6 <^*bamib: 
L-E. and Av, ] any at : Skt. hany&t : I.-E. *g w h% m — The long nasal 

sonant appears as a in Av. zdtd : Skt. jdtd (LIS., p. 87).— The semivowel 1 
has been preserved in Avestan ; cf. Av. yusmat : Skt. yusmdt > Av. myo : Skt. 
mydh. The semivowef u however changes into p after 5 and into b after z; 
thus Av. aspo 10 : Skt. dsvah and Av. zbayd : Skt. hvdydmi : L-E. * gh%el m * 


JO. Beaveniste however considers it to be a loan-word from Median. 
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The Indo-European extreme vowels i u (i.e. the weak-grade forms of p 
diphthongs and w-diphthongs) are well preserved in Avestan, as also their long 
forms l u. Thus I.-E. *iclhi : Skt. ihi : Gr. ithi : Av. idi ; Av. virgin: Skt. 
v Irani ; I.-E. *dhug°h9ter -: Av. diirha : Skt. duhitci : Gr, thugdter ; Av. bumim : 
Skt. bhumim.—As for the diphthongs, the first thing to note is that short diph- 
thongs have, as a rule, not been levelled into monophthongs in Iranian as in 
Sanskrit (see Bartholomae, Vorgeschichte, § 79 ; Awestisch und Altpersisch, § 
297). I .dr. ai ( <I.-E. ei } oi , ai) appears in Avestan usually as ae (e.g. Av. 
snaezai : Gr. (s)neiphei) but sometimes also as oi (e.g. Av. oynm for *6iv$m : 
Gr. oi(v)os). But there is no reason to believe that in actual pronunciation 
this ae was much different from Skt. ai. At the end of a word however Av. 
ae is levelled into e ; thus Av. drmaite “O Aramaiti !”, Av. vanhave : Skt. 
vdsave, etc. The corresponding Indo-Iranian long i-dipli thong (Skt. ai) appears 
as di in Avestan— thus Av. uxZdis : Skt. ukthdih .—' The I.-Ir. short M-diphthong 
(an < I.-E. eu, on , an) similarly appears in Avestan as ao or git, but 
in actual pronunciation it was like Skt. an ; thus Av. aojo : Skt. 
6 jcih : Eat. augeo ; Av. sraosd : Gr. kle[v)o : Skt. sruv-j Av. raocayeiti : Skt. 
rocdyati : I.-E. *lonk w e teti. The I.-Ir. long w-diphthong du is in evidance in 
Av. gam : Skt. gauh. At the end of a word however I.-Ir. du becomes a (i.e., 
the vowel-sound in Engl, saw) in Avestan; thus Av. main : Skt. krdtau. 

Many new diphthongs have arisen in Avestan through epenthesis. Thus 
i-epenthesis is very common when a palatal vowel (i, y, e) follows, and it 
appears regularly before r under similar circumstances ; thus Av. airy 6 : Skt, 
dry a , Av. mainyus : Skt. many id ^ Av. uiaicya-: Skt. mddhya-, Av. aibl : Skt. 
abhi etc. Epenthesis of u is not so wide-spread, but it occurs regularly before 
ru ; thus Av. aurusgm : Skt. arusdm , Av. poitru Skt. pimd .~ Initial ri and rw 
Induce a prothetic vowel ; thus Av. irista- “dead” from rae&- “to die", Av. 
urupay : Skt. rupd -.— Svarabhakti too is very common in Avestan, and that 
particularly after r as in Vedic Sanskrit ; thus Av. ar$0gm vargnah : Skt. drtham 
vdrnah . 

We shall conclude our account of the Avestan vowel-system with a few 
words about the representation of the Indo-Iranian normal vow r el a ( <I.-E. 
<9 o, a ). As a rule it is retained unchanged in Avestan. But it is extraordi- 
narily susceptible to every kind of assimilation. Thus it becomes e after y 
when the following syllable contains a palatal vowel (i, y, e) or J; e.g. Av. 
yesnyd: Skt. yajniya (acc. pi. neut.), Av. iOyejo : Skt. tydjali. It becomes o 
after labials if the following syllable contains an u ; thus Av. mom : Skt, makstu 
Before nasals and vi 9 it appears as the irrational vowel 9 ; thus Ay, ngmo : Skt, 
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ndrnah , Av. sgvisto : Skt. sdvistha. It appears as i before nasals when y, c, or j 
precedes ; thus Av. yim : Skt. yam ; Av. cinmarii from root kan- “to desire”; Av. 
jwiat : Skt. gamat (sub j.).— I Ax. a too appears as e after y where the following 
syllable contains a palatal vowel ; thus Av. zbayemi : Skt. hv&yami , Av. ayerii : 
Skt. dydni. An u in the following syllable changes the a into 6 ; thus jydtum “life** 
beside jy dtgns. Before ‘nasal -f- tenuis’ it appears as a ; thus Av. mazantem ' 
Skt. mahdntam . 

In word-formation Avestan has not much to teach that we do not already 
know from Sanskrit, and Avestan suffixes, where they are present, can be easily 
recognised by a student of Sanskrit once he has familiarised himself with 
Avestan phonology which mostly explains the differences in the forms concerned. 
Suffixless radical nouns (LIS., p. 92) are much in evidence in Avestan, e.g. Av. 
hvar< Skt. svctr, Av. zam- : Skt. ksam- “earth,” Av. pad- : Skt. pad-, Av. bargz- : 
Skt. brh- etc. So also bare thematic stems, e.g. Av. gay-a- ; Skt. gay a-, Av. 
fry-a- : Skt; priyd Av. kdm-a- : Skt. kdma - etc. The primary feminine suffix 
* a may be seen in Av. ggn-d-: Skt. gna-, Av. ggrgz-a- : Skt. gar ha-. The primary 
suffixes -i and -u (alternating with -ai -an) are not less ancient than the thema- 
suffix itself ; cf. Av. gain - : Skt. gin'*, Av. azi- : Skt. dhi- y Av. xratu- : Skt. krdtu- y 
Av. vanhu - : Skt. vdsu-. The feminine suffix -i ( A-eui) is in evidence in Av. 
burnt* 1 Skt. hhumi-, Av. vain- : Skt. nan-, etc., and the suffix -a (<. -eua) in 
Av. tanii- : Skt. ianu-. The suffixes ~o, ~i, -u were increased by -5 already in 
pre-Indo-Iranian times ; it is no wonder therefore that we find in Avestan as 
in Sanskrit also the suffixes -as -is -us ; thus Av. man ah- : Skt. manas - : Gr. 
memos; Av, sr avail- : Skt. sravas- : Gr. kle(v)os ; Av. tguis- : Skt. tdvisi- ; Av. 
ggrgbus- : Gr. delphus : Skt. garbha- (with a different suffix). There is ho 
reason to believe that this -is is in any way connected with the Indo-European 
comparative (or rather intensive) suffix - los (LIS., p. 104) which is clearly in 
evidence in Av. vahyah - : Skt. vdisyas-, Av. dsyah- : Skt. Asiyas - etc. Nor is the 
suffix -vas of perfect participle in any way connected with the -us mentioned 
just above, though participial -vas too appears as -us in weak-grade forms as 
in Sanskrit ; cf. Av. vidvah- vidus- : Skt. vidvds- vidits- ; for its feminine form, 
cf. Av. jaymusim : Skt. jagmusi. Present participles in -ant, too, are well attest- 
ed in Avestan where the suffix appears also in its weak-grade form -at ( <-#£) 
as in Sanskrit ; thus Av. bgr&ant- bgr^ud- : Skt. brhdnt- brhal-, Av. haul- hat - : 
Skt. sdnl- sat-. Of the other participial suffixes, the medial -mana : Gr. -meno : 
Skt. -man a (LIS., p. 106) is to be found in Av. sayamana- (corresponding to Skt. 

; * sayamana- from si- “to lie”). But more often it appears as -mna as in Av, 
bargnina- ; Skt. bhdramdna-. The suffix -ana too may be clearly perceived in 
Av. say ana- da 0 ana- : Skt. say ana- dddhdna - etc. The suffix -ta of passive parti- 
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ciple is as common in Avestan as in Sanskrit ; thus Av. sruta- bgrda- Vgjgzda- : 
Skt. srutd- bhrtd- vrddhd Avestan sometimes shows -la where Sanskrit has 
-na / thus Av. stargta- ; Skt. stirnd But the suffix -na too is fully in evidence 
in Avestan— as in Av. pgrd'na- : Skt. purnd-.— The suffixes -vant and - mant of 
Skt. (LIS., loc. cit.) appear also in Avestan with the same functions ; thus Av. 
zastavant - gaomant- : Skt. hdstavant- goman t- etc. The suffixes -van and -man 
of Sanskrit, closely resembling -vant and - mant both in form and meaning, are 
likewise clearly attested in Avestan ; cf. Av. asavan-: Skt. rtdvan - and Av. airya- 
man - : Skt. ary aman.— Examples of the agent-suffixes -ar and -tar are quite 
abundant in Avestan ; cf. Av. nar- pitar- : Skt. ndr- pitdr - etc. As for the 
instrumental-suffix -tra (LIS., p. 103), cf. Av. kqytra : Skt. khanitra.—' The Indo- 
European comparative suffixes -ero and -tero are clearly in evidence in Avestan ; 
cf. Av. upara - : Skt. up am- : Lat. super us, Av. adara- : Skt. ddhara- : Lat. in ferns , 
Av. fratara - : Skt. pratardm : Gr. proteros etc. So also the Indo-European 
superlative suffixes -mo and - tty mo ; thus Av. apgma- : Skt. apamd Av. updma 
Skt. upamd -, Av. ustgma - : Skt. uttarna Av. hastgma- : Skt. sdttama - 9 Av. 
pourutgma - : Skt. purutdma -. The Indo-European comparative suffix (LIS., 
p. 103) too is well attested in Avestan ; cf. Av. vahya- : Skt. vdsyas Av. cisyali- : 
Skt. dsiyas Av. fray ah- : Skt. pray ah. So also the corresponding superlative 
suffix ; thus Av. vahista- : Skt. vdsistha -, Av. nazdista - : Skt. nedistha - etc. 

In noun-inflexion Avestan so closely resembles Sanskrit that in this respect 
at least it may be truly said that they are dialects of the same language. In 
nom. sg. both sigmatic and asigmatic forms in masculine and feminine are as 
well attested in Avestan as in Sanskrit; thus we have asigmatic forms like Av. 
na : Skt. nd <I.-Ir. m nar, Av. asavd : Skt. rtavci <; Av. naire.mdn c[. : Skt. 

nrmdndh etc. at the side of sigmatic forms such as Av. vdxs : Skt. vtik : Lat. 
vox j Av. gdus : Skt. gauh etc.— The voc. sg. is as a rule without case-suffix as in 
Sanskrit; thus Av. ahitra : Skt. asura, Av. yum <; *yuvg m <g*yuvdn : Skt. yuvan 
etc. The distinctive nasal ending of masculine and feminine sg. acc. may be 
seen, for instance, in Av. gqjn vacant p&§g m corresponding to Skt. gdm vdcam 
pddam . Neuter a-stems take the nasal ending in nom.-acc. sg. as in Sanskrit, 
cf. Av. xsaOrvm ' Skt. ksatram ; and, as in Sanskrit, the neuter 2-stems are with- 
out any ending in these positions ; cf. Av. buiri vohu : Skt. bhuri vasu . The 
instrumental ending - d of singular is attested for Avestan by forms like zvrd dd : 
Skt. hrdd, manankd : Skt. mdnasd etc. The endings -i -u in instr. sg. of stems 
in -i and -u (see LIS., p. 127) are known only in Avestan apart from Sanskrit ; 
thus Av. asi in instr. sg. from the stem asi- like Skt. dcitti uti from dcitti- uti-; 
similarly Av. xratu (beside xraQwd) from the stem xratu -. The Indo-European 
singular dative ending -ai is in evidence in Av. ynazoi: Skt. make, Av. vise : 
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Skt. vise etc. In the case of rt-s terns this ending was extended by the post-posi- 
tion -a in Sanskrit (LIS.., p. 128) but not in Avestan ; hence Av. ahurdi (-a-\-ai) 
but Skt. ds n ray -a. The ablative singular had a form (in -et) distinct from that 
of genitive singular only in the case of <2-stems (LIS., p. 14), thus Av. durdt : 
Skt. durdt. In Avestan this ending often takes a post-position— on account of 
which it there assumes the form -da ; thus Av. x Va f n ^ a : Skt. svdpndd a. In 
later Avestan the distinctive dental ablative ending of tf-stems was adopted by all 
stems irrespective of the character of their stem-finals ; thus Av. mana^hat : Skt. 
indnasah , Av. gaot : Skt. gob, Av. n&r$t\ Skt. narah etc. The Inclo-Iranian 
ending -$/<?(< L-E. -s; 0 ) in genitive singular is clearly in evidence in Av. ahum - 
hyd : Skt. dsurasya ; so also the Inclo-Iranian ending -as (< I.-E. -es -os) as in 
Av. mtt,n ho : Skt. mdsdh , Av. pa 05 : Skt. pathdh etc.; the bare ending -5 may 
be seen, for instance, in Av. gar 6 is : Skt. girth. Genitive case-forms of the flexion 
forte (sec LIS., p. 132) are to be found in Av. xra Owd : Skt. krdtvah, Av. 
tanvo : Skt. tanvdh etc., beside weak forms like Av. vanhws : Skt. vdsoh. Let 
us mention in passing the two important endingless genitive forms Av. dg n g : 
Skt. dan (cf. pdtir dan in Rgveda) and Av. x v mg “ of the sun” ( < I.-Ir. * dans' 
*$vdns). In locative singular the /-stems too take the ending -au (LIS., p. 
43) in Avestan as in Sanskrit, and endingless locative forms like Skt. dhan (see 
LIS., p. 126) occur also in Avestan, e.g. ayqya '‘by day.” The normal locative 
ending -i is to be found in Av. paid l : Skt. pathi, Av. tanvi : Skt. iamn etc.— 
The double-flexion' of a-stems as in Skt. devi devytih but vrkih vrkydh (LIS., 
pp. 134-5) cannot be clearly traced in Avestan (but see Bartholomae, Vorges- 
chichte § 191). 


As regards dual endings, we have to note that, as in Sanskrit, g-s terns show 
the ending t (< I.-Ir. -au) in nom.-acc. (cf. Av. arzQ n t “the two elbows” : Skt. 
aratni) and a-stems the ending -e (e.g. Av. urvairc : Skt. urvdre). In numerous 
cases however Avestan shows a short ending in nom.-acc. dual, e.g. Av. nara 
zdmatara : Skt. ndrd jdnidtdrd. It is tempting to connect this -a with the Indo- 
European dual ending -e (LIS., p. 131), but it should rather be regarded as the 
normal result of the usual shortening of long find vowels of polysyllabic words 
in Avestan (Reichelt § 175. 2). Stems in -u and -i for the same reason appear 
as endingiess in nom.-acc. dual ; thus Av. pasu : Skt. pdsu and Av. asi : Skt. 
akst. As examples of the neuter dual-ending -e let us mention Av. saile 
hazanre corresponding to Skt. sate sahdsre . The Sanskrit dual ending -bhydrn 
l ean be perceived only in one Avestan form, viz. brvatby^m; otherwise -we have 
only -bya as in Av. n orzbya : Skt, n vbhydm . Old Persian knows only the ending 
-biya. In genitive dual we have the ending a (< I.-Ir. *-as) as in nam “of the 
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two men”: this ending stands absolutely isolated and cannot be traced in any 
other language. The Avestan locative dual ending -o ( < I.-Ir. -an or -as) can- 
not be traced in Sanskrit— see a nhvo “in both lives” from anhu-; but it may be 
connected with the corresponding Old Church Slavic ending -u (Bartholomae, 
Vorgeschichte § 225). But for the absence of any trace of a final -s however 
the Avestan locative dual form zastayo could have been identified with Skt. 
heist ay oh . 11 

In plural Avestan shows both the endings -as and -as of Sanskrit in nomi- 
native ; thus Av. xratavd a mg s a corresponding to Skt. kratavah amr-tdh. In the 
case of ^-sterns however the ending -a is quite rare ; rather we have here the 
short ending -a. It has thus come about that as a rule I.-Ir. a-s terns take the 
ending -a in nom. pi. and the corresponding d-stems the ending -a; thus Av. 
aspcizzz Skt. dsvdh (masc.) but Av. urvara~Skt. urvdrdh (fern.). The double 
ending in nom. pi. (see LIS., p. 17) is in evidence in forms like Av. as pallid : 
Skt. dsvdsah. The corresponding Old Persian ending -aha as in aniydha 
bagciha is perhaps of Median origin (Benveniste, § 302.). The ending -dm of 
neuter ^-sterns of Sanskrit (see LIS., p. 120) is known in no other Indo-European 
language, and in Avestan we have only the older ending -a as in Gath. syao$ nd 
(shortened into syao 6 na in later Avestan): Skt. cyautnd ; in the same way we 
have in Avestan nqma ( < *nckmd) $ri pouru corresponding to Skt. nfima tri 
piini (LIS., p. 121). The Indo-European plural ending -ns of accusative appears 
as -6 ( <-<w) in Avestan after athematic stems, thus Av. mu.nho : Skt. masali ; 
the corresponding thematic ending -ons (cf. Cretan lukons) may be clearly per- 
ceived in the Av. masyq,s-ca ( <T.-Ir. *martyans) but not in Skt .martydn(s) of 
which the ending - dn(s ) instead of -a-n(s) is very probably due to the analogical 
influence of martyah in nom. pi. The d-stems in acc. pi. show a nasalless form 
as in Sanskrit and other languages (see Wackernagel, III § 25); thus Av. 
urvar'a : Skt. urvdrdh . The Indo-Iranian endings -ins -uns in acc. pi. were 
lengthened in Sanskrit in the same way as I.-Ir. -ans into -dns (see LIS., pp. 
129-30); Avestan however has only reduced the nasal in them, lengthening the 
vowel in compensation; thus Av. gains pound : Skt. girin(s) purun(s). Regard- 
ing the endings in instr. pi. of a-stems (LIS., p. 128), Avestan agrees exactly with 
classical Sanskrit (Wackernagel, III, § 52b): the ending -dis for all nouns and 
pronouns excepting Av. aebis~Skt. ebhih. Old Persian knows only the end- 
ing -aibis (which is used also in abl.pl.). Avestan knows an ending -is in instr. 


II. For a discussion of the probable relation between the various dual ending's of 
genitive and locative in the different Indo-EJuropean languages see Wackernagel, Albtr* 
dische Grammatik, III, § 22c, 
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which cannot be traced anywhere else, cf. ndm^nil, osaonis etc. The I.-Ir. 
mral ending - blitas in dat.-abl. is clearly in evidence in Av. vizibyo : Skt. 
vidbhydh ; regarding the I.-Lr. - ndm ( : I.-E. -dm) in gen. pi. see LIS., p. 41. It 
is remarkable that the ending -bhias has been completely eliminated from Old 
Persian ; in abl. pi. Old Persian uses the instrumental ending - aibis and in 
dat. pi. the genitive ending - dndm . The I.-E. plural ending -su in locative is 
in evidence In Av. q>zahu : Skt. dmhasu etc.; but it is extended by - a frequently 
in Avestan and always in Old Persian (see LIS., p. 118); thus Av. ddmohu 
ddmahva : Skt. dhdmasu ; O.P. mddaisuvd “among the Medians.” 

Indo-European pronominal declension has retained all its distinctive fea- 
tures in Avestan. The element -sm- in masculine and -sy- in feminine (see LIS., 
p. 138) is fully in evidence, for instance, in Av. kahmdi kahydi corresponding to 
Skt. kdsmai kdsyai ; so also the characteristic dental neuter ending, for Instance, 
in Av. tat : Skt. tat : Goth, pat-a. The ubiquitous pronominal formans -am 

(see LIS., p. 136) is very prominent also in Avestan; thus Av. aygm turn corres- 
ponding to Skt. ayam tvdm. To Av. tabyd fairly correspond Skt. tubhyam and 
Lat. tibi , but corresponding to Skt. mahyam and Lat. mihi Avestan shows the 
analogical form maibyd. Variability of stem so characteristic of pronominal 
flexion is fully in evidence in Avestan ; thus azg?n *dva vaem cthmdihg m corres- 
ponding to Skt. ahdm dvam vaydm asm&kam . Skt. mama and svd are met by 
Av. mana and h(a)va which must be regarded as the older forms in view of 
O. Ch. SI. mene and O. Lat. sovo-. 

The verbal system of Avestan so clearly resembles that of Sanskrit that a 
student of Sanskrit after mastering Avestan phonology can easily understand 
it. Yet, the use of the augment is much more restricted in Avestan than even 
in the oldest Sanskrit. We have however a good number of augmented forms 
such as akgronaoi ap gr$ sat dbavat corresponding to Skt. dkrnot dprccha t dbha- 
vat. The special features of Avestan reduplication of verbal roots have been 
already discussed in LIS. pp. 37-39, and need not be repeated here. An instance 
of Attic reduplication (LIS., p. 144) may be found in the optative form 
ila-nhaeta <£*is-ds-aita (root ah-). Of consonants in root-initial only the first 
appears in the reduplication-syllable in Avestan as is usually the case also in 
Sanskrit (see Whitney § 590 d); thus Av. didvaesa susruma : Skt. didvesa 
husrmna; the Sanskrit form tisthati must be regarded as a new formation in view 
of Av. histaiti and Gr. hlstesi. : v. A : ■ 

All the chief stem-classes of the present known to us from Sanskrit may 
be clearly traced in Avestan. The 6/m-class (thematic, with radical accent) is 
represented, among others, by bavaiti baraiti yazaite corresponding to Skt. bhd- 
vati bhdrati ydjate. The root as- of the second Sanskrit stem-class (athematic) 
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shows the same striking ablaut-forms as in Sanskrit ; thus Av. asti hvnti • Skt. 
dsii sdnti. The third Sanskrit stem-class (e.g. juhoti : reduplicating, a thematic) 
is represented by Av. dabaiti ; Skt. dddhdti etc. ; and the corresponding thematic 
class, among others, by Av. histaiti : Skt. Us that i. Sanskrit ya-presents (fourth 
stem-class, thematic, accent on root or suffix : ndsyati yujydte) are richly repre- 
sented in Avestan ; thus Av. irisyeiti : Skt. risyati, Av. vasyete : Skt. ucydte (with 
a reduced-grade form of the root vac). Roots of the Sanskrit sixth class with 
accented thema-vowel (type tiiddti) may be clearly perceived in Av. hgrQzofUi : 
Skt. srjdnti etc. Of the nasal classes, Sanskrit fifth class (type siinoti 9 atliematic) 
is represented, among others, by Av. kgrg naoiti asnaoiii corresponding to Skt. 
krnoti asnoti , as well as the eighth class (type tandti )— which is genetically 
identical with the fifth class (see LIS., p. 151)— by forms like Av. pairi.tanava 
(Reichclt, § 207). A thematic nasal stems of the Sanskrit seventh class (type 
rundddhi) may be clearly perceived, for instance, in Av. irinaxti : Skt. rindkti, 
and their thematic counterparts (type mu neat i) in Av. hincaiti kgn ntaiti cor- 
lesponding to Skt. sinedti krntdti (see LIS., loc. cit.). Nasal presents of the 
Sanskrit ninth class (type hnnati) are well attested in Avestan (e.g. Av. gerew - 
naiti : Skt. grbhndti, Av. zdngnti : Skt. jananti). The weak form of this stem- 
suffix should have been -m- ( <; ndj, but in Sanskrit we find -?«- instead 

(cf. krinitdh etc.); in Avestan (see Reichelt, §205) or any other language there 
is no sure trace of this anomalous long -m-. The length of the vowel-element 
in the weak-grade form of this rocjt-suffix is perhaps of rhythmic origin : after 
pun&ti(^—>J) and pundnti ( s. — w) was formed a pamtdh(—>—^)m Diace of the 
phonologically correct form *punildh (- — -). -Of other present-suffixes let us 
mention -sya- (LIS., p. 153) which, as in Sanskrit, expresses future tense in 
Avestan, e.g. Av. vaxsyd : Skt . vahsyami. The Indo-European inchoative suffix 
: -s 7c(h)o- (LIS., p. 149) is in evidence in Av. pgrdsd isaili corresponding to Skt. 
prcchanii icchdti. Causatives with the suffix -dya- ( <L-E. -e ip ) are well attested 
in Avestan, e.g. Av, tap aye it i raocayeiti ; Skt. t a pay at i roedyati ; so also deno- 
minatives with the suffix -ayd-, cf. Av. ngmahydmahl : Skt. namasydmah . 

In looking for Avestan aorist-forms we have mostly to do without the help of 
the augment which is much less in evidence in Avestan than in Sanskrit. Hence 
corresponding to Skt. ddhdt dkar (root-aorist) we have in Avestan ddt edn t A 
dear example of a-aorist can be found in Av. bvat : Skt. bhuvdt ? (augmentless 
forms) as opposed to the present forms Av. bavaiti : Skt. bhdvati . Av. zlzanat 
corresponding to Skt. djijanat (Bartholomae, Vorgeschidite § 127) is a convinc- 
ing example of reduplicating aorist in Avestan. Of sigmatic aorists, those 
characterised simply by (s-aorists) are to be directly connected with the 

45—12 
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ents found., for instance, in Av. baxsaiti : Ski. bhdksati (c£. Skt. bhdjati ); 12 
Av. baxstd : Skt. dbhakta ( < *dbhaksta l), Av. mqstd : Skt. drnamsta etc. 
matic i-aorists (i.e. sa-aorists) are rare in Avestan ; but see Av. idscitj^ Skt. 
ksat, Av. uz-vamt connected with root vah- of Sanskrit. The fs-aorist is 
ting but the 5-aorist of dissyllabic roots, and as such is represented in Aves- 
for instance, by the passive form zavisi “I was called” connected with Skt. 
ite. The form dahis is perhaps an example of sis-aorist in Avestan correS' 
ling to Skt. ddhaslh, but Bartholomae (Vorgeschichte, § 158) doubts it. 
Regading perfect-formation the first thing to note is that unreduplicating 
k forms in -e- of roots with -a- between consonants (e.g. papdta : peidtuh 
1 pat-) is not knwon in Avestan (see LIS., p. 79). But we have plenty of 
iplicating forms such as hanhdna vavaca corresponding to Skt. sasana vavaca 
t short reduplication-syllable, as well as forms with long reduplication- 
tble like dddargsa ( : Skt. daddrsa). Preterital presents, though rare, are not 
nown in Avestan, thus Av. vaedd : Skt. veda : Gr. (v)oida. Forms like Av. 

- at : Skt. dvocat may be regarded both as pluperfect (Reichelt, § 242) and 
iplicating aorist (Bartholomae, Vorgeschichte, § 127). 

As for the verbal modes other than the indicative, the subjunctive is charac- 
ed by the modal suffix - a - or -a- as in Sanskrit (LIS., p. 157); thus Av. anhaill 
corresponding to Skt. dsaii karat l, Av. barat Jasdt corresponding to Skt. 
)al gaa7/dL— Optative forms of athematic roots are characterised by the 
-yd-: - 1 - as in Sanskrit (LIS., p. 158); cf.^Av. daioydt daidltd : Skt. dadhydt 
| ita. As for thematic optative forms uniformly characterised by -e- in 
xit (LIS., loc. cit.), cf. Av. bardis : Skt. bhareh. —Injunctive forms, i.e. forms 
Igment- tenses without the augment (LIS., p. 156), are well represented in 
|an (see Reichelt, §§ 656-61). As in Sanskrit, it is invariably used in con- 
m with the prohibitive particle md in the older language.— The imperative 

! ke the injunctive, is without any modal stem of its own both in Avestan 
anskrit (see LIS., p. 156). 

Te personal endings of the Avestan verbal system are almost Identical 
{ those of Sanskrit. As examples of the primary singular endings of the 
mt may be mentioned Av. baraiti pgrgsahi ahmi corresponding to Skt, 
; ; iti prcchdsi dsmi ; the corresponding secondary endings may be seen in 
: mrat^ da da abargm : Skt. db karat ddaddh dbharam.— The two subjunctive 
Igs in the first person singular as in Skt. brdvd brdvdni (Whitney, § 615) 


I take this opportunity to correct the inaccurate statement made in LIS , p. 153 , 
^presents are unknown in Sanskrit. 
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may be seen in Ay. mrava mravdni (see Bartholomae, Vorgeschichte, § 108. 4). 
The original Indo-European ending here was - 6 , cf. Gr. ago teiso ; but at a 
very early date it was extended by -u as we find in Goth, bairau etc.; in Indo* 
Iranian however it was extended by -ni (LIS., p. 40).— In the second person 
singular of the imperative we have both endingless forms of thematic stems 
such as Av. bar a : Skt. bhdra , as well as forms with the special ending of the athe- 
matic conjugation e.g. Av. idt : Skt. ihi (LIS., p. 163). The imperative ending 
-na as in Skt. kart ana can be found only in Avestan, e.g. barand beside bara 
(LIS., p. 40), if Sanskrit is excluded. But there is no trace in Avestan or 
Iranian of the Sanskrit imperative ending -tat of Indo-European antiquity (LIS., 
p. 163). Imperative forms like Skt. bhdratu hdntu constructed by adding the 
deictic particle <1 to injunctive forms (LIS., p. 39) may be found in Av. baratu 
j antu etc.; and the medial imperative ending -sva is clearly in evidence in Av. 
kdrgsvd : Skt. krsvd , etc. The ending -i of passive aorist, a striking common 
Indo-Iranian innovation, has been already mentioned in LIS., p. 39.— W e shall 
conclude this chapter with ^few words about the peculiar r-endings (LIS., p. 
163) used in the third person plural of different moods both in active and 
medium. For active cf. Av. hydro cv^har^ ]amydr 9 s cikdihros corresponding to 
Skt. syur dsur gamyur cikitur ; for medium cf. Av. solve cdxrare corresponding 
to Skt. sere cakrire. A form of the type of Skt. dsasrgram (pluperfect with 
■ r-ending) from srj- may be found in Ay. vaozirgm from vaz - (Bartholomae, 
Vorgeschichte, § 121). 




MISCELLANEA 


( i ) 

UDDEHIKA and BAZANA 

Among the ancient coins found at Rairh in the excavations re- 
cently conducted by the Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni and subsequently 
by Dr. K. N. Puri is one inscribed with the legend Udehaki, which is 
evidently a Prakrit form of the name of a town that was probably the 
capital of a people called Uddehikas by Varahamihira. 1 Their 
country (desa) is placed by him along with those of Gauragrlvas, 
Pandus, Gudas, Asvatthas and Pancalas in the Middle Country. The 
first and the fourth of these ‘desas’ are at present unidentifiable. The 
Asvatthas are apparently an animistic tribe that worshipped the 
Asvattha tree. The Guda-desa is identified by Al-Bmmr with ‘Tane- 
shar’ (Thaneshar, ancient Sthanvisvara, Sthanesvara). The Pandus 
are evidently identical with the "Panda;” mentioned by Megasthenes 8 . 
Immediately after narrating an interesting tale in connection with this 
race, Megasthenes refers to the Syrieni, ‘with 300 cities’, Derangae, 
Posingae, Buzce and other tribes. The first of these, viz. Syrieni, are 
certainly identical with the Siirasenas of Mathura and the surrounding 
districts, while the last (i.e. Buzoe) should probably be equated with 
the Bodhas who are often mentioned in the Puranas 4 along with the 
Siirasenas, Bhadrakaras 3 , and Pataccaras (v. 1., Satapathesvaras). The 
Derangae seem to be mentioned by Arrian as Saranges" who may be 
perhaps identified with the Saradandas, one of the six constituents of 
the Salvas according to the Kasika. Any way, the Pandus do not seem 
to have been far removed from Thaneshar, Mathura and Alwar dis- 
tricts while the Pancalas were not far off. -Varahamihira gives only 
rough indications regarding the location of place-names. Uddehika, 
the capital of the Uddehika country, may therefore be expected at not 
a very great distance from the countries of the Pandus, Gudas, and 
Pancalas. 

1. Brhat-Sarhhita, XIV. 3. 

2. Al-Birani’s India (Sachau, 1914), I. 300. 

3. McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 150 161 f. 

4. Matsya, 114. 35; Vayu, 45. 110; etc. 

5. The correct form should probably be ‘Madrakaras’, who are referred 

to by the Kasika among the six constituents of the Salvas (cf. Kasika on Panini 
IV. 1. 173), 6. McCrindle, Op. cit. p. 196. 
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Al-Birun! places the Uddehika country “near Bazana”, 7 which he 
says, “is called Narayan by our people”. 8 He adds" that it (Bazana) 
had already fallen into decay ; still he measures the distances to other 
towns from this centre. This probably shows that previously it was a 
big and prosperous town. General Cunningham identifies it with a 
small town in Alwar state called Narayanpur, “a town situated at 10 
miles to the north-east of Bairat” 10 . But the distance and direction 
from Kanauj and Maiwar (Mewar) given by Al-Blruni led me rather 
to Naraina (a town 70 miles SW of Bairat, in Sambhar district, Jaipur 
State), with which I have already identified it in my article on “Some 
Early Gurjara Settlements”. 11 Naraina is about 125 miles north of 
Chitor, (Al-Birum’s Jattaraur, the capital of Maiwar, which is about 
25 farsakh S. of Bazana). Dr. Puri informs me that at Narain, a Per- 
sian inscription of circa 10 A.H. was found. Dr. Sachau, the learned 
editor of Al-BIrunx, does not seem to be very sure as to the correct 
form of the word Bazana, and he puts a query after it. Possibly, it 
represents a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word Bhadanaka, which is 
mentioned along with “Takka and all the Maru countries” in an in- 
teresting verse quoted by Rajasekhara, 12 among the regions where Apa- 
bhramsa dialect was in vogue. The same tradition seems to be refer- 
red to in the Sarasvati-kanthabharana 13 of Bhoja (1030 A.D.) in the 
line “By Apabhramsa dialect the Gurjaras are pleased.” These two 
statements taken together would probably corroborate Al-Biruni’s 
statement that Bazana (—Bhadanaka, Naraina?) was “the capital of 
Guzarat.” This Guzarat is evidently identical with Gurjaratta of 
ancient inscriptions, and Bazana possibly with the Gurjaragrama men- 
tioned in the Panca-tantra. A Sahchi inscription 14 in Prakrit seems 
to refer to Bhadana (or perhaps Bhadanaka). If so,— and this does 


7. L.c. 

8. Ibid. I. 202. ' 9. Ibid. I. 202: 205b 

10. AGI.(i 9 24). 387L; Arch. Sur. Ind. ii. 242 ; JBORS. XXIV. iv. 229L; 
etc. Is Narayanpur identical with Upaplavya ? 

11. J. Gujarat Res. Soc., Indraji Com. Vol., p. 133. 

12. “arfosrr. gretssr: 1 

11” 

Kavya-Mimariisa, (G.O.S., I. 1934), p. 51. 

33 . gzfl' *® zy . urerafire: < 

srw'sr it” 

Sarasvati-kanthabharana. II. 13. 

14. El. II. 97 f. No, 120 : -Soyasasa danaiii Bhadana-katiyasa (or Bhadanaka- 
Tiyasa). 
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not seem very unlikely in view of Al-Birum’s statement that it was 
already a dilapidated town in his days— the existence of this town goes 
back to the first or second century B.C. 

Also, if Bhadana or Bhadanaka was a name current at that an- 
cient date, we have perhaps to reject that interesting suggestion 15 that 
Bhadanaka “may be the same as Bhatadhana” (correctly Vatadhana, 
which is a name of frequent occurrence in the Puranas, the Maha- 
bharata, etc.). The Puranas 18 correctly mention the Vatadhanas in 
the tribal list along with the Vahikas (v. 1 . Balhikas), Abhiras, and 
Kalatoyas. Vatadhanas (like Abhiras and Vahikas) were degenerate 
beings in the eyes of the Brahmanas of the Madhya-desa like the author 
of Manusmrti, 17 according to whom they were offsprings of the ‘Savitri- 
patita’ Vratya Vipras. The Sabha-parva 18 seems to place them some- 
where in the vicinity of Puskara, and the same region is indicated in 
the passages where the Vatadhana Brahmanas are said to have brought 
tributes for Yudhisthira, thus probably indicating that they were a 
Brahman republic. Their encounter with Nakula would probably 
show that they had taken to arms, and this assumption is perhaps cor- 
roborated by their being mentioned in the Krodhavasa Gana. 19 Their 
capital Vatadhanam is referred to in the Udyogaparva. 20 

I have dwelt on the Vatadhanas at some length, because in spite of 
the above mentioned objection, I do not feel quite certain that the 
Vatadhana is not identical with Bhadanaka or Bazana. In fact, it 
is just possible that in early times Bhadana was used as a Prakrit form 
of Vatadhanam, though in later times Bhadanaka itself came to be 
used as a Sanskrit name. This may explain why in early Sanskrit 
texts we do not find any mention of the ancient town of Bhadanaka. 
The Vatadhanas also disappear in later days. 

To return to Al-Blrunl. Uddehika was near Bazana according 
to his information. Some Uddehika coins were found at Rairh. So, 
it may have been also near about Rairh. I should therefore suggest 
that Uddehika, the capital of the Uddeliika-country, is to be identi- 
fied with Bari Udai (Gangapur tahsil, Jaipur State). This village is 
about 40 miles NE. of Rairh, and about 92 miles ESE. of Naraina 
(Bazana). The ancient mounds existing at this site vouchsafe the 
antiquity of the village. 

S. K. Dikshit. 

15. G.O.S., I. (1934), p. 301. 

, 16 . %#Nif ( wkt: snsnshran:' 1’ 

17. Manu. II. 38-39 ; X. 20-21. 

18. Sabha. 32. 7-10, (Chitrasala ed.); 49. 24 ; 51. 5L; etc. 

19. Adiparva (Bhatid. O.R.I.), 61. 58-61. 20. P. C. Roy’s ed., 19. 30. 
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( 2 ) 

THE CHAIN OF JUSTICE 

In I.C., Vol. VII, pp. 1-2, Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri has written 
an interesting note on Jahangir’s “Chain of Justice.” During the 
early years of this Mughal King’s reign he gave orders to fasten one 
end of a gold chain, 30 gaz in length and 4 maunds in weight and con- 
taining 60 bells, to the battlements of the Shah Burj of the Agra fort 
and the other end to a stone post near the Jumna. If the persons res- 
ponsible for the administration of justice should delay or practise 
hypocricy, the oppressed might go to shake the chain, so that its noise 
would attract the emperor’s attention. 

It is very interesting to note in this connection that an Indo- 
Chinese contemporary of Jahangir, who reigned in the period between 
1605 and 1627 A.D., adopted the same practice. This is Anaukpet- 
lun who ruled from 1605 to 1628 A.D. and belonged to the famous 
Toungoo royal dynasty of Burma. It is known that in 1622 A.D. 
Anaukpetlun “set up at his palace [at Pegu] a great bell with an inscrip- 
tion in Burmese and Talaing which says that it was placed under a 
double roof where the sound could reach his ears and all who had a 
grievance could strike it and claim his attention” (G. E. Harvey, 
History of Burma , 1925, p. 191). It may be noticed that both Jahan- 
gir and Anaukpetlun ascended the throne in 1605, but the latter hung 
up the Bell of Justice about 17 years later than the former. 

There was always brisk communication between India and 
Burma. The Buddhist monks of Burma often visited the Bodhgaya 
temple on behalf of the Burmese Kings. Anaukpetlun’ s celebrated 
predecessor, the great Bayinnaung (1551-81 A.D.), is reported to have 
sent to Bengal several missions, one of which, according to the Burmese 
chronicles, met a little before 1579 A.D. Emperor Akbar (father of 
Jahangir) in his palace at Fatehpur Sikri. It is therefore not improb- 
able that the Burmese King Anaukpetlun got the idea of the Bell of 
Justice from the example set by his Mughal contemporary. It must 
however be admitted that the idea reached Indo-China from India or 
Ceylon much earlier than the 17th century. Ramaraja or King Ram 
Khamhaeng (end of the 13th cent, and beginning of the 14th) of the 
Sukhothai (— Sukhodaya) dynasty of Siam is also known to have hung 
up a Bell of Justice with the same purpose (Journ. Siam Society VI, 
i, p. 26). 

When Thirithudamma i.e. Srlsudharma (1622-38 A.D.), King of 
Arakan, raided Moulmein and Pegu, he took away Anaukpetlun’s Bell 
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of Justice and set it up at a pagoda near Mrohaung, his capital. During 
the First Burmese war in 1824-26 A.D., a Hindu officer of irregular 
horse is said to have taken it to Aligarh, U.P. (J.A.S.B., 1838 ; Harvey, 
op. cit., pp. 145, 174). 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


( 3 ) 

A NOTE ON NO LAM BA POLALCORA II. 

In his interesting article on Nolamba Polalcora II on pp. 429 ff. 
of the April number of Volume VI of this journal, Mr. G. N. Saletore 
has, after an elaborate discussion, made out a genealogical table of the 
later Nolamba-Pallavas. He has based this pedigree mainly on three 
inscriptions, namely the Kambaduru record of Polalcora, 1 the Karsana- 
palle epigraph of Mahendra 2 and the Nelapalli inscription of Iriva- 
Nolamba. 3 4 But a correct understanding of the last mentioned record 
would show that the pedigree of the Nolambas as set forth by him 
is not acceptable. This inscription gives the genealogy of the family 
as follows Iriva-Nolamba (Ekavakya), his son Nanni-Nolamba, his 
son Polalcora, his son VJra-Mahendra, his son Vakyadeva, his younger 
brother Iriva-Nolamba -Ghateyankakara (Pallavaditya):'' The portion 
specifying the relationship between Mahendra and his son Vakyadeva 
and Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyahkakara reads :—Vira-Mahenclram—dtana 
mdgam Vdkyadevan=dtana tamman— Iriva-Nolamba Ghateyamkakdra 


1. South-Indian Inscriptions, Volume IX, No. 30. 

2. Ibid., No. 39. . ‘ ' ' ' ' 

3. Ibid., No. 41. -V'Ty A; . 

4. It may be pointed out here that the Nelapalli inscription does not de- 

clare Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara to be the son of Vakyadeva as stated in the 
Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1914 (part II, para 37) and 
ibid, for 1931-32 (part II, para 8), 
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Pallavadityam. Here the expression magam is apparently a mistake 
of the engraver for magam meaning ‘son.’ That this is the correct 
way of interpreting the text of the record is proved by the Magandla- 
palle inscription of Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara which furnishes 
the genealogy of the family in almost identical words as those of the 
Nelapalli inscription. For ready reference I reproduce below the re- 
levant passage from its text, which is published, with a facsimile , in 
the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1931-32 (part ii, 
para 8): Svasti [i # ] Samadhigata-pamca-mahdsabda[rh ] mahd-Pallav- 
anvayam sri-Prthuvi-vallabham Palla[va]-kula-tilakan = Ekavakyam 
Kdmcipura-paramesvaram srimad-Iriva-Nolamhan—atana magam Na- 
[nni-N o]lamhan=atana magam Polalcdradevan=dtana magam Vira- 
Mahemdran—atana magam Ekavdkyadeva\m ] dtana tammarh Iriva-No- 
lamba Ghateyamkakdra Pallavadityam. It will be clear from the 
above extract that except for the title Kdmcipura-paramesvaram ap- 
plied to the first named Iriva-Nolamba, the word magam (=son) used 
here correctly to express the relationship of Ekavakyadeva with his 
predecessor VIra-Mahendra and the name Ekavakyadeva of the elder 
brother of Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyariikakara in the place of Vakyadeva 
found in the Nelapalli inscription, there is no difference whatever 
between the genealogical accounts of these two epigraphs. They esta- 
blish beyond doubt that VIra-Mahendra had two sons Ekavakyadeva 
or Vakyadeva and Iriva-Nolamba of whom the latter was the younger. 
There is therefore no need to emend the words Vira-Mahendran— dta- 
na magam, (mistake for magam) Vakyadevan found in the Nelapalli ins- 
cription into Vira-Mahendran—dtan—A moghavdkyadevan and to con- 
sider Amdghavdkya as a biruda of VIra-Mahendra, as Mr. Saletore has 
done. It is thus evident that magam of the Nelapalli inscription is, as 
already stated, only a mistake for magam and that the division of words 
followed in the published text of this record in Volume IX of the S.I.I. 
is faultless. Vakyadevam may be either a shortened form of or mis- 
take for Ekavakyadevam. The misunderstanding of the Nelapalli ins- 
cription has led Mr. Saletore to the error of taking Mahendra II and 
his son Ekavakyadeva or Vakyadeva as one and the same person and 
reducing the five generations of the family enumerated in the epigraph 
to four. With the rectification of this error and with the addition 
of the information obtained from an inscription at Morigeri 3 which 
carries forward the lineage by two more generations the revised genea- 
logy of the later Nolamba-Pallavas from Iriva-Nolamba (Dillpa) down- 
wards would stand as given below 
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Iriva-Nolamba-Dilipa ( Ekavakya) 
Nanni-Nolamba 


Polalcora II 


VIra-M ahendra II 


I 

Ekavakyadeva or Vakyadeva 


Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara 

(Pallavaditya) 

U dayadityadeva 


gadekamalla-Irmmadi-N olamba Trailokyamalla-N anni-N olamba 


As other bi'anches of this dynasty are beyond the limited scope of this 
short note they have not been taken into account here. 

Now that it has been shown that Iriva-N olamba-Ghateyamkakara 
was a son and not the younger brother of VIra-Mahendra II, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Sale tore, the Mahendra who had a younger brother 
named Iriva-N olamba must be regarded as different from Vira-Ma- 
hendra II. Consequently the supposition that Polalcora, whose two 
sons were Mahendra and Iriva-N olamba, is identical with Polalcora II 
is not borne out by facts. It appears to me, therefore, that until fu- 
ture discoveries reveal the existence of a Polalcora who had two sons 
bearing the names Mahendra and Iriva-N olamba, we cannot lightly 
set aside the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri’s surmise that Mahen- 
dra (I) and Iriva-N olamba (I) were the sons of Polalcora I by two 
different wives.” DTvalabbarasi, the queen of Polalcora, mentioned 
in the Avani inscriptions 6 7 , may therefore be considered as the mother 
of Iriva-Nolamba (I), while the mother of Mahendra (I) was Jayabbe. 
The expression puttida-magam (i.e. son born to her) used with refer- 
ence to Iriva-Nolamba in Mb. 38 is significant and seems to have been 
delibei'ately employed in order to indicate that Mahendra, though 
described as the son of this queen, was not her own son but her step- 
son. The practice of calling or describing stepsons as sons is not 


6, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, pp. 6j and 62. 

7. Epigraphia Carnatica Vol. X, Mulbagal (Mb.) 38 and 50. 
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uncommon in inscriptions or literature and this custom exists even 
today in Hindu society. 

Incidentally it may be observed that it does not seem proper to 
construe the clause kanlya-nandanana rdjyaman=.iksisug—dva kala- 
mum occurring in Mb. 38 as ‘that great one’s mother (i.e. Dlvalabba- 
rasi) . . . was looking forward to the time when her younger son should 
come to the kingdom.’ I would translate it as ‘may the great one's 
mother. . .see always the kingdom of her younger son,’ that is to say, 
may her younger son rule the kingdom for a very long time under 
the guidance of his mother. 

N. Lakshminarayan Rag 


( 4 ) 

DRAMAS BASED ON EPIC PLOTS 

The late Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen in his interesting book The 
Bengali Ramayanas has discussed the legends and ballads connected 
with Rama to which Valmxki owes his plot of the Ramayana. In this 
masterpiece he has combined many legends skilfully into a well- 
connected whole. Sen goes on to show how some of the episodes 
disregarded by Valmiki were later on included in the epic to please 
the people or some sect to which the writer or the singer belonged 
(Op. Git., p. 61). This process developed further when the provin- 
cial vernaculars began to take the place of Sanskrit. Ramayana in 
Sanskrit had become unintelligible to the masses except to a select 
few ; so the idea to render the epic into the vernacular was conceived. 
The vernacular versions were not mere translations of the original 
poem. The poets in rendering the original story into the provincial 
dialect used their talent and imagination and presented the Rama- 
yana in the form in which it was generally known to the people of 
their times. In doing so they had to omit some incidents, suppress 
others and make a few additions from the ballads, which though not 
reduced to writing had been passed on orally from generation to gene- 
ration and could be traced back to a remote antiquity. In Bengal 
alone Sen names half-a-dozen poets who composed Ramayana or sung 
themes connected with it in the language of this province. They all 
agree in the main outline, but differ slighly not only from Valmlki’s 
Ramayana but from each other also in point of the number of Rama- 
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episodes included in them. Some of them give very funny stories 
such as Rama had four wives and Laksmana eight wives. Laks- 
mana is also represented as making love to a princess during the time 
of exile (Op. Cit., p. 207-208). This is not in keeping with the 
tone of the original Ramayana. Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta influences 
are also to be traced in these poems, as the poets wanted to establish 
the doctrines of their respective sects through the pages of the Rama- 
yana. Some of the noteworthy Bengali Ramayana writers, who still 
sway the public mind were Krttivasa, Candravati, Raghunandana and 
Kavicandra. Sen has done admirable service to the historical and 
critical study of the Ramayana and has opened a new field for the 
scholars to carry on research in this department. 

If such were the versions of the Ramayana in the province of 
Bengal, we can very well imagine the number of recensions and ver- 
sions of it prevalent in the whole of India. In the provincial versions 
there was a difference in the minor episodes only, the treatment of 
the story on the whole was the same. But there were two different 
trends in the story of Rama current in the north and south India. 
The northern version laid stress on the prominence of Rama, while 
the southern treated his story as supplementary and gave the first place 
to Ravana and the monkeys. This is to be found in Hemacandra’s 
Jaina Ramayana (Bengali Ramayanas, p. 31). 

It is clear now that there were many versions of the narrative of 
Rama contained in the different Ramayanas. Sanskrit poets and 
dramatists borrowed their plots generally from the epics and selected 
sometimes one, and sometimes the other from the popular versions 
for the embellishment of the story. The discrepencies in some San- 
skrit dramas can be explained away on this supposition only. We will 
take the dramas based on the Ramayana first. Bhavabhuti, a cele- 
brated dramatist, describes Vali-vadha in two of his dramas, namely, 
Mahavlra-carita and Uttara-rama-carita. In the former he says that 
Vali came to kill Rama as an agent of Ravana and both of them start- 
ed together for the battle-field. Vali disappeared on the way and after 
some time Rama saw a deer and killed it, which changed its form 
and became Vali on being hit. Rama was dismayed to find that he 
had killed Vali like an animal : Maya banena tiksnena mrgo hrdi 
vidaritah. Adri-rdja-pramdnena Vali-rupa-dharo mrgah (Mahavlra- 
Carita, act VI. 1.). Vali after his death assumed the form of a celes- 
tial person and explained that his strange disappearance was the result 
of a curse, which had changed him into a deer : Sa evayam sdpo 
yad aham samgrama-bhumim prati tvdm anugacchan antard mrgo 
bhutvd svarupam vismrtya paldyitah (M. V. Carita, VI, prose after 
sloka 5th). This is the story given in the Mahavira-carita edited by 
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T. R. Ratnam and others. Calcutta edition of the same play pub- 
lished under the supervision of Mr. A. Barooah does not mention the 
curse or Vali’s disappearance but relates that he was killed in open 
fight. Both these stories are different from that of Ramayana which 
states that Rama killed Vali in order to oblige his (Rama’s) friend 
Sugriva, by unfair means. This is referred to by Bhavabhuti in the 
Uttara-rama-carita, where he puts these words in the mouth of Lava : 
Dhanyas te na vicaraniya-caritas tislhantu kim varnyate, Sunda-stri- 
mathane , py akiintka-yasaso loke mahdnto hi te. Yani triny aparah 
mukhdny api paddny asan khardyodhane, yad vd kausalam indra-sunu- 
nidhane tatrdpy abhijno janah.— (Uttararamacarita, act V, verse 34). 
Neither of the passages seems to be unworthy of credence. This dif- 
ference in the writing of the same author is very difficult to account 
for. Bhavabhuti is justified in changing the story in the first play 
according to the writers on dramaturgy, one of whom, e.g., Visvanatha, 
says: Yat sydd anucitam vast.11 ndyakasya rasasya vd. Viruddharh tat 
parityajyam anyatha vd prakalpayet (Sahitya-darpana, VI. 50). If 
Bhavabhuti changed the narrative in the Mahavlra-carita to paint 
Rama as a faultless hero, why did he refer to Rama’s resorting to un- 
fair means in killing Vali in the Uttara-rama-carita? Rama is the 
hero in both these plays ; so his character should be without any 
blemish in both. If the dramatist changed the story in order to re- 
move the blame from the hero in one play, he should not have con- 
demned him for the same act in the other play. This contradiction 
can be explained away on the supposition that in the province where 
the author lived and wrote., there was also a recension of the Ramayana 
which described Vali-vadha in the same manner as the Mahavlra- 
carita did. Vali-vadha is not the only episode in this play which 
differs from Valmiki’s Ramayana. There are other points also, where 
Bhavabhuti deviates from the narrative of the Rama given in the 
Ramayana. This also show’s that he might have seen some other ver- 
sion of the epic. This popular version might have been prevalent 
in the country where Bhavabhuti lived or wrote, side by side with the 
classical version, which he seems to have followed in the Uttara-rama- 
carita. 

The Mahabharata must similarly have undergone a multiplicity of 
versions not only in regard to the main narrative but also the minor 
incidents. These must have increased in number in course of time 
like those of the Ramayana. The evidence of Sanskrit dramas which 
are based on the stories from the Mahabharata amply prove 
this. Some of these versions given in the dramas are not 
to be found in the classical recension. This shows that the plots 
which cannot be traced back in the present recension might have 
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been contained in some popular versions. Two of the dramas, namely 
Panca-ratra and Urubhanga ascribed to Bhasa, give episodes which 
are not only contradictory to each other, but one of them, i.e., the 
story in Panca-ratra, has no parallel in the present version of the 
Mahabharata. This play gives us a glimpse into the affairs of Duryo- 
dhana during the last days of the Pandavas’ exile. Duryodhana had 
finished a sacrifice, and as sacrificial fee Drona succeeds in exacting a 
promise from him of bestowing half the kingdom on the Pandavas. To 
make the promise futile, Duryodhana put forward the condition that 
he would do so only if the Pandavas were brought to him within five 
nights. Bhisma and Drona try to get some news of the Pandavas, 
and learn that they are hiding themselves in Virata-nagara. So Bhisma 
incites Duryodhana to raid the place. In the fight that follows 
Yudhisthira and his brothers are recognised, and Duryodhana is made 
to give them half of the kingdom. According to this drama no pre- 
text is left for the great battle of the epic, and the family feud is settled 
in a peaceful manner. The incident of Uru-bhahga or ‘the Shatter- 
ing of thighs’ could never have taken place after the events which are 
described in the first. Urubhanga is a one-act play and describes the 
mace-fight between Bhlma and Duryodhana when the great battle was 
nearly over. Bhima breaks the thighs of Duryodhana and rushes off 
from the battle-field being afraid of Balarama. Duryodhana is found 
by his parents, whose pathetic lamentation and the resigned accept- 
ance of his fate bring the drama to a close. The contradictory 
nature of the themes of both these plays is apparent. While 
the first does not leave any cause for the battle, the second gives 
details of the devastating fight, which could never have been fought 
according to the first. Bhasa in the drama Urubhanga has ignored 
the rule of dramaturgy as he shows a death on the stage. This differ- 
ence in the plots would lead one to say that the dramas are not from 
the same pen. But the internal and external evidence proves that 
this is not the case. These inconsistencies can be ascribed to the poet's 
having read two different versions of the story from which he selected 
one for one drama, and the other for the other. The story of the 
first drama might have been taken from some earlier legend or version, 
in which the Pandavas received their share without fighting for it at 
all. This is not improbable as the scholars have agreed that the Kau- 
ravas were not so bad as they have been made out to be. So they 
might have given half of the kingdom to the Pandavas on their return 
from exile. Bhasa also has represented Duryodhana. as a forgiving, 
noble and modest ruler. 

Padma Misra, 
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; 5 ) 

A NOTE ON THE AJANTA INSCRIPTION 
OF THE VAKATAKAS 

The Ajanta inscription is one of the few Vakataka records on 
stone. It belongs to the reign of Harisena, the last known king of 
the dynasty. Unfortunately much of it is defaced and the readings 
are at times doubtful. Making allowance for these obliterated por- 
tions, there are certain glaring discrepancies, which make one pause 
and think whether the family whose exploits are recorded in this 
inscription, is not different from that of Pravarasena II, son of 
Prabhavatigupta and grandson of Candragupta II. 

One of these discrepancies is that Rudrasena I (?) is called here the 
son and not a grandson of Pravarasena I, as in the land grants. Again, 
the omission of Rudrasena II’s name makes Pravarasena II the son of 
Prthivisena, while the grants insert Rudrasena II between them . 1 
The arguments advanced in explaining the absence of the names of 
Narendrasena and Prthivisena II 2 who certainly preceded Harisena, 
presumably the last king of the Vakatakas, are hardly convincing. 
The confusing evidence in the last instance is felt by most scholars. 
Thus Prof. Dubreuil 3 remarks : “It is impossible to know if Devasena 
reigned at the same time as Prthivisena II or after.” Considering 
the fact that this inscription possibly belongs to the last king of the 
Vakatakas, is it not a little curious that it would fail to mention the 
matrimonial alliances of the family with the Kadambas and the 
Guptas. 

Until recently, the possibility of the Vakatakas having branches 
was not seriously thought of. The recently discovered Vatsagulma 
plates , 4 however, indicate a different state of affairs. It gives us the 
name of Vindhyasakti, who, as the inscription tells us, was the son of 
Sarwasena and grandson of Pravarasena. It was at first assumed that 
the grant belongs to Vindhyasakti the founder of the dynasty. Dr. 
D C. Sircar 5 has, however, pointed out on paleographical grounds that 
the grant belongs to a Vindhyasakti II, and the Pravarasena of the 
inscription, from the epithets applied to him, could be no other than 


1. Sec Remarks , A.S.W.T. Vol. IV. p. 128. 

2. Bala ghat Plates, E.I. Vol. IX, p. 269 ff. 

3. Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 76. 

4. Proceedings of the Third History Congress, p. 459 ff, 

5. LH.Q. March 1940, p. 182 ff, 
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Pravarasena I. There seems little ground left now for a difference 
of opinion with him. 

The name of Sarvvasena can be clearly and unmistakably read in 
line 6 of the Ajanta inscription. This line has been read up till now 
as “(Ru)drasena Pravarasenasya jita saruvasenassuto bhavat ” 6 * (Rudra- 
sena who vanquished many armies was the son of Pravarasena I). 
On a careful examination of the plate it is possible to find a wider 
gap between what has been read as ‘dr a and the next letter ‘sa’ or 
‘se’ than what is usually found between two lettet's in this line. The 
gap seems to be filled with a letter which I suggest to be a ‘sa’ with 
the ‘akara’ sign touching the horizontal stroke of the next letter ‘sa . 
What has been read as ‘dra’ seems to be ‘gra’, which is preceded by a 
conjunct with a subscript ‘ya.’ This may be read as ‘tyu.’ Instead 
of (Ru)drasenah, therefore, we can read ‘(atyu)grasdsanah.’ Again 
instead of reading ‘ Prarvarasenasya jita Sarvvasena we would be quite 
justified to read ‘Pravarasenasydjita Sarvvasenas suto bhavat’, if we 
take into account the stroke on the top of Vd in the conjunct ‘sya.’ 
The line would thus read “(atyu)grasasanah Pravarasenasyajita-Saruva- 
senas suto bhavat”. (The son of Pravarasena, the unconquered 
Sarvvasena whose commands are highly imperious). In 1 . 23 of the 
Allahabad inscription 8 Samudragupta is called a ‘pracandsasanah.’ 
Similarly Sarvvasena may have been eulogised here as ‘atyugrasasanah.’ 

The name of Sarvvasena’s son Vindhyasakti II may also be sug- 
gested with plausibility in line 7 v. 8 of this inscription, which reads 
“(tanayas tasya) pdrthivendrasya prasa(sa)sa dharmena medinJ(ih) Kun- 
talendra(m ) vi(jitya) (Pr)thivl(senah). The reading Prthivisena is very 
doubtful. It seems to have been suggested only on an analogy with 
the land grants. Of the two letters that can be read without difficulty, 
one is beyond doubt ‘vi’ , the other which is less clear and has been 
read as ‘thi’ seems also to be a ‘vi’. The letter following this second 
‘vi’ is a blurred conjunct with a loop of ‘na’ clearly traceable. The 
visarga sign at the end of the word is clearly visible. The letter pre- 
ceding it is a conjunct with a sign of i-matra clear on its top. The 
reading proposed here in the light of the above observations is, there- 
fore, (bhu)vi Vin(dhyasakti)ih. The writer of the inscription seems 
to have had a fancy for this kind of phrases. Thus in 1 . 2 v. 2 we find 
‘bhuvi Vindhyasaktih’ , in 1. 11 v. 11 bhuvi Devasenah ; in 1. 10 v. 12 


6. A.S.W.I. Vol. IV, Pi. Lvil. 

8. Fleet, Corpus Insc. Ink. III. 
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‘bhuvi Hastibhojah’ , and again in 1 . 15 v. 17 the same expression is 
used. In suggesting the new readings in place of the old ones it is 
worth our while to remember the remarks of Burgess, 9 who has him- 
self admitted that the readings of the important lines from 5 to 7 “must 
remain uncertain, as it has not been possible to determine accurately 
the metre of the very important verses 6-8, which have baffled Pt. 
Bhagawanlal also.” The readings proposed here perhaps justify the 
exigencies of the metrical system. 

Dr. Sircar 10 has placed two alternatives before us regarding the 
reign periods of Sarvvasena and Vindhyasakti II. We can either re- 
gard them as coming in between Pravarasena I and Rudrasena I or 
as belonging to a collateral line which rose to royal distinction under 
Sarvvasena. In view of the discrepancies noted above and the new 
readings suggested, the latter alternative seems to be more acceptable. 
The family whose exploits are recorded in the Cave no. 3 of the 
Ajanta Inscription is different from the main Vakataka family and 
identical with that of Vindhyasakti II of the Vatsagulma copper 
plate. 

It would be tempting to suggest that the . untimely death of 
Gautannputra, the heir-apparent of the kingdom, was responsible for 
a split in the dynasty after the death of Pravarasena I. In the struggle 
that followed between Rudrasena, the nephew and his uncle Sarvva- 
sena, the timely help rendered by Bhavanaga of Bharasivas possibly 
saved his grandson from utter ruin. It is perhaps in grateful ackirow- 
ledgment of the deed that the names of the Bharasiva relations are 
recorded in an exalted manner in the grants of the Vakatakas. In 
the annals of Indian history such contests for the crown between an 
uncle and a nephew are no uncommon facts. 

The family under Sarvvasena, therefore, seems to have establish- 
ed a separate kingdom with its capital at Vatsagulma or Bassim in 
Berar. It is interesting to note in this connection that a grant of Deva- 
sena is also issued from Vatsagulma. Mr. Randle’ 11 has well argued 
that the absence of such qualifying phrases as ‘vcisaka ‘t.irtha’ etc. indi- 
cates that it was a capital. Sarvvasena’s son Vindhyasakti II ruled 
at least for thirty-seven years. It would not be inconsistent, there- 
fore, to ascribe to him the credit of the conquest of Kuntala, which, 
if the new reading is accepted, goes to him. 

In the tentative genealogy given below, the date of Prthivfsena 
II falls on 485 A.D. This brings us to the end of the main family 


10. Ibid. p. 186. 

ix. New Indian Antiquary, June 1939, p. 177 ff. 
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of the Vakatakas. The crises referred to in the Balaghat plates of 
Prthivisena II was possibly the first Huna invasion from which 
Skandagupta saved his empire. It may be that Prthivisena II joined 
hands with Skandagupta in this strenuous struggle against the common 
enemy. But the family of Prthivisena II could not possibly have 
survived a renewed onslaught of the Hunas which happened shortly 
after the end of Prthivisena II’s reign. 

Vindhyasakti 1 - (248-284) 

Pravarasena I (284-344) 


Gautamiputra 

Ruclrasena I (344-348) 

1 

Prthivisena I (348-375) 

Rudrasena II (375-395) 
Prabhavatigupta, as regent 
^ ( 395 - 405 ) 

Pravai'asena II (405-435) 

i 

Narendrasena (435-470) 
Prthivisena II (470-485) 


Sarvvasena (344-370) 
Vindhyasakti (370-407) 
Pravarasena III (407-432) 

I 

Son (432-462) 

Devasena (462-487) 
Harisena (487-517) 

Akiiil Bandhu Biswas. 


12. K. P. Jayaswal— History of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., p. 111. The 
dates assigned in this table to the kings of the main family mostly correspond 
to those given by Mr. Jayaswal in the genealogical table of this dynasty in 
the above book p. 79. 
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EARLY MONASTIC BUDDHISM, Vol. I. (Calcutta Oriental Series no. 30) 

by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, Calcutta, 1941. 

This book consists of twenty chapters on geographical location of Vedic 
and Buddhist culture, early Indian thoughts and beliefs, the religieux of ancient 
India, the six Titthiyas, other non-Buddhistic doctrines, the Tathagata, doctrine 
of anatta, appearance of Buddha, causes of the spread of Buddhism, method 
of preaching and teaching, spread of Buddhism, the middle path, the moral 
precepts, the Buddhist meditation, the fundamental principles, growth of the 
Sahgha, ecclesiastical acts and punishments, the Patimokkha, constitution of 
the Sahgha and the First Buddhist Council. The book is, on the whole, very 
useful. The author has ably treated the chapters dealing with the spread of 
Buddhism and the causes for the spread. The growth and constitution of the 
Sahgha ought to have been dealt with in one chapter. He has utilised all the 
current literature on the subject, especially the original sources ; but in some 
places the treatment is too brief and meagre, e.g., other non-Buddhistic doc- 
trines. A serviceable Index at the end of each volume would have been better. 
It seems that the book is especially meant for students, but I am confident 
both students and scholars will be benefited by it. 

B. C. Law 


VERELST’S RULE IN INDIA by Nandalal Chatterjee. The Indian Press 

Rs. 10/-, 

This is a detailed study of the problems of Verelst’s administration in 
Bengal (1767-69 ). The subject is undoubtedly an important one and deserves 
special study, particularly because the period illustrates the dual system at 
actual work. Clive, the author of the dual system, had left Verelst to run it, 
and from the point of view of the history of the development of British adminis- 
tration in Bengal, Verelst’s rule is of great interest as showing how he sought 
to work it and failed. Dr. Chatterjee sees this clearly, but had he made this 
his main thesis his presentation of the subject matter would have greatly im- 
proved. This volume is useful to the student of history because it gives all the 
details about Verelst’s administration in one place, and has advanced our infor- 
mation on the period. But the reader finds no background. The work begins 
abruptly and the chapters remain isolated from one another, as if they were 
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a collection of articles now printed together. While there is a very good con- 
cluding chapter, the work as it is would have been improved by putting in a 
prefatory chapter. In many places references to sources have not been clearly 
indicated, e.g., footnote No. 15 on page 217, Nos. 18, 20 and 21 on page 242, No. 
52 on page 257 etc. etc. These are references to letters, but there is nothing 
to indicate where they occur. In one place at least there is an unnecessary 
increase in the number of the footnotes. Footnote No. 30 on page 267 could 
go under No. 29 as an additional reference. Then again, as in the numbers 
already quoted, No. 29 on page 267 refers to a letter from Warren Hastings, 
Nov. 3, 1772, We are not told to whom it was written or where it can be 
found. No. 30 on page 267 refers 11s to a letter from the Committee of Circuit. 
We are not told to whom it was addressed, and on what date. We are referred 
to the “Opus Citu”, but we are not told which page. The footnotes should 
be thoroughly revised in order to make the work Useful to research scholars. 

A, P, Das Gupta 


. THE NUMBER OF RASAS : by V. F.aghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

This book is a store-house of all that has been said on this topic. Dr. 
Raghavan has drawn copiously upon the works of authors well-known as well 
as unknown and also from some unpublished manuscripts. He presents these 
materials in -a well-arranged order. He has treated such other topics as the 
Sthayfbhavas, the possibility of a Vyabhicari becoming a full-fledged Rasa, the 
question whether all the Rasas are pleasurable, the acceptance of Rasabhasas 
as Rasas and the synthesis of Rasas. He discusses at length the great contro- 
versy-over Santa — whether it can be represented as a Rasa or not. Fie has 
examined it not only critically but also historically and has traced the influence 
of Jaina and Rauddha religions on the final acceptance of Santa. He has shown 
: that all the references to Santa in Bharata’s Natya-Sastra are not genuine, and 
rthat some are later additions. The text of A bhinavabhdratl on Santa Rasa, 
corrected by Dr. Raghavan after consulting other manuscripts, is also given. 

, He has tried to find historical truths in the mythical stories about this system. 
- He thinks that Brahma(bharata) and Siva(bharata) are not mythical names but 
: actual writers. When Santa was accepted, the controversy turned round the 
? Sthayi for Santa, for which at least half a dozen names were put forward and 
-rejected. 

v The acceptance of Santa introduced a new era, which marks the begin- 
ning of the increase in the number of Rasas. Varieties of the same Rasa were 
...accepted as. separate Rasas and the number became thirteen. Prominent 
t^mong. th^se Rasa-makers . are Bhoja and FIaripala v whose views are discussed 
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by the author. The chapter on the synthesis of Rasas is very interesting as it 
clearly shows that the syncretisation was going on in this department also, as 
in other branches of the Indian studies and culture and reflects the Indian 
mentality of finding out unity in diversity. The book also throws light on 
the Rasa system. It is a deep and comprehensive study of the problems con- 
nected with Rasa. 

Padma Misra 


STUDIES IN THE TANTRAS, Part I, by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, pp. 

vii+109, published by the University of Calcutta, 1939. 

Dr. Bagchi has presented in this slim volume a collection of eight articles 
on the Tantras which he had published before in the Indian Historical Quarter- 
ly and the Calcutta Oriental Journal. They contain the results obtained by 
him from an examination of manuscripts in the Nepal Darbar Library. In 
the first article “Tantrik Texts Studied in Ancient Kambuja” the author has 
shown that the four Tantrik texts mentioned in the Inscription of 802 A.D. 
of the reign of Jayavarman II are partly preserved in old MSS. in the Nepal 
Darbar Library (p. 15), and he states in his “Further Notes” that it is wrong to 
suppose that the Mahayana Buddhism of Kambuja in the Bth-gth century was 
very much antagonistic to Tantrik Saivism (p. 25). In the short note on San- 
dhabhasa the author has given a number of words of this cryptic language. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that the intentional use of words to 
indicate things they do not signify in ordinary speech is a very old linguistic 
phenomenon (see Gimtert, Die Sprache der Cotter und Geister ; Benveniste, 
“Une diffcrenciation de voeabuiaire dans 1 ’Avesta” in Studia Indo-Iranica— 
Ehrengabe fur Wilhelm Geiger). In the note on the 'Sadhanamala some of the 
views of Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya have been criticised, and Tibetan influ- 
ence on Tantras has been traced in the study “On Foreign Element in the 
Tantra.” At the end the author gives a note on the word paravrtti, The 
words anuvrtti and vydvrtti are well known in philosophical literature. But 
what is “ paravrtti” used by the Vijhanavadins in the phrase dsrayasya paravrtti ? 
Towards the end of his Trimsikabhasya, Sthiramati has given us something like 
a peroration on this subject, but the meaning, I fear, remains obscure. To 
me it seems that the Vijhanavadins meant by it the process of progress towards 
advayajhdna by which the object of consciousness, by successive stages, lends 
to coincide with pure consciousness. But Dr. Bagchi here shows that the word 
pawdvrtti was used also in a mystic sense. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 
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ORIENTAL MAN U SC RI PTS of the John Frederick Lewis Coliection in the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. A descriptive catalogue with forty-eight 
illustrations by Muhammed Ahmed Simsar, Philadelphia 1937. 

The number of manuscripts described in this magnificent volume is not 
very large-altogether 153. But they are rich in variety, and the author ex- 
pects that some of them will appeal to the lovers of rare bindings, some to the 
students of miniature painting, and some to those interested in illumination 
and calligraphy. Mr. Simsar evidently does not expect that anyone of these 
mansucripts will appeal to anybody on account of its contents. But that is 
wrong. In the Arabic section, for instance, there is a very rare abridgment 
of Baydawfs work (No. 23), which is possibly the only copy in existence. In 
the Turkish section we have, for instance, “The Last Will and Testament of 
Ahmad Pasha” (dated 1511) who by it left most of his wealth to charity. In 
the Sanskrit and Pali section, it is true, there is nothing particularly valuable. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


MUSEE LOUIS FINOT : LA COLLECTION KHMERE par Henri Marchal, 
pp. 170 ; 12 plates ; Hanoi 1939. 

Apart from the descriptive catalogue of Khmer art-objects in the Louis 
Finot Museum, this dainty little volume contains two brilliant essays by M. 
Marchal on Cambodge architecture and Khmer statuary. To readers in a 
distant country like ours who, in spite of great interest in the art and archi- 
tecture of Hinter India, can hardly hope to be able to make proper use of this 
guide by visiting in person the Musee Louis Finot, these introductory essays will 
surely prove to be of entrancing interest. Khmer architecture reached its 
apogee in the Ankor Vat— that astounding monument of Cambodgian art, 
built with the blood and bones of the oppressed people. As M. Coedes has 
beautifully expressed it, “arrive a 1 ’apogee de sa puissance, le peuple Cambod- 
gien succomba sous le fardeau ecrasant de la gloire de ses rois.” Cambodgian 
statuary of the seventh century was chiefly, of Gupta and Pallava inspiration, 
but M. Marchal has shown how it gradually emancipated itself. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


THE SRIKARABHASYA— Vols. I 8c II-edited by C. Hayavadana Rao. Vol. 
I Introduction pp. lii+888. Vol. II Texts pp. xiii-f-572. Price of vols. I 8c H 
Rs. 15/-, Published by the Bangalore Press, Mysore Road, Bangalore. 

Of all the Systems of Philosophy that have arisen and developed on the 
congenial soil of India, the Vedanta System commands the highest position, as 
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it comprehends and transcends all other systems, inasmuch as this system 
includes in its fold ten different schools which represent the metaphysical 
doctrines promulgated by other Indian Systems of Philosophy. Almost all of 
the monumental commentaries of different Schools have been published from 
various places and some of them have been translated into other languages. 
But unfortunately this Srlkara Bhasya was not so long brought to the notice of 
the scholarly world. It was once before printed in Telugu character and there- 
fore had limited circulation. The writer of this review had once talks with 
MM. Pandit Gopi Nath Kaviraj, then Principal of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
to get the clue to the whereabout of this commentary and subsequently found 
out a Telugu edition from the Jangam Bati Math of Benares, He wanted to 
get it printed in Devanagaii character from Calcutta but was informed of the 
undertaking of this edition which was then going through the Press. 

just as other commentators of the Vedanta trace the origin of their schools 
from some great saint of pre -historic period, viz. Sankara school is traced from 
Sukiadeva, Nimbarka school from Sanaka etc., similarly this school representing 
the VIra Saiva stand-point is said to trace its origin to Renuka, an avaiara 
(incarnation) of Siva Himself. It is also told that Renuka wrote a succinct com- 
mentary on the text of the Vedanta Philosophy which is lost. The author 
mentions that his commentary is based on the Vrtti by Agastya. Just as 
Ramanuja styles Visnu as the Ultimate Being and holds the theory of qualified 
non-dualism, similarly Nllakantha, Srikantha and Sripati present Siva as the 
Supreme Being, and propound almost the same philosophical theory. A 
few other commentators, viz. Bhaskaracarya, Nimbarkacarva, also hold the some 
view. The author of this commentary is usually known as Sripati Panditacarya 
and belonged to the 14th century A.D. 

The commentary is called ‘Srlkara’ or Sivakara (named after Siva) as the 
author says he was inspired by Siva himself to write it. Similar is the case 
with the commentary of the Bengal Vaisnava school written by Baladeva Vidya- 
bhilsana entitled “Govinda Bhasya”, of which the author was inspired by 
Govinda himself. 

The masterly introduction in English by the editor covering nearly 
900 pages is a great contribution to the history of the Vedanta philosophy. 
Here he has dwelt length on all the other schools of the Vedanta and 
various other topics. The appendices at the end of both the volumes have 
supplied data for further researches. Verily his introduction is a mine of infor- 
mation to all lovers of the Vedanta system. Here we get information about 
one Suka Bhasya and its Tika. 

In fme, the editor of this excellent publication, in his masterly Introduc- 
tion, which may rightly be called a history of the growth and development of 
all the different schools of the Vedanta, has expounded the views not only of 
the Acaryas of different commentaries but has also compared them in some 
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cases with western philosophy, and has thus succeeded in assigning Sripati to 
his true position amongst the Acaryas. It is not known why the author has not 
mentioned NilkanthacaryaV view-points who was also an expounder of the 
Vedanta thought based on Saiva Culture. Had an Index of select Words been 
given at the end of Vol. I, references would have been easily obtained. 

The style of the original Sanskrit is very lucid, simple and penetrating, 
and the author of the commentary has tried to combat the views of his prede- 
cessors in a masterly way. 

This publication should be treasured by all libraries and serious students 
of Indian Philosophy. The printing and get-up are excellent and the price is 
moderate. . N 


Satis Chandra Seal 




IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , VoL XXI, Parts I-II, 
1 94 °* 

PaisacI Language and Literature by A. N. Upadhye.— “The North-West of 
India was possibly the original home of PaisacI, but the dialect in the 
mouths of an itinerant tribe travelled in different parts of the country 
and was popular near Vindhyas sometime before Rajasekhara.” Author 
accepts P. C. RagchPs theory that Culika PaisacI might have been a 
variety of North-western Prakrit spoken by Sogdians. 

The Upapuranas by R. C. Hazra.— This essay is the introductory chapter 
of author’s forthcoming book in which he will deal with the Upapuranas 
in the same way as he dealt with the Puranas in his “Studies in Puranic 
Records.” 

On the probable Date of Jaimini and his Sutras by G. V. Devasthali.— ■ 
“The latest date that can be given to Jaimini and his work can at the 
most synchronize with the earlier years of the life of Lord Buddha.” 
Author’s arguments are extremely vague and wholly unconvincing. 

Concord in Prakrit Syntax by A. MV Ghatage.— Excellent treatment of the 
subject. Can be profitably read by all students of Prakrit. 

Identification of Udayana of KausambI with Udayin of Magadha by H. 
C. Seth. 


The Samadhilaksmanam and the Bhagavadglta by H. G. Narahari.— The 
work is an imitation of the Gita to which it is indebted for nearly half 
of its verses. 

Maithili Equivalents to Vernacular Words found in SarvanandaVs Com- 
mentary on the Amarakosa by Subhadra Jha. 

Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo-Daro Riddle by A. P. Karmakar. 
—Author is upset that the Archaeological Department has nothing to 
say about the decipherment of the Mohenjo-Daro seals and has given 
his own suggestions which, it is to be hoped, will be generously ignored 
by the Archaeological Department. 

The Dates of Narayana Dlksita and other commentators on the Vasava- 
datta of Subandhu by P. K. Gode— Narayana Diksita’s is the first of the 
seventeen commentaries on the Vasavadatta composed “after about 1250 
AJDV’ 
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Aryan Path , November 1940 — January 1941. 

Bhartrhari : A Great Post-U panishadic. Intuitionist by K. Madhava 
Krishna Sarma.— “Though mainly a work on Sabdaic Absolutism, the 
Vakyapadlya contains also discussions of various important philosophi- 
cal topics.” 

Light in Islamic Mysticism : the conception in later Sufi teaching by 
Margaret Smith. 

Tukaram’s Conception of God by Chintamani Apte. 

The Message of the Theory of Karma by K. G. Narahari. —“Neither Pes- 
simism, nor Optimism, but only Meliorism, pure and simple, can be 
the genuine import of the doctrine of Karma.” 

Art Experience by M. Hiriyanna.— According to Indian thinkers, Art is 
an “intimation” to man of the possibility of rising permanently above 
imperfections. 

The Asiatic Review , January , 1941. 

Exploration in Beluchistan by Sir Percy Sykes. —Short account of a journey 
in 1893. 

Bharatiya Vidyd, Vol. II, Part 1, November 1940. 

Organic Periods in Indian History by K. M. Munshi Author insists 
that history must be the history of the people, and gives his own scheme I 
of Indian history. 

The Position of Linguistic Studies in India by V. S. Sukthankar.™ A 
beautiful survey. 

Nagarjuna's Conception of Sunyata by P. T. Raju.— Sunyata is not rela- 
tivity, hut inexpressibility. 

Gommata by A. N. Upadhye.— Examination of suggested etymologies of 
the name. 

Scholastic Disquisition in the Paninian System of Grammar by S. P. Chatur- 
vedL— Brief survey of the Paninian literature. 

Kurusravana and Kuru-Samvarana by A. D. Pusalker.— Author suggests 
that the name Kurusravana of the Rgveda was later corrupted into Kuru- 
Samvarana. 

Kuvalayamala (A Jaina story of the 8th century A.D.) by Jinvijayaji Muni. 

The Ninth Mandala of the Rgveda by Manilal Patel.— Exhaustive notes 
on the preparation of Soma in Rgvedic ritual. 

Two Vedic Verses by Aryendra Sarma —Excellent philological analysis of 
two verses from Taittiriya Aranvaka and Maitrayam Saihhita. 
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Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise d’ Extreme-Orient, Tome XXXIX, Ease, i and 
2 , 1940. 

The Romance of K’a-ma-gyu-mi-gkyi. A Na-khi Tribal Love Story trans 
la ted from Na-khi Pictographic Manuscripts, transcribed and annotated 
by j. F. Rock. 

Les chants et les dances d’Ai-lao aux fetes de Phu-dong (Bac-ninh) par 
Nguyen- van-Huyen. 

Prah Khan de Kompon Svay par Henri Manger. 

Une statue de Siva recemment decouverte a Bakon (Cambodge) par G . 
Coedes. Date 881 A.D. 

Recheres archeologiques au Cambodge. Note sur un linteau recem- 
ment clecouvert par R. Dalet. 

Note sur la banniere de Fame. A propos cl’une ceremonie bouddhique a 
la memoire des victimes du “Phenix” par Tran-van-Giap. 

The Calcutta Review, November 1940, December 1940, January , 3941. 

The North-western question of Indian History (1798-1830) by Bool Chanel. 

Education in Muslim India by S. N. Haidar Rizvi. 

Some Observations on the Life and Letters of Mohan Lai Kashmirian by 
H. R. Gupta. 

Sarkhwush : A distinguished Scholar and Poet (1640-1715) by S. K. 
Rahman. 


Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXV, Part V, January 1940. 

Santa-Bommali Plates of Indravarman (Gaiiga Year 87) by R. K. Ghoshai. 

Purshottamapuri Plates of Ramachandra (Saka 1232) by V. V. Mirashi : 
This is the last record of King Ramacandra of the Later Yadava dynasty. 

Two Grants of Prithvichandra Bhogasakti by Madho Sarup Vats and D. 
B. Diskalkar.— £ ‘The great historical importance of the present grants 
lies in the fact that they bring to light a new feudatory dynasty which 
ruled in the latter part of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth 
century A.D. over the vast territory comprising the whole of ; Purl- ' 
Kohkana.” 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol XVI, No. 4. December 1940. 

Interpretation of the Indus Seals by E. J. Thomas.— Author simply notifies 
the public that Hrozny has deciphered the Indus script. 

The Vaisyas in Mediaeval Bengal by N. K. Dutt.— Author suggests that the 
Suvarnavanikas of Bengal owe their designation to their ancestral home 
In Suvarna, i.e. Suvarnagrama at the junction of Brahmaputra and 
Meghna, 
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The Early Career of Quli Qutb Shah of Golconda by K. K. Basil. 

Hyder All’s Relations with the Marathas, 1769-70, by N. K. Sinha. 

Was Akbar Literate ? by Makhanlal Roychoudhury.— Author’s reply is an 
emphatic ‘yes/ 

The Age and Historicity of the Prthviraja Raso by Dasaratha Sarma. 

Sultanah Raziah by A.B.M. Habibullah. 

English Missions to Mir Jumla by Jagadish Narayan Sarkar.— Based on 
English Factory Records. 

Rudra by Fatah Singh.— Stimulated by a reading of Nansen's Farthest 
North the author has tried to interpret Rudra-myths in the light of 
aurora borealis ! 

The Talpurs of Sind (an outline of their diplomatic and political vicis- 
situdes) A.D. 1783-1843 by Mohammad Yasin. 

Materials for the Interpretation of the term ‘Gommata’ by A. N. Upadhye. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society , VoL 6o, No. 4, Dec. 1940. 

Egyptian Phonetic Writing, from its Invention to the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, by W. F. Edgerton. 

Sibilants and Emphatics in South Arabic by D. Stehle. 


Journal of the Annamalai University , VoL X , No. 2, Dec. 1940. 

Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture with Special Reference 
to the Tantrasamuccaya by N. V. Malleyya. Detailed and diffuse. 

The Nayaks of Tanjore by V. Vridhagirisan. 

Prameyamala by Vatsya Varadaguru, edited with Translation and Notes 
by R. Ramanujachari and K. Srinivasacharya. 

Avacchedakatasarah by MM. Krishna Tatachariar, edited by V. Subrah- 
manya Sastri. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , VoL XXVI, Part TV, 
December 1940. 

The Golconda-court Letters by K. K. Basu.— Twenty-three letters of the 
times of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb are given in English translation. 
Kurkihar Bronze Inscriptions by A. Banerji-Sastri.— Author identifies Kur- 
kihar with kiu-piu-cha-po-tho of Yuan Chawng and gives the names of 
persons and places on Kurkihar bronzes (of the Pala age). 

A Letter of Shah Alam II to George III, in 1772 by Kalikinkar Datta.— 
Shah Alam complained against Hastings, but to no effect. 

Mir Jumla and the English in Madras (1655-58) by Jagadish Narayan Sar- 
kar.— Based mainly on English Factory Records. 

A Tibetan Account of Bengal by S. C. Sarkar.— Author announces public^- 
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tion of materials from Tibetan sources which, it seems, will revolutionise 
our notion of the early history Bengal and India. 

Journal of the Gujarat Research Society , Vol III , No. i, January 1941. 

Materials for the History of Gujarat of the pre-Valabhi Period by Prahlad 
C. Divanji. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIX, Part 3, December 1940. 

Utkalas and Udras in Ancient Indian Literature by B. C. Law. 

The Fasli Era by Devasahaya Trivedi. 

Place-names in the Kusana Inscriptions by Baij Nath Puri. 

Mahay ana Buddhism and Pauranic Hinduism : mutual influences by S. 
Hanumantha Rao.™ Author concludes that Mahay an ism was only a secta- 
rian phase of the great Vaisnava movement. 

Date of Raksasa Kavya or Kavyaraksas by P. K. Code.— Author’s object is 
to take back the later limit for the date of the poem from “before the 
17th century” (Keith) to “before A.D. 1000.” 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIII, Part 
II, August 1940. 

Report on Excavations in Kelantan by M. W. F. Tweedie. 

A Sketch of the History of Brunei by H. R. Hughes-Halett. 

A Pre-Islamic Element in the Malay Grave by G. C. Hough. 

The Natives of Sarawak by E. Banks. 

The Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol , 49, No. 4, December 1940. 

The Analysis of Mana by Raymond Firth— Thorough and exhaustive. 

Maori Religion by Johannes Andersen. 

Melanesian Modes of Speech by W. G. Ivens.— Continuation of the article 
will be eagerly awaited by students of philology. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part i, 1941. 

The Beauty of Indian Sculptures by Dora Gordine.— “Greek sculptors 
sought to standardize beauty in one cold ideal type, mediaeval Christians 
to impress the mind by suppressing the body, but in Indian sculpture 
there is an ease, a natural warmth, an abundance of life and love, which 
does not try to force the mind to any intellectual conclusions.” 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters , Vol. VI, 1940, No. 1. 

Some Aspects of the Cultural Life of the Khasas of the Gis-Himalayan 
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Region by D. N. Majumdar.— The Khasas, who have nothing to do with 
the Khasis of Assam, probably represent the eastern outpost of Indo- 
Aryan penetration In the Cis-Himalayan region. 

The Journal of l he Sind Historical Society , Vol. V, No. i, Jan. 1941. 

Sind and the Indian Mutiny of 1857 by C* L. Mariwalla.— Superficial. 

Two Minor Invasions of Sind by A. B. Ad vani.— Author briefly discusses 
the Portuguese Invasion of Thatta and Nadir Shah’s Invasion of Sind.' 

The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. XIII, Part II, 
December 1940. 

Presidential Address by Radha Kumud Mookerji, delivered at the session- 
of the Indian History Congress held at Lahore.— Author’s chief conten- 
tion seems to be that the Mahenjo-Daro civilisation was solely and wholly 
of Indian inspiration. 

Tholing Monastery in Western Tibet (A Cultural link between Greater 
India, Pala Bengal, and Tibet) by B. R. Chatter] i. 

The Racial Composition of the Polyandrous People of jaunsar Bawar in * 
the Dehradun District, United Provinces by D. N. Majumdar. 

Prince Akbar under Hu may tin’s Tutelage by S. K. Banerji. 

Notice of a Persian Manuscript [of about 1800 A.D.] on the Nawabs of 
Ouclh by Krishna Char an Nlgam. 

The Origin of Candragupta Maurya by H. C. Seth.— Author contends that 
Candragupta did not belong to the Nanda family, and that he originally 
belonged to the Gandhara region. 

Epigraphic Notes by Jagan Nath.— Author suggests important corrections 
in the reading of eight well-known inscriptions. 

Practice of Detachment in Spiritual Life (Asparsa-yoga in its historical 
development) by Narendra Nath Sen Gupta. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, January 1941, Vol. IX (New Series), 
Part 4. 

Marquess of Wellesley and the Conquest of India by V. V. Joshi.— “Welles- 
ley’s aggressive policy was successful only because he had a powerful 
army to back him in his decisions.” 

Kautilya on Economic Planning by K. S. Srikantan.— “To K. planning was 
a necessary corrective of the major wastes and frustrations arising from 
the unregulated impact of one economic activity upon another.” 

Hindu Tradition and Islamic Culture in Javanese Civilisation by F. 

Vreede.— “At the time Islam entered java, many Javanese welcomed it 
^as a new expression lor their fundamental creeds of their own Hindu- 
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Javanese civilization and of their ancient belief in One Supreme Being ; 
and the early mosques were built in the same style as the last Hindu 
temples.” 

New Indian Antiquary , Vol. Ill , Nos. 1-3 

Juxtaposition et Composition dans le Rgveda by Louis Renou.— Important 
study on the rise of compounds out of paratactical constructions, and the 
so-called spl i t-compou nds. 

Post-Vyasacarya Commentators (non-polemical) by B. N. Krishnamurti 
Sarma.— -Author discusses the works of Raghuttama TIrtha (1557-96), 
Vedesa Bhiksti (c. 1570-1620), Visvesvara Tirtha (c. 1600), Yadupati 
Acarya (c. 1580-1630), and Sudhindra Tirtha (1596-1623). 

Cakravartin by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri —Author has made an attempt “to 
gather the important texts bearing on this interesting conception.” 

Eighteenth-Century Malayalam Prose Written by Christians by L. V. 
Ramaswami Aiyar.— To be continued. 

Paramarthasara of Adisesa by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri.— Text, translation 
and notes. 

Indo-European gmskb or gmskhd ? by Siddeshwara Varma.— Author pre- 
fers the former. 

Science arid Culture, Vol. VI, 7, January 1941. 


Harappa by Ramaprasad Chanda.— Brief but excellent resume. 
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THE MEANING OF SUYA AMONG THE JAINAS 
By Amulyachandra Sen 

As enunciated by Umasvati, the well-known authority on Jaina 
dogmatics, the way to Moksa consists in right belief, right knowledge 
and right conduct, 1 2 which shows how important the acquisition of know- 
ledge was to the Jainas. As is usual with them in all matters that 
engaged their attention, the Jainas analysed ndina ‘knowledge’ into all 
its possible varieties and sub-divisions, viz., first into two broad classes 
of paccakkha and parokkha ./ and then the first into ohi, manapajjava 
and kevala, and the second into max and suya . 3 Paccakkha in its 
three varieties relates to occult or superhuman knowledge which we 
shall leave aside here as they are irrelevant for our present purposes. 4 
Of parokkha , the two varieties are thus described 
(i) Mai ( mati ) — it is the general name of all knowledge acquired 
by the sense-organs with the co-operation of the mind. 5 While Uma- 
svati and other later authors use the term mati, the Canon knows this 
form of knowledge by the name of dbhinihohiya. Apparently on the 
basis of this, Umasvati mentions abhinibadha as one of the synonyms 
of mati , 6 and Nandi p. 140 A, in a passage just to be quoted, uses both 
the terms abhinibohiya and mai synonymously. Mai knowledge has 
been sub-divided into many varieties which however are not of much 
interest to us in our present enquiry. But one small point has to 
be noticed in this connection, viz. the relation between Mai and Suya 
(the other variety of parokkha knowledge). According to Nandi p. 
140 A, Mai and Suya are inseparable and always go hand in hand— 
jattha dbhinihohiya nan am tattha suya-ndnam, jattha suya-ndnam 
tatiha dbhin i boh iya-nanam, do ’vi ey dim anna-m-anna-m-armgaydiin. 
But in spite of the intimate relation of concommitance thus establish- 
ed between Mai and Suya, Nandi, loc. cit., makes a difference between 


1. T attvar thadhigama-sutra, I. i. 

2. Nandi, p. 71 B ; Tat-s. I. 11-12. 3. Nandi, p. 65 A ; Tat-s. I. 9. 

4. The Jainas, too, when speaking of the suidy of the sacred scriptures, 

say “The (other) four kinds of knowledge are to be set aside,” Anuyogodvara, i. 

5. Nandi, p. 143 ff., Tat-s. I. 13-19 ; S chubring, Die Lehre der Jainas, 

p, 102. 
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the two, on the authority o£ ancient teachers, in these words— mai-puv- 
vam jena suyam, na mai suya-puvviya, ‘Suya presupposes (or is preced- 
ed by) mai but mai does not presuppose (or is not preceded by) 
Suya.’ Umasvati also means the same thing when he describes sruta 
as mati-purvarri (Tat-s. I. 20). The difference thus made between 
these two varieties of indirect (parokkha) knowledge seems to be 
meant to emphasise the fact that Suya or scriptural knowledge is not 
possible to one whose sense-organs and mind are not in proper work- 
ing order. 

(ii) Suya is divided into fourteen kinds which really comprise 
of seven kinds, each kind being again divided into its positive and 
negative aspect. Nandi p. 187 A ff. goes elaborately into analysing 
these fourteen divisions as well as their numerous sub-divisions. The 
mode of treatment adopted in these analyses is the stand-point of the 
schoolman who looks at a thing from various angles and aspects. 
The divisions are thus often overlapping. There is much of interest 
here to a psychologist engaged in studying the processes of acquisition 
of indirect knowledge, but for our present purposes we may leave 
them aside, except such items among them which we shall presently 
notice. One fact however becomes plain from all these scholastic divi- 
sions, viz. that acquisition of knowledge indirectly (parokkha) came 
to mean to the Jainas acquisition of second-hand knowledge, that 
second-hand knowledge was held to be identical with knowledge re- 
duced to writing, which soon came to mean the sacred scriptures. 
To sum it up briefly, to the Jainas Suya i§ nothing but knowledge of 
their canonical texts, just as Sruti among the Brahmanical commu- 
nity denoted the knowledge of the Vedic lore. In this sense there- 
fore Suya is synonymous with the dgama, i.e. the scriptures handed 
down from antiquity, and we can well understand the eulogisation 
of members of the order, therefore, who are bahu-ssuya and bahu- 
agama / ‘well-versed in the knowledge of the sacred scriptures.’ 

We shall now notice some interesting information yielded by 
the different ways in which suya has been sub-divided. In the third 
of the seven kinds of division, Suya is classed into samma (true scrip- 
tural knowledge, viz. that of the twelve ahga texts) and miccha , false 
scriptures. Under miccha come the teachings of all other non-Jaina 
systems and sects, such as Mahabharata, Ramayana, Bhimasuruk- 


7. Vavahdra 1. 34. It is interesting to note in this connection that in 
Girnar Rock Edict XII, Asoka uses the words bahu-sruta and dgama in the 
same sentence— evarn hi Devdnarhpiyasa icha kinti sava-pdsandd bahu-sruta ca 
a$u, kaldn’-dgama ca asu, Hultzsch, Inscrip, of Asoka, new ed y 1925, p. 21*. 
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kha (?), Kodillaya (the Arthasastra of Kautilya), Sagadabhaddia (?), 
Ghodagamuha (probably the Kamasdstms are meant, one of this 
school being called Ghotakamukha), Kappasiya (Kasyapiya ?), 8 Naga- 
suhuma (?), Kanagasattari (?), Vaisesia (Vaisesika), Buddha-vayana, 
Terasia (a schismatic school among the Jainas ), 9 Kavilia 10 (followers 
of Kapila), Logayaya 11 (the Lokayatas), Satthi-tanta (Samkhya), Mad- 
hara (?), Purana, Vagarana (Vyakarana), Bhagavaya (the Bhagavatas), 
Payanjali (Yoga), Pussadevaya (?), Leha, ganiya. . .sauna-rua , 12 nadaga 
(Natyasastra), and the four Vedas along with their angas and upahgas. 
This list throws light on contemporary conditions, although the sects, 
whose identification is doubtful still remain obscure . 13 

Another of the seven divisions of Suya, the sixth, is also deserv- 
ing of attention. In this, Suya has been divided into gamiya (regard- 
ed as being the same as ditthivdya) and agamiya (regarded as being 
the same as Kdliya-sutta), or, both of these jointly have been classified 
into anga-pavittha and ariga-bahira. 1 '' Anga-pavittha , whereby are 
meant the twelve anga-texts, viz. Ayara, Suyagada, etc., needs no fur- 
ther explanation, but ahga-bahira has to be gone into fully. 

Afiga-bdhira has been divided into two classes, Avassaya and 
Avassaya-vairitta, thus— 

(i) Avassaya 115 — it has six forms, viz., 

(a) Samaiya— this is a short formula 16 to be repeated many 


8. Followers of Purana Kassapa, see Barua, Hist, of Pre-Buddh. Ind. Phil 
278. 

9. See Sen, Amulyachandra, Schools and Sects in Jama Literature, pp. 
1 ’. 44 - 

10. By ‘doctrine of Kapila,’ Abhayadeva, the commentator, understands the 
doctrine of Samkhya, see ibid., p. 14. 

11. or the Nastikas. 

12. These are the well-known “seventy-two (mundane) arts (kalao)’’ of Jaina 
literature, beginning with writing, reckoning etc. and ending with the know- 
ledge of birds’ cries. 

13. See Winternitz, Hist, of Ind. Lit., II, p. 473. 

14. See Schubring, Lehre, p. 55 If. for a full discussion on this scholastic 
mode of classifying the Canon. 

15. Leumann, Uebersicht iiber die Avatyaka-Literatur, Hamburg 1935, has 
reviewed the entire complex of the Avasyaka literature ; see also Schubring, 
Lehre, p. 170. The formulas- named below are found in several publications 
of recent date by the Jainas dealing with their religious formulas, such as Panca- 
Pratikramana-Sutra (PPS.), Jaina Atmananda-sabha, Bhavanagar, 

16. See Leumann, Uebersicht, p. 6“; PP§„ p. 8g, . 
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times during the day, expressing the vow of avoiding sin in thought, 
word or deed, committing it oneself, or making another commit it or 
approving of another's committing it. 

(b) Cauvisa-tthava— a hymn of prayer in seven stanzas to the 
twenty-four Tirthamkaras ; this slava, is also commonly known as 
“ujjoyagara .” 17 

(c) Vandana— respectful salutation of one’s superiors by touch- 

ing his feet with one’s hands and begging for forgiveness of faults com- 
mitted during the day or night. ls , 

(d) Padikkamana— formulas of confession of sin . 19 

(e) Kaussassa— a motionless standing posture, with the arms hang- 
ing down, in an attitude of devotion, accompanied by suspension of 
breath, coughing etc., for the duration of time required in one inha- 
lation of breath . 20 

(f) Paccakkhana— formulas for the renunciation of particular 
kinds of food and drink . 21 

(ii) Avassaya-vairitta— is of two kinds, viz., 

(a) Kaliya— it is the name of certain texts, such as Uttarajjhayana, 
etc., and 

(b) Ukkaliya— it is the name of certain other texts, such as 
Dasaveyaliya etc. 

The sacred texts are divided into these two classes according as 
they are to be studied during or outside of the prescribed periods of 
study for Jaina ascetics , 22 viz. the -first and last of the four paurusis in- 
to which day and night are divided, as Malayagiri, quoting the Cunni, 
says “yat divasa-nisd-prathama-pascima-paurusi-dvaya eva pathyate tat 

kalikam yat punah kdla-veld-varjjam pathyate tad ut kalikam.” 13 

There seems to be no logical reason, thinks Schubring , 24 for dividing 
the sacred texts into these categories, for, Dasaveyaliya (an ukkaliya 
text) for instance, is no less important than U ttarajjhayana, a kaliya 
text; it was none-the-less a well-recognised mode of classifying the 
scriptures. . . v ■ :■■■ 4 

It will be evident from the treatment of Suya in Nandi as quoted 
above, that Suya almost exclusively meant the sacred scriptures, the 

, 17. Leumann, Uebersicht, p. 6 b ; PPS., p. 17. 

18. Leumann, Uebersicht, p. 7 b ; PPS., p. 72. 

19. PPS., pp. 10, 62. 

20. See Schubring, Lehre, p. 178. 

• ' : 21. PPS., p. 237 ff. yy 

■ ^ 22. Uttarajjh. XXVI. 

23. Nandivrtti , p. 204 A; Leumann, Uebersicht , p. 21b, n. 1-2. 

24. Lehre , p, 56. 
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study and knowledge of which were one of the most important duties 
of a Jaina ascetic. But in course of time when the church fell into evil 
days and there were schisms and disorder among the community, there 
arose a class of ascetics who disregarded authority and decided their 
own ways, even in respect of the study of the scriptures ; they were 
self-initiated and self-constituted members of the church, ’having no 
accredited teacher and belonging to no gana, sdhd or kida. The 
fierce recrimination used against these new-fangled members by the 
orthodox community, as also the disorder in the church owing to the 
rivalry between the two opposing groups, have been described at 
length by the A ngaculiya ;- 5 which obviously portrayed contemporary 
conditions in the church. As a result of these disorders, it came to 
be strictly insisted upon that the handing down of the sacred scrip- 
tures was to be effected in a prescribed manner, viz. that only a pro- 
perly ordained teacher was entitled to instruct on scriptural matters, 
and that this instruction can be received by none except those who 
have been properly and formally initiated into the Order . 20 Thus 
was to be maintained the unbroken and unimpaired character of 
parampara in the handing down of the scriptures, which is to be 
traced back to Mahavira himself. Just as Mahavlra initiated and 
instructed Indabhui and others, just as Suhamma initiated and ins- 
tructed Jambu, so in like manner must all monks and nuns receive 
proper initiation from the hands of a properly ordained ayariya before 
they can take up the study of the scriptures, and, at the time of. the 
initiation the new ascetic must know with exactness to what gana, 
knla or sahar 7 he belongs and through what line of spiritual succession 
his teacher claims direct descent from Suhamma himself. The factor 
of guru-parampara was therefore of supreme and essential necessity 
and thus Suya in its exact sense means to the Jainas the knowledge of 
the scriptures as handed down through a properly qualified teacher. 


25. MS. orient, fol. no. 2565 in Berlin State Library, p. 3 B ff. 

26. Angaculiya, p. 3 A f. 

27. See Schubring, Lehre, pp. 34, 160, 162 for the explanation of these 
technical terms in the organisation of the Order. 



REFERENCES TO INDIAN HISTORICAL AND 
OU ASI-H 1 ST ORICAL RECORDS IN HIUEN-TSANG. 


By U. N. Ghosh al 

In the course of his narrative of his great work of travels in India, 
Hiuen Tsang from time to time records legends of the foundation 
of cities such as Campa (Watters, On Yuan Chzoang , II, p. 181), 
Pataliputra (Ibid, II, p. 87), Kanyakubja (Ibid, I, p. 341) and the like. 
These stories have nothing Buddhistic about them and are very like 
similar tales known to epic and Puranic traditions. The stories refer 
themselves as a rule to a very distant past, when men lived, so we are 
told, for countless years. The story of Pataliputra connects itself, 
with the primitive belief in Dryads or tree-spirits, that of Campa refers 
to a primitive goddess descended from heaven, while the story of 
Kanyakubja referring to the curse of “the Great Tree-Rsi” (itself a 
significant reminder of the amalgam of primitive and Brahmanical 
beliefs) has almost its exact parallel in a Brahmanical lengend attribut- 
ing the origin of the city to the curse of the Rsi Vayu (Watters, loc. cit.). 
Equally Brahmanical is the story of the foundation of Purusapura in 
Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, where it is said that the city was 
so called because it was there that the God Visnu showed himself as a 
hero (Purusa).by killing a demon. (See Takakusu’s translation of 
the Chinese version of this work in T’oung Pao, 1904). It follows 
from the above that the traditions of city-foundations recorded by 
Hiuen Tsang have a pre-Buddhistic, and in some cases a pre-Aryan, 
origin. 

Hiuen Tsang in the course of his work frequently refers to what 
may be called topographical traditions relating to the countless sites 
that he visited. He thus mentions numberless stupas with or with- 
out relics, extending from Kapisa and the Sindhu country in the west 
to Pundravardhana and Samatata in the east and from Kashmir and 
Nepal in the north to the Cola country in the south, which are all 
attributed to Asoka. Sundry monasteries as well as images and other 
sacred objects in the localities that he visited are likewise attributed 
to Asoka and other founders (cf. his notices of the sandal-wood image 
of Buddha at Kausambi made for king Udayana, I, p. 368; of the 
sites of Prasenajit’s Chapel and Mahaprajapati’s nunnery at SravastI, 
I, p. 377 » °f Buddha image on the Jetavana site made for king 
Prasenajit, I, p. 384). Often the pilgrim mentions the miracles 
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attending the sacred objects, the modes of their worship and so forth, 
which bring his account very close to that of modern mahatmyas of 
sacred places. In some cases the traditions are of a purely secular 
character. (Cf. the pilgrims notices of Bimbisara’s road and cause- 
way at Rajagrha, I, pp. 146 ff. : of the sites of Prasenajit’s palace and 
Sudatta’s house at SravastI, I, p. 376). One instance is interesting as 
pointing to a tradition of local origin quite unknown to the general 
body of Buddhist traditions. There the pilgrim mentions (I, p. 236) 
a tope erected by Uttarasena, king of Udyana to enclose his share of 
Buddha’s relics,— a story which is altogether unknown to the Buddhist 
texts describing Buddha’s Parinirvana (cf. Watters’ remarks, loc. 
cit.). Another instance cited by Hiuen Tsang is very interesting as 
illustrating a conflict of traditions. Speaking of five ruined topes in 
the vicinity of Pataliputra, the pilgrim observes (II, p. 96) that ac- 
cording to “Indian records” these were built by Asoka to enshrine 
the five pints of relics left over after, building eighty-four thousand 
topes, while according to the “unauthorised statements” of “disciples 
of little faith,” they represnted “the five treasures of King Nanda’s 
seven precious substances.” As Watters points out in this connection, 
these five topes are unknown to Fa Hien and they do not agree with 
the legend of Asoka’s building eighty-four thousand topes told by 
Hiuen Tsang himself. The latter version, we may point out, receives 
some support from references in an old Tamil historical poem and 
the Simhalese Mahavamsa which mention Nanda’s accumulated 
treasures being concealed in the bed of the Ganges (for references 
see Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India , 4th ed., pp. 
190-191). Here, then, we have a concrete instance of the way in 
which the Buddhists were increasing the stock of Asokan traditions 
at the expense of earlier ones. 

The traditions recorded by the pilgrim about Kaniska and 
Asoka though likewise centering around specific localities, bear a more 
general character because of the importance of their subjects. Speak- 
ing of Kaniska’s stupa at Purusapura (I, pp. 203-204), the pilgrim 
tells us how Buddha himself predicted the building of the stupa by 
Kaniska four hundred years after his decease, how the unbelieving 
“sovereign of all Jambudvipa” was converted to Buddhism, how 
trusting to his own merits, he built the great stupa , and how his pride 
was humbled in the long run. The pilgrim also mentions other tradi- 
tions and legends about Kaniska such as his reception of the princely 
hostages who were accommodated in three monasteries in India, 
Gandhara and Kapisa (I, p. 124), his conversion of the dragon king 
in the vicinity of Kapisa (I, pp. 127-128) and his summoning of the 
Council (I, pp. 270-271). How untrustworthy the chronology of his 
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Indian sources had become already in Hiuen Tsang’s time may be 
demonstrated from the fact that in another context (I, p. 222), 
Kaniska is said to have lived five hundred years after Buddha’s 
decease. 

Far more copious than the tales connected with Kaniska are 
those related by the pilgrim with regard to the great king Asoka. 
Speaking of the Kunala stupa at Taxila, Hiuen Tsang tells us 
(I, 246) how Asoka at the instance of his wicked queen Tisyaraksita 
sent his gentle and pious son to govern Taksasila, how the prince was 
blinded there through the wicked machinations of the queen, how 
the blind prince and his wife returned to Pataliputra and how his 
eyesight was at last restored through the intervention of a Buddhist 
saint. Again, in course of his description of Pataliputra, the pilgrim 
tells (II, p. 88) the whole story of Asoka’s celebrated Hell-prison. In 
the same context, he gives in full (II, p. 91) the story of the building 
of eighty-four thousand relic stupas by Asoka after his conversion at 
the hands of the sage Upagupta (Among the few references to Asokan 
inscriptions in Hiuen Tsang may be mentioned his description of a 
stone pillar within the precincts of Pataliputra, II, p. 93. This bore 
“a much injured” inscription of which the sum and substance was 
that Asoka had thrice given Jambudvlpa as a religious offering to the 
Buddhist order and thrice redeemed it with his own precious sub- 
stances. The expression seems to suggest that the purport of the 
inscription was conveyed to the pilgrim by unscrupulous bhiksus who 
took advantage of 'their visitor’s ignorance of its script). 

Brief and imperfect as are the Asokan traditions mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang, we may safely trace them to the ancient famous work 
known as Asokavadana which formed one of the sources of the 
Divyavaddna and which now exists in two distinct Chinese versions 
that may be rendered as Asokardjdvaddna and Asokardjasutra (On 
this important work and its versions see J. Przyluski, Le Legende de 
l’ Empereur Asoka, Avant-propos, xi-xiii. According to this author 
the original Asokavadana was probably composed by a monk of 
Mathura a century before Kaniska’s time). Indeed the account of 
Asoka’s exploits given by the pilgrim agree with but slight differences 
with those of the Divyavaddna and the two Chinese versions above- 
mentioned (See Watters’ comparison of these accounts, loc. cit.). 
Hiuen Tsang’s observations may be taken to indicate that the Asokan 
traditions had already become much confused in his time. Thus he 
speaks (II, p. 88) of king Asoka, “great-grandson of king Bimbisara,” 
who in 100 A.B. transferred his capital from Rajagrha to Pataliputra. 
Again he speaks (I, p. 267) of Asoka, king of Magadha, who in 100 
A.B. built five hundred monasteries for the benefit of as many Arhats 
50—2 
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settled in Kashmir and gave up the whole country to the Buddhist 
church. Evidenly the author confused the great king Asoka with 
his namesake Kalasoka of the Simhalese chronicles (Kakavarna of the 
Puranas) who succeeded his father Sisunaga on the throne of 
Magadha. According to the Puranas Bimbisara was fourth in suc- 
cession from Kakavarna who was the son of Sisunaga, while in the 
version of the Simhalese chronicles Kakavarna was the son of Susu- 
naga who supplanted the dynasty of Bimbisara. Hiuen Tsang’s state- 
ment introduces us to a third version of early Magadhan genealogies. 
This preserves the Puranic interval of three generations between 
Kakavarna and Bimbisara but reverses the order of descent. Its 
chronology of 100 A.B. again is quite different from that of the 
Puranas and Simhalese chronicles. 

The story of Asoka forms, as it were, the transition to another 
class of compositions utilised by the pilgrim in his description of 
India. This corresponds to what may be called the Lives or Legends 
of the great Founder of the Faith in his past and present lives as well 
as those of the four past Buddhas, and of the future Buddha, the tales 
of such Masters as Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Deva, Kumaralabdha, 
Parsva, Manoratha, Asanga, Vasubandhu, Sllabhadra, Dinnaga, Bha- 
viveka, Gunaprabha, Samghabhadra, Vimalamitra, Gunamati and 
Sthiramati. (For references see Watter’s Index s.v.). These stories 
are traceable in sundry Buddhist texts, sometimes with such slight 
differences as indicate varying versions. 

In the course of his narrative, Hiuen Tsang .refers to some of 
the great events in the Buddhist church-history. Such, e.g. is his 
account of the Council of Rajagrha (II, pp. 159-160) which refers to 
the preparation of two sets of canon, viz., “the President’s Collection” 
(Sthaviranikaya) at the Council of Mahakasyapa and “the Great Con- 
gregation’s Collection” (Mahdsanghikanikaya) at the Council of the 
mixed majority of Bhiksus. Such again is Hiuen Tsang’s description 
of the Second Council (II, 75) which was held at Vaisali. Fuller 
accounts of the first two Councils are found in the Vinaya treatises of 
almost all the principal Buddhist sects such as the Theravadins, the 
Mahlsasakas, the Dharmaguptas, the Haimavatas, the Mahasanghikas, 
and the Mulasarvastivadins of which the last five are preserved in 
Chinese versions and the Mulasarvastivadin is preserved also in the 
Tibetan version. A short account of the Council of Kaniska occurs 
in the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya. (For a comprehensive survey of 
Vinaya, Sutra and allied texts bearing on the Council of Rajagrha, 
see Przyluski, La Concile de Rajagrha; for the Council of Kaniska, 
see Huber, BEFEO, t. 14, translating the story in Bhaisajyavastu sec- 
tion of the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya). A general comparison of 
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Hiuen Tsang’s accounts with those of the canonical texts seems to 
prove that he followed imperfect and somewhat faulty versions of the 
first two Councils, while his notice of Kaniska’s Council is probably 
the fullest that has come down to us (see Watters’ comparisons, loc. 
cit.). 

Another class of authorities utilised by Hiuen Tsang may be 
mentioned under the head ‘Records of Monasteries’. The fullest ac- 
count that he gives in this connection is about the famous Monastery 
of Nalanda (Watters II, pp. 164-165. Cf. Life p. 1 10). In the course of 
his description Hiuen Tsang, after giving two conflicting traditions 
about the origin of the name, mentions how the original establishment 
consisting of a mango-grove was purchased for Buddha by five hundred 
merchants. “Soon after Buddha’s decease” king Sakraditya built a 
monastery which was followed by the building of five other monas- 
teries by as many kings viz., Budclhagupta, Tathagatagupta, Baladitya, 
Vajra and an unnamed king of mid-India. How confused the chro- 
nology is may be gauged from the fact that while the Records mention 
Sakraditya as having lived soon after Buddha's decease, the Life refers 
to seven-hundred years as intervening between the foundation of the 
monastery and Hiuen Tsang’s time. The Pali canonical tradition 
again, while representing the Buddha as visiting the place on several 
occasions, is silent about purchase of the mango-grove for him by 500 
merchants. (For references to Nalanda in the Pali canon, see 
Hirananda Sastri, Nalanda in Ancient Literature , Proceedings of the 
All-India Fifth Oriental Conference , Vol. I. pp. 386-400. Of the five 
named kings of Hiuen Tsang the first two have recently been identi- 
fied on plausible grounds with as many known kings of the Gupta 
dynasty, viz . , Kumaragupta I and Buddhagupta, who ruled in the 
second half of the fifth century A.D. Cf. Raychaudhuri, op. cit. p. 
501). In the case of many other monasteries, Hiuen Tsang is careful 
to record the names of the great scholars who lived there and wrote 
their works. 

Quite different from the above is the branch of official annals 
in charge of appropriate officers, of which a tantalisingly brief account 
is given by Hiuen Tsang, in connection with his general description 
of India. He says (Watters, I, p. 154) :“As to their archives and 
records there are separate custodians of these. The official annals and 
state-papers are called collectively ni-lo-pi-t’s (or ch’a ); in these good 
and bad are recorded and instances of public calamity and good fortune 
are set forth in detail”. It is not possible to connect these interesting- 
annals (of which the Sanskrit original has been restored as Nilapita) 
with the functions either of the Aksapatalika of the Arthasastra or; 
the Pustapala of Sanskrit epigraphs, For the former was more or less 
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in charge of legal or financial documents, while the latter was entrust- 
ed with keeping records of boundaries of fields and so forth. What- 
ever that may be, Hiuen Tsang seems to give several concrete ins- 
tances of such annals in the course of his work. Thus, while mention- 
ing an anecdote of “Vikramaditya King of Sravasti” (I, pp. 211-213), 
he tells us that the ‘State Annalist’ had made a record of the fact that 
Manoratha the Buddhist Master had once paid a barber the same 
sum which the king gave to a peasant, viz. a lack of gold coins ; this 
so much wounded the king’s pride that he called together an assembly 
of one hundred learned non-Buddhists to meet Manoratha in discus- 
sion. Again while describing the country of Mo-la-po (Malava?) 
Hiuen Tsang (II, p. 242) quotes the local records as mentioning a 
good and able king called Siladitya who reigned over the country sixty 
years before the pilgrim’s arrival. 

Dynastic history properly so called is occasionally referred to in 
Hiuen Tsang’s work. Of Nepal he says (II, p. 84) that the kings 
were Ksatriya Licchavis and were “eminent scholars and believing 
Buddhists”. “A recent' king” whose name is given as Amsuvarman, 
had, we are told, composed a treatise on etymology. This account 
is in general agreement with what history tells us about a long line 
of Licchavi (otherwise called SuryavamsI) kings of Nepal, who reigned 
from the 1 st century to the middle of the 8th century A.D. (See R. G. 
Basak, History of North-Eastern India , pp. 283-285 for the latest ac- 
count of this dynasty). Of one of these kings, Vrsadeva, the Vamsavalx 
says that he “built monasteries and installed images of Lokesvara and 
other Buddhist divinities” (Ibid, p. 286). In other respects however, 
Hiuen Tsang’s account seems to be imperfect, if not faulty. Thus, 
most of the Licchavi kings are known from their inscriptions to have 
been followers of the Brahmanical religion. Again Ainsuvarman, who, 
by the way, belonged to a different dynasty (the Thakuri) was not “a 
recent king” in Hiuen Tsang’s time. For his records can be traced 
certainly to 646 A.D. and probably also to 651-652 A.D. (See Basak, 
op. cit., pp. 293-295). The pilgrim’s faulty rendering of tlie dynastic 
history is probably due to the fact that he did not personally visit the 
country. Speaking of the country of Kamarupa, Hiuen Tsang says 
(II, p. 186), that the reigning king called Bhaskaravarman (or Kumara) 
was a Brahmana by caste and ’a descendant of Narayana Deva’, while 
the sovereignty was transmitted in his family for one thousand gene- 
rations. This statement agrees on the whole with the contemporary 
' Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman, which, after tracing the line 
of kings to Visnu’s son Naraka, places an interval of nearly three 
thousand years after Naraka’s second successor during which Kama- 
rfipa was ruled by many kings of the same race. Here again, as ip 
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the case of Nepal, the pilgrim must have borrowed his account from 
existing dynastic records. Most copious of the pilgrim’s references 
to dynastic histories are those relating to Kashmir. Of this kingdom 
he gives a long connected account (I, pp. 265-279) which may be ar- 
ranged in the following chronological order : 

50 A.B. Reclamation of Kashmir by Madhyantika, disciple of 

Ananda, in accordance with Buddha’s prophecy. 

Soon after Madhyantika’s decease— Foreign slaves became rulers 
of the country and were contemptuously called Krita 
(or ‘the Bought’). 

100 A.B. Settlement of 500 Arhats from India followed by gift 

of the whole country to the Buddhist church by 
Asoka, ‘king of Magadha’. 

400 A.B. Meeting of Kaniska’s Council and his renewal of 

Asoka’s gift of the whole country to the Buddhist 
church. 

600 A.B. Invasion of Kashmir by a zealous Buddhist king of 

the Tokhara country, who killed the Kritlya tyrant 
and restored Buddhism to the country. 

In course of time Rritiyas regained sovereignty and Kashmir gave 
itself to other sects. 

To the above we may add what Hiuen Tsang says 
in another context (I, pp. 288-289) about Mihirakula, 
king of the Indians, who after his defeat by Baladitya, 
king of Magadha, treacherously seized the throne of 
Kashmir and caused the demolition of 1600 topes 
and monasteries and put to death nine hot is of lay 
adherents of Buddhism. He reigned some centuries 
before Hiuen Tsang’s time. 

Some of these traditions have more or less exact parallels in extant 
Buddhist texts and are no doubt derived from similar sources (Cf. the 
parallels which Watters, loc. cit., draws between Hiuen Tsang’s account 
of Madhyantika’s reclamation of the settlement of 500 Arhats and of 
the Council of Kainska with corresponding narratives in the Asoka- 
vaddna, in Sarvastivadin Vinaya, in Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu 
and in Taranatha’s History of Buddhism). Other traditions are of 
the same type as those appearing in the first three books of Kalhana’s 
Rajatarahgini (Cf., e. g., Madhyantika’s story with what Kalhana tells 
us about Prajapati Kasyapa who caused the gods to descend for killing 
a demon dwelling in the lake and who created the land known as 
Kashmir through that process (Rajatarahgini, I, 26-27). In Kalhana, 
(I, 102-3) as i n Hiuen Tsang, Asoka figures as a great king who em- 
braced the doctrine of Jina and built numerous stupas in Kashmir, 
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Even the confused statements of the pilgrim about the varying for- 
tunes of Buddhism is parallelled by Kalhana’s account of the pros- 
perous times of Buddhism under Abhimanyu I, followed by the des- 
truction of the Buddhists and restoration of the traditional cult 
through favour of the Nagas in subsequent times (I, 177-185). As 
regards Mihirakula, Kalhana, like the Chinese pilgrim, dwells on the 
king’s horrible cruelties calling him the ‘destroyer of three crores of 
human beings’. The pilgrim’s fantastic chronology of the king’s reign 
is even outdone by Kalhana who would assign him to the period 704- 
634 B.C. (For this see Stein, Rajatarahgini tr. Introduction, p. 65). It 
would thus seem that Hiuen Tsang drew his materials from the type 
of compositions which formed the principal source of Kalhana’s Raja- 
tarangini, viz., the chronicles and lists of kings. 

Besides the above, Hiuen Tsang mentions some fragments of 
what may be called contemporary history based chiefly on personal 
observation and enquiries. This is the case with his account of 
Sasanka, ‘the recent king’ of Karnasuvarna (I, p. 343, II, 92, 115-116 
etc.) who is stigmatised as a great persecutor of Buddhism and as the 
treacherous murderer of Rajyavardhana ; of Bhaskaravarman, king of 
Kamarupa (I, p. 348 ; II, p. 1 86 etc.) who welcomed the pilgrim to his 
capital ; and lastly and above all, Harsa (I, pp. 343-344. 349 etc.), 
who became the pilgrim’s devoted disciple and entertained him at 
his royal assemblies of Kanyakubja and Prayaga. 

To sum up. The historical and semi-historical records utilised 
by the pilgrim in his great work may be broadly classified under eight 
heads: (i) pre-Buddhistic tales of the foundations of cities, (ii) topo- 
graphical traditions connected with kings of the past, (iii) the Asokd- 
vadana, (iv) canonical and non-canonical works containing references 
to the lives or legends of the saints, Buddhist church-history and so 
forth, (v) records of monasteries, (vi) official annals, (vii) dynastic 
history as recorded in Vamsavalis, royal chronicles and so forth, (viii) 
contemporary history based chiefly upon personal observation. In 
many of these cases the traditions had become mixed up with extra- 
neous matter (Buddha’s prophecies and so forth). What was worse 
still, they had become charged with confusion of names (Cf. the cases 
of ASoka and Kalasoka), and specially and above all, by confusion of 
chronology (cf. the cases of Asoka, Kaniska and Mihirakula). The 
chronology is uniformly recorded, as might be expected, according to 
die Buddhist era, 


PAlKPARA VaSUDEVA image inscription 
OF KING GOVINDACANDRA OF BENGAL 
- REGNAL YEAR 23. 

By Dines Chandra Sircar : 

A few years ago, an image of Vasudeva was discovered below the 
surface of the earth at a village called Pafkpara in Vikrampur. The 
village is within the jurisdiction of the Tanglgarl Police Station 
(Munshlganj Subdivision) of the Dacca District. Mr. Kiran Chandra 
Sen managed to secure the image for the Aiitsahl Palll-Kalyan-Asram, 
and it still lies in the Asram’s office at Aiitsahl which is not far from 
Paikpara. Recently an inscription on the pedestal of the image drew 
the attention of Mr. Jogendra Nath Gupta, author of the Vikram- 
purer Itihas (in Bengali), who secured inked estampages and eye-copies 
of the record prepared by Mr. Manindra Bhushan Gupta. I edit the 
inscription from the estampages and eye-copies, which have been 
kindly supplied to me by Mr. J. N. Gupta. 

The inscription contains only three and half lines of writing be- 
tween the usual figures of upasaka at the right and left ends of the 
pedestal. A small figure of Garuda in the centre and a line coming 
down from above have pi'actically divided the lines of writing into 
three parts. The aksaras are about V' X ¥' i n size, and are in a fairly 
good state of preservation. The alphabet is Proto-Bengali and resem- 
bles the characters used in East Indian inscriptions of about the 
eleventh and twelth centuries A. D. Initial u occurs once, and medial 
u resembles a small triangle placed at the base of the consonant. The 
has-anta t resembles the modern Bengali form turned upside down. 
Medial e is almost fully developed. Of the more developed aksaras, 
r is of the triangular shape, and the lower part of both t and bh is curved 
towards the left. Other aksaras resemble the forms found in the Pala 
and Sena inscriptions belonging to the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A. D. Triangular r (along with the wedge-shaped r) is however found 
in the Irda grant 1 of Nayapala assigned by scholars to the end of the 
tenth century. The Gandimau image inscription 3 of Ramapala uses 
the aksaras t and bh with the lower part curved towards the left, and 
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this tendency of the lower curve is noticeable in some Indian in- 
scriptions of the 1 1 th century. Developed e sign is found in the records 
of Sricandra. Considering all these facts and also that the differentia- 
tion of Behari and Bengali forms of aksaras are complete in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and that R. D. Banerji has satisfactorily de- 
monstrated 3 the simultaneous use in the Pala period of both the older 
script of the records on copper and stone and the cursive script of 
common correspondence, it seems that the record under notice can- 
not be earlier than the middle of the eleventh century A. D. Of course 
the Bhatera inscription of Govinda Kesavadeva 4 assigned by scholars 
to 1049 A.D. uses a more developed script ; but it cannot be definitely 
assigned to the eleventh century and may be later. I am inclined to 
believe that the Paikpara inscription is written in the cursive script 
of the mid-eleventh century. 

The language of the inscription is corrupt Sanskrit. But for the 
sixth vibhakti in °candrasya (line ic) and the wrongly placed visarga 
in sutah (line 2c), the record may have as well passed as one written in 
Bengali. 

The inscription records that the image of Vasudeva was caused 
to be made by a person called Gangadasa who has been described as 
ralajika and as the son of uparata Paradasa. Ralajika appears to indi- 
cate an inhabitant of a village like Ralaja. The word uparata shows 
that Paradasa was dead before the date of the construction of the image. 
This date is given as the twenty-third year of Srimad-Govindacandra, 
that is to say, the twenty-third regnal year of a king named Govinda- 
candra. No inscription of this king has so far been published ; but 
king Govindacandra of Vahgaladesa who came into conflict with the 
army of Rajendra Cola I a little before A. D. 1024' is wellknown to 
all students' of Indian history. Of late some records of kings belong- 
ing to the Candra dynasty to which Govindacandra belongs, have been 
discovered. From these we are now in a position to form an idea about 
the rule and the kingdom of some of the Candra kings. The 
present epigraph further supplies some valuable informations. Firstly, 
the Vikrampur region where the image is found very probably 
formed part of Govindacandra ’s kingdom. 5 ® Secondly, he ruled at 


3. Origin of the Bengali Script, Calcutta, 1919, pp. 60, 68-69. 

4. Bhandarkar, List, No. 1769. 

5. SJ.L, I, 1890, pp. 97, 99 ; Ep. Ind., IX. p. 229 ff. 

5a. The Candra kingdom included the Vikrampur region during the time 
of Sricandra. The suggestion that Govindacandra also ruled over the region 
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least for more than 22 years, that is to say, for an approximate period 
of 25 years. Thirdly, if we have to assign the record on palaeographic 
grounds to about the middle of the 11th century, Govindacandra’s 
reign may roughly be ascribed to the period circa 1020-45 A.D. 

In the inscription of Rajendra Cola, Govindacandra has been 
described as (the lord) of Vangaladesa, and this country has been 
clearly separated from Daksina-Radha, kingdom of Ranasura, and from 
the kingdom of Mahipala which apparently included Uttara-Radha. 0 
These indications together with the evidence of the inscriptions of the 
family to which Govindacandra belongs appear to show that 
Vangaladesa lay to the east of Radha, that is to say, in south-eastern 
Bengal. As the ancient country of Vanga is also located in that part 
of Bengal, one has to determine whether Vanga and Vahgala are iden- 
tical. The name Vahgala is found in records not earlier than the 11th 
century A.D. As regards the origin of the name, the author of the 
Ain-i-Akbarl 7 says that the original name of Vahgala was Vanga, that 
its former rulers raised mounds measuring ten yeards in height and 
twenty in breadth throughout the country, which were called dl, and 
that from this suffix the name Vangdla took its rise and' currency. This 
16th century identification of Vanga and Vahgala has to be reconciled 
with the earlier evidence of inscriptions which mention Vanga and 
Vahgala separately. Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri 8 has carefully exami- 
ned all the evidences and has shown that the term Vanga was applied 
in ancient times in two senses. In a narrower sense Vanga signified 
the territory including the Vikrampur region and some parts of the 
country to the east of the Brahmaputra ; in a wider sense however 
the term sometimes indicated the whole region from the east of the 
Brahmaputra upto the Kasai river (ancient Kapisa) in the Midnapore 
District in the west. There can be no doubt that the Faridpur and 
Buckerganj Districts formed parts of Vanga. It is quite natural to 
suppose that the earth-mounds (dl) were constructed (as is the case 


is further supported by the very recent discovery made by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
in a village of Vikrampur of another image inscription dated in the 12th regnal 
year of Govindacandra. 

6. Loc. cit. Some scholars think that Uttara-Radha has here been men- 

tioned as the kingdom of Mahipala I. The language of the Tirumalai record 
however shows that the Cola army defeated Mahipala and reached Uttara- 
Radha and the Ganges. This seems to indicate that Uttara-Radha formed part 
(may be the major division) of Mahlpala’s kingdom. , 

7. Jarrett’s translation, II, p. 120. 

8. Studies in Indian Antiquities , pp, 187-88. /'* 
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even today) in order to check the tides of floods in the southern part 
of Vahga which was low, abounding in streamlets, and nearer the sea. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that some parts (very proba- 
bly the Buckerganj District and parts of the Faridpur District) of 
Southern Bengal were actually known as navy a (a region accessible by 
boats) which seems to stand for the modern Bengali word bhati, i.e. 
the southern region which is nearer the sea (from Bengali hhata, tide, 
i.e. with the stream necessarily running towards the south to meet the 
Bay of Bengal). In this connection, the place called Vangala-bada-bhu 
in Ramasiddhipataka in the Navya region of Vanga in Visvarupasena’s 
Sahitya Parisat grant 9 and identified with Bangrora in the region 
of Ramasiddhi in the Gaurnadi P.S. of the Buckerganj District 
is very interesting to note. It is therefore not impossible to 
think that the Buckerganj-Faridpur region of Vahga was originally 
known as Vangala and that it was recognised as a separate political 
unit only when in the 10th century the Candra dynasty founded a 
kingdom in Candradvlpa (— Bakla Candradv!pa= Buckerganj District 
and the adjoining region) which seems to have roughly corresponded 
to Vangala. 10 Dr. R. C. Majumdar 11 has recently identified Vangala- 
desa with the district round Chittagong which he takes to have been 
the original seat of the Palas and the Candras. The accounts of 
medieval European travellers referring to the “City or Port of Bengala” 
near modern Chittagong, on which Dr. Majumdar bases his theory, 
however do not appear to have any thing to do with the capital of the 
ancient Vahgaladesa, the kingdom of the Candras in the 1 oth and 1 1 th 
centuries A.D. The biggest port of medieval Bengal was situated near 
the mouths of the Padma and the Meghna, not far from modern 
Chittagong. Originally the medieval “City or Port of Bengala” seems 
to have signified “the city or port par excellence belonging to the 
country of Bengala (which term then roughly indicated the whole of 
Bengal).” na It may moreover be pointed out that the Chittagong 
area did not probably form an integral part of the Mughal Subah of 
Vangala before the 17th century 12 . Dr. Majumdar’s theory regard- 
ing the original seat of the Palas and the Candras again can hardly 
be conclusive until inscriptions of the dynasties are discovered in the 


1 9. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 143 ff. 

10. Raychaudhuri, op. cit. 

11. 7 , H. £>., XVl, p. 200. 

na. See my note on Vangala-nagaii in the Sn-Bharati (Bengali), Jyaistha, 
1548 B.S., pp. 627-29. 

IS- Raychaudhuri, loc. cit, 
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Chittagong region or any definite evidence supporting the theory is 
available. But to make clear the position of the Candras in general 
and Govindacandra in particular we have to give an abstract account 
of the history of East Bengal from the 7th to the 12th century A.D. 

The inscriptions of the Khadga kings may be palaeographically 
assigned to about the end of the 7th century A.D. and it is probable 
that the Vanga king who was the contemporary of king Yasovarman 
of Kanauj (4th decade of the 8 th century) belonged to the Khadga 
dynasty. Dr. R. C. Majumdar reads the date of the Ashrafpur grants 
of Devakhadga as year 73 and refers the year to the Harsa era. But as 
Harsa is known to have nothing to do with East Bengal, I am inclined 
to take the year (the reading of which is doubtful) as ' referring to 
Devakhadga’s regnal year. This king lived upto a very old age as is 
proved by the Ashrafpur grant recording the gift of his son but bear- 
ing his own seal. 14 One of the dates has been recently read as year 
63. 15 . 

On the evidence of the Badal record (v. 2), Devapala’s Munghyr 
grant (v. 3), Bhoja’s Gwalior prasasti, Karkaraja’s Baroda grant, 
Baladitya’s Chatsu record, etc., I have tried to prove elsewhere 16 that 
Gopala the founder of the Pala dynasty originally obtained a princi- 
pality in Vanga or East Bengal about the middle of the 8th century. 
It is possible to suggest that in the 4th decade of the 8th century the 
Khadga power collapsed as a result of the defeat inflicted by Yaso- 
varman and that a chaotic condition prevailed in East Bengal for a 
short period. To end this matsya-nydya, the chiefs of the country 
helped Gopala, who appears to have been a military chief like his 
father, to gain the throne. 17 According to Taranatha, 18 the king, 
after whom the matsya-nydya ensued, belonged to the Candra family ; 
it is however probable that the Tibetan historian has confused Candra 
with Khadga. The Palas as I have shown elsewhere, 19 gradually con- 
quered many parts of Bengal and Bihar and soon transferred their 
capital to somewhere in North Bengal. That is possibly why a 12th 


13. J. P. A. S. B., XIX, p. 375 ff. ; Bhandarkar, List, Nos. 1394, 1588. 

14. Bhandarkar, List, No. 1590, note 3. 

15. Ibid., No. 1394. . ; 

16. Proc. 2nd I. H. C., Allahabad, 1938, p. 194 ;N. I. A., II, 1939, p. 385, 

17. Gaudalekhamala, pp. 11-12, verses 3-4. 

18. I. H. Q., XVI, p. 200. 

19. Proc. 2nd L H. C., loc. cit. ; N. I. A., loc. cit. 
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century work called Ramacarita describes Varendri (North Bengal) 
as the janaka-bhu of the contemporary Pala king. 19a 

According to the 12 th verse of the Bangar grant 20 of the 9th 
year of Mahipala I (c. 992-1040), this Pala king defeated a host of 
enemies and acquired his pitrya-rajya which had been anadhikrta- 
vilupta. The expression anadhikrta-vilupta may indicate “uncon- 
quered and thus lost” or “occupied by persons who are not lawful 
occupants.” But the exact significance of the expression pitrya-rajya 
(paternal kingdom) is not easy to determine. It may indicate the 
whole kingdom of the forefathers of Mahipala I ; or only Vanga (East 
Bengal) where the Palas originally rose to power; or only Varendri 
(North Bengal) which was considered in the 12 th century as the 
janaka-bhu of the Palas ; or the major part of Mahipala’s ancestral 
kingdom including both Varendri and Vanga. Whatever the real 
significance of the expression may be, it is interesting to note that in 
the second half of the 10th century Vanga was under the rule of an 
independent king of the Gandra dynasty , 20a 

Four inscriptions of a Buddhist king named Srlcandra have been 
discovered in the Vikrampur region and in “South” Vikrampur, at 
Rampal in the Munshiganj and Dhulla in the Manikganj Subdivision 
of the Dacca District and at Kedarpur and Edilpur in the Madaripur 
Subdivision of the Faridpur District. 21 The grants are issued from 
the Vikramapura-samavasita-jayaskandhavara and the Dhulla grant is 
dated in the king’s 35 th regnal year. The characters of the records 
have been proved to be earlier than the Bangar grant of Mahipala, 
Srlcandra therefore ruled about the end of the 10th century A.D. 
Srlcandra’s records 22 prove that the Gandra family was originally enjoy- 
ing (i.e. ruling) Rohitagiri which has been identified by some with 
Rohtasgarh in Shahabad District, but by others with the Lalmai hills 
in the Tippera District. 23 As it is now generally believed that the 
Candras of Bengal were .connected with the Candras of Arakan, it is 
possible to think of Rohitagiri as belonging to that region. It is also 


19a. Of course janaka-bhu may simply mean “ancestral kingdom or a part 
of it.” 

20. Gaudalekhamala, p. 95, v. is. 

20a. The passage in question is generally interpreted with reference to the 
occupation of parts of Bengal by the Kambojas whose records have been dis- 
covered at Bangar (Dinajpur Dist.) and Irda (Balassore Dist.). 

21. Ins. Beng., Ill, pp. 4 f.; 165 ff. 

. 22. Ibid., p. 4, verses 2 ff. 

23. Ind. Cult., II, p. 758. 
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not impossible that Rohitagiri originally formed a part of Candra- 
dvipa, i.e. the Buckerganj region including the adjoining dvlpas in 
the Bay of Bengal. 238 Whatever however the identification of Rohita- 
giri may be, it is evident that the Candras were landlords of that place. 
In this Candra family was born a person named Purnacandra who 
had a son named Suvarnacandra. They were not kings. Trailokya- 
candra, son of Suvarnacandra, became lord of Candradvipa and the 
mainstay of the fortune of the king of Harikela. There can therefore 
be hardly any doubt that Trailokyacandra was the first king of the 
family and that he nourished as a feudatory of the king of Harikela 24 
which is another name of Vanga according to the 12 th centuary 
lexicographer Hemacandra, 23 This king of Harikela— Vanga, overlord 
of Trailokyacandra of Candradvipa, was no doubt the contemporary 
Pala king the original seat of whose family was Vanga. There are 
reasons to believe that the Pundravardhana-bhukti which included 
Vanga during this period was being directly ruled from the Pala king’s 
capital somewhere in North Bengal. It is not known if Trailokya- 
candra remained faithful to his overlord all through his life ; his son 
Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka-Maharajaclhiraja Srlcandra however is 
known to have ruled over the Vikrampur region in Vanga as an inde- 
pendent ruler. But we do not know whether he became independent 
of his overlord late in his reign. The Bharella inscription 26 discovered 
in the Tippera District is dated possibly in the 18th year of another 
Candra king named Layahacandra who may have been a successor 
of Srlcandra. But whether he ruled over the whole of Srlcandra’s 
kingdom is not known. f| .-TV v' 

The Baghaiira image inscription 27 is dated in the 3rd regnal year 
of a king named Mahipala who is generally identified with Mahipala 
I of the Pala dynasty. If this identification be accepted, Mahipala I, 
true to his claim in the Bangar grant, may have recovered his father- 
land Vanga from the Candras. In that case we have to suppose that 
the Candra power was revived by Govindacandra even during the life- 
time of Mahipala I. This is proved by the joint evidence of the 
Paikpara inscription under notice and the inscription of Rajendra 


23a. The word giri does not always mean “a hill”; it also indicates “an ele 
vation.” v ■ : .. ' ' 

24. This meaning of the passage STT^ITt fi# was 

first suggested to me by Prof. Raychaudhuri. 

25. Raychaudhuri, op. cit. , . S 

26. Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 351. j 

27. Ibid., p. 355. 
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Cola I. Soon however Vanga again passed to the Palas about the 
end of the reign of Govindacandra himself or during that of one of 
his successors. This is proved by the joint evidence of the Rama- 
carita and a medical work called Sabdapradlpa. In the list of feuda- 
tories of Ramapala (c. 1084-1 1 26) 27a given in the Rdmacarita 2S not a 
single of them is found to belong to East Bengal. This fact suggests 
that Vanga was under the direct rule of this Pala king who lost North 
Bengal to the Kaivarttas and had the western part of his kingdom 
under the rule of his feudatories. According to the Sabdapradipa™ 
the author’s father was the court-physician of Ramapala lord of 
Vanga ( Vahgesvara ), while his great-grandfather was a physician at the 
court of Govindacandra, doubtless the same as the king referred to 
in the Pai'kpara inscription. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that Vigrahapala III, father of Ramapala, is said in some records 
to have traversed the eastern region in course of his digvijaya. 30 It 
is therefore possible to suggest that it was Vigrahapala III who recon- 
quered Vanga for a second time from the Candras. It must however 
be admitted that there is no inherent improbability in the identifica- 
tion of Mahipala of the Baghaiira inscription with Mahipala II (c. 
1080-84 A.D.) 31 of the Pala dynasty, who was the eldest brother and a 
predecessor of Ramapala. In that case we may think of a continuous 
Candra rule in Eastern Bengal without any Pala interregnum. The 
identification of Mahipala of the Baghaiira record with Mahipala II 
of the Pratihara dynasty 32 however is quite unconvincing, as the Prati- 
haras are known to have had nothing to do with Eastern Bengal. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasali thinks that Govindacandra is identical with 
king Goplcand known from some Bengali and Panjabi ballads, a 
drama, and the tradition recorded by Taranatha. 33 This Goplcand 


27a. A.D. 1120 suggested to be the date of Ramapala’ s death (I.H.Q., XVII, 
p. 222) can by no means be accepted as established. There can be no doubt 
that in the interpretation of the significance of GovindapSla’s. atita-rajya years, 
R. D. Banerji alone is right. 

28. V. R. S. edition, pp. xxvi-xxviii. 

29. ' Ibid., p. xxiii. 

30. Gaudalekhamala, p. 125-25, verse 14. 

31. Though palaeography is not a sure guide in such cases, the characters 
of the Baghaiira record appear to be a little earlier than the end of the nth 
century which is the time of Mahipala II. 

32. /. H. {?., XVI, p. 179 ff. 

33. Ibid., XVI. loc. cit. 

111. ; • ' - • \ ' ' " v ' : 
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is said to have been the son o£ Tilakcand and the ruler of Mrkul, i.e. 
the Meharkul Pargana of the Tippera District. If the identification 
of Trailokyacandra of the inscriptions and Tilakcand father of Gopi- 
cand according to some legends as also the identification Govinda- 
candra— Gopicand be accepted, Govindacandra becomes probably a 
younger brother of Sricandra. In many points however the legends 
cannot be easily reconciled with one another and with the known 
facts of Candra history, and, though they may contain germs of 
historical truth, their evidence must remain doubtful unless corro- 
borated by other independent sources. The revival of Pala power 
in- East Bengal after Govindacandra however may be at the root of 
the Tibetan tradition placing Gopicand before the mdtsya-nyaya end- 
ing in the accesion of the first Pala king. 34 

• We have seen that the Palas were again ruling over Vaiiga after 
the Candras. The country or the major part of it seems to have 
passed to the new dynasty of Varmans even during the reign of Rama- 
pala himself. These Varmans belonged to the Yadava clan and ori- 
ginally lived at Simhapura. 35 The only other Varrnan family, both 
belonging to the Yadava clan and ruling over Simhapura in the 
Panjab, is known from the Lakkhamandal inscription. 30 There can 
therefore be hardly any doubt that the Bengal Varmans were an off- 
shoot of the Yadava Varmans of Simhapura in the Panjab. A person 
named Vajravarman who was a leader of the Yadava army was born 
in the Varman family of Simhapura. His son Jatavarman is rightly 
supposed to have been the first king of the family. 37 He married a 
daughter of the Kalacuri king Kama (1041-73 A.D.) and was possibly 
a leader of Kama’s army. He was probably with Kama’s army, as I 
have suggested elsewhere, 38 when the latter conquered Anga (East 
Bihar) and advanced as far at least as the village of Pa'ikor in the 
Birbhum District. 30 The Belabo grant 40 says that Jatavarman spread 


34. Loc. cit. 

35. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 19. verse 3. 

36. Ep. Ind., I, p. is ff. 

37. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 22, n. 4 ; cf. his comparison! with Prthu “the first 
king” according to the Puranas. 

38. Proc. 2nd I. H. C., p. 198. 

39. A. S. I., 1921-22, pp. 80, 115. 

40. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 20, verse 8. Note that Ahga was the name of Pjthu's 
grandfather. That the comparison with Prthu may have something to do 
with the Ahga country was first suggested to me by Prof, RaychaudhurjL 
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rajya-sn in the Ahga coxtntry. This fact seems to suggest that the 
Varman son-in-law for some time ruled Anga under his Cedi father- 
in-law. His political influence spread over North Bengal where he 
defeated Divya, the Kaivartta usurper of Varendri, and over Assam. 41 
It should be noticed that Jatavarman is not known to have anything 
to do with East Bengal. The Palas however soon recovered Ahga 
possibly after the death of Karna and we find a Rastrakuta chief 
named Mahana as governor of Ahga under Ramapala. 42 When the 
Varmans were ousted from Ahga, they appear to have taken shelter 
somewhere in North Bengal. This is probably suggested by the facts 
that Jatavarman had political relations with North Bengal and that 
the Varmans appear to have held the Rajshahl region as late as the 
time of Bhojavarman who granted land in the Kausambl-gaccha which 
has been identified with Kusumba in the Rajshahl Dist. 43 It is also 
very interesting to note that the Rdmacarita mentions one Hari 
as a friend of Bhlma, the Kaivartta king of North Bengal. 44 This 
Hari seems to be no other than Harivarman, son of Jatavarman. 
After the defeat of Bhlma, his friend Harivarman tried to check the 
Pala advance with the remnant of Bhima’s forces ; but he was very 
soon won over by Ramapala. Whether Harivarman got in this way his 
footing in East Bengal or conquered that region when Ramapala was 
engaged in the life and death struggle with Bhlma is not definitely 
known. He may have got parts or even the whole of the country 
from Ramapala as the price of his friendship. That he was ruling 
in East Bengal during the later years of Ramapala is suggested by 
another verse of the Rdmacarita .' 15 A Ms. referring to the 39th regnal 
year of Harivarman 48 suggests a very long reign of this Varman king. 
This is again supported by the Rdmacarita which mentions Hari even 
in connection with the reign of Madanapala (c. 1 1 30-50) . 4| His reign 
however possibly began before the acquisition of East Bengal by him. 
Harivarman was probably succeeded by his son who could not have 
ruled for a long period. 471 The next king was Samalavarman who 


41. Op. cit., verse 20. 42. Ramacarita , p. xxv f. 

43. Ins. Beng., III. p. 19. 44. Ram., p. xxx ; xxxiii. 

45. Ibid., Ill, verse 44. 46. Bhandarkar, List, No. 1715 n. 

47. Ram., IV, verses 37, 40. 

47a. Cf. v. 16 of Bhatta Bhavadeva’s prasasti. The non-mention of the name 
of Hari’s son in this verse and other Varman records may suggest that he was 
a minor and the de facto ruler was Samala who ultimately usurped the throne. 
It may also be conjectured that both uncle and nephew, at first declared them- 
selves kings in different parts of the kingdom and that Bhavadeva supported the 
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was probably Harivarman’s younger brother. Samalavarman seems to 
have been succeeded by Bhojavarman. Both o£ these kings possibly 
had short reigns. About the middle of the 12th century, the Senas 
ousted the Varmans and conquered East Bengal. 

The Senas originally belonged to Rarnata. This is not only 
proved by the typical Kanarese name of Ballala-sena, but also by ex- 
plicit statements in the Sena inscriptions. Vlrasena, the ancestor of 
the Sena dynasty, was a daksinalya-ksaunindra or a Deccanese prince. 48 
According to the I) copara inscription, 40 the glory of Samantasena, 
born in the family of Virasena, was sung about the Bridge, i.e. Setu- 
bandha-Ramesvara. He was a Brahma-ksatriya, that is to say, “born 
in a family of the male and female progenitors of which one was a 
Brahmana and the other a Ksatriya.” He has also been described as a 
Karnata-ksatriya and as a punisher of the enemies of the Karnata- 
laksmi i.e. the royal fortune of the Rarnata country. 50 This appa- 
rently indicates that he came to the East in the train of the Western 
Calukya army (under a prince like Vikramaditya VI) which may have 
attacked Eastern India- jointly 30 * with Ralacuri Rarna. Samantasena 
seems to have passed his last years on the banks of the Ganges in 
Radlia. 51 The Barrackpore grant’’ 3 mentions Hemantasena, son of 
Samantasena, as rdjaraksd-sudaksa which seems to indicate that he was 
a feudatory of the contemporary Pala king. Hemantasena’s son was 
Vijayasena who also was originally a feudatory of the Palas. r,2a He 
secured his position by marrying a princess of the Sura family, defeated 
the lord of Gauda i.e. the contemporary Pala king, and thus became 
the first independent king of the family. The Barrackpore grant of 
Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja Vijayasena was issued 
from Vikramapura in the 62nd year of his reign. 35 He teas apparently 
very old at that time and, as the 8th and 9th verses of the record sug- 

48. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 46, verse 4. 

49. Ibid., p. 46 ff. 50. Ibid., p. 47, verse 8. 

50a. Cf. Ray, D. H. N. I., II, p. 778. 51. Ins. Beng., p. 47, verse 8. 

52. Ibid., p. 61 ff. : d A.:' ’ 

52a. Raychaudhuri identifies him with Vijayaraja of Nidravala, a feudatory 
of Ramapala, according to the Ramacarita. The identification of Nidravala 
with the Nidrali-gai of the Varcndra Brahmanas is not beyond doubt. 

53. Bhandarkar refers the year to the Galukya-Vikrama era and gets A. D. 
1137-38 (List, No. 1682 note). The Senas of Bengal were also matrimonially allied 
with the Calukyas. RamadevI, queen of Ballalascna, -was a Calukya princess. 
But the suggestion of Bhandarkar cannot explain why the Calukya era has been 
used only once in the Sena records. Apparently Vijaya became independent 
late in fife. 
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gest, the administration seems to have been actually controlled by his 
son Ballala, born of his wife of the Sura family. East Bengal was no 
doubt conquered from the Varmans, and it is not impossible that the 
list of princes like Vira (Viravarman ?), etc., vanquished by Vijaya- 
sena as given in the Deopara record 54 may actually contain the name 
of one of Bhojavarman’s successors whom we do not as yet know from 
any other source. It is however not necessary for us to go further 
with the history of East Bengal. What has been said is enough to 
show the position of the Candras and especially of Govindacandra 
in Vahga and Vangala. 
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TRANSLATION 

The year 23 of (the reign of) the illustrious Govindacandra. 
(This image of) Lord Vasudeva (is) caused to be made by Gahgadasa, 
son of the late Paradasa (and) an inhabitant of Ralaja (?). 


54. Ins. Beng. II, p. 48, verses so, 91. 

55. From estampages and eye-copies kindly supplied by Mr. J. N. Gupta. 

56. Faint traces of a visarga may possibly be noticed after $ in the estam- 
page*. 



SOME CURE DEITIES 
By Nanimadhab Chaudhuri 

It is proposed in the present paper to examine some instances of 
belief in the divine agency of cure as opposed to the magical agency 
among Hindus and Hinduised tribes. Magic has found a large scope in 
the science of cure from the very earliest times and it is a testimony 
to the hold of magic on man’s mind that survivals of beliefs in cura- 
tive magic are still to be found in the most advanced societies, 
lurking in forms not easily recognisable. Belief in magic in the field 
of curative practices, counter-acting the malign influence of evil spirits 
causing disease, destroying embryos etc., appears in the Rgveda. 
Magic in all its forms assumes a preponderant importance in the 
Artharvaveda, and the large mass of Tantrika literature is perhaps 
the best example of the striking efflorescence of magico-religious ideas 
in the sacred literature of the Hindus. But we are not concerned 
with magic even in the limited field of cure ; we shall confine our- 
selves to instances of direct appeal to the divine agency for cure. 
There are also other agencies of cure which owe their potency to 
divinity through intimate association or transmission. Their potency 
is thus derivative potency. To this class of secondary divine agencies 
belong trees, tombs, certain animals, water, holy places (tirthas) etc. 
It is not proposed in this paper to deal with these secondary agencies. 

Along with belief in the magical agency of cure there is to be 
found in the Rgveda also belief in the divine agency of cure. 

Rudra is the healer god in the Rgveda. He is invoked to cure 
diseases and distribute medicines . 1 He is the best among physicians . 2 
He possesses a thousand remedies . 3 Healing power is also attributed 
to the Asvins. With medicines they gave eyes to Kanva and Rjrasva 
who had become blind , 4 cured leprosy , 3 put in order fractured limbs, 
rejuvenated Cyavana.® Their healing powers are almost forgotten 
later, though they are often referred to as physicians to the gods. 
Visnu appears as the protector of embryos in the Rgveda, but there 


i. Rgveda , i. 43. 2, 4.; 114. 1, 2, 5 ; 2. Ibid , 2. 33. 4. 

3. Ibid, 7. 46. 3. 4. Ibid, 1. 116. 16; 117. 8. 

5. Ibid, 1. 117. 7. 0. Ibid, 1. 117. 4; nG, xo. 
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does not appear any reference to his healing power. Dhanvantar!, 
the presiding deity of the Ayurvedic Science, appears in the epic 7 and 
is recognised as an incarnation of Visnu in the Puranas . 13 No specific 
instance of his worship is known. 

Rudra, whose healing powers are so highly praised in the Rgveda, 
is also a giver of death and disease. He is prayed not to destroy with 
his shafts the old among his worshippers, the young, the embryo in 
the womb, and their parents and not to inflict disease and injuries on 
them, their offspring, their kith and kin . 9 He desti'oys both cattle and 
mend 0 In the Atharvaveda and the Sutras this malignant aspect of 
Rudra receives more attention than his healing powers. He attacks 
men with fever, cough and poison . 11 His Ganas attack men with 
death and diseased- Rudra has to be worshipped in a cattleshed for 
averting cattle diseased 3 In the Mahabharata Rudra-Siva is connect- 
ed with death and disease. His wrath produces fever . 11 His heal- 
ing power is not in evidence. The Visnu and some other Puranas 
describe how in the fight between Krsna and Vana Daitya, Siva 
created fever with one body, three heads and three legs to assist Vana. 
This fever-demon got worsted in his fight with Krsna. He took him- 
self off declaring that those who would hear the story of his fight 
with Krsna would be cured of fever . 15 Rudra-Siva’s healing power 
receives very little attention in the Puranas. The Devi Purana states 
that Siva removes fever, insanity, rheumatism, piles, cough, possession 
by evil spirits etc . 10 The Saura Purana lays down that Siva removes 
scrofula etc . 17 

Coming to the existing worship of Siva among Hindus and 
Hinduised tribes we find that his healing powers have come to 
receive much attention. It is to be noted that this healing aspect of 
the god is not much in evidence in his domestic worship, but it is the 


7. Mahabharata , 12. ch. 208. (Bangavasi Edition). 

8. Brahmavaivartta Purana, Srikrmajanmakhanda, Ch. 51 (Bangavasi 
Edition). 

9. Rgveda, 1. 1x4. 7, 8. 10. Ibid, 1. 114. 10. 

xi. Atharvaveda, 11. 2. 22.; 6. 90. 2. 

12. Sahkhayana Smut a Sutra iv. 19. 8. quoted by Macdonell, Vedic Mytho- 
logy, p. 76. 

13. Asvalayana Grhya Sutra , IV. 8. 40 ; Par. Gs. III. 8 etc. 

14. Mahabharata, Santi P., ch. 14. 282. 

15. Visnu Purana, Book 5, Ch. 33 w. 14 f. (Bangavasi edition). 

1.6. Devi Purana, Ch. 7, vv. 71, 72 (Bangavasi edition). 

17. Saura Purana, Ch. 23, v. 58. 
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most important aspect in his worship at certain shrines. The most im- 
portant of these shrines in Eastern India are those at Tarakeswar and 
Gondalpara in Hughly, Bengal, and at Vaidyanathadhama in the 
Santal Parganas. The Gondalpara shrine is specially visited 
for cure of hydrophoebia. “Syphilitic eruptions are believed to be 
cured by dropping rice, sugar and curds over the lihga of Mahadeva, 
while dysentery and diarrhoea may be cured by pouring water on it.” is 
The Tarakeswar and Vaidyanathadhama shrines are visited for cure, 
particularly of chronic and deadly diseases. The usual practice fol- 
lowed at 'these shrines in case of such diseases is to offer dharand till 
some medicine is prescribed in dream. These shrines are visited by 
Hindus of all castes, the Vaidynathadhama shrine being visited also 
by Hinduised Santals, Oraons etc. The worship is offered through 
a Brahman priest but dharand is offered either by the patient himself 
or a near relative of the patient. In Gujerat Siva is worshipped by 
dropping rice, sugar and curds over the lihga for cure of syphilitic 
eruptions and piles and water is poured over the lihga for cure of dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea. Siva is worshipped also for the cure of scrofula . 10 
There are no special shrines which are visited for cure. There are 
many instances of Mahadeva represented by a wooden post or an earthen 
mound being worshipped by Hinduised tribes for cure of diseases in 
general. He is worshipped in the same capacity under such local 
names as Viranatha, Burha Baba etc. by Hinduised tribes and tribes 
in Rajputana, Central Doab etc . 20 Burha Baba is worshipped for cure 
of ringworms by some Rajputana fats 21 . Coming back to Bengal we 
find that Siva is worshipped under the name Paiicanana, vulgarly ab- 
breviated into Penco, for cure of infantile maladies. A foreign obser- 
ver, writing over a century ago, noticed his worship in these words : 
“Punchanunu is worshipped by the lower orders who consider him 
as the destroyer of children. The image used as his representative is 
a misshapen stone anointed, painted and placed under the Vutu and 
other trees ”. 02 Paiicanana is meditated on as wearing a tiger skin, three- 
eyed and with sacred thread and is invoked as the lord of diseases. The 
cult of Paiicanana is popular in parts of lower Bengal where many 


18. Risky, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 363. 

19. Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. IX, Part 1, 1901, p. 365. 

20. William Crooke, Tribes and Castes of North Western Province and 
Ondh, Vol. II, pp. 39, 46. 

21. Ibid. 22. W. Ward, History , Literature and Mythology of 

Hindus , Introduction, p. XCIII. 
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shrines of his known as Pancanana tala are to be found . 23 Offerings 
are made by village people in case of serious illness in the family to Buro 
Siva under which name Siva is worshipped as a guardian deity of 
village in many parts of Bengal. At Benares a folk god known as 
Jvaraharisvara is worshipped for cure of malaria. The special offer- 
ings made to him are bhang and sweetmeats. The offering of bhang 
to the god shows that he is regarded as a form of Siva . 24 Mention 
may be made here of an old aspect of Siva which is not much remem- 
bered now, namely, the aspect of curer of barrenness or giver of off- 
spring. The Mahabharata mentions several instances of the worship 
of Siva under this aspect, one being that by Krsna under the direc- 
tions of sage Upamanyu, the propagator of the worship of the Linga. 
At the present time forms of the Devi, trees, tombs and in certain 
cases megalithic monuments are worshipped for the same purpose and 
objects possessing magical potency are also used. 

It may be observed from the references given from the early 
sacred literature that Ruclra-Siva is given two diametrically opposite 
attributes, he is both a giver of disease and a healer of disease. These 
two contradictory strains in his conception continue all along. A 
very curious outgrowth, it would seem, of his aspect as a giver of 
disease is Skanda’s connection with Kumaras and Matrs who are des- 
cribed in the Mahabharata as the cause of infantile and juvenile 
diseases . 25 We shall again refer to these strains in Rudra-Siva’s con- 
ception when we examine instances of the worship of the Devi as a 
cure goddess. 

In popular worship there does not occur any instance of the wor- 
ship of Visnu as a cure god. A stray case of the worship of a folk 
god known as Jvaranarayana is reported from Khulna (Senhati) for 
cure of fever . 26 There are in fact only a few instances of local deities 
being affiliated to Visnu-Krsna and these have an agricultural aspect. 
There is, however, one important folk deity affiliated to Narayana 
whose worship, widely popular in Bengal, may be said to have some 
connection with cure of disease, averting of evil etc. This is Satya 
Narayana or Satya Pir, whose cult is known in Bengal, Bihar, the 
United Provinces etc. 

- In the pre-epic, epic, and Puranic accounts of the Devi and her 


' 23. Kriyakan davdridhi, published by the Basumati Publishing House, Vol. 
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forms there does not appear to be any reference to her special healing 
powers. As we turn to her popular worship it is found that under 
different Puranic names she is worshipped for cure of different diseas- 
es, but it is mainly in cases of epidemic outbreaks of cholera and small- 
pox that her worship is most popular. A number of local deities 
worshipped for cure in such cases are affiliated to her by the use of 
composite names and recognised as her forms. There are, again, 
some folk deities who are regarded as her forms though not explicitly 
affiliated to her. 

Thus Jagadambd is worshipped as a small-pox goddess in Patna 
and south-east Bihar by the Dosadhs. Mahdmdyd is also worshipped 
as a small-pox goddess .- 7 In Chatrisgarh Kalikd-Bhawdni is the small- 
pox goddess. She is regarded also a cholera goddess by the Saiqual- 
gars (U.P.), and when cholera rages a goat is sacrificed to her . 28 
Bhawdnl is worshipped by the Ivunbis (Poona) for cure in all illness . 20 
In Muzaffarnagar Kail Devi is worshipped during an epidemic . 30 
Kali, Malidkdll, and Ugra-Kdli are the different names under which 
the Devi is worshipped when cholera prevails in South India . 31 Kali 
or Bhagavati is invoked in times of illness by the Pulayans . 32 Fowls 
are offered by the Koodans to Bhagavati in epidemic outbreaks of 
cholera and small-pox . 33 Bhadra-Kdli is worshipped by the Kaniyans 
in case of similar outbreaks . 34 The following extract from a leading 
Bengali paper shows that human sacrifice to the Devi for purpose of 
cure has not altogether disappeared. “A coolie of Nagakhuli tea- 
garden in Dibrugarh, Assam, was suffering great hardships on account 
of poverty and his wife and children wei'e suffering from various mala- 
dies for several years. One day the coolie had a dream that if lie 
could propitiate the Devi by offering her the sacrifice of a bov these 
. hardships and maladies would disappear. Accordingly, he sacrificed 
his five-year old nephew to the goddess, buried him, planted a bamboo 
on the spot and worshipped the Devi. The boy’s mother made en- 
quiries about him in the evening and was told by the village chowki- 
dar that the boy had been seen in the company of his uncle. T he 
uncle failed to give satisfactory replies when he was asked about the 


27. George A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life , 1885, pp. 404, 406. 
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33. Ibid, p.136. 34. Ibid, p.223. 
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■whereabouts of the boy. The dead body was discovered after some 
searches were made. The man was arrested and sent up for trial.”® 5 
Local goddesses of disease are sometimes affiliated to the Devi 
by the use of composite names. In Bengal the popular Puranic 
name of the Devi used for such purposes is Gandi. Thus we have 
Ulai-Candi who is worshipped in South and Central Bengal as the 
cholera goddess. “At Birnagar or Ula (24 Parganas) the Ulai-Candi 
festival is held in June or on the last day of Baisakh in honour of the 
Ulai-Candi, one of the forms of the wife of Siva, as the goddess of 
cholera.”®® The goddess is revered also by Moslems who call her 
Ula or Ola Bibi. In North Bengal the goddess worshipped in case 
of an outbreak of cholera is Raksa-Kdli who is offered puja by 
Brahman priests in a temporary shrine built at cross-ways. At some 
places Smasdna-Kdli is worshipped for the same purpose. When a 
cholera epidemic broke out among the army of coolies working at the 
construction of the Harclinge Bridge over the Padma at Sara Ghat, 
Pabna, and the coolies were so panic-stricken that breakdown was 
feared, the Labour Contractor, with handsome contributions from the 
European architect in charge, arranged for the worship of Smasana- 
Kali on a grand scale. In Burdwan Basana-Candi is worshipped as 
the goddess of cholera and small-pox. 37 We have seen that the Vedic 
literature prescribes worship of Rudra for averting cattle-disease. It 
is reported from Sylhet (Assam) that Hindus worship Ghord-Candi 
in case of an outbreak of cattle epidemic. 38 The Tharus (Bihar and 
Upper India) worship Dhara-Candl for the same purpose. She is 
offered fowls.® 9 The worship of two folk goddesses A bdk Gandi and 
Kaldi-Candi is reported from Midnapore. A fair is held in honour 
of Kaiai-Candi at Bhadutala, two miles from Midnapore. According 
to our informant these goddesses are worshipped in the hope of re- 
covery from diseases and day animals are offered to them. 40 Kakai- 
Candi has a shrine at a village called Badala in Hughly, Bengal. She 
is said to be worshipped for cure of jaundice. 41 Natdi-Candi and 


35. A United Press report published in Ananda Bazar Palrika a leading 
Bengali paper published from Calcutta. 
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Kului-Candl worshipped in parts of Eastern Bengal appear to be folk 
goddesses occasionally worshipped for cure purposes but without con- 
nection with any specific disease. Ahgdrmatl-Bhawdni is worshipped 
S by the Dhakars (U.P.) who believe that sunstroke is due to her. She 

I is believed to ride through the sky in her chariot in hot weather . 42 

; There are other goddesses whose affiliation is not secured by any 

| such device as the use of composite names. Thus there is Bahucdrji 

; whose worship is popular in Gujerat. The goddess is visited by the 

; lame, blind, impotent and childless. “They draw near her temple 

and remain seated near the sacred pond of Mansarovar touching no 
food until they fancy that they have heard the goddess promising 
them the accomplishment of their desires .” 43 She is regarded as a 
form of Bhawani or the Devi and is worshipped in the Brahmanical 
form . 44 According to an account of the origin of this deity she is a 
deified Charan woman who killed herself to protect her honour . 45 
Revatl (temple at Baclali) regarded as a form of the Devi is visited by 
the lame, blind, paralytic and stammering . 40 The Mala is worship- 
ped as a small-pox goddess by the Dhuniyas (Upper India ). 47 The 
Kalhatis (Poona) worship Mardi as the cholera goddess. She is wor- 
shipped also by the Uchilas . 48 Visali Devi regarded as a form of 
Durga is worshipped for the cure of sore eyes . 40 The Kanjars wor- 
ship Maharani Devi regarded as a form of the Devi for cure . 50 Marl 
Mata,, Marl-Bhawdni , or Mdrisvari worshipped among many Hindu- 
isecl tribes in Northern and Western India and regarded as a form of 
the Devi is Mariydmmd worshipped on the outbreak of epidemic in 
the Tamil districts in South India. She is identified with Bhaga- 
vati . 31 Kulumaidmmd (Trichinopoly) and Pollyamma, cholera and 
small-pox goddesses, are regarded as forms of Kali . 52 The Chamars 
and the Muchis (Bihar and Upper India) worship Jalka Devi in case 
of an outbreak of cholera epidemic. A swine is sacrificed to her by 
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the Chamars. She is worshipped also by the Muchis in Bengal. 
Risley thinks that she is perhaps identical with Raksa-Kall worship- 
ped in Bengal villages . 33 Ujali Mata, identified with the Devi is wor- 
shipped in Muzaffarnagar when children get small-pox or scrofulous 
neck . 34 At Malay pur in Birbhum a block of stone installed under a 
banyan tree is worshipped as goddess Basanta-Bairi (enemy of small- 
pox ). 53 

It will be observed from the above that the important disease in 
connection with which the Devi generally in the form of Kali or local 
deities affiliated to her is worshipped, is cholera. A few instances of 
worship being offered on an outbreak of small-pox epidemic occur 
mainly in South India and some stray cases occur here and there. 
Other diseases for the cure of which worship is offered are paralysis, 
lameness, scrofulous neck, sore eyes etc. Two instances of worship 
for cure of cattle disease are reported from Assam and Bihar. Now 
Kali in her different names such as Ugra-Kall, Raksa-Kall, Bhadra- 
Kall etc. and Candi are demoniacal forms of the Devi. Mari, accord- 
ing to the Vamana Purana, is also a demoniacal form of hers (Man 
trisulena jaghdna cdnydn khattdngapdtair apardmsca kausikl etc .). 56 It 
is these demoniacal or destructive forms that are worshipped for cure 
of epidemic cholera and other less serious diseases. 

There is an exception to the almost universal worship in India 
of female deities affiliated to the Devi for cure of cholera. This is 
Harda or Harduar Lala, the cholera god whose worship prevails in 
the U.P. districts north of the Jumna. He belongs to the class of 
deified heroes. It may be noted that in Bundelkhand, his native 
land, Harda is worshipped as a marriage god . 57 In South India where 
female deities regarded as forms of die Devi are generally -worshipped 
in case of outbreak of cholera there is a male deity Sastha receiving wor- 
ship in the same contingency. He is regarded as a form of Siva . 58 

We may now turn to the “specialist” cure deities. Though a 
few cases occur of the worship of forms of the Devi for cure of small- 
pox, specially in the South, Si tala is the deity pre-eminently worship- 
ped for cure of small-pox from Assam to Baluchistan and from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas. The Skanda Purana makes her respon- 
sible for small-pox, boils, scrofula etc. She is described as a goddess 
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mounted on an ass, naked, carrying a broomstick and a pitcher and 
with a winnowing fan on her head etc. These attributes of the god- 
dess and the existence, side by side, of her worship in the Brahmanical 
and non-Brahmanical forms point to her true origin, namely, that she 
is a folk goddess who has been Brahmanised. In the non-Brahmani- 
cal worship the Hadis, Dorns, Bhangis etc. forming the lowest castes 
of Hindus are her hereditary priests. The Mochis offer a pig to her 
“first of all smearing the animal’s snout with red lead and repeating 
certain incantations after which it is set free, and any one may seize 
it.” 39 Sitala is said to be the eldest of a band of seven sisters by whom 
particular diseases are controlled e.g. Sitala, Masani, Mahakali, Polam- 
de, Agwani etc. (U.P.). They are all of a demoniacal nature. 00 

It is generally supposed that Sitala is derived from Hariti of the 
Buddhist texts. Atkinson writes that in the hills Sitala is represented 
as a woman dressed in yellow with an infant in arms. The late MM. 
Haraprasad Sastri wrote, “It is difficult to ascertain whether Hindus 
have taken Sitala from the Buddhistic Hariti or the Buddhists from 
the Hindu Sitala. I am inclined to think that Hindus are the bor- 
rowers, because they always call her a goddess and a form of Kali, 
but the Buddhists call her a yaksinl.” 01 The Buddhistic Hariti, how- 
ever, lias no connection with small-pox. She was a demoness feeding on 
children but received into grace by the Master. 810, Her story occurs in 
the Vinaya Pitaka of the Sarvastivada School preserved in the Chinese 
translation. 03 In the Tibetan account Hariti is “the queen of Pretas 
with the fiery mouth” who fed her 500 children on living children. 
“Food is offei'ed to Hariti and her sons before it is taken by the 
Lamaist Church. . . Each Lama daily leaves on his plate a handful of 
food to these demons and these leavings are ceremoniously gathered 
and thrown outside the monastery gate. ... In the Japanese version 
of this legend the Buddha told Hariti that she was a king’s daughter 
and performed many meritorious acts, but because she had not kept 
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the precepts she had become a demon.”® 3 “The cult of Hariti had 
a long history of its own both in and outside India. We learn from 
the Si-Yu-Ki of Hiuen Tsang how her cult was acclimatised in ancient 
Gandhara . . . and how her worship migrated outside India to east- 
ern China (through Chinese Turkestan and Kashmir), Korea and 
Japan.” 04 What is however of importance to notice is that Hariti is 
not the only one of her class ; yaksinl Kali, raksini Kundala etc. men- 
tioned in the Buddhist texts were semi-divine ogresses devouring 
children, belonging to the same type as Hariti. Raksasi Jara from 
whom Jarasandha derived his name 05 is the Brahmanical counter-part 
of the Buddhistic Hariti. As Mr. J. N. Banerji points out, 66 there 
are more affinities between Jyestha, a South Indian folk goddess whose 
worship is now almost extinct, and Sitala, than between Hariti and 
Sitala. One fundamental objection to the view that Sitala is derived 
from Hariti is that in art and in texts Hariti is always represented as 
carrying a child in her arms, and as a mother of many children. This 
representation can only mean that through the grace of the Lord, 
Hariti the yaksinl, a destroyer of children, became a protectress of 
children. Through the development of this aspect in her character 
Hariti allies herself to Sasthi the goddess of child birth and protec- 
tress of children who is also represented as carrying a child in her 
arms (krode vinyastaputram). 

Without pursuing the question further it may be stated that the 
conception of Sitala, her cult as it is practised in many parts of the 
country and the absence of any mention of her in the Puranas— she is 
mentioned only in the late Skanda Purana and Pichila Tantra— all 
point to her rise from a folk goddess of demoniacal type. 

The universal desire among all classes of Hindus, to which refer- 
ence has been made, to affiliate all sorts of female folk deities to the 
Devi is manifest in the case of Sitala also. “Tilothu village in Sasa- 
ram sub-division is situated 5 miles east of a gorge by which the Tut- 
rahi river leaves the hills. This spot is sacred to Sitala. The chief 
object of interest is an image . . . which is said to have been placed 
here by the Cheros. It represents a many-armed female striking 
down a man as he springs from the neck of a buffalo.” 67 The Dhan- 
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gars of Mirzapur affiliate Si tala to the Devi by giving her the compo- 
site name Sitala-Bhawani. 08 

Gujerat has two local deities worshipped for cure of small-pox, 
e.g. Kakabalia worshipped by the Gujerat Bhils and Dharampur 
Varlis, 09 and Said Kdka worshipped in case of epidemic small-pox. 
He is supposed to live in a stone or stone bust said to be that of 
Ghatotkaca, son of Bhima. His carrier is a donkey. 70 

Sitala has a few other functions besides curing small-pox. Among 
the Lodhis in Poona the girl’s mother worships Sitala on the marriage 
day . 71 The shrine of the goddess at Raewala in Dehradun is visited 
by women to procure children. 72 

The presiding deity of itch, boils etc. has a fairly wide-spread 
cult in Bengal. A distinction is, however, made between the itch-god 
and the boil-god in some parts of Bengal. In lower and Western 
Bengal the itch-god is Ghentu who is purely a folk-deity without any 
pretension to respectability. The boil-god is Ghantakarna who is 
recognised as a Gana of Siva in the Siva Purana. He is represented 
by a ghata or earthen pot. He is invoked as follows 

Ghantakarna mahavira sarvavyadhivinasanam 
Visphotakabhayaprapte raksa raksa mahabala. 73 

The earthen pot used is generally an old blackened pot used to 
fry rice which is ceremonially broken with a stick after worship. 
This ceremonial splitting of a pot is an instance of sympathetic magic. 
The worship of Ghantakarna prevails also in the hills where his 
character as an attendant of Siva is better recognised and he is given 
the position of a gate-keeper of temples. The cult of Ghentu which 
prevails in Lower and Western Bengal is confined to boys. A 
mound of earth shaped into a cone decked with wild ghentu flowers 
and put into a piece of sheath of plantain tree with an earthen lamp 
burning before it, represents the deity. Clay images of elephant, 
horse etc. are put by the side of the mound. A number of boys carry- 
ing the deity on the shoulder visit houses in the village singing songs 
in honour of Ghentu and collecting gifts of rice, money etc. The 
songs are to the effect : “From wherever Ghentu passes by itch flees 
away. Come Ghentu riding an elephant.” The songs meant for 
the householders who are asked to make gifts to the god are not bene- 
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dictory,— a threat is held out to those that are disposed to give little 
that the god will give them seven daughters, a threat likely to prove 
quite effective on fathers in Bengal. With the things collected the 
young devotees give themselves a feast. 

In parts of North Bengal the itch deity is a goddess called Basan- 
van. She is represented by a plantain tree. A piece of new cloth 
dyed in turmeric is wrapped round it, a nose-ring and ear-rings are 
stuck into the sheath and a pith crown is tied to the top leaf of the 
tree. Eyes and face of the goddess are drawn with soot mixed with 
oil and vermilion and round marks are put on different parts of the 
tree with lime to represent itches. The worship is offered by little 
boys and girls. Plantain, rice, sugar and wild flowers (banya, kata- 
gar, kayadima etc.) are offered. The goddess is immersed in a tank 
on the last day of Caitra after being formally worshipped by a priest. 
Songs sung in chorus by the young devotees are intended to pander 
to the vanity of the deity,— “My father is bad, Vasanvarx is good, my 
brother is bad, Vasanvari is good” and so on. In parts of Central 
Bengal the itch goddess is called Viidkumari. She is worshipped in 
the month of Magha. Around a cone-shaped mound of earth are 
arranged four flat-topped mounds of earth. Worship is offei*ed by 
little boys and girls with wild flowers (bhanti, Simula etc. not offered 
to other deities). The mantra is a song sung in chorus to the following 
effect “Go away this time o goddess, with itches and boils, come 
back with shell bracelets and vermilion” etc. 

Chondu is regarded as an itch deity by the Kols. No details 
about his worship are available. 

There is no doubt that “specialist” folk cure deities of this type 
and many others worshipped for cure are known to Brahmanical 
Hindus, Hinduised tribes and tribes not Hinduised, but we have not 
been able to collect detailed information regarding these. To show 
how wide-spread the cult of cure deities is mention is made below 
of the names of a few : 

1) Acheri is a god worshipped in the U.P. for cure of cold and 
goitre. 

2) Alopi is worshipped in case of epidemic outbreaks in the U.P. 

3) Ai Thansi is a goddess worshipped in Kathiawar for cure of 
cough. 

4-5) Berai and MarakI (Gujerat and the U.P.) are worshipped in epi- 
demic outbreaks. 

6) Birahi is a minor small-pox deity worshipped in the U.P. 

7-9) Bangara is the Kol deity of fever, Gohem of cholera and Nigra 
of indigestion. 
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10) Bhane Ghane is the goddess of cattle disease worshipped by the 
Marias (C.P.). 

11) The goddess Fulkai is worshipped in Gujerat for cure of barren- 
ness. 

12) Gosawan is the god of cattle disease among the Goalas in Bihar. 

13) Hadakai is the goddess who cures hydrophocbia (Gujerat). 

14) Jusri Mata cures cattle pox in Kathiawar. 

15) Kara Sarna is the god of cattle pox worshipped by the Kharias 
(Chota Nagpur). 

16) Kokkalamma is a South Indian goddess who cures cough. ■ 

17) Mutua Deo cures fevers in the U.P. 

18) Nagar Sen is an U.P. disease godling among the Dhobis. 

19) Rahu is worshipped by the Dosadhs (Bihar) for cure of fever 
and other diseases. 

20) Susime is the goddess curing blindness and lameness among the 
Garos. 

21) Sukhajamma is worshipped for cure of measles in the South. 

22) Sunkalamma is worshipped for the same purpose in Bellary. 

23) Tarara-Rabenga is worshipped by the Garos for cure of Kala-Azar 
etc. 

24) Untai (Gujerat) cures whooping cough. 71 

The foregoing is more or less in the nature of a catalogue of 
different deities worshipped for cure. There will be found in it 
some references to the representations of some of these deities and 
methods of their propitiation. Representations of deities sometimes 
vary according to the status of the deities and the status of their devo- 
tees. Thus the old deities Siva and the Devi in her Puranic forms 
when worshipped for cure by Brahmanical Hindus are represented in 
their Puranic forms. When they are worshipped by Hinduised tribes 
low in the social scale the representations are sometimes the same but 
sometimes the iconic representation of forms of the Devi gives place to 
aniconic representation by blocks or slabs of stone. Thus a stone 
block is worshipped as Bhagavati, Kali, Mahakali etc. in the South. 
At the same time non-Brahmanical elements are introduced in the 
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methods of propitiation, that is to say, the priest is a non-Brahman 
and non-orthodox sacrifices are offered. When they are worshipped 
by tribes open to Hindu influence but not Hinduised the stone linga 
of Siva is replaced by stone slabs or pebbles or wooden posts and the 
Devi is represented similarly by stone slabs or blocks or mounds of 
earth. The method of propitiation consists of offer of unclean ani- 
mals like pig, birds like fowl, libations of spirits through a tribal 
priest. In the case of local or folk deities affiliated to Mahadeva and 
the Devi or her Puranic form Kali, Brahmanical Hindus do not 
generally change either the representation or the form of worship. 
Thus Ulai-Gandi, Kakai-Candi etc.are represented as Kali and worship- 
ped in the Brahmanical form, Pehco or Pancanana is often represented 
and always worshipped as Siva. It is not much different in the case 
of independent folk deities like Sltala ; but in her case both Brahmani- 
cal and non-Brahmanical systems of worship prevail side by side and 
iconic representation appears also outside the Brahmanical society. It 
may be pointed out in this connection that mere transference from 
the iconic to the aniconic representation may not indicate much if it 
is unaccompanied by other significant changes, because both iconic 
and aniconic representation of deities are worshipped by Brahmanical 
Hindus and even in the case of a widely worshipped goddess like the 
great Durga, the gorgeous image is freely replaced by a ghata or an 
earthen water-pot filled with water and with a cocoanut and mango 
twigs at the top. At Vindhyachal in the famous shrine of Vindhya- 
vasini, the goddess, a form of the Devi, is represented by a stone slab. 

In the case of folk deities without Puranic affiliations, there is no 
uniformity of ideas and a study of the differences in representations 
will be of great ethnological interest ; but for the purpose of such 
study a mass of details has to be collected and examined. In the case 
of tribal cure deities the representation is not different from other 
tribal deities and does not call for any remark. 

With regard to the method of worship the principle is generally 
the same though varying in details. Whether the priest is a Brahman 
or a casteman among Hinduised tribes or a tribesman among tribes 
and the sacrifices are orthodox or non-orthodox, the underlying idea 
is to propitiate the deity and to induce him to grant the required 
relief. A striking departure from the usual mode is hurling of abuse 
at the goddess Bhagavati and desecration of her shrine reported by Mr. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer. 75 This is the method of coercion often prac- 
tised by spirit-doctors in exorcism. 


1 75. Iyer, op. cit., p. 238. 
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' Two of the diseases for which direct intervention of the divine 
agency is sought are cholera and small-pox epidemics which affect large 
masses of men creating havoc and spreading panic. Others affect in- 
dividuals, such as lameness, blindness, sunstroke, sore throat, hydro- 
phoebia, fever, paralysis, itches etc., and therefore cause no panic in a 
community. Direct intervention is also sought for cure of barrenness, 
removal of impotence etc. It is to be noted that with the exception 
of Siva and local deities affiliated to him the deities invoked for cure 
ai'e nearly all female. That cure deities should be conceived of as fe- 
male is undoubtedly significant and should, perhaps, be attributed to a 
general tendency to mother-goddess worship among the devotees. It 
should again be noted that the general tendency is to affiliate local or 
folk female cure goddesses to the Devi, or more precisely, to her 
Puranic form Kali, despite the fact that there is little Puranic evid- 
ence of healing powers being attributed to her. Most of the female 
cure deities have a fearful or demoniacal aspect. To take the case of 
Sitala. Her conception with all the uncouth details is not at all pleas- 
ing, rather it is likely to inspire dread and create aversion. Different 
forms of Kali, Mari, Marisvari, Pollyamma etc. have all a 
demoniacal aspect. This aspect cannot be regarded as a survival of 
the original condition of these deities as demonesses or evil spirits ; 
the evidence in the sacred literature regarding the origin of Kali does 
not justify such inference. It is possible that this aspect owes its 
origin to a recognition of these deities or their prototype Kali as a 
giver as also a curer of diseases. Here is a case of an outbreak of 
plague being attributed to the wrath of the Devi : “An outbreak 
of plague at Craganore (Cochin State) is attributed by villagers to 
the wrath of the goddess Bhagavathl. A temple at Craganore, dedi- 
cated to the goddess, is visited annually by thousands of pilgrims. 
During pilgrimage time, a Moplah entrusted a small bundle to a 
pilgrim to be delivered at the temple as an offering. The pilgrim, 
opening the bundle, found that it contained hair, fowl’s feathers and 
other articles. Annoyed he threw the bundle into the temple and 
called upon the goddess to retaliate against the Moplah’s sacrilegious 
deed. 

“The plague epidemic is believed to have originated in the 
house at Craganore of the Moplah who sent the bundle. 

“The people have now decided to propitiate the goddess.” 
(From Statesman of 27. 4. 35.) 

The method of propitiating these deities is the common method 
of: prayer and offer of sacrifices, it has nothing in common with exor- 
cism or spirit-doctoring except perhaps in a solitary instance referred 
54—6 
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to above in which coercion in the form of abuse is used. The cults 
of most of the cure deities have thus two elements as their basis, the 
element of fear in the power of evil and the element of faith in the 
benevolence of these deities who inspire dread. 

These two apparently contradictory elements characterise the 
old cult of Rudra-Siva, as has been noted, and the later cult of the 
Devi. The Devi has a dreadful lefthand aspect and a beneficent 
righthand aspect. Kali is a lefthand form of hers. She is a destroyer, 
but a destroyer of the evil. When she is pleased she removes all 
afflictions (rogan asesan apahamsi tustd, Candl II. 28). Attention 
has been drawn to the tendency to affiliate local or folk deities to the 
Devi. This tendency illustrates in its unconscious working a general 
desire to elevate deities of humble origin to a higher rank through 
such affiliation. There is also another tendency noticeable among 
Hinduised tribes and tribal peoples to degrade deities with Puranic 
affiliations to the status of casteless folk or tribal deities. Both these 
tendencies illustrate in their working how folk and tribal religions 
l'eact to the pressure of Brahmanical Hinduism. 



AN IMPORTANT ASPECT OF PATANJALIAN TECHNIQUE 

OF INTERPRETATION 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

The use of a good many Paribhasas and Nyayas (some of which 
are of his own making) not only leads Patanjali to reject a large number 
of Varttikas, but also enables him to widen the scope of the Asta- 
dhyayL A few among these are illustrated below. 

( i ) enwsrat ft i 

When Panini uses an ambiguous term its precise meaning is to 
be ascertained from authoritative interpretation. Panini’s grammar 
which as a Sastra should teach definite things, does not, because of some 
ambiguous terms, become Alaksana, i.e. unauthoritative. From author- 
itative interpretation we learn that the Pratyahara ‘An’ is formed 
with ‘n’ of the first Sutra of the Aksarasamamnaya except in P. 1.1. 69. 1 
Panini who instead of using different sounds occasions ambiguity by 

employing the same letter in both and whenever ‘An’ 

and ‘In’ are used, intends, according to Patanjali, to teach this important 
maxim. Patanjali makes use of this Paribhasa in various ways. 
In fact the interpretations which he places upon a good many Sutras 
and which enable him to reject a number of Varttikas can be explained 
by reference to this Paribhasa. A few illustrations are given below. 2 

- (a) P. 1.4.9. ( TC frCTT ) says that when there is op- 

position between two Sutras both of equal force, the one that holds 
good is that which is read later. 

This is the first interpretation. In certain cases which require 
the application of the Sutra read earlier, Katyayana who does not go 
'beyond this interpretation has to add Varttikas to say that in those 

1. See Patanjali on this Sutra. 

2. For other instances see the Mahabhasya on 1. 3. 10, 1. 3. u, 3. 2. 57. 

3. 2. 58, and 7. 1. 13. In all these places Patanjali points out that an autho- 
ritative interpretation removes all doubts : 

I I . . 
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particular instances the Purva holds good. To Patanjali ‘para’ means 
not only ‘read later’ but also ‘Ista’, i.e. that which is demanded by the 
occasion. All the Varttikas which Katyayana intends as exceptions to 
P. i. 4. 9 are rejected by Patanjali following this latter interpretation. 

On P. 1. 4. 2. (V. 7) Patanjali says : aWrdl’a.dRl' 1 cRfSTT — tfC STTJ? 

Jlcf I For instances see the Mahabhasya on P. 4. 1. 85, 5, 1.2, 6.1.12, 
6.1.158, and 7.1.1. ' 1 

(b) Interpretation of the particle ‘ ca '■* 
The interpretation of the particle ‘ca’ as demanded by the occa- 
sion often leads Patanjali to refute the Varttikas. In P. 2.1.48 (qR?- 

and 2.1.72 he takes ‘ca’ as standing for the 

meaning of ‘eva’ ; but in P. 2.2.14 ( qOTW ^ ) he takes it as conveying 
the sense of ‘iti’. All this exemplifies the above maxim. 

(c) The meanings of ‘anta’. • * 

Patanjali says that this word has two meanings, viz. ‘Avayava ’ and 

‘Samfpa’ and that in 1.2.10 Panini uses it in the latter sense 

i.e. ‘Samipa.’ Thus he is able to answer an objection raised against 
this Sutra by some of his predecessors who take it here in the former 
sense. 3 : 

(d) The use of bahulam, anyatarasyam, etc. j 

Panini’s grammar is Sarvavedaparisada ; as such it cannot always 

cling to strictly uniform methods and devices. It has to make use of 
such words as ‘bahulam’, ‘anyatarasyam’, ‘va’, etc. in order to account 
for all irregularities. 

'^ST^I-so says Patanjali 

on P. 2.1. 58 and 6.3.14. 

The interpretation of ‘bahulam’, ‘anyatarasyam’, etc. as required 
by the occasion enables Patanjali 4 to account for all irregularities. 

Katyayana who on both these Sutras says takes 

‘bahula’ in its original sense which is ‘mostly’. ; 

£ Explanation of Vedic anomalies. 

• The irregularities in the use of case-affixes, personal endings, Para- 

3. See the Mahabhasya on the Sutra. 

4. See Patanjali on P. 2, 1. 58 and 6. 3. 14. < 
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smaipada and Atmanepada terminations, etc. are so numerous in the 
Vedic language that it is not possible for a few rules to cover them all. 
Panini treats them only in a cursory manner. Patanjali, according 
to whom Panini’s grammar is Sarvavedaparisacla (2.1.58) finds in Panini 

a justification for all these anomalies. He splits sjcspit 
(P. 3.1.85) into two Sutras : ‘Vyatyayah’ and ‘Bahulam’. The former, 
in accordance with the context, enjoins the interchangeability of Vika- 
ranas in certain Vedic instances. The latter, i.e. Bahulam, is not bound 
by the context and means that all rules take effect diversely in the 
Vedic language. All Anomalies are thus explained by ‘bahulam’. 

•K ^ . 0 

gflTT S' 77 TftKT "2f I 



sr n 5 

As has already been pointed out, Panini uses ‘bahulam’ in its 
original sense 0 viz. ‘often’. Devices like the above which are intended 
to cover anomalies, give it later a very liberal sense, viz. ‘diversely’. 
Hence the later commentators say : 

f$fe%Ti*rr i 

srfsn er^cr 1 7 

( e ) Jf«fT 1 

When two alternatives present themselves to us and the Sastra 
(Panini) does not expressly say which we should choose, we (as intelli- 
gent human beings) must adopt only that which is faultless. If a rule 
is capable of two interpretations, we have to choose that one which does 
not land us in any difficulty. Patanjali reiterates this axiom very 
often in the Mahabhasya and rejects' 3 a good number of Varttikas. 

(f ) aferrrr srgsrto 1 

Refuting the Varttika (P. 3.1.106, V. I) 


5- 

tions. 


By Upagraha are meant the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada termina- 
Yan here is a Pratyahara with the ya of P. 3.1.22 and the ‘n’ of 3.1.86. 
Examples are found in the Mahabhasya on P. 3.1.85. 
i See also Patanjali on 1.4.9 and 2.1.32. 

6. Katyayana also says : . See also P. 2.1.58 and 6.3.14. 

7. See Prakriyaprasada of Vitthala, Part II, p. 599 (Bombay Prakrt and 

Sans. Series ed.). . •- 

8- See Patanjali on 1.4.57, 4* 1*85, 2.4.12 etc, 
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which states that ‘anupasarga’ must be added to this Sutra Patanjali 
says : 

5% i it% i «w ^ niwr q^cnf^ro sig- 

^FUcT S 

What Patanjali exactly means is this that instead of saying that 
Adhikaras do follow, it must be said that Adhikaras may follow as and 
when they are required. The Adhikaras can thus be taken over to 
any distant Sutra even without connecting them with the intervening 
Sutras. The application 0 of the Adhikarasutras is thus liberalised by 
Patanjali to a great extent. 

«TW flCTETT: j 

Patanjali gives a wider sense to ‘adhikara’ and recognizes three 
classes of it as follows : 

(1) That which like a lamp stands in a corner of the Sastra and illu- 
mines the whole of it. By this Patanjali means Paribhasas. The 
Mahabhasya on P. 2.1.1 makes this very clear : 

qfansjT Heft h 4* i 10 

(2) That which is dragged by ‘ca’ from one Sutra to another as a 
log of wood is drawn by a chain or rope. 

(3) That in which the necessity of repeating the same word in every 
Sutra with which it has to be connected, is not felt. This is the usual 
Adhikara which is connected uniformly with the desired number of 
Sutras following it. 

Though ‘sasah’ in P. 6. 4. 34 (sjTH stands for Avayava- 

sasthl, it can be taken over to the next one and interpreted as Sthana- 
sasthl. Its repetition in the next rule is thus avoided. This Adhi- 
kara falls into the third category. 

This threefold definition of the Adhikaras enlarges their scope 
and they are used as required 12 by the occasion. Patanjali thus re- 
jects the Varttika fwf^TST m *1# HtJFpjmT I Says he : 

9, Vide also Patanjali on 6.1,20 and 6.1.17. 

10. Cf. also Patanjali on 2.4.34 : I g^HTOfET 

- 11. See Vol. I, p. 359, (Kielhoi'n’s edition). 

See also Patanjali on 8.3.37 (V. 2) and 5.1.1. 

18. See also Patanjali on-P. 8.3.37 (V. 2) and 5.1.1. 
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nfcwm i ct^t fl 

(P. 1 . 1 . 49 , V. 4 ) 

(2) Stc^fq H¥T% TOFT ¥P?fo 1 

According to Katyayana an Apavada (special rule) supersedes an 
Utsarga (general rule) when there is a conflict between the two, i.e. 
when there is no possibility of both taking effect together. Accord- 
ing to Patanjali an Apavada supersedes and Utsarga even when there 
is no conflict between them, i.e. even when there would be room for 
the operation of the Apavada after the taking effect of the Utsarga. 
Patanjali quotes the Takrakaundinya maxim in support of his view : 

gcufq srrg?r srafa i crasn— 

cfsRTT«T ffqfa II 

1 (Patanjali on P. 6. i. s, V. 4). 

When it is said ‘Let curds be given to Brahmanas, but buttermilk 
to Kaundinya’, Kaundinya is given only buttermilk, although it is 
possible to give him both curds and buttermilk, the one after or be- 
fore the other. The following is an illustration 
qCRT 3SHPPT (P. 6.1.1): In a root containing a single vowel the 
first syllable is reduplicated. 

(P. 6.1.2): In a root beginning with a vowel and con- 
sisting of more than one syllable, the second syllable is reduplicated. 
This is an exception to the first rule. 

In the case of a root which begins with a vowel, the first rule 
is superseded by the second, although it is possible for the latter to 
take effect after the operation of the former. 14 In instances like ati- 

tisati, asisisati, etc. there is a possibility of both taking effect ( sifel 

13. See Kaiyata on 2.3.1 and the Paribhasendusekhara, Paribhasas 52 and 58. 
K.aiya{a says : 4 

strwpi ft 1 %( 1 

14* E.g. atitisati, asisisati, etc., desiderative forms of at, as, etc, which 
begin with a vowel. When the desiderative affix san and the augment it are 
added to them they cease to be monosyllabic. 
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Patanjali says : 

srrasr «crra - sifet *a fIvrt 

^nf?m Ict^fer i srcqfq w$k i gpspsrr #r amohaiT ^feraf 

i mvfct g‘¥T^ m %* r Mfc>* srgfln 






(P.6.1.2, V.4) 

For other examples see the Mahabhasya on P.6.2.1, 6.4.163, 
'7-1.72 and 7.4.61. In all these instances Patanjali adopts this Takra- 
kaundinya maxim and makes it the main item of his difference with 
Katyayana. 

(3) The Sutrasdtaka maxim. ! 

Both Katyayana and Patanjali are agreed on the Nityatva of 
Sabdas. The acceptance of this doctrine helps us to overcome the 
Anyonyasraya (interdependence when either of the two things 
cannot be known apart from the other) in many cases. For instance, 
when Panini says we are faced with an Anyonyasraya ; 

the term Vrddhi can be introduced only if the sounds a, ai and au 
to which it applies, already exist ; on the other hand, the existence 
of these sounds becomes cognisable only when they are taught through 
the use of the term Vrddhi. To solve the riddle it is accepted that 
Sabdas are Nityas. In other words, it is the Samjnas which are 
Anityas 15 and which are newly taught here and not the Sabdas which 
are Nityas and to which these Samjnas apply. 

But 16 a difficulty is felt in instances like (P.1.1. 

45) in which certain sounds receive a Sainjna only when they replace 
their respective Sthanins. For instance, Ik receives the Samprasarana- 
sainjna only when it replaces Yan. When we say that Ik receives 
the Samprasaranasamjna. when it replaces Yan, the statement seems 
to be absurd because at this stage Ik has yet to come into existence 
by replacing 17 Yan. Ik must be there if it is to be made the Uddesya 


15. Cf. Patanjali on P. 2.1.51 (V. 4) ; f| fer | 

16. Cf. Patanjali on P. 1.1.45 (V. 3) : ^ I H $ m 

fofet^Rtstq ^ airait qqd'Tnj *rrsq^t % ffe&rr wpdtftr w 

17. The replacement of one sound by another sins against the doctrine of 

immutability of Sabdas. Sutras like g$f (6.1.77) etc, have therefore to 
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of the Samprasaranasamjna. Katyayana has no solution for this. 
But Patanjali who intelligently recognizes the difference between 
Sanrijnas of this type and those of the type of Vrddhi introduces the 
Sutrasataka maxim to solve the difficulty mentioned above. What 
this maxim means is this : When one asks the weaver to weave a 
piece of cloth out of some yarn, one is indulging in what is a prima 
facie absurdity. The use of the word cloth presupposes the existence 
of a piece ; so if it is a piece of cloth that is referred to, weaving is 
both unnecessary and impossible ; if what is to be woven is yarn, 
then the piece of cloth need not be mentioned at all. The real 
explanation of this is that the word cloth is used in a prospective 
(Bhavi) application ; it is used rather to refer to the finished product 
which is non-existent when the weaver is given the instruction. , 

Patanjali widens the scope of its application. 

This maxim is very frequently used by the Paninlyas. It is 
favoured by both Katyayana and Patanjali. Katyayana ls uses it to 
mean that a part is treated as a whole. If a dog loses its tail, it does 
not cease to be a dog : it does not become a different animal. In his 


be interpreted thus : When there is occasion (Prasakti) for the use of Ik, etc. 
Yan, etc. must be used. 

Cf. m qrf&$t i 

ft f^r' « 

So there is no actual replacement but only the use of ^ etc. wheft 

there is occasion for that of Yan, etc. It is really the Prasanga that is Anitya 

and not the Sabda concerned. The immutability of Sabclas does not solve 

the riddle of Samprasaranasamjna because Ik becomes Sariiprasarana only after 
it is used in a case in which there was Prasanga for Yan and not before. In 

Sutras like (P. 6. 1. 13) in which it is said that 

Samprasarana must be used in those instances where there is a Prasanga for 

this term is used in a prospective application. 

18. See P. 6.1.1 (V. 2): 

Even one vowel is treated as an Ekac (Bahuvrlhi) meaning a Samudaya 
or an Avayavin of which an Ac or a vowel is a part, e.g. iyaya, the Lit form, 

in which the root T (to go) is reduplicated (tppft sf 5PBTOT), being treated as an 
Ekac. 
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Bhasya on the Varttika 35^5^1 53|Pli*:tJIF £ 9 which means that 
‘Vyakarana’ stands for the totality of both Laksya and Laksana, 
Patanjali says that the principle of Vypadesivadbhava justifies the use 

‘SqpRTWl I 

The difference between this and the other usual instances , 20 though 
very subtle, is nevertheless very important. In all other instances of 
Vyapadesivadblrava the wholeness of a thing is superimposed on its 
part and the part is consequently treated as a whole. But in this case 
the same 21 thing is spoken of both as an Avayavin and an Avayava. 
The possessive case always indicates the relation of two actually differ- 
ent things. Kaiyata 22 gives another example, viz. Tift; fjTTT : 23 I 

Patanjali thus widens the scope of the application of this principle 
by using it in an instance in which the same thing is spoken of both as 
an Avayavin and an Avayava. 

(5) and a # K rei T sfjpren: I 

Katyayana gives both but Patanjali accepts only the former. 
Under P. I. 3 . 9 . Katyayana and Patanjali give the Paribhasas aftTRJT 
a*jprsn: and s^KFcTT STjppgT:, i.e. as the Anubandhas are or are not 
part of that to which they are attached. Katyayana on assuming that 
Anubandhas do not form part of the terms to which they are attached 
but merely stand beside them, is confronted with a difficulty in rules 

like P. 4 . 2.80 ( ) etc. in which ‘n’, on 

account of its equal proximity to both the following and preceding 
affixes, would be connected with both and consequently the opera- 
. tion which results from an affix having the indicatory letter ‘n’ would 
take place both in the case of ‘ch’ and in that of ‘k’. The Varttika- 
kara gives this solution' for the difficulty: <5 oSRfecmsigf I 

Patanjali explains : fogr&RU ssprfecPTTCt I I 

What Katyayana means is that they (the affixes referred to above) must 
be read distinctly, i.e. without blending the indicatory letter of one 

. 19. Paspasa 14. 

so. As that given in foot-note no. 18 in which ‘i’ is treated as an Ekac. 
21. Vyakarana and Sutra mean the same tiling. See Patanjali on the 
Varttika ajTWiq I 

as. See the Mahabhasya, Pradlpa and Uddyota on the above Varttika. 

33. According to mythology, Rahu is Dragon’s Head; so both refer to the 
same thing. 
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affix with the other and confusing their functions. But Patanjali does 
not admit the necessity for this Vyavasitapatha. He thinks that the 
difficulty can be overcome through right interpretation. Says he : 

i anwrat % 

sjtwwh: i 24 

Though Katyayana gives both the views, Patanjali accepts only the 
former which he thinks is more reasonable 25 than the latter. 

Patanjali: | ^fU^I 


Patanjali: 3 ^R*T Wt | 

C^TrcfT 1[c%tr I 26 

(6) ^ f^4^*=| - dddd« , dH i I 

In Sutra 1. 2.53 ( cf^f ^’5 ^f^TSWPJIc^rft^ ) Panini himself points out 

that the gender and number of a word depend on usage and that no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down by grammar with regard to them. 
The same latitude can with all justification be extended to the words 
of his own Sutras which are placed by him in genders and numbers 
having no grammatical importance. But as regards those of these 
latter Katyayana is sometimes very particular as in his critical Vartti- 
kas on P. 3.3.18 (given below) and sometimes not as in his Varttika 

V» -f s „ .-■ [r .r_ fcht-n r v r — T-r-n r ii n rT-nnn. - r t wm nm m » 

on P. 4.1.92 : cTFg;draPT^!fl cl?mjddl?fclc«n^ I 

Patanjali lays down this definite maxim and holds to it throughout. 
What this maxim— ^ — means is this :— 

We can have neither grain without chaff nor words without gender 
and number. When a word used to state a rule is placed by Panini 
in a particular number and gender, these last have no grammatical 
importance ; the word can as well be in any other number or gender. 
The acceptance of this axiom leads Patanjali to reject Katyayana in 
some places. The following is an instance. 

P. 3.3.18. ¥11% | 

Katyayana : f%T5T: I • ' 

Patanjali : ¥Tt% mfefi \ WH # I 

fis snifef m % stcssr i H fr; a terfa i 


24. See Patanjali on P. 1.3.9, V. 14. 

25. See Patanjali on P. 1.3.9, V. 15 and 3.1.94, V. 6, 
g6. See P. 1*3.9, v - * 5 * 
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3%f*ra fifc# ^ I ^ 3 %f ms ^ 

Sew: ^5‘. I #5T3* s wgi | 

sm wsi 2^^ xi *n?? fai&n cPstcfi* ^rr^n 

ctc^Td ^ ¥rrerecipt«ft 3 i ^nradw^r^r 3%^* f^ret qtPraN 

s 1 3^s 4 ^Tfgf^rcEiiT %*rfsra s ts%w- wiw 1 ctum— 



When one of the two things taught together disappears, then the 
other follows suit. When we say that this work must be done by 
Yajnadatta and Devadatta, we mean that it must be done together by 
both. The one does not do it in the absence of the other. This is 
another Paribhasa which Patanjali uses to make up the deficiencies 
in the Sutras. According to him this is suggested by P. 6.4.153 :— 

5 g 5 K 27 | 

Panini’s object in having the augmented form ‘bilvaka’ in this Sutra 
is to teach that ‘cha’ alone shall be elided and not the augment kuk : 
otherwise the augment ‘kuk’ would also be elided on the strength of 
this maxim. ‘Bilva’ becomes ‘bilvaka’ when the augment is added 

to it according to P. 4.2.91. would have been quite 

sufficient. The force of the admission of the augmented form is that 
it alone shall be elided and not the augment added together with it. 
Under P. 4.1.36 Katyayana points out the necessity of stating that 
Agamas and Adesas taught together with some Stripratyayas follow 
suit when the latter are dropped. Patanjali thinks that such a state- 
ment is not necessary as it is a matter that may be learnt from every- 
day life. Says he: craft 3 RR 3 TH.? S 
c rc rere sswfrsmra: i crasir— 
sfq s i 2 * 



A rule is Anitya if the wordform to which it applies differs from what 
it was before another simultaneously applying rule took effect. This 
is another important maxim introduced by Patanjali. In the forma- 
tion of ‘nyavisata’, P. 6.4.71 which enjoins the augment ‘at’ and 
P. 3.1.77 which enjoins the Vikarana ‘sa’ apply simultaneously. If 

■ 27 ’ Aide the Mahabhasya on 3.2.6, 2.1.36, 2.2.29, 2.4.12 aad 5.4.16, 
g8_. See also Patanjali on P. 5.1.64 (Vol. II, p. 357). 
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Vikarana is added first to the root the augment would be prefixed to 
visa and not to vis, i.e., to that which ends with the Vikarana ; other- 
wise it would be added only to vis; hence P. 6.4. Ji is said to be 
Anitya. 

This Paribhasa enables Patanjali to regulate 29 the application of 
some Sutras and leads him to reject some Varttikas. Instances are 
found in the Mahabhasya on P.1.3. 60 (V.3), 2.4.85 (V.3), etc. 

Patanjali champions the latter and accounts for certain compounds . 

Katyayana says that the addition of ‘saha’ to P. 2.1.4^ um is 
to indicate that the term Samasa applies to a compound (a group of 
words) as a whole and not to individual parts thereof. According 
to him, in the absence of this word in this Sutra, the term Samasa 
would, like the term Vrddhi taught in P.1.1.1, apply to 

the individual parts of a compound. The Varttikakara thus champions 
(individual application) in his following Varttika 

on P. 2,1.4 : v 

♦ 0 

Patanjali explains : 

, r - , rm n . — » .... — - 

^ fPg^f ITT STOTTcT I ^TcT l 


Patanjali does not agree with Katyayana. He points out to the latter 
that in certain cases rules have also collective application, e.g. 

rmi; When it is ordered by a king that the Gargas 

shall be fined one hundred coins what is meant is that the total fine 
to be collected from all the Gargas must be one hundred and not 
that each Garga should be made to pay a fine of one hundred coins. 
The number of the coins is more important than the number of 
Gargas. An unimportant thing is repeated as many times as re- 
quired by the number of important things to which it is applied 
but not vice versa . 30 

¥Tcff^f | I 31 


29. In accordance with this Paribhasa. 

30. This Nyaya is well-known among Mhnamsakas, 

31. See also Patanjali on P, 1,1.x (V. 12). 
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After criticising Katyayana in this way Patanjali shows how a 
better purpose can be served by ‘saha’ in the Sutra. He splits the 
Sutra into two : ‘Saha’ and ‘Supa.’ The former, i.e. Saha, means that 
Sup is compounded with any word that is Samartha. This 32 covers 
all such compounds in which one member is not Sup (but is Samar- 
tha, i.e. connected in sense) and for which Panini has no rules to 
account for, e.g., ‘punarutsyuta’ ‘punarniskrta,’ etc. Patanjali thus 
extends the scope of the Samasas. 

The vastness of this subject makes it impossible to exhaust all 
its aspects within the compass of a paper like this. My chief 
intention here is rather to stress how by introducing several Nyayas 
and Paribhasas Patanjali frees the interpretation of the Astadhyayl 
from all its narrowness and liberalises and broad-bases it. Patanjali 
throws overboard a number of Varttikas 33 not by choice but from 
necessity. Patanjali is not attempting any cheap heterodoxy. His 
rejection of the Varttikas is incidental to the task he shoulders of widen- 
ing the Paninian interpretation, and is no part of any wanton rebellion 
against the achieved conclusions of the past. 

Katyayana’s differences with Panini and Patanjali’s differences 
with Katyayana are dictated by purely historical and academic 
reasons ; neither of them intends to carp at his predecessor or to in- 
dulge in craft-compliment. 

There is an appearance of opposition between Katyayana and 
Patanjali ; but it is only an appearance and the opposition is nothing 
more than a difference. Both Katyayana and Patanjali attempt to 
span the gulf between themselves and their predecessors, but in two 
different ways. Unlike Patafijali Katyayana never tries to do more 
than to enable Panini’s work to cover the changes which took place 
in the language after Panini’s and before his own time ; Katyayana 
never attains Patanjali’s width of gaze, never tries to make Panini 
explain the possible changes in what must have been to him the 
future of the language. Katyayana’s method is tentative and static; 
in broadening the scope of the Astadhyayl he emends and supple- 
ments it. Patanjali’s way is more organic. An addition or an emen- 
dation is with him only a last resort. He has recourse to it only if 
after exploring all the aspects of Panini’s meaning, he has found that 
a certain change is not provided for in Panini. Patanjali not only 
illumines the darkest corners of meaning in Panini and exploits the 


gg. See the Mahabhasya on this Sutra. 

33. See my paper ‘Katyayana’, Poona Orientalist, Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3, 
pp. 126 et seep 
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possibilities of his work to the maximum extent, but confers an un- 
assailable fixity on Panini’s authority by establishing his text under 
certain protective principles (mostly drawn from the text, i.e. the 
Astadhyayl itself) which are so comprehensive as to make Panini’s 
work include in itself the explanations for the changes in the past, 
present and future of the language. Patanjali has made Panini valid 
and active for all times and has put an irrevocable stop to the method 
of which Katyayana was very often guilty— of emending and supple- 
menting interminably. The charge of unwarranted critical rancour 
against Katyayana has often been laid at Patanjali’s doors. The- 
The justification for the rancour perhaps lies in the fact that it was 
dictated by an anxiety to make Panini’s text enlarged and safe. In 
all Sanskrit no author owes more to his commentator than Panini 
does to Patanjali. 



LOLIMBARAJA AND HIS WORKS 

A . By P. K. Code ■ 

- ' •. (continued from p. 333) : 

(3) RATNAKALA CARITRA 

Only two MSS. of the Ratnakala Caritra have been recorded by 
Aufrecht. The MS. in the India Office Library 18 is described as “a 
dramatic poem of 84 verses (mainly Prakrit) by Lolimbaraja.” This 
MS. is dated Samvat 1708 — A.D. 165]. The interlocutors in this 
dramatic poem are Lolimmaraja, Ratnakald a Sakhi, a budhif?), Dau- 
lata and Atmarama. Biihler records a Ms. 19 of the Ralnakala Caritra 
but he has included it in the works on Medicine. 


18. Vide, p. 1491 of Vol. VII of hid. Office Mss. Catalogue (1904) Ms. No. 
2079c. Verse x at the beginning refers to the author 

Verse 83 at the end also contains a reference to the poet 



The specimens of the Prakrit as recorded in the catalogue may be given 

here 

’TfiWT ( \ ) ^ wff 
dr fffofsr NTdr (2)1 

E?g EJg 30W #3 5JT| fgfctTO 

last verse 

*FE55T % ESffSff Wife 31Tl ( ? ) I ' 

3i^dr|d dtesrfi 

1351 % sfelfd ( 1 ) WEfMlf: [\CH\\” 

19. Sanskrit Mss. from Gnjrat etc., Fasc. IV, Bombay, 1873, p. 134. The 
MS. belonged to Nilakanfha Ranchod of .Ahmcdabad. 

56—8 
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.As the poem appears to have been composed in Marathi its 
author may have been a resident of Junnar. He may also be identical 

with the mcRr 20 referred to in the verses 96 and 97 which 

appear to me to be an interpolation substituted in the Harivilasa in 
place of the verses giving the genealogy of the patron of the author 
with some particulars, which yet remain to be identified. 

Lolimbaraja, the author of the Ratnakaldcaritra referred to above 
appears to be identical with Lolimbaraja about whom the following 
particulars are recorded in Marathi sources 

In the History of Marathi Literature called the Maharastra Sara- 
svata 11 by V. L. Bhave some account of poets of the “16th Century” is 
recorded. This account furnishes the following particulars about 
Lolimbaraja 

Lolimbaraja is known as the author of a commentary in Marathi 
on the 10th skandha of the Bhagavatapurdna. He was a resident of 
Junnar. 23 His surname was Joshi and his descendants are still living 
in Junnar province. He wrote a Sanskrit work on medicine called 
the Vaidyajivana. Many songs attributed to him are found in litera- 
ture and in some old MSS. He was a well-known saint being included 


So. The Vaidyajivana contains references to as follows 

“sf# ^ wsraft##” 1. 74. 

“srfq f 5 # 1. 79. 

“3# hi. 12. 

JJ$5 JRiTtST: etc. III. 43. 

The Commentator Harinatha (A.D. 1674) explains the name as 

(f°l- 3° of Ms. No. 913 of 1887-91). This explanation as also his 
explanation of as (fol. 4) is indicative of the fact that he (as early 

as A.D. 1674) was not aware of the biographical particulars about the Deccani 
Lolimbaraja. In verse 22 of Vaidyajivana a medical preparation is named 

after etc ). 

| Si. and Edition, Poona, 1919, Published by B.I.S. Mandal, pp. 167 ff. 
i r.liss,; Raghunatha in his Commentary on the Harivilasa calls tsjfSsi aS' resi- 
dent Junnaar ( ) I 
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among the saints like and Devadasa 23 also 

Refers to him. The account of his early life is very interesting. He 
was the son of Divakarabhatta . 24 In his younger days he was of a gay 

temperament and given to enjoyments. From a work called 

it appears that he married a beautiful young Muham- 
medan girl whom he named i He was extremely attached , 

to her. After her death his outlook on life changed. He then be- 
came a devotee of and after some penance came to be. 

23. Bhave quotes the following reference to Lolimbaraja in Devadasa's 
work ' *• . 


vimn I l#rr Sf'jfj 5T% u” 

. . Mr. Bhave mentions two Marathi authors of the name §3^^ one of 

these two was the pupil of saint Ramadasa while the other was 
(MaK. Sarasvata , p. 385). 

24. In the Colophons of Mss. of Vaidyajivana Lolimbaraja is called 
I This parentage is supported by the following verse towards the close 
of Vilasa V of the Vaidyajivana (Ms, No. 1093. of 1886-92, folio 33“):— 


z^Cw- aifenfcir tiftroi 

TOtTflT fcf drfewpjSf: vtfq: |R8||” 


The following editions of the Vaidyajivana have been published :~(i) 
Bombay, 1874; (2) Edition with Dipika of Sukhananda and Bhdsyanivrtti of 
Mihiracandra (Sanskrit and Hindi, Venkateshwar Press, Bombay 1920). 

25. Mr. Bhave quotes the following verses from (p. 169)— 

qStfri srmrf' i 

tr% q^t' U 

‘jfiftqifRUl’ ^ I . - 

dt §r 1 wrf&RFn wl n” ' - • 

26, Raghunatha in hjs Commentary on the Harivilasa refers to this goddess 
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very much respected by the people. His work “Vaidyajivana” was 
composed in Saka 1555 (=A.D. 1633). — Mr. Bhave then describes a 
MS. of Vaidyajivana with him as follows 

All the verses in this MS 27 are in Marathi. The work is narrated 

to his beloved. The work ends with the line 

tsratnrc 1 

One ^f*^^T 5 t 28 is often mentioned in this work. Can we surmise 
if was the name of the author himself ? 

Lolimbaraja is referred to by many authors. i 

(4) Camatkaracintamani 

The Bikaner MS. of this work has been described by Rajendralal 
Mitra. 29 He describes it as a work “on practice of medicine. By 
Lolimbaraja, Son of Divakara Pandita”. The parentage of the author 


and our author’s devotion to her as follows H WRRlt 

(v. 4 at beginning of MS. No. 182 of 1902-07). 

The Vaidyajivana refers to g^pji? in verse 2 at the beginning as follows 

1 

*Et 

t KTRT m\” 

Vide p. 433 of Pangarkar’s History of Marathi Literature , II (1935). 
is situated to the north of Nasik. The image of the goddess at this 
place is 12 ft. high, with 18 arms. 

27. So far we know only the Sanskrit work Vaidyajivana . The Marathi 
Vaidyajivana referred to by Mr. Bhave may be a Marathi translation of the 

Sanskrit original by the author himself or by the Commentator of 

the Harivildsa who mentions as his 7$$ in this Harivildsatikd 

while Mr. Bhave informs us that the Marathi Vaidyajivana contains numerous 
references to one 1 

28. Raghunatha in his Commentary on the Harivildsa refers to one 

as his guru (see MS. No. 182 of 1902-07). 

29. Catal of Bikaner MSS., Calcutta, 1880, p. 635. 
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given in the Colophon 30 of this MS. is identical with that given in the 
MS. of the Vaidyajwana 31 . Burnell 32 describes a MS. of the Camatkdra- 
cintamani, but he does not say anything about the authorship of the 
work, perhaps owing to the incomplete nature of the MS. 

( 5 ) Vaidyavatamsa 

Burnell 33 describes a MS. of this work and states that it is a work 
by Lolimbaraja. He does not say anything about the parentage of 
this author. 

The above work described by Burnell is identical with the work 34 


30. This Colophon reads as follows 


stm enra: if 

The name “arg g l fes m iH ” gben in the above Colophon is exactly identical 
with u c5iss!5tf53J^(j3[” in the following line of the (I.Q. MS.):— 

“sj'TOR: jjfrf 3TPTT 

31. In verse 3 of Vaidyajlvana, Lolimbaraja refers to as follows 

m $4 nm u^u” 

32. Tanjore MSS. Part I, London, 1879.—"^ rather absurd work on the 
cure of diseases, beginning with fever and coughs by some pedant whose name 
is not given/' “Wants end ; recent/' 

33. Ibid, p. 67 Vaidyavatamsa, brief description of the properties of 
articles of food, commencing with fruits and ending with meats and preparations 

of milk by Lolimbaraja” Begins:— . 

$fefS 5 § 3 <IT 5 ft I 

“Recent. The abstract in red is mostly in Maliratta.” 

According to ditf&snCR referred to by Br. Bhave Lolimbaraja 

was given the title ^fqqjiRTTl ( ?,ff 7 TcRT!f qtaal ). Compare this 

statement with the above line from Vaidyavatamsa viz. ‘ t $fqf« 5 gSci‘RT cSife- 

stlaacsKrstf I 

34. The MS. begins a V y'- ■ a,),:) 

Isiras fe?# 1 
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Vaidyavatamsa at the B. O. R. Institute, viz. No. 601 of 1899. 
1915. This MS. is dated Saka 1724 = A.D. 1802. The work contains 
155 stanzas in all, out of which 7 are devoted to the description and 
properties of the tobacco plant These stanzas bear num- 

bers 56 to 62 and are followed by the statement that they have been 
taken from some other work 35 . 

The name of the work has, however, not been indicated in the 
MS. These verses appear to me to be an interpolation for the reason 

that the description of the plant as found recorded in them 

pre-supposes the plantation 30 of tobacco in India about which no defi- 


^ 1*5 glwqlf 1 - 

The MS. ends 

/ ^ fS » 

cJbK&rhw ftfe? 

tw tirar mMii 

jjfafei JFSWpflR 1 stf&FCra: UIVaII 

51 % m JF^ffWRc( v ” I 

35. Vide folio 7 of MS. No. 601 of 1899-1915— 

^ #1^ ii^yn 

# cRrftre i ■■ 

36. Vide article 6n tobacco in Hobson-Jobson, 1903, p. 925. About A. D. 
1604-05.— “In Bijapur I had found some tobacco. Never having seen the like' 
in India I brought some with me and prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 
....... .His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying himself after receiving my presents 

....... .his eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its appurtenances : he ex- 
pressed great surprise and examined the tobacco etc.” In the beginning the 
tobacco was imported into India and was considered an article of curiosity. 
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nite evidence for the period 1600 to 1625 A.D. or so has been avail- 
able, though references to its importation into India have been record- 
ed. Asad Beg (died 1626) on a mission from Akbar to Bijapur about 
A.D. 1603 saw tobacco for the fust time. In A.D. 1617 Emperor 
Jahangir forbade its use as it had very bad effect on the health of many 
people. In 1660 Tavernier speaks of its growing in large quantities 
hear Barhanpur. 37 The third MS. of the Vaidyavatamsa as recorded 
in the Ujjain MSS 38 Catalogue is incomplete. 

(6) Vaidyajivana 

I am not aware of the authority on which Mr. Bhave 39 made his 
statement that the Vaidyajivana was composed in A.D. 1633 (saka 
1555). Prof. Velankar states that Biihler 40 records a MS. of the Vaidya- 
jivana which is dated Saihvat 1664 (=A.D. 1608). If this date of MS. 
is correct it conflicts with the above date of composition of the Vaidya- 
jivana given by Mr. Bhave, viz. A.D. 1633 41 . Harinatha’s commen- 
tary 42 on the Vaidyajivana was composed in Samvat i730=A.D. 1674. 
We may, therefore, safely put about A.D. 1650 as one terminus to 
the date of Lolimbaraja. 

Though MSS of all the commentaries on the Vaidyajivana are not 
available to me for examination, I may record here the following 
dates gathered from the MSS of the work in the Govt. MSS Library 
at the B. O. R. Institute. 


A gold tobacco-box was presented by the King of Siam in A.D. 1622 to Mr. 
Richard Fursland, “the President of the English nation” at Jaccatra (vide p. 
297 of the Journal of the Siam Society, August, 1938). . 

37. Vide p. 165 of Bombay Gazetteer (Khandesh), Vol. XII. ~ 

38. List of Ujjain MSS., 1936, p. 50. ! • 

39. Mahardstra Sarasvata, p. 170. ' ; : , y 

40. Gujarat MSS., Fasc. IV, (1873) p. 241. * 

41. Cf. Bodleian MSS. Cata. by Winternitz and Keith, Vol. II, Oxford 1905, 

p. 112— MS. No. 1092 (1) of f gpffiq , “The date is uncertain ; A.D. 1633 accord- 
ing to Sinh Jee but a MS. of 1608 appears to exist. Jolly, Medicin , p. 2.” The 
text of Vaidyajivana with Harinatha’s Commentary was printed at Benares in 
1868. 

42. See Velankar’s Cata. of BBRAS. MSS., Vol. I, 1925, p. 68-MS. No. 
199.— The Chronogram for the date of composition of the Commentary is 

Samvat 1730. The MS. was copied at Akbarabad in 

Samvat i884=A.D., 1828. 
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Manuscript 

No. 

Collection 

Saihvat 

Saka 

; A.D. 

Vaidyajivana (=V J) 

374 

1882-83 

1848 

*«** 

1792 

VJ with Comm, of Rudrabhatta 

463 

1895-98 

1927 


1871 

VJ with Harinatha’s Comm. 

462 

— Do — 

1920 


1864 

-Do- 

913 

1887-91 

1890 

1755 

1834 

VJ with Rudrabhatta’s Comm. 

353 

1 879-80 

1843 

CM)** 

1787 

VJ with Harinatha’s Comm. 

635 

1895-1902 

1868 1 

*»•* 

1812 

VJ with Rudrabhatta’s Comm. 

178 

A 1882-83 

1822 

1687 

1766 


It will be seen from the above table that the oldest dated MS of 
the VJ at the B. O. R. Institute is dated A.D. 1766, but this date of 
MS. is of no use in our chronology of Lolimbaraja’s works. In the 
Catalogue of Ujjain MSS. a MS 43 of the VJ with Rudrabhatta’s Com- 
mentary dated Saka 1728 (=A.D. 1806) has been recorded. 

Kielhorn 44 records two dated MSS. of the VJ ; one is dated 
Saihvat i8io=A.D. 1754 while the other of the commentary of Jnana- 
deva or Damodara. is dated Saihvat i 6G9=A.D. 1613. If this date 
of a MS. of VJ, viz. A.D. 1613 is correct it supports the date A.D. 1608 
of a MS. of the text of the VJ, recorded by Buhler. The cumulative 
effect of these two dates would enable us to push back the date of 
Lolimbaraja before A.D. i6oo 4S . This conclusion based on the actual 
dates of MSS. makes it impossible for me to believe in the accuracy 
of the statement of Mr. Pangarkar that Lolimbaraja flourished between 
A.D. 1578 and 1648. 

The evidence recorded so far about Lolimbaraja’s works leads ine 
to divide it in two sections : (1) Evidence about Lolimbaraja, the author 
of the poem Harivilasa and (2) Evidence about Lolimbaraja, the 


43. Cata. of Ujjain MSS., 1936, p, 50. 

44. C, P. MSS., Nagpur, 1874, p. 221 —MS. No. 74 tgdfaf} —Samvat 

1810 and MS. 75— of Jiianadeva or Damodara— Sarhvat 1669. 

45. Mr. Pangarkar (in his History of Marathi Literature, Vol. II, (1935) 
pp. 603-4) repeats the date of composition of Vaidyajivana viz. Saka 1555 
(—A.D. 1633) given by Mr. Bhave. He further states that Lolimbaraja’s Chro- 
nology lies between Saka 1500 and Saka 1570 i.e. Between A.D. 1578 to 1648 a 
period of about 60 years. According to Mr. Pangarkar Ratnakala was the 
daughter of the Yavana Subhedar of Junnar. 
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author of Vaidyajivana and other works. The details of this evidence 
may be best represented as follows 


Lolimbaraja L Lolimbaraja II. 


(i) Author of Harivildsakdvya 
HK .). 

(g) Composed HK in A.D. 1583. 
The verse recording the Chronogram 
for this date is found in two MSS. 
of the HK, one of them being copi- 
ed in A.D. 1622. 

(3) In the HK the author refers 
to him, only as 

in the concluding verse of every 
Sarga in which he also states that he 
composed the poem HK by order 

of king 

(4) MSS. of II K are dated as fol- 
lows 

A.D. 1622— No. 204 of 1879-80 
A.D. 1624-- No. 78 of 1871-72. 

(5) Except the name Lolimbaraja 
the HK gives no information about 
the author. Verses 96 and 97 refer- 

ing to the poet as are 

spurious. 

(6) Verses 96 and 97 at the end of 
the printed edition of the HK are 
spurious as they are not found in 
any of the 8 MSS. of the HK exa- 
mined by me. On the contrary the 
verses recording the genealogy of the 
patron of our author are supported 
by the following MSS. 

(1) Ms. referred to in No. 468 of 
1884-87. 

(ii) No. 377 of 1884-87 which 
records the date of composition, 

viz. A.D. 1583. 

(iii) MS. referred to by the Editor 
of the Kavyamala Edition of the 
HK in the footnote at the end 
of the poem. 

(iv) Tanjore MS. No. 3858 contains 

the verse etc.*’ 


(1) Author of the following works 

(i) Vaidyajivana— V J. 

(ii) Vaidydvatamsa—VT . 

(iii) Camatkaracmtdmani—CC 

(iv) R atnakaldcarita—R C and 
other Marathi works. 

(2) The following Chronology of the 
MSS. of this author is available 

A.D. 1608-MS. of VJ. 

A.D. 1613-MS. of V /-Comm, of 
Damodara. 

A.D. 1651-MS. of RC (ID. MS.) 
A.D . 1 674— Harinatha composed 
Comm, on VJ. 

A.D. 1766— MS. of Rudrabhatta’s 
Comm, on VJ. 

(3) The parentage of this author is 
given in the CC . as 

(see Colophon) and in the V J (in 
the text and in the Colophons). 

(4) No reference to the patron king 
is found in the works VJ, VT, CC, 
RC. This omission stands in vivid 
contrast with the name of king Hari 
referred to many times in the HK 
of Lolimbaraja I. 

(5) Ratnakala, supposed to be the 

wife of this author is referred to in 
the RC which bears her name in the 
VJ in which she is adressed by 
name in some verses and in the Ma- 
rathi work BWfFl, bi which 

our author is called 

In the VT the author calls him- 
self as als0 

(v. 155)* 

(6) The reference to the place 

is found in verse 2 of VJ (this 
may be the ^>21 t0 ^ nort k of 
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(7) There is no evidence in the HK 
to prove that its author belonged to 
the Maharastra. On the contrary, 
the patron king of this author hailed 

from a place called This 

kings genealogy is as follows 

( m. ) son 

(patron of the author of the HK). 
This line belonged to 
which is called a fgsjps. 


Nasik). This author belonged to 
the Maharastra. The Commentator 
Harinatha (A.D. 1674) having no 

knowledge of the hill near 

Nasik wrongly explains the expression 

“armrest” as “m m' 

wi ( foL 4 of Ms - 9*3 °f 

1887-31). Rudrabhatta explains the 
expression as TO*' etc.” 

(fob 3 of MS. No. 463 of 1895-98). 


1 hope the evidence recorded in this paper about Lolimbaraja 
and his works will enable scholars 40 to clarify some of the issues raised 
in this study but which still require more evidence to enable us to 
arrive at definite decisions. I have tried to put together whatever in- 
formation I could get from the sources so far available to me with a 
view to help a more detailed examination of the several works of Lolim- 
baraja than what I have been able to carry out in the preparation of 
this tentative study. 


46. Since this paper was drafted Dr. V. Raghavan of the Cataiogus Catalo 
gorum office, Madras University, has sent to me the information recorded by 
his office regarding Lolimbaraja and his works. Some of this information may 
be recorded here 

(1) Edition of Harivilasa-Kavya (Pandit II.)— Here the editor makes Lo- 
limbaraja a contemporary of Bhoja. 

(2) There are numerous MSS. of the Harivilasa, in none of which we 

I find the chronogram (=:A.D. 1583) found in the B.O.R. Institute—^ 

MSS. 

(3) In the Vaidyajlvana Lolimba describes himself as proficient in Vaidya- 

. ka, Kavya and Music. No MS. of a music work of Lolimba has yet 

been found. 

(4) In the South Indian MSS. of the Vaidyajlvana (Trien. Cata. No. 2221, 
2371, 2844 (a) the work is called u Sadvaidyajivana. 

(5) In Madras MS. No. 2371 referred to above the colophon says that 
Lolimba was the son of king of Munja of Vidarbha. 

(6) Rudrabhatta, the Commentator on the Vaidyajlvana , was the son of 
' . Koneribhatta, who was doctor to one Khan Khan and Rudra himself 

wrote under Mlrkhdn . If the identity of these two Khanas is proved 
we may have some external datum for Lolimba’s date limits.— I am 
thankful to Dr. Raghavan for the information sent by him. 



KANISKA’S ERA 


By Prabodh Chandra Sengupta 

The eras used in the KharosthI inscriptions are still a matter for 
controversy. Dr. Sten -Konow in his celebrated edition of them in 
the Corpus Inscriptiomim Indicarum, Vol. II. pp. lxxxii—lxxxiii, has 
collected together 36 instances of dates from these inscriptions and 
has divided them into two groups, A and B. The dates used in group 
A belong to an earlier era, while those in group B use the era or the 
regnal years of Kaniska. In this note we propose to ascertain the 
era used in this second group B. Of the dates in this latter group 
only those which are found in nos. 26 and 35 give us some clue as to 
the era used, viz., 

sG.Zeda : Sam 1 1 Asadhasa masasa di 20 U ttaraphagune isaksunami 
marodasa marjhakasa Kaniskhasa rajami. 

35. Unci : Sam 61 Cetrasa mahasa divase athami di 8 ise ksunami 
Purvdsddhe . 

These instances state that in the eleventh year of King Kaniska 
on the 20th day of lunar Asadha, the moon was conjoined with the 
naksatra Uttaraphalguni, and that in the year 61 of Kaniska, the 
moon’s naksatra was Purudsadha, on the 8th day of Caitra. From 
some examples of date in the KharosthI inscriptions Dr. Konow has 
come to the conclusion that “the full-moon day must be the first ( day of 
the month,” the chief example being that the first day of Vaisakha 
was taken as the full-moon clay of Vaisakha (Samvatsare tisatime 103 
Vesdkhasa divase prathamime di atra punapakse— no. 10, group A of 
Konow’s list). Here there is no room for a difference of opinion with 
Dr. Konow. But I have to say that this system of reckoning the full- 
moon ending lunar months is not Indian, it may be Greek or it may 
be Babylonian. The month that is called Vaisakha in this inscrip- 
tion would be called the full-moon ending lunar Jyaistha according to 
the Indian reckoning. In the Mahabhdrata also we have, “the full- 
moon near the Maghas is about to come and the month of Magha is 
also drawing to its close. 1 ” . ■ 

Now accepting the reckoning of the full-moon ending months as 
stated in the inscriptions, the meaning is clear that the day that 

1. MBh. Asvamedha, ch. 85, 8. jfrsft ^ fffe: t) 
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is spoken of as the 20th of Asadha is the 5th day of new-moon ending 
Sravana, and the 8th day of Caitra is the 8th day of the dark half of 
Caitra. Hence we have the dates as 

(i) Year 11, month Sravana, 5th day, Uttaraphalgunl. d 

(ii) Year 61, month Caitra, 23rd day, Purvasadha. 

Dr. Fleet is of opinion that the well-known Saka era and the 
Kaniska era, are but one and the same era. Now the years 11 and 61 
of the Saka era are similar to the years 1925 and 1937 A.D. of our 
times in respect of luni-solar-stellar aspects, and — 

(a) In 1925 A.D. on July 26, the moon’s naksatra was Uttara- 

phalgunl. 

(b) In 193 7 A.D. on April 4, the moon’s naksatra was 

;■ Purvasadha. 

But the 4th April, 1937 A.D. is shown in modern Hindu Calen- 
dars as the 8th day of the dark half of Phalguna. It may be observed, 
however, that the Vedic standard month of Magha, came in the year 
1935 from February 3 to March 5, and that no intercalary month 
would be reckoned in those days of pre-scientific Hindu astronomy 
within the next 2 j years from February 3, 1935, as was done in the 
present day Hindu calendars from September 16 to October 15, in 
the year 1936 A.D. Hence the lunar month that was called lunar 
Phalguna in the modern calendar for 1937, was called the month of 
Caitra according to this old reckoning. Hence from a purely astro- 
nomical standpoint, Kaniska’s era and the well-known Saka era may 
be identified with each other. But this Saka era started from 78 A.D. 
is perhaps to be associated with the death of a Saka King as Brahma- 
gupta says— {W'SC) 2 ”“The Kali years were 

3179 (elapsed) at the death of the Saka King.” Again Brahmagupta 
calls the years of the Saka era as “the years of the Saka Kings” (50f3r 

f T P H Ti^ i.e., when 550 years of the 

Saka Kings had elapsed). Hence the regnal years of King Kaniska 
may not be the same as the years of the Saka era as used by the Hindu 
astronomers. It seems likely that the Saka era was started with the 
death of the predecessor of Kaniska whose real accession to the throne 
came in the year 78 A.D., while his regnal years were reckoned from 
the year of his coronation. On this hypothesis Kaniska’s regnal years 
or his era was started at a very short interval from 78 A.D. 


?. B. Sphutasiddfranta, i, 36. 


3. Ibid., xxiv, 7. 
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In the Paitamaha Siddhanta as summarised by Varahamihira in 
his Pancasiddhantika , the epoch used is the year 2 of the Saka Kings 

rnsrfemi 

“Deduct 2 from the year of the Saka Kings, divide the result by 
5 : of the remaining years find the ahargana from the beginning of 
the light half of Magha starting from the sunrise of that day.” 

We can now readily show that we may take the regnal years 
of Kaniska to have been started from this year 2 of the Saka Kings. 

On this hypothesis, we have, 

the year 2 of Saka Kings=8o A.D., 
the year 11 of Kaniska=f)i A.D. 

The year 91 A.D. is similar to the 1927 A.D. of our time; for 
the no. of years elapsed=ri836 and 1 836 =i6oX 1 1 + 1 9X4- Hence 
the 20th day of Asadha of the inscription is similar to Tuesday, the 
2nd. August, 1927 A.D. 

Again the year 61 of Kaniska=i4i A.D. and the year in our time 
similar to 141 A.D. is readily seen to be 1999 A.D., and that the date 
of the inscription corresponds to Tuesday, the 11th April, 1939 A.D. 

Now the interval between 1939 A.D. and 1927 A.D. — 12 years, 
whereas between the year 11 and the year 61 of Kaniska the interval 
is 50 years. Now as 50— 19X2-]- 12, the moon’s phases near to the 
fixed stars which repeat in 50 years also do repeat in 12 years. It is 
quite consistent to take King Kaniska’s regnal years to have been 
reckoned from the year 2 of the Saka Kings. 

It now remains (i) to determine how and when the year of the 
Saka Kings teas taken to begin initially, (ii) why the lunar months 
were reckoned from the full-moon day itself and (iii) to verify by back 
calculation, the dates mentioned of the years 11 and 61 of Kaniska. 

With regard to the first point, we know that in Vedic times the 
year was taken to begin from the winter solstice day or from the day 
following ; in the Vedanga period also, the year was begun from the 
winter solstice day. As the time when the Saka era came to be 
reckoned was before that of Aryabhata I (499 A.D.), we may reasonably 
assume that originally the Saka year also was begun from the winter 
solstice day. 

We assume further that the winter solstice day was correctly de- 
termined 5 years before the Saka year 2 or 80 A.D. The number of 


4. Pancasiddhantika. , xii, 2. 
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tropical years between 75 A.D. and 1900 A. D. =1825, which comprise 
666576 days nearly. On applying these days backward to Dec. 22, 
1899 A.D., we arrive at the date Dec. 24, 74 A.D., on which at G. M. 


Noon- 

Mean Sun=27o° 56'2i"-u 
„ Moon=isi 15 31-75 
Lunar Perigee— 231 39 49 •94- 
Sun’s Apogee=6g 58 35-32 
Sun’s Eccentricity=o ■ o 1 747 1 9 1 


Hence on Dec. 22 ,74 A.D. 
at G. M. N. 

Mean Sun— 268° 58' 4" -45 
Mean M 0011=9 4 54 21-69 
L. Perigee=23i 26 27-83 
Appt. 81111=269° 38' 

Appt. Moon=9i° 44' nearly 


Thus on Dec. 22, 74 A.D., the full-moon happened about 4 hours 
before G. M. N., and the sun reached the winter solstice in about 7 hrs. 

This elucidates the points (i) & (ii) viz. that the Saka year was ini- 
tially taken to begin from the winter solstice day and why the months 
were reckoned from the full-moon day itself. In 75 A.D. the mean 
longitude of Pollux was 86 0 gi' nearly ; the moon at opposition on Dec. 
22nd, 74 A.D., had the longitude at about 89°28', i.e. about 3 0 ahead 
of the star Pollux , and the day was that of the full-moon of Pausa, and 
similar in our times to that which happened on Jan. 15, 1930. 

The actual starting of the era of Kaniska may have taken place 
on our hypothesis from the full-moon day of Dec. 26 of 79 A.D. as the 
first day of lunar Pausa. This agrees with the statement of the inscrip- 
tion that the Vaisakha masa had the first day on the day of the full- 
moon near the Visakhas. 

Having thus shown why the era of Kaniska may be taken to have 
been started from the 26th December, 79 A.D., we now turn to deter- 
mine the date for Sam 11, Asadha masa, di 20, Uttaraphalgunl. Evi- 
dently the date was similar to Aug 2, 1927 A.D. , and between these 
years the interval was 1836 years, which comprise 670611 days nearly. 
We apply these days backward to Aug. 2, 1927 A.D. and arrive at the 
date July 8, 91 A.D. and on July 8, 91 A.D. at G.M.N. 


Mean Sun=i04°i4' 5o"-20, 
Mean Moon=i46°4i' 3-00, 
Lunar Per igee= 1 84 0 3 7J5 • 67 , 
Sun’s Apogee=7o°i5' 34-87, 
§un’s Eccentricity= • 0 1 7466. 


Hence— 

Appt. Sun=io3°7' 

Appt. Moon=i42°36' 

and the “junction star” U. Phal- 

gum=i44°46' 
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Again 19 days before this date, i.e. on June 19, 91 A.D. at G. 
M. N.- 

Mean Sun=85°3ih i"‘93 j Hence 'J 

Mean Moon=256°i9 54"- 53 Apparent 81x11=85° o' 

Lunar P er igee= 1 8 2 0 3 o'y " • 64 Apparent Moon=26i°i2' 

Thus the full-moon happened about 8 hrs. later, and this was the 
first day of the month. Hence the 8th of July, 91 A.D. was the 20th 
day of Asadha, and it has been made clear that the moon on this 
day got conjoined with p Leonis or uttaraphalguni in the evening. 
The date of the inscriptions was thus July 8, 91 A.D. 

Next as to the year 61 of Kaniska=Saka year 63=141 A.D., the 
moon on the 8th day of the dark half of Caitra was conjoined with the 
naksatra Purvdsadhd. The day in question was similar to April 11, 
1939 A.D. of our time. The number of years between 141 A.D. and 
1939 AD. was 1798, and in 1798 sidereal years there are 656731 days. 
These days applied backward to April 11, 1939 A.D. lead us to the 
date 

March 17, 141 A.D., on which at G. M. N., 

Mean 81111=353 "44' 43 *"oo Hence— ; 

Mean Moon=258°i5' r-"i2 Appt Sun=355°4i' 

Lunar Perigee=46°46' 56-"97 Appt Moon=254°i4 and 1 

Sun’s Apogee=7i°6' 27 ’"69 P. Asadha=248°43' 

Sun’s Eccentricity=-oi7447 (8 Sagittarii) 

Here the conjunction of the moon with 0 Sagittarii on this day was 
estimated in the previous night. The day in question was of the 
7th tithi according to the siddhdntas and the day of the last quarter 
was the day following ; but this day was the 8th day of the month. 
For on the 10th March, 141 A.D. at G. M. N. ; 

Mean Sun= 54 6” 5 o' 44 -> Hence the full-moon had 

Mean Moon 166 o 55 9a happened about 3 hrs. earlier. 

Lunar Perigee=46°o / 9‘"5o 

This was the full-moon day and the ist day of Caitra ; hence 
the 17th March was the 8th day of the month. 

Thus we see that the hypothesis that the era of King Kaniska 
was started from December 25 of 79 A.D. or from the year 2 of the 
iSakzt era satisfies all the conditions that arise from the dates given in 
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the Kharosthi inscriptions, group B of Dr. Konow. The present in- 
vestigation shows that the Saka emperor Kaniska lived at the begin- 
ning of the Saka era, a view which I hope, would be endorsed by all 
right minded historians and it would not go against Dr. Fleet. When 
this solution of the problem is possible we need not try to find others 
leading to other dates for the beginning of Kaniska’s regnal years. 

Dr. Van Wijk, the astronomical assistant to Dr. Konow, has tried 
to show that the era of Kaniska was started from 128 A.D. and would 
identify the regnal year 11 of Kaniska with 139 A.D. 

He based his calculation on the modern Suryasiddhanta, which 
cannot be dated earlier than 499 A.D. Without examining his calcula- 
tions we can say that his findings are vitiated for the following reasons 

(a) The Caitrasuklddi reckoning of the year as found in the modern 
Suryasiddhanta cannot be applicable to the early years of Saka era 
and Kaniska’s regnal years which were prior to 499 A.D. 

(b) The word “day of the month” means simply a day and is not to 
be confounded with a tithi as used in the modern Suryasiddhanta. 

(c) The word “naksatra” mentioned in these inscriptions meant very 
probably “star clusters” and not 27th part of the ecliptic. 

(d) He has further used the Indian full-moon ending months and 
not the full-moon ending months as used in the Kharosthi Inscrip- 
tions. His identifying the year 11 of Kaniska with 139 A.D. would 
thus make the 20th day of Asadha cori'espond with July 18, 1942 of 
our own time— the day of the 5th tithi of the new-moon ending lunar 
Asadha. 

For these l'easons I have used the most accurate and up-to-date 
equations for finding the Sun and moon’s mean elements instead of 
following the Suryasiddhanta. The luni-solar periods used in this 
investigation are also most accurate and deduced from the constants 
as given by Newcomb and Brown. It has been shown that the days 
of the months are also “days” and not tithis and naksatras mean “star- 
clusters” and not equal divisions of the ecliptic. I have taken the data 
from the inscriptions as actually observed astronomical events. 


LATIN AND SANSKRIT* 


By Batakrishna Ghosh 

Of all the Indo-European languages of Europe Latin is most like Sanskrit, 
—both in internal structure and in external history. Both of them are synth^ 
tic par excellence, and have retained in this respect one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the original Indo-European which the other dialects have gra- 
dually given up. In Latin too, as in Sanskrit, thought appears in a condensed 
form which the man spoken to must analyse in mind ; cf. regebamus “we were 
ruling”, monebar “I was being advised”, etc. Latin sentences too are crisp and 
curt ; cf. factum, non fabula “fact, not fable”, oderint dum metuant “they may 
hate me if they would only fear me”, etc. Caesar’s “veni, vidi, vici”, though 
affected no doubt, was altogether in conformity with the spirit of the Latin 
language. 

Like Sanskrit, Latin has been the cultural language of a continent for nearly 
two thousand years, and of all the other Indo-European languages only Latin 
can be compared with Sanskrit in the number of derived daughter dialects^ 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese and Roumanian are the five modem Euro- 
pean literary languages directly derived from vulgar forms of Latin, and but 
for the repeated invasions of England by the Germanic tribes English too would 
have been to-day a Romance language like French or Italian. 

The literature of this language, from which so many literary languages 
are derived, consisted however at the beginning only of translations and adapta- 
tions of Greek works. The first poet who wrote in Latin was the Greek Livius 
Andronicus (literary activity from 240 to 207 R.C.), and Plautus (died about 184 
B.C.), the chief Latin pre-classical poet who wrote in what is supposed to have 
been the spoken dialect of the common people of Rome, calls himself both a 
poet and a translator, Terence, a younger contemporary of Plautus, wrote six 
comedies which are chaster and more truly Attic than the dramas of Plautus* 
The victory of Greek influence upon Latin literature was assured for all time to 
come through the labours of Ennius (in Rome from 204 to 169 B.C.), who ini- 
tiated the sons of the Roman patricians to the higher poetry and literature 
of Greece, and he it was who gave the Romans the hexameter. It was Ennius 


^Students who might care to read this paper ate expected to have first read my 
"Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit" (LIS.). 

58~io 
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again, more a Greek in spirit than a Roman, who wrote the first prose work 
in Latin. 

Thus under the guidance of Greek tutors Latin literature began to grow, 
and under the protecting wings of the Roman eagle it blossomed and flowered 
all over the Roman empire. The empire went to pieces in the fifth century, 
but the literature with its vehicle the Latin language continued to be a world 
power for a thousand years longer. Like classical Sanskrit in India, Latin 
in Europe in the Dark and Middle Ages was the only language of international 
civilisation and culture. But it more ancl more identified itself with the Chris- 
tian Church, and therefore was frowned upon by the leaders of the pagan 
renaissance. Liberal minds in Europe learned to hate it when the Church 
began its policy of religious persecution, and it was finally superseded by 
modern European languages after the great French Revolution which divorced 
religion from culture. $ 

Judged by the highest standards of human civilisation, the Romans, except- 
ing in architecture, cannot be sakl to have been great creators of values. But 
they taught the world how to retain and turn to account the values created 
and frittered away by the restless Greeks. The Romans did not discover inde- 
pendently any great system of philosophy that may be said to have become 
part of the common heritage of human civilisation. But to a large portion of 
Europe they gave centuries of peace. Thus they unconsciously taught man- 
kind a lesson which we have not yet been able to assimilate,— that peace is 
desirable and that it is possible to organise peace. Roman imperialism how- 
ever has been eagerly imitated with varying success by every European power 
to the present day. In the field of ethics an inordinate veneration for law 
was the chief characteristic of the Romans of the best type imbued with the 
teachings of Stoic philosophers. Ancl it is not without reason that Roman law 
has been accepted as the basis of jurisprudence in all the European countries. 
But this can be hardly called lucky, for the Romans mistook order for justice, 
just as in art they mistook symmetry for beauty. It is ancient Rome at work 
when in India, for instance, we hear to-day so often of law and order but never 
of law and justice. « V 

Latin is only one of the various Indo-European and non-Indo-European 
languages of ancient Italy, and it is due to political accidents and nothing more 
that Latin has triumphed over all of them. To understand the position of 
Latin, therefore, it is necessary to take account of these other languages. More- 
over, as Latin and the other ancient Indo-European dialects of Italy share with 
the Celtic languages a number of striking linguistic innovations (see LIS., p. 26) 
the history of Latin should begin really with the hypothetical age of Italo* 
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Celtic unity. But of this age we know nothing. We shall have to content 
ourselves therefore with noting down the linguistic innovations common to 
Italic and Celtic.— For the earliest period of Latin our chief source is the in- 
scriptions, but they are neither so abundant nor so old as the dialectical in- 
scriptions of Greece. Latin literature too is late compared with that of Greece, 
Iran and India. Inscriptions in other dialects of Italy are still later if Etrus- 
can is left out of consideration. The Etruscan inscriptions however, of which 
there are thousands, may be very old, but they have not yet been deciphered. 

The ancient Indo-European dialects of Italy fall* into two groups, namely 
Latin-Faliscian and Oscan-Umbrian. The former comprises Latin with its 
local variations in the different towns of Latium and Faliscian spoken in the 
south-eastern part of Etruria. Faliscian inscriptions clearly prove that it 
differed but slightly from Latin. The Oscan-Umbrian group is so named from 
its two most important dialects, but it includes also the dialects of the minor 
tribes of central Italy which are sometimes called Sabellian. Of the Sabellian 
dialects Paelignian closely resembles Oscan, but Volscian (known only from one 
inscription of four lines) resembles Umbrian more than Oscan. 

Oscan was by no means a mere local patois : Ennius boasted of having three 
Souls because he could speak Greek, Oscan and Latin. That it was the language 
of the Samnites is clear from the indications of Latin authors. Livy, for ins- 
tance, says that during one of the Samnite wars the Roman consul sent out spies 
\vho knew the Oscan language. It would seem that the Oscans were a branch 
of the Samnites speaking essentially the same language. There are over two 
hundred Oscan inscriptions.— Umbrian is known chiefly from the Iguviman 
Tables (first century R. C.) containing between four and five thousand words. 

Regarded from the view-point of Italic vocalism Umbrian and Oscan may 
•be said to represent the two extremes with Latin in the centre. Oscan has re- 
tained the Indo-European diphthongs with a fidelity rivalled only by Greek* 
'but Umbrian has gone further even than Latin in levelling them down. In 
"other respects however Oscan-Umbrian is sharply distinguished from Latin- 
Faliscian. Indo-European labio-velars, for example, appear as labials in Oscan- 
Umbrian, but in Latin-Falistian as qu ( g)u . Thus Lat. quod : O. pud : U, 
fur-e (in Umbrian intervocalic d became r, pronounced rs); Lat. quid : O, 
pid : U. pir-e ; Lat. quanta : U. pantan.~~l,-'E. g w appears in Latin as v or 
‘(after n) gu, but in Oscan-Umbrian as b. Thus Lat. venio : O. kum-benedi 
'U. benust : I.-E. *g w em< Skt. gam-; Lat. vivus : O. bivus : I.-E. *g w el9%os : Skt 
"fivak ; Lat. unguen ; U. amen omben : I.-E. *ang w < Skt andkti . Lat. bos 
(<T.-E. *g w du$*: Skt. gauh ) is clearly a loan-word from some Oscan-Umbrian 
dialect. -I.-E, g h has developed into various sounds in Latin (see below), but in 
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Oscan-Umbrian we find only f corresponding to it ; thus from I.-E. # e%eg'h» 
we have Umbrian vufetes : Lat. voveo : Gr. eukhomai : Skt. vdghdt . 

The chief distinguishing feature of Oscan-Umbrian is doubtless this iabia- 
lisaiton of Indo-European labio-velars, but these dialects differ from Latin also 
on many other points which it is necessary to briefly consider in this connec- 
tion 1 t 

1. Extensive syncope of short vowels in non-initial syllables; thus O. 
hurz : Lat. hortus , U. Ikuvins : Lat. Iguvinus , etc. 

2. Assimilation of nd to nn ; thus O. upsannam : Lat. operandam , U. 
pihaner (for *pihanner): Lat. piandi . 

3. Retention of s before nasals and liquids, where it is lost in Latin. 
Thus O. fisnam : Lat. fanum, O. kersnu : U. sesna : Lat. cena. 

4. Retention of a in medial syllables, where it is weakened to e or i in 
Latin. Thus O. Anterstatai : Lat. *Interstitae ; U. antakres : Lat. integris . 

5. Representation of original bh and dh by f, not only initially as in 
Latin, but also medially, where Latin has b or d. Thus O. tfei : U. tefe ; 
Lat. tibi ; O. mefiu : Lat. media : Skt. tnddhya ; U. rufru : Lat. rubros : Skt. 
rudhird- 

6. Change of final a, which in Latin is shortened, in the direction of 0. 
Thus O. molto : U. mutu muta : Lat. multa. 

7. Change of H to ftf, and of pt to ft (which in Umbrian further changes 
to ht). Thus O. uhtavis : Lat. octavius , U. r elite : Lat. recte, O. serif tas: U, 
screhto : Lat. script 

8. Change of ns to /, though under different conditions, in Oscan and 
Umbrian. Thus O. uittiuf ' < ^*oitions : Lat. usus ; U. a cc. pi. ea/ <f*£ans: 
Lat. eas (but O. viass). 

- 9. In nominal flexion Oscan-Umbrian is more conservative than Latin. 

In the first declension (a-stems) the gen. sg. has the ending -as, which can be 
seen in Latin only in frozen phrases like pater familias ; the nom. pi. of a- stems 
shows the historical ending -as in Oscan-Umbrian, but in Latin the correspond* 
xng ending -ae is an innovation. In the second declension (o-stems) the gem 
sg. of Oscan-Umbrian has borrowed the ending - eis from i-stems, but in Latin 
.we find the ending -t ; the dat. sg. has the ending -oi which can be perceived 
in Latin only in the word Numasioi occurring in the oldest extant Latin in- 
scription of the Praenestine brooch (600 B.C.); the nom. pi. has in Oscan- 
Umbrian the original noun-ending - os for both nouns and pronouns, while 
Latin has >? which is the pronominal ending; the gen. pi. has in Oscan- 


V See gpek, A Grammar of Qsoan and Umbrian t pp.£7ff* 
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Umbrian the original ending -om (Lat. -um) in place of Lat. - drum which is 
borrowed from pronominal flexion. In the third declension the nom. pL of 
consonant-stems and z-stems are kept distinct in Oscan-Umbrian, but not in 
Latin. 

10 . Differences in verbal system are numerous and striking. Oscan-Um- 
brian pres, infin. act. ends in -om,, but that of Latin in -se ; thus O. ezum : 
U. erom : Lat. esse. The characteristic Oscan-Umbrian /-perfect is lacking in 
Latin, while the Latin vi- and 5 -perfects are lacking in Oscan-Umbrian. In 
the third person sing, and third person pi. there is in Oscan-Umbrian a differ- 
ence between primary endings (4, - nt ) and secondary endings ( -d, ns); Latin 
shows ~d in some of the earliest inscriptions, but nothing corresponding to 
-ns. The third person sing, and pi. of the passive have in Oscan-Umbrian the 
endings -ter and -r which are unknown in Latin (cf. O. vincter but Lat. vin- 
citur, U. femr but Lat. feratur). 

Oscan and Umbrian have agreed to differ from Latin on these and other 
points, but there are points on which they do not agree among themselves. 
Original diphthongs are preserved intact in all positions in Oscan, but in 
Umbrian they are monophthongised in all positions. Thus Lat. aut : O. aut : 
U. ote ; Lat. prae : O. prai : U. pre ; the dat.-abl. pi. ending - ois is retained 
in its original form in Oscan, but it is -es in Umbrian and -is in Latin. Inter- 
vocalic s is sonorised in Oscan, but in Latin and Umbrian it changes further 
into r (rhotacism!); thus the genitive plural ending of d-stems is -arum in 
Latin and Umbrian, but - azum in Oscan (both from I.-E. *-asom. Before 
palatal vowels, k is assibilated in Umbrian (so also in late Latin) but not in 
Oscan ; thus U. fagia : O. fakiiad : Lat facial. Gutturals are liquefied into 
i before t in Umbrian ; thus U. aitu : O. actud : Lat. agiid. The change of 
intervocalic d to rs (r in Umbrian alphabet) is another distinguishing feature 
of Umbrian ; thus U. peri : Lat. pede. Even more remarkable is the change 
in Umbrian of original final -ns to -/, for which Oscan has -ss ; thus U. eaf 
(<^*ea?is ■*> Lat. eas) but O. viass (<^*vians Lat. vias). Most important 
of all, Umbrian alone of the Italic dialects has retained the I.-E. pronominal 
formans -sm-; thus U. pusme esmei corresponding to Skt. kdsmai dsmai . 

It will be clear from the foregoing that “the differences between Oscan- 
Umbrian and Latin are considerable. They are far greater, for example, than 
those between the Greek dialects.” 2 And moreover, these differences are of pre- 
Italic— Italo-Celtic— antiquity. We know that Italic and Celtic are a pair of 
twins among the Indo-European family of dialects, characterised by a number 
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of common linguistic innovations (LIS., p. 26). What is however quite asto- 
nishing in this connection is the fact that these innovations are distributed 
among the Italic dialects in the same manner as among the Celtic dialects, 3 — to 
the result that some peculiarities of Latin, though unknown in Oscan-Umbrian, 
may be discovered in one group of Celtic languages, while sdme peculiarities of 
Oscan-Umbrian, though unknown in Latin, may be the distinguishing feature 
of another Celtic group. It would thus seem that the specific characterisation 
of Latin and Oscan-Umbrian had taken place, in part at least, already in the 
Italo-Celtic period, long before any Italic speech was spoken in Italy. Let us 
consider here some of these strangely distributed Italo-Celtic innovations. 

In the use of medial and passive verbal forms in -r Latin goes with Gaelic 
in so far as only these two languages share the deponential flexion in -r; thus 
Lab sequor : O. Ir. sechur , Lat. sequimur : O Ir. sechimmir \ Lat. sequontur : O. 
Ir. sechitir , etc. On the other hand only Oscan-Umbrian and Britannic know 
the passivic third person singular in bare -r without the preceding 4; thus 
U. ferar (against Lat. feratur) and O. sakrafir are paralleled by Cymric celir, 
etc. The 6-future is shared in common by Latin and Irish, while in Oscan- 
Umbrain we find an 5-future ; in Britannic the present is used in future sense. 
The syllabic nasal appears in Latin and Irish before consonants as en ; thus 
Lat. centum : Ir. cet(<^*ce?it : L-E. *Jcint6m) ; in Oscan-Umbrian and Britan- 
nic however it has developed into an in initial position (cf. on the one hand 
U. antakre$z=zLdX. integris O. amprufid=: Lat. improbe , and on the other the 
Cymric prohibitive particle an- <T.~E. *n-). The disagreement between Latin 
and Oscan-Umbrian observed in the treatment of Indo-European labio-velars 
(see above) is paralleled by similar disagreement among the Celtic dialects ; 
Just as Lat. qn appears as p in Oscan-Umbrian, so does Gaelic q (later c) appear 
as p in Britannic; thus O. Ir. maqqi (later maci) : Cym. map . 

How these differences and agreements—both equally striking— between 
Italic and Celtic are to be explained we do not know. It seems as though 
Latin and Gaelic had somehow got mixed up even before primitive Italic 
and primitive Celtic were characterised as homogeneous groups ! Regarding 
Oscan-Umbrian and Britannic however it is necessary to remember that though 
their relation is as intimate as can be, yet common linguistic innovations in 
the strictest sense are wanting. It has to be assumed at any rate, that primi- 


B. Celtic dialectology will be fully discussed in the chapter on Celtic languages. For 
-our present purpose it will be sufficient to note that apart from Gallic they are divided 
' to two groups, viz. ft} Britannic consisting of Cymric (Welsh), Cornish., and Breton 
(Armorican) , and (2) Gaelic consisting of Irish Gaelic, Scotch Gaelic, and Manse; 
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live Latin and primitive Oscan-Umbrian had been distinctly characterised even 
before the speakers of these hypothetical dialects reached Italy. 

Before we begin our analysis of the Latin language it will be necessary to 
consider yet another factor of vital importance without which the Latin language 
and Roman civilisation would have been much different from what they have 
been. It is the influence of the non-Indo-European Etruscan language . 4 To 
survive— let us hope, as the fittest-Latin had to destroy not only her compeers, 
the other Indo-European dialects of Italy such as Oscan and Umbrian, but also 
Etruscan, which was the language of the highly developed pre-Indo-European 
civilisation of Italy. There are thousands of Etruscan inscriptions, but instead 
of decipherment we have as yet mostly very learned hypotheses. But an Etrus- 
can period of Italian history, just at the threshold of the historical period, is 
now accepted by all authorities. Roman history begins in fact with the 
Etruscans settled between the Po and the Tiber and the Greeks in the south. 
Cramped between these two civilised peoples the rude Latins must have at 
first led a miserable life in the middle. But their opportunity came when 
the Etruscans were crushed by the inrushing Celtic hordes, who in ggo 
B.C. under Brennus were within an ace of capturing Rome. Being a commer- 
cial people the Etruscans could not offer any stout resistence to the Celts or 
the Romans. Modern research on the whole supports the tradition recorded 
by Herodotos that this mysterious people was originally at home in Asia Minor. 
Kretschmer, for instance, has accepted the identity of the Etruscans with the 
Tyrrhenians well known in ancient history. According to this authority , 5 the 
form Tursano- (>>Tyrrheno-) was changed to Tursco by the Umbrians in whose 
language the suffix -co was very productive, and this Tursco further became 
Tascom (modern Tuscany ). 

The Etruscans were to the Latins what the Pelasgoi were to the Greeks-, 
and it has been suggested that the Pelasgoi and the Etruscans might have been 
the same people. Even granting the impossibility of proving the identity of 
two unknown entities, it remains nevertheless a striking fact that words marked 
by the sound-group -nth, which was certainly a distinguishing feature of the 
place-names of Asia-Minor, did occur both in Pelasgian and Etruscan. The 
god of Love engraved on an Etruscan mirror bears the inscription aminth . This 
proves incidentally that Lat. amo “I love’’, for which no satisfactory parallel 
can be found in any Indo-European language, was a word borrowed from the 
was Lat. pulcher “beautiful”, of which the unusual aspiration 

4. The present stand of Etruscology has been described by Eva Fiesel, ’‘Die Fors- 
ehung der indogermanischen Sprachen”, Band 5, Eieferung 4 ; 1931. 

5. Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, Sprache, p. 107. 
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would otherwise remain unexplained. 0 Schulze has proved in a monumental 
work that Latin proper names are largely of Etruscan origin : in fact the name 
of the Eternal City is an Etruscan word. Ancient Roman authors frankly 
admitted that many words of cultural import were taken into Latin from 
Etruscan, e.g. histrio “actor”, idas “middle of the month”, balteum “girdle”, 
atrium “hall, house,” persona “mask,” etc. The Etruscan suffix -enna has 
been attached to the Latin word levis in levenna . 

But the Etruscans did not only bequeath their own culture to the Latins. 
In the earlier period the Greek culture too was transmitted to the Latins by 
the Etruscans. That the Romans in reproducing Greek words in Latin often 
used tenuis for media is generally supposed to be due to the fact that the words 
concerned, before reaching the Latins, had passed through the hands of the 
Etruscans, in whose language no distinction was made between tenuis and 
media (both being usually indicated by the sign for the tenuis); thus Lat. 
sportazzzG r. spurida , Lat. Catamitus (cf. Etr. Gaimite)= Gr. Ganumtdes . The 
Etruscans in fact possessed only one series of occlusives which corresponded 
neither to the tenues nor to the mediae of Greek and Latin. In the case of 
gutturals the Etruscans seem to have distinguished between labio-velar, velar 
and palatal like the primitive Indo-Europeans ! In any case, they used three 
different Greek signs to indicate the guttural tenuis before vowels of three 
different timbres, e.g. KA, CE-CI, QQ-QU. In imitation of the Etruscans, the 
early Romans too, who had received their alphabet from the Greeks through 
the Etruscans, began to write KA CE QU, though however there is nothing 
to show that the quality of the guttural tenuis actually varied in early Latin 
according to the following vowel. Now, of these three guttural-signs, K is 
derived from Greek Kappa and Q from Greek Koppa, but C from Greek Gam- 
ma 1 This is again due to the agency of the Etruscans, who apparently could 
not distinguish between tenuis and media. The original value of G is retained 
in early inscriptions (e.g. EGOr^cgo ) and some frozen abbreviations such as 
G—Gaius, GN .z=zGnaens. When the sign C became completely monopolised 
by the guttural tenuis in Latin, the Romans invented the new sign G (a modi- 
fied form of C) to indicate the corresponding media. 

Thus arose gradually the imposing structure of the Latin language— the 
dialect of Rome which at an early date had become the common speech of 
the whole of Latium. Classical authors like Cicero and Caesar invested it 
with sepulchral dignity but could not still its throbbing life. Behind its 


6, Prof. Sommer however does not consider this aspiration to he sufficient proof of 
the Etruscan origin of pulcher* 
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frozen facade the Latin language grew and changed, and in our own day has 
blossomed forth into the literary and artistic languages o£ Italy, France and. 
Spain besides various minor dialects. These Romance languages are not de- 
rived from the elegant literary dialect of Cicero, but from the living language 
called Vulgar Latin which was much different in many ways. Though tire 
high-brow literati would not admit the change, the diphthongs in the living 
language were early levelled to monophthongs : Caeciliiis Cecilius , auri- 

cula oricula , etc. It is Interesting to note in this connection that the 
literary snobs of Rome, to emphasise their superior and distinctive culture, 
went even so far as to diphthongise the monophthongs in the Greek loan-words 
they were so fond of ; thus Gr. skene became scaena in their hands, and Gr. 
skeptron became scaeptrum . 

It has to be admitted that classical Latin, like classical Sanskrit, was an 
artificial dialect spoken by none but cherished by all. This is borne out by 
authentic Latin inscriptions of the classical age which reveal a bewildering 
confusion in orthography, phonology and grammar. In an inscription of 122 
B.C., for instance, we find side by side arvorsario and advorsarium , avorsum 
and aversum, quai and quae, and the four forms Us, slis, litis and leitis of one 
and the same word. Ten years later we find in another inscription side by 
side the forms oina and unum, ions and ins, poplicus and publicus, etc. The 
stately and homogeneous Latin that we find in classical texts is in fact largely 
the result of propaganda by the Roman government in favour of particular 
forms to the exclusion of others. It is recorded in history that the Censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus put an end to the confusion between s and r in 
intervocalic position by means of a state ordinance. In this work of standard- 
ising the Latin language the Roman government received material help from 
poets and publicists. The poet Ennius, for instance, is said to have started 
the practice of reduplicating consonants in Latin orthography in proper cases, 
and to the scholarly freed slave Carvilius goes the credit of introducing the 
new sign G into the Latin alphabet. The grammatical endings too were by 
no means uniform before official standardisation. Final -m and -5 were so 
reduced in pronunciation under certain circumstances that in the oldest in- 
scriptions we find them often altogether dropped ; thus Cornelio=Comelios , 
oino=unum , duonoro=bonorum, etc. This ungrammatical suppression of 
the ending however became a permanent feature of the language in the words 
non <^ noenum, nihil <y nihilum and animadvert 0 animum adverio , 

Final vowels of dissyllabic words were as a rule syncoped in spoken language 
as Is clear from, Flautinian prosody; and in nec neque, ac atque, neu 
<* neve we see that the new form originated through the syncope of final - e 
59 — 11 
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even succeeded in wringing recognition from orthodox grammarians. The 
medial i in calidus aridas aviclus was dropped in the living dialect, but the 
literary language recognised this vowel-drop only in the case of valde vali- 
dus. In this "way, through the combined efforts of the state and the literati, 
a standardised Latin language came into existence, which however was culti- 
vated only by the smart set of the city and was therefore devoid of natural 
vitality. The living Latin was the language spoken by the artless rustics, never 
without sharp dialectical variations, and therefore a meet mother of the 
Romance languages. 

The Plautinian dialect may be called archaic vulgar Latin, and as such 
it may claim closer relation with the Romance languages than the immaculate 
Latin of Cicero. It is highly significant that some peculiarities of the Romance 
languages can be traced back to the Plautinian dialect but not to classical 

Latin. The French articles le la les, for instance, cannot be derived directly 

from Me ilia Mos of classical Latin with accent on the first syllable; they 

presuppose Latin forms with accent on the last syllable (Me Md Mos) the 

existance of which is revealed only by Plautinian prosody. In French vingt 
trente quarante etc. (from Lat. viginti triginta quadraginta) the syllable -gi- 
has been evidently dropped— which therefore could not have been accented, 
though according to the law of penultimate accent (see below) in Latin, pre- 
cisely this gi should have been the accent-syllable in these words. This anomaly 
is again explained by Plautinian prosody which shows that in the spoken 
language the corresponding Latin words were accented viginti triginta quadra - 
ginta . 

Latin grammarians have described the chief characteristics of vulgar speech 
under four heads, viz. absonum , agreste , inconditum and peregrinum . Abso- 
num covers everything that was considered vulgar in a general sense by people 
of refinement, a typical example being testa (“pot”) in the sense of “head”: 
it is significant that French tete “head” is derived from this testa and not 
from caput. Agreste means “provincial” in the sarcastic sense, and signifies 
the rusticity implied in the levelling of diphthongs, etc. By the term Incon- 
ditum, were meant grammatical irregularities in general, from which 
however even the state edicts were not free. The term Peregrinum was used 
by Roman grammarians to deprecate the vulgar practice of introducing foreign 
(chiefly Greek) words into Latin. But the extent to which spoken Latin was 
flooded by Greek loan-words can be guessed only from a careful study of the 
Romance languages. Thus French parole is derived from Gr. parabolt which 
seemingly had ousted the Latin equivalents in common speech ; cf. also Italian 
eera “face” from Gr. kdra, Spanish cada “every” from Gr. kata, etc. 
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Having thus dealt with the external influences which in various ways 
influenced its course of development, we shall now discuss the special laws of 
Latin which were chiefly responsible for the characterisation of this language 
as a particular dialect of the Indo-European family. The most important of 
these laws are perhaps those about Latin accent. 

Original Indo-European accent was predominantly musical and free to 
choose its place on any syllable in the word as we find in Vedic Sanskrit. But 
already in prehistoric Latin the accent became predominantly expiratory and 
tame to stand always on the first syllable . This is clearly proved by the weak- 
ening of the vowel in non-initial syllables ; thus ago but exigo ex-ago , 

cano but cecini <^*cecanai. Similar weakening may be observed also in early 
Greek loan-words ; Gr. Katane, for instance, at first became *Gatana in the 
mouth of the Romans and then became Gatina . 

This prehistoric Latin accent was again violently disturbed in the histori- 
cal period by the law of penultima which may be formulated as follows : every 
stressed word has the main accent on the penultima if it is long (by nature 
or position ), and on the ante penultima if the penultima is short . German and 
French scholars are sharply divided in two national camps over the exact na- 
ture of this historical Latin accent. For this disagreement the Latin gramma- 
rians themselves are partly responsible. The older Latin grammarians declared 
the historical Latin accent to be musical, and this view has been on the whole 
accepted by the French scholars. But the older Latin grammarians were so 
much under Greek influence that it is not at all improbable that even when 
writing about their own language they were thinking of Greek, in which, it 
is true, the accent w r as predominantly musical. Later Latin grammarians how- 
ever, who had to a large extent emancipated themselves from the tutelage of 
Greek masters, have clearly stated that the historical accent was expiratory. 
This view has been accepted by practically all the German scholars and ela- 
borately justified by Professor Sommer , 7 even though the comparatively good 
state in which the Indo-European vowels have been preserved in Latin may 
indeed seem to lend support to the opposite view. 

Latin vowels were so vitally affected by the prehistoric shift of accent to 
the first syllable that without a careful consideration of its chief effects it is 
quite impossible to form any clear idea about the laws of the Latin language. 
Its primary effect was to retain almost' unchanged the vowel of the first syllable. 
But its secondary result, which we shall now discuss, was the weakening of 


7, Handbuch der Lateinisclien Lant- tmd Formenlelire, 2nd ed„ § 72. Stolz-Leumann 
in Lat'einische Grannnatik, 5th ed., § I€S, have not taken any side in this controversy* * ' 
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vowels of middle syllables in various ways. The vowel i, for instance, changed 
to e before r s ; thus cinis but cineris. Before labials however it seems to 
have become an intermediate vowel between i and u appearing in both these 
forms; hence uitnperd <y # uitipard , and inscriptional Lusiimacus besides Lush 
macus . Similarly the vowel u too assumed an intermediate quality in middle 
Syllables ; thus inclutus and inclitus from *enclutos . The vowel a appears 
as e in middle syllables before consonant-groups; thus acceptus from *dd~cap- 
tos, confectus from *cdnfactos . This e, the weakened form of a, further be- 
comes i if the following consonant-group begins with n or 73 (thus confringo 
from *confrango, attingo from *attango) > but it becomes u before Z-j-consonant 
(thus tnsulsus from *ensalsos 9 conculco from *concalco).— The e of the middle 
syllable, be it the result of the weakening of a or an original e, changes into 
i before a single consonant; thus cecidi <^*cecedei <^*cecadai from cado, 
abigo <^dbago from ago, reddidl <^*red-dedai from dedi, obsideo <^*obsedeo 
from seded . This weakening of e into i however was hindered by an imme- 
diately preceding i (cf. gen. sg. parietis abietis from paries abies) or immediately 
following vowels (cf. aureus , adedj moned) or r (cf. peperi <^*peparai from 
parid , camera camara Gr. kamara). It should be noted further that this 

weak e of the middle syllable developed into u (through o) before guttural 
l ; thus Gr. spatale * spdteld *spdtola spatula , Gr. Sikelos *Sice- 

los *■> *Sicolos Siculus . That this modification of the e of the middle syl- 

lable did not take place before palatal l is proved by the form Sicilia of the 
same place-name. Before labials the post-tonic e of middle syllables seems to 
have developed into u> indicated sometimes by u and sometimes by i ; thus 
*6ccapo *dccepd *6cciipd occupd , * recaper 6 *r deeper d *rdciipe“ 

rd recipero . It is for this reason that we have both optumus and optimus 

-temo- <^* -tinmo-.—The vowel o normally becomes i in middle syllable, 
e.g. cupiditds <<*cupidotdts ; but after i it appears as e, e.g. pietas <^*piotdts ; 
before guttural l it becomes u as in sedulo <^*se dolod , epistula <^*epistola 
Gr. epistole; 

The diphthongs in middle syllables were reduced much more than the 
monophthongs as the result of the shift of accent to the first syllable in pre- 
historic Latin. Thus incido < ^*incaido from caedt 3, diffido <^*disfeido 
from *feido = Gr. peitho. If oi too, like ai and ei, had become % in middle 
syllable is not clear ; examples like communis commoinis would suggest that 
in middle syllables post-tonic oi behaved in the same manner as initial tonic oh 
Unaccented eu and ou too of middle syllables seem to have developed in the 
same manner as the initial accented eu ou (see below); but medial au, unlike 
the accented aw of the first syllable, has been reduced (through ou) ..to' 'fi/thu?. 
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excuse <y # excaiisso from causa, conclude <" # conclaudo from claudo, etc. 

It will be clear from the above survey that vowels of middle syllables were 
mostly weakened as the result of the pre-historic accent-shift. Its effect on 
the vowels of final syllables however was different : if uncovered, they were 
mostly dropped ; thus Lat. et tot quot : Skt. citi tdti kdti (but cf. Lat. pede 
patre : Gr. podi patrl; here the final i has been weakened but not dropped). 
The final -u of Skt. maksu has been dropped in Lat. mov,— Short vowels of 
final covered syllables have on the whole developed like the short vowels of 
middle syllables. 

As the long monophthongs of middle syllables are retained unchanged, it may 
be expected that they would be spared drastic modifications also in final syllables. 
This is however true only of the period when the weakening of short vowels 
was taking place. Later however, i.e. just before the beginning of Latin litera- 
ture, long vowels in final syllables were vitally affected by the Law of Iambus- 
shortening which may be formulated as follows : if in a sequence of syllables 
of iambic rhythm the accent (word-accent or verse-ictus) lies on the short, or 
follows immediately after the iambus, the iambus becomes pyrrhichic. That 
is to say, — and become — — and w w ^ respectively. There is a long 

controversy and a vast literature on the various aspects of this Law of Iambus- 
shortening. Nor is it formulated in the same manner by all the authorities. 
But its importance for the language will be apparent, for instance, from the 
fact that due to it the second syllable of every dissyllabic word of Latin is 
expected to be short if it begins with a light syllable. But there are numerous 
exceptions to this rule. Like the ungrammatical lengthening of final vowels 
in the Vedic language (see LIS., pp. 66-67), the iambus-shortening of Latin 
is essentially a phenomenon of the spoken— and therefore affected— speech. 
Thus in the imperative verb-form put a “estimate !” the length of the final 
vowel has been retained against the law ; but it is shortened when the same 
word is used adverbially, thus pitta “ for example”. In paradigm, this law 
is very often set at naught by the force of analogy; thus from vir “man” we 
have in gen. sg. • vin, clat. sg. vir o, acc. pi. viros — all against the law, on the 
analogy of corresponding flexional forms of non-iambic words such as hortus , 
animus etc. On the other hand, iambus-shortening influenced the final of 
.non-iambic words ; thus the short final of terra re gin a etc. is at least partly due 
to the analogical influence of forms like iugd <p*iug(i (Skt. yugd) in which 
the. shortening of the final vowel is regular. In the first person singular, 
.Plautus still uses the older forms fero void besides later ones fero void on which 
.the effect of this law of iambus-shortening is unmistakable. On; the whole ft 
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may be said that isolated words were most exposed to the influence of this law. 

Diphthongs in final syllables undergo the same weakening as in middle 
syllables, ^-diphthongs (through e ) thus becoming i. Through iambus-shorten- 
ing this resultant long vowel may however appear as short ; thus L-E. *mebh(e)i- 
(Skt. mahy-am)^ prim. Ital. *mehei Old Lat. mihei (z -mihi)^ nifhh 
No fitting example of an triphthong in final syllable can be found, for in 
initial and middle syllables too it is weakened to u as in the final syllable. 
The diphthong an, it is true, does not become u in all non-final syllables, but 
then there is no sure example of final -an in Latin, and so it is impossible to 
decide if there was any difference in the behaviour of this diphthong in final 
and non-final syllables. 

We have described at some length the direct and indirect effects of the 
first accent-shift in prehistoric Latin, for it is by far the greatest single factor 
in determining the internal history of Latin vowels of non-initial syllables, 
and also in lending a distinctive character to Latin vocalism. But we must 
not forget the second Latin accent-shift to the penultima (mentioned above) 
which took place within the historical period. Its effect on Latin vowels was 
however quite insignificant in comparison with that of the first accent-shift. 
That is chiefly because the vowels amenable to weakening by the second shift 
had been already weakened almost to the farthest limit through the first accent- 
shift. The only tolerably certain mutative effect of the historical accent on 
Latin vowels is to be found in the changes involved in lav are pavere out of 
*lov&re *povere (so Stolz— Leumann, § 77). It is not without substantial 
reason, therefore, that the French scholars (also Niedermann) declare this 
historical accent on the penultima to have been predominantly musical, for 
only a musical accent— the accent of the Vedic language for instance-leaves 
more or less undisturbed the quantity of the neighbouring vowels. 

From the above survey of the effects of the prehistoric initial stress accent 
of Latin it will be quite dear that normal Latin representatives of Indo- 
European vowels are to be sought (though not always found) in the first 
syllable. That the normal representatives are not always found in initial 
syllables is chiefly due to the attraction of the vowels of second syllables 
(regressive assimilation) which is an important factor of Latin phono- 
logy ; cf. siliqua sceliqua , cinis <^*ceni$, bonus duenos, homo hemo 
etc. (Sommer, pp. 112-115).— We are now sufficiently forewarned to be able 
to understand the history of Indo-European vowels in Latin. 

L-E. a has been normally retained unchanged in the first syllable; cf. 
Lat. ago : Gr. ago : Skt. djami, Lat. ager : Gr. agros : Skt. ajrah, etc. So also 
.L-E* d ; cf. mater ; Doric mdter ; Skt, The two Indo-European normal 
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vowels e o, along with their long forms e 6, have also been retained; cf. 
Lat. est : Gr. esti: Skt. dsti, Lat. rex : Skt. raj-, Lat. poiis : Gr. posis : Skt. 
pdtih , Lat. notus (^gnotus): Gr. gnoJos : Skt. -Also the extreme vowels 

i a, along with i it, have been normally retained in Latin ; cf. Lat. vidua : 
Goth, tviduwd : Skt. vidhdvd , Lat. ovis : Gr. o(v)is : Skt. dv'ih, Lat. tugum ; Gr. 
zugon : Skt. yugdm, Lat. ruber : Gr. eruthros : Skt. rudhirdh, Lat. fumus r Gr. 
thumos : Skt. dhumdh . 

Of the short i-diphthongs, ai was retained in the first syllable till the end 
of the third century B.C. as inscriptional forms like aide (=.aedem : Gr. aithd : 
Skt. edhah ) clearly prove. Later however it became ae ; cf. Lat. caecus : 
Goth, haihs , Lat. haedus : Goth, gaits.— Also for ei, diphthongal pronunciation 
till 186 B.C. is guaranteed by forms like deivos (Skt. devdh) in inscriptions 
in whch i is not represented by ei. About 150 B.C., however, this diphthong 
had become a long i in pronunciation— to the result that ei now began to be 
written also for old and genuine i (inverse writing !). The intermediate 
stage between ei and % was e (closed e) which remained unchanged if u followed 
immediately ; hence deivos at first became *devos , But as u before o is drop- 
ped in Latin excepting in absolute initial (Sommer, § 94.2), this *devos further 
became *de os. At this stage here intervened the rhythmic law “vocal is ante 
vocalem corripitur” (LIS., p. 67), according to which every long vowel when 
confronted by another vowel is shortened (Sommer, § 84. 2.). Thus 
became deus— The diphthong oi is retained in early inscriptions in forms like 
oino (acc. sg.) “one” : Gr. oine . About the middle of the second century B.C. 
it became u in pronunciation, but oi as well as the intermediate form oe (except- 
ing after initial labial) continued to be used as graphic archaisms (Sommer, 
§ 63). Thus oinos became oenus— whence tthe classical form unus. After ini- 
tial u and between l and labial or qu however oi developed into i {over ei, 
e) ; thus Lat. vicus : Gr. (v)olkos : Skt. vesdh, Lat. vidi : Gr. (v)oida: Skt. veda, 
Lat. limns : O. H. G. leimo from Hoirrios ; cf. also the unreduplicating perfect 
form liqui from I.-E. m (le)loik w a (Gr. leloipa, Skt. rireca). In half a dozen 
words the intermediate grade oe has been retained in Latin after an initial labial 
(poena, foedus etc.) if in, the second syllable there is no i (cf. punire : poena). 
It is possible that this oe was artificially maintained in Latin orthography on the 
analogy of ae beside ai (Stolz-Leumann, § 58). 

Of the short u-diphthongs, au has been retained in initial syllable, e.g. Lat. 
auged : Gr. atixd : Skt. 6jah.-l.-E, eu became ou in primitive Italic (see inscrip- 
tional ab-doucit) and then u in Latin ; thus Lat. diico “I lead”. ; Goth, tiuha. 
Between l and Latin labial however the primitive Italic ou (<^ eu) became 
oi, which further changed into ei £> J ; thus Lat. liber “free” <^J *louher: 
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Gr. eleutheros. Lat. eu, as in sen nen neuter, is always of secondary origin 
(Sommer, § 65). I.-E. on may be seen unchanged in Old Lat. loucom : Skt. 

lokah . Later however it became ii, thus Lat. dun is : SktJrdnih. 

I.-E. long diphthongs have coincided with short ones in Latin and need not 
be discussed separately. But it is necessary to say a few words about the represen- 
tation of Indo-European sonant nasals and liquids. I.-E. n and n appear normally 
as en and nd respectively in Latin ; thus I.-E. *tn 4 o-s : Lat. tentus : Skt. tat ah : 
Gr. tatos and I.-E. *gMo-s : Lat. gnat us (class.n^us) : Skt. jdtdh . Similarly 
I.-E. M has normally developed into em (assimilated to en before dentals) as in 
Bat. centum venturn : Skt. satam gat am from I.-E. *kmtdm *g WJ mtdm. But 
there is no sure example of I.-E. m in Latin. I.-E. r and f normally appear as 
or and rd ; thus I.-E. *rtos Kgrnom : Lat. ortus grdn um : Skt. rtdh jirnirri . 
Similarly I.-E. I and / normally appear as ol and Id in Latin ; thus I.-E, * mldu~ 
(Skt. mrduh) became *moldu(is), then mollis in Latin, and I.-E. *u 7 na (Skt. 
Urn a) became in Latin *vldna then land. . 

The normal representation of Indo-European vowels in Latin -as described 
above would however seem to be very abnormal from the stand-point of Latin, 
for due to various disturbing influences even in the initial syllable the normal 
representatives undergo disconcerting modifications. Some at least of these 
disturbing influences and their effects therefore have now to be discussed. 

Before antevocalic r <" % <" s the vowel i becomes e ; thus I.-E. *si-so y 
*sizd y sero . Before dentals -ri-y -r-y -er-; thus I.-E. *tris (=zSkt. trih)y 
*trs y *ters y * terry ter.— The same r out of s changes an immediately 
preceding u to 0— as in Lat. foret prim. Ital. *fused. That in Lat. minis 
( ; Skt. snusd) the u of the first syllable remains unchanged is due to the influ- 
ence of the u of the second. Between l and labial, u became the middle 
vowel it, expressed sometimes by i and sometimes by u ; thus Lat. libet lubet : 
Skt. lubhyati . 

The changes of e are multifarious. It becomes i before the guttural nasal ; 
thus I.-E. *penlc w ey Lat. qulnque (assimilation of p of the first syllable to 
the qu of the second and secondary protraction of i): Skt. panca. This nar- 
rowing of e to i takes place also before the secondary n (written g) derived 
from g before n ; ' thus lignum (pronounced linnum) from lego “I collect”, 
and dignus (pronounced din n us) “worthy” from *degnos <gy*decnos. The 
same narrowing of e to i may be observed also before mb, as, for instance, 
-in Lat. limbus << *lembhos : Skt. Idmbhate. I.-E. sue- before consonant be- 
comes *$uo- y *50-; thus I.-E. *suesor (Skt. svdsa) became soror in Latin, and 
I.-E. *$udkuro$ (Skt. svdsurah) became Lat. socrus . I.-E. *pek w d (Skt. pdcatij 
at first became *queqiw through assimilation in Latin, and then further 
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changed to coquo “I cook”. Before guttural l (i.e. I before o, u, a), e became 
o ; thus I.-E. *$ a elo (Skt. cdrati) became cold “I cultivate”; on the analogy of 
cold then in second and third person sg. colis colit (instead of *quelis *quelit), 
much as Skt. pdcdmi (instead of *pdkdmi) after pdcasi pdcatu I.-E. -eu- be- 
came -on- already in primitive Italic ; thus I.-E. *neuo$ : Gr ne(v)os : Skt. 
ndvah : Lat. novus . It should be remembered therefore that Lat. eu, as in 
brevis levis, is always ,of secondary origin. 

I.-E. o changed to u before the n of -nc- and - ngu thus I.-E. *onkos 
"hook”: Gr. onkos : Skt. ankdh : Lat. uncus, I.-E. *ong w i$ : Skt. ctfijih : Lat. 
unguis. This change may be observed in some cases also before m; thus I.-E, 
*omeso$ "shoulder” (Skt. arhsdh): Lat. iimerus . Before consonant o became 
u as in sulcus “furrow”=Gr. holkos. After v however, o in this position re- 
mained unchanged till the end of the Republic ; thus volnus (Skt. vrandm ?)— 
which later became vulnus "wound”. Lat. ursus <^*orcsos <^*rkf?os (Gr. 
drktos, Skt. rksdh) suggests the same change also before r-f-consonant. In 
course of the second century B.C., vo became ve before r, s, t (Sommer, § 57.2); 
thus vorsus (Skt. vrttdh) vaster void became versus vester veto.— I.-E. long d 
became u in monosyllabic words ; thus *bhor (Gr. phdr) became fur "thief”, 
I.-E. semivowels have on the whole been much better preserved in Latin 
than the vowels; thus I.-E. *iek K rt : Gr. he par : Skt. ydkrt : Lat. iecur, and 
from I.-E. *iudh - we have Skt. yudh- and Lat. in bed "I order”; cf. also Lat. 
iuvenis : Skt. yuvan -. Intervocalic 1 was dropped, as in Lat. tres : Skt. trdyah 
I.-E. *tre?es, Lat. aeris : Skt ayas-ah <" I.-E. *a?es-os. Intervocalic / where 
found in Latin has always the value of ll derived mostly from -g(- (as in 
maior - r manor <pf*mag- 2 ps: Skt. mah-) but also from -d/- (as in peior 
"worse” from *ped-ids : Skt. pdd-ya-tc). Though not in Old Latin, initial dt 
later became t as in the vocative form luppiter (for Ju-piter) I.-E. *dleu 
pgter ; Skt. dyaus pita ; the Lat. ablative form love = the Skt. locative form 
dydvu Normally however 1 after consonant became syllabic (Sommer, §93.2); 
thus I.-E. # medhios : Skt. mddhyah but Lat. medius (trisyllabic). 

I.-E. u is normally retained, as in Lat. vox video corresponding to Skt. 
vtik vid-, but Initial u disappears before l and r ; cf. I.-E. * ulna : Skt. tirna : 
Lat. Idna, and Lat. radix "root” from *vradix (cf. Goth, waurts). The sound- 
groups - oui - and ~ou e ~, of which the u may go back to I.-E. g u \ have developed 
in various ways in Latin ; thus mdtus vdtus totus nonus from *movitos *vovi - 
tos m tovitos *novenos. In other cases however we find u; thus nudus "naked” 
^*nozf(o)dos < '*nog w odo$ (Goth, naqaps, Skt. nagndh ) and nundinae "the 
ninth day” noum-dinai , But in non-initial syllables on, as well as au and 

developed before vowels into uu, which in script however appears as u 
60—12 
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excepting before i; thus I.-E. * uidhe.ua (Skt. vidhdvd) became Lat. vidua over 
# vidova , Lat. depuvio “I strike” from *depauio (Gr. paid “I beat”), Lat. tn- 
duum “period of three days” jErom *tridiuom. Between similar vowels u is 
dropped as a rule; thus sis si vis “if you please”, and vita (Skt. 

jlvita-).— Always after t, but also after other consonants, u was vocalised ; thus 
I.-E. *k w etudr- (Skt. catv&rah) became Lat. quattuor (three syllables). Since 
u was dropped before o as in *deos from deuos (see supra), I.-E. *e 7 cuos (Skt. 
dsvah) became *ekos in Latin (cf. inscriptional ecus); the form equos (from 
which equus) owes its u to the analogy of forms like equi in which the u 
was retained phonologically (Sommer, § 94. 8). 

The liquids r and l have been retained unchanged in Latin ; cf. Lat. 
aratrum “plough”: Gr. drotron : Skt. aritram , and Lat. clunis “buttock”: Lith. 
szlaunls : Skt. sronih . As in modem Russian, l in Latin was velar (before a, 
o, u, and consonants) or palatal (before e } i and in ll); before the velar l 
vowels were rounded (thus void from *velo ), but before the palatal l vowels 
remained unchanged (thus velim velle from the same verb). In Romance 
languages the velar and palatal l have developed in different ways.— The nasals 
m and n have on the whole been retained unchanged ; cf. Lat. mater novos 
(<<*?ievos): Skt. mdta navah . Before 5, however, n disappeared very early, 
protracting the preceding vowel in compensation. Even Cicero is said to have 
pronounced foresia hortesia instead of forensia hortensia . There are interest- 
ing cases of inverse writing in which n is used before 5 merely to indicate that 
the preceding vowel is long ; thus inscr. thensauro =± Gr. thesauros . 

Now we come to the occlusives. Of the ancient Indo-European dialects 
of Italy it may be said on the whole that the pure surds and sonants were 
preserved in them, but the sonant aspirates coincided with the surd aspirates 
and along with them developed into surd spirants already in primitive Italic . 
Subsequently they underwent various changes in the different dialects. 

■I.-E. p may be observed in Lat. pater pes septem : Skt. pita pad - sapta,~~« 
I.-E. b, which was a very rare sound, may perhaps be found in Lat. bucca 
“puffed out cheek”: Skt. bukkarah— Initially I.-E. bh became f (cf. Lat. fero: 
Skt. bharami, Lat. f rater : Skt. bhrata ), but otherwise b (e.g. Lat. lubet : Skt. 
lubh-); cf. also I.-E. *albhos “white”: Gr. alphas : Lat. albus : Umbr. alfu . 
Lat. spargo sperno may be connected with Skt. sphurjati sphurdti, but the 
labial in them need not have been aspirated originally, for contact with s 
often induces aspiration in Sanskrit (cf. Lat. spuma : Lith. spdine : Skt. 
phenah).— The unaspirated dentals have been well preserved in Latin; cf. Lat. 
Ires pater est : Skt. trdyah pita dsti , and Lat. donum edere : Skt. ddndm 
ddml As d and l are very similar sounds, Latin often shows l instead of d* 
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thus from I.-E. *daiuer- “brother-in-law” we have Skt. devar-, Gr. datr ( < ^*dat- 
vtr), but Lat. levir (<^ # laever ). In Latin, l and d alternate sometimes in 
one and the same word ; thus lingua : dingua “tongue”, lacrima : dacruma 
“tear”, etc. In Middle Indo- Aryan, d often became l through d ; in Latin 
however the process of change was quite different.— Examples like Lat. rota 
“wheel”: Skt. rdthah do not necessarily prove the change of I.-E. th to t in 
Latin, for there is nothing to prove that the aspiration of the dental in the 
Sanskrit form was not a later development.— I.-E. dh has developed into three 
distinct sounds under different circumstances. Initially it became f ; thus I.-E. 
*dhumos : Skt. dhumdh : Lat. fumus . Medially it became d ; thus Skt. 
mddhyah vidhdva : Lat. me dins vidua . In the neighbourhood of r it became 
b ; I.-E. # Uerdhom (Engl, word): Lat. verbum, Skt. udhar : Lat. fiber . 

Of Indo-European palatals, fr normally appears in Latin as c (always pro- 
nounced k); thus I.-E. *k?ntom : Skt. sat dm : Lat. centum; from I.-E. *hens- 
come Lat. censed and Skt. sdmsati ; cf. also I.-E. *deik< Lat. died : Skt. disdti, 
etc— I.-E. g in the same way has developed into g (always pronounced hard) 
in Latin ; thus from *gen- Lat. genus : Skt. jdnah } from *gfnom Lat. granum 
and Skt. jirndm.— I.-E. gh became (over x) h in initial position before vowel; 
thus from I.-E. *ghe?em- Lat. hiems “winter”: Gr. khe* ma : Skt. himdh . So 
also medially between vowels ; thus from I.-E. *Uegh- Lat, vehd : Av. vazaiti : 
Skt. vdhatl Before and after consonant however gh developed into g (cf. 
Lat. glisco “I blaze up”: O.H.G. glei-mo “glow-worm”: Gr. khlio : Lith. zlea; 
Lat. fingd “I frame”: Gr. tetkhos *theikhos : Skt. dehi *dhehi from 
I.-E. *dheigh -). I.-E. sfch has developed into sc in Latin ; cf. Lat. scindo “I 
split”: Skt. chid - from I.-E. *st'hid-.— As for the pure velars, we have k in 
Lat. cruor (:Gr. kreas : Skt. kravlh), g in Lat, auged “ I increase” (Skt. ojah : 
Goth, auka), and gh as h in Lat. hostis (<y I.-E. *ghostis : Goth, gasts : O. Ch. 
SI. gostt) and as g in Lat. longus ( i <'*dlonghos ; O. Ch. SL dlugu : Goth. 
laggs). 

I.-E. labio-velars developed into guttural in primitive Latin. Thus 
I.-E. k w qu, cf. Lat. quattuor: Gr. tettares : Skt. catv&rah , Lat. sequor : 
Gr. hepomai : Skt. sdcate . After nasal, I.-E. ^appears as gu as in unguen : 
Skt. anjih, but as v in all other positions; cf. I.-E. *g w zuos: Skt. jivah : Lat 
vivos , I.-E. *nog w odho$ : Skt. nag-ndh : Lat. nudus novodos , I.-E. *g w em- 

( : Gr, baino): Lat. venid : Skt. gam-.— Initial I.-E. g w h became fin Latin; 
thus Lat. formus : Gr. thermos : Skt. gharmdh . Otherwise however g w h be- 
came v (but g after n ); thus L-E. * tfog w helo : Lat. voveo “I \ow” : Skt, 
vaghdt - “pray-er”, I.-E. *dheg w h< Skt. ddhati dhaghati : Lat. foueo “I keep 
warm" From *(s)neig w h - (Goth, snaiws “snow") we have ninguit ‘‘It 
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snows” with the nasal infix ; but as the labial element of labio-velars is 
lost in Latin before consonants, we have from the same base nix “snow” in 
nom. sg.; hence also coctus “cooked” from coquo (<^*pek w o), and socius 
“associate” (<^*sok w los) from sequor (Skt. sdcate). 

Of the spirants let us mention that L-E. 5 in intervocalic position became 
z already in primitive Italic and further changed to r in Latin-Faliscian and 
Umbrian ; thus *ausosa (Skt. usah ) became aurora in Latin. An original 
r in the following syllable however prevents this rhotacism ; hence miser , caesar 
etc. An intervocalic 5 is often in reality ss ; thus causa— saussa. Non-inter- 
vocalic r instead of 5 is due to analogy ; cf. honor arbor after the genitive forms 
honoris arbor is. 


(To be continued) 



MISCELLANEA 

( i ) 

AN UNNOTICED REFERENCE TO VIJAYANAGARA 

Robert Sewell, while narrating the history of the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India, writes thus “Da Gama sailed on July 8, A.D. 
1497, and arrived close to Calicut on August 26, 1498. . . .Da Gama 
returned shortly after to Portugul. Early in 1500 A.D. Cabral took 
but another and larger fleet, and arrived at Calicut on September 
13th. He at once quarrelled with the Samuri, and instead of peaceful 
commerce we read of attacks and counter-attacks in such sort by the 
Portuguese as irretrievably to alienate the natives of the country. A 
few Europeans, however, settled in that tract, and amongst them 
Duarte Barbosa, the celebrated chronicler of the time.” 1 

Of the three Portuguese travellers mentioned above we select. 
Cabral. Sewell lias nothing more to say about Cabral than what he 
has written above. But the recently published account of the voyages 
of Cabral, 2 however, contain a very short but interesting description 
of Vijayanagara, which it is the object of this paper to bring to the 
notice of students of Indian history. Pedro Alvares Cabral was a 
famous Portuguese mariner of his time. He undertook his voyages 
to Brazil and India in the early days of 1500. In the course of his 
voyage he touched the harbour of Cochin, where his fleet was to be 
loaded with spices. While here he received two Christian priests 
from the neighbouring settlements of Cranganore. They belonged to 
the Syrian Church. But they had sent word to Cabral asking per- 
mission to be taken to Portugal, so that from there they might go to 
Rome and Jerusalem. This request was readily granted. 

Of the two Syro-Malabar Christian priests one was Priest Mat- 
thias who, however, died either on the voyage or soon after his arrival 
in Portugal. His brother was Priest Joseph with whom we are here 
concerned Priest Joseph reached Lisbon safely, and was well receiv- 
ed by the king. He remained in Portugal for six months, and then 
was sent with a companion to Rome where he had an audience with 
the Pope. From Rome he went to Venice, whence he returned to 
India carrying greetings from the Pope." ■ . 

1. Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagara), p. 116 (London, 
1924)- 

2 . The Voyages of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Bra 7 .il and India . The 

Hakluyt Society, Second Series. No. lxxxi. Issued for 1937. Translated from 
contemporary documents and narratives by William Brooks Greenlee. London, 
MCMXXXVIII. ’ 3. Greenlee, ibid., p. 95. 
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Concerning Priest Joseph and what he saw in India, we have the 
following in the account of the voyages of Pedro Alvares Cabral 

“Up to this point we have told about all the country which is 
found along the sea, beginning at Ormus, as far as Cranganore and 
the kingdom of Cuchin. We shall now tell about the regions inland. 
Towards the mountains and about three hundred miles distant from 
the sea is to be found a very powerful king, who is named King 
Narsindo, and he has a great city with three circuits of walls. It is 
called Bisnegal (Bisnagar). This King, as Priest Joseph told, he has 
seen with his own eyes, when he goes with an army against his ene- 
mies, he takes with him eight hundred elephants, four thousand 
horses, and innumerable foot soldiers, and he says that his camp from 
south to north is thirty miles long, and from west to east, of equal 
breadth. Consequently it may be supposed that his kingdom is very 
extensive, and furthermore, according to what Priest Joseph says, it 
is three thousand miles around. Its faith is idolatrous. Now we 
turn to the region next to the sea, and first begin from Cuchin to- 
wards the east and India.” 4 

Our object is to identify “the king Narsindo” mentioned above, 
and to estimate the value of the description of Vijayanagara as given 
in the travels of Pedro Alvares Cabral. In order to do this we have 
to ascertain when exactly Priest Joseph was in Vijayanagara. Accord- 
ing to the translator and editor William Brooks Greenlee, Priest 
Joseph “may have been the Syro-Malabarian parish priest of Cranga- 
nore, ‘who came from Portugal’ in 1518 At any rate, the detailed 

account of South-west India which was obtained from him and is 
here published was probably printed either in Rome or in Venice 
prior to 1505, since extracts were incorporated in the so-called letter 
of Dom Manuel to the king of Castile, which was printed at Rome 
in that year.” 5 

It is evident, therefore, that there is some uncertainty as to the 
precise year when Priest Joseph visited Vijayanagara. Assuming 
that his account was printed before 1505, let us proceed with the 
question of the identity of the Vijayanagara king mentioned by him. 
The year 1505 falls within the reign of Vira Narasimha (1504-1^09 
A.D.). 6 There is no doubt that this monarch was also called 
Nrsimha. 7 But “king Narsindo” mentioned by Priest Joseph can- 
not identified with Vira Narasimha. For if it is assumed that the ac- 
count of Priest Joseph was printed before 1505, then, we have to 
suppose that that Syro-Malabar priest saw the Vijayanagara king 

4. Greenlee, op. tit., pp. 112-113. 5. Ibid., p. 96. 

6. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions , p. 118, 7. Ibid, 
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some five or ten years before 1505. That is to say, it would not be 
wrong to place the visit of Priest Joseph to Vijayanagara prior to 
X*D°j s WhCn ^ ra Narasimha’s f at her Narasa was ruling (1496-1503 

Between father and son there was a great difference. It is true 
that the manner in which the famous general Narasa became monarch 
is still a knotty problem in Vijayanagara history. But it seems certain 
that there was civil war in Vijayanagara in about 1496 between the 
last worthless representative of the Saluva line, Immadi Narasinga 
Odeyar (1493-1496 A.D.), and General Narasa resulting in the final 
triumph of the latter. Opinion is divided as to the epithet posterity 
should give to General Narasa— a rebel or a constitutional monarch. 
According to some, General Narasa became monarch after murdering 
Immadi Narasinga Odeyar ; 9 but others maintain that the nobles de- 
posed Immadi Narasinga Odeyar and placed General Narasa on the 
throne. 10 The latter view is based on the account of Fernao Nuniz, 
who writes thus “At last the King believed, and seeing now how 
great was the danger, he resolved to flee by the gates on the other 
side ; and so he left his city and palaces, and fled. When it was 
known by the captain that the King had fled he did not trouble to 
go after him, but took possession of the city and of the treasures which 
he found there ; and he sent to acquaint his lord, Narsymgua. And 
after that Narsymgua was raised to be king.” 

In the next statement of Nuniz we have the clue to the solution 
of the problem of Priest Joseph’s assertions. Nuniz continues 
thus “And as he (i.e., Narsymgua) had much power and was be- 
loved by the people, thenceforward this kingdom of Bisnaga was 
called the kingdom of Narsymgua.” 11 

According to Nuniz, therefore, Narasa was beloved by the peo- 
ple ; and it was after him that the kingdom of Bisnagar came to be 
known as the kingdom of Narasinga. Nuniz further informs us that 
Narasa reigned for forty years— a statement that is not at all borne 
out by epigraphic evidence which gives him only seven years of rule 12 ; 
that he extended the Vijayanagara dominions by reconquering the 
territories lost in the times of his predecessors ; that “at his death (he) 
left all the kingdom in peace”; and that he was a great promoter of 
foreign trade, especially in hoi'ses. 13 

Priest Joseph’s description obviously applies to such a monarch, 
whom he aptly styles as “a very powerful king”, and as one who “goes 


8. 

Rice, op. cit., p. 118. 

9. Rice, ibid., p. 

117. 

10. 

Sewell, op. cit., p. 108. 

11. Ibid ,, p. 307. is. Rice, ibid., p. 

u8. 

i 3 - 

Sewell, op cit p. 307. 
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with an army against his enemies” taking with him 800 elephants, 
4,000 horse, and innumerable foot. Priest Joseph could not have 
referred to Vlra Narasimha, whose reign was shorter than that of his 
father, who spent most of his time in making gifts to temples and 
holy places in the Empire, and whose reign was devoid of any military 
glory. 14 

Cabral’s account is, therefore, important because it embodies the 
first description of Vijayanagara by an Indian Christian eye-witness 
from south-western India. One or two details in it are worthy to 
be noted. In the account of Cabral we are told that king “Narsindo” 
had “a great city with three circuits of walls.” These three circuits 
of walls were also noticed by Varthema, ‘Abdur Razzak, and Paes. 13 
Like Priest Joseph, Varthema saw the Vijayanagara king who, accord- 
ing to Sewell, was Narasimha. 10 But since we know that Varthema 
visited Vijayanagara between the years 1502 and 1508, 17 we have to 
assume that he came to Vijayanagara either in the closing years of 
king Narasa’s reign or in the reign of Vira Narasimha. 

There is another detail in the account of Priest Joseph and in 
that of Varthema which requires a passing notice. The Syro-Malabar 
Christian, as we have already remarked, fells us that the Vijayanagara 
monarch had under him 800 elephants, 4,000 horse, and a huge in- 
fantry. That is to say, king Narasa, whom Priest Joseph “has seen 
with his own eyes”, commanded a powerful contingent of elephants, 
a very large infantry, and only 4,000 horse. But when Varthema 
came to Vijayanagara soon after, he saw a smaller contingent of ele- 
phants but a larger number of horse. We are told by Varthema that 
the Vijayanagara monarch “keeps up constantly 40,006 horsemen and 
400 elephants.” 1 ® We are not in a position to explain this disparity 
in the number of the different contingents mentioned by Priest Joseph 
and Varthema. All that we may do is to suppose that in view of the 
growing strength of the Muhammadans in the north, the Vijayanagara 
monarch saw the desirability of reducing the number of elephants 
and of increasing that of horses. Whatever that may be, there seems 
to be little doubt that of the two Christian travellers. Priest Joseph and 
Varthema, the former was earlier in point of time, and that he was 
probably the only Indian Christian visitor to the Court of the cele- 
brated Narasinga, the founder of the Tuluva dynasty of Vijayanagara. 

; B. A. Saletore ' 

14. Rice, op. cit., p. 118. 15. Saletore, Social and Political 

Life in the Vijayanagara Empire , I, p. 123 (Madras, 1934). 

16. Sewell, ibid., p. 11S. 17. Saletore, ibid., I., p. 45. 

18. Sewell, ibid., p. 1x8. 
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(2 ) 

ON .SOME WORDS IN THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA ■ 
I. Bhage amne in R. E. VIII. 

The last sentence of Rock Edict VIII (Girnar version) reads 
ccsnr der fare i The 

passage w?) sr*3r has been differently interpreted. Biihler and 
other early writers take it to mean “in exchange for past pleasure." 
Apparently they Sanskritized the passage as ¥TFt a*?*) l Liiders and 

Hultzsch however think it impossible and point out that “in the 
eastern dialect the two locatives would end in asi.” According to 
Hultzsch, 1 siFt Sanskrit ¥TFB a**?: means “second period.” 

Bhandai'kar 2 thinks that sfsr would mean “unusual luck, extra- 
ordinary fortune.” None of the above interpretations appears to be 
quite satisfactory. I would like to suggest that ¥5(5) Sanskrit 

= ¥FTTf?r ) I The word ¥TT*T can be derived from 

Sanskrit (from the root through the intermediate form ¥jwi 
(cf. also Hindi ¥TpI?n ); and of the numerous meanings of the word 

we may take note of “checked,” “marred,” “defeated,” etc. What 
Asoka means to say is that from the time of his first Dharma-yatrd 
(=Tirtha-yatra) to Sambodhi (=Bodh Gaya) 3 pilgrimage to holy 
places became the chief pleasure for the king, while all other pleasures 
were thought to be insignificant in comparison with that. 4 

i. I, p. 15. 2. Asoka, 2nd ed., p. 322. 

3. Sambodhi and Mahabodhi mean the same thing, “the great enlighten- 
ment (of Lord Buddha),” and in a secondary sense “the place where the great 
enlightenment was attained.” That Bodh Gaya was also called Mahabodhi 
is proved beyond doubt by the Bodhgaya temple inscription of Dharmapala. 

Cf. sfgpJTqq WM ifiT'ftfqfeqifeii (Gaudalekhamala, p. 31). The tree 
under which the great enlightenment was attained has likewise been called 
Sambodhi in the Kalihgabodhi Jataka (Bhanclarkar, op. cit., p. 331). 

4. The suggestion with which Dr. Sircar concludes his note is welcome. 
But the argument by which he arrives at the conclusion is open to dispute. 
According to the Girnar dialect, bhage must be equated with a neuter word, 
such as Sk. bhagyam, ancl not with bhagah ; cp . patibhago in R. E. XIII 

61—13; "T'hAT'vT'c';:.; • ' A 
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II. Ithijhakha-mahamata in R. E. XII. 

The duties of the officer called Ithijhakha-mahamata ( =Strya - 
dhyaksa-Mahamatra) in Rock Edict XII *(Girnar version) have never 
been satisfactorily determined. There can however be no doubt that 
the Stryadhyaksa-mahdmdtras are the same as the Ddrddhyaksa or 
Stryadhyaksa of the Mahabhdratad The following verses would 
clearly point to the duties of these officers 

cRT T5T fPsTOST ^rf^cfT tRw 5RT; i 

Salyaparva, 29. 63. 

crt gqraqmTcqn i 

trer ^TO g q T ^ iq qq^&rc stfft i 

fqiqTsqft 11 


gffiq r q jptt 11 

^qiqt^q^qjR 3 Ri; i 

^T^^R^RTgqT^R qqgw qfft 11 

Ibid., verses 68-70. 
^T^q^fsqTqqtSJSIT TRTR fqfqsnfq ft I 

esftr%qRi eqfRt Rrfqqn^a 11 

) Asramavdsikaparva, 22, 20. 

^ppsqSjijpT; qq^R^jRTSWct q^ II 

The above verses appear to prove that Stryadhyaksas or Darddhyaksas 
were bigger officers under whom were placed the Dararaksins or 


(Girnar text): tadopaya esa bhuya rati bhavati; devanampiyasa bhage 
amne “From this undertaking arises greater delight. The other is the por- 
tion of king Piyadasi, Beloved of the Gods.” Pali upaya means “an undertak- 
ing.”~B. M. B. 

5. tt. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India , 4th, ed., p. 262. 
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Yosidraksins. 6 The former is possibly called Amatya in one of the 
verses quoted above. Their duty was to guard the ladies of the royal 
harem, especially when the latter were out of the harem. They were 
also in charge of conveyances. The Dararaksins were responsible for 
the conveyance of beddings and other articles to be used by the ladies. 
They were generally old men. The verses prove that none of the 
above designations refers to female officials. 

III. Katabhikara in R. E. V. 

(Gimar) (Kalsi and Dhauli), 

(Shahbazgarh!) or erafasp: (M ansehra) =zSanskr it $cnftf$'TC, 
is found in Rock Edict V. It is said that those who were $dlfoehl< 
would get 3iqf^fpsr( = sifter), The word is translated “victim of a trick” 
(Senart), “overwhelmed by misfortune” (Biihler) and “bewitched (in- 
curably ill ?)” (Hultzsch). A prisoner appears to me to have 

been one whose crime was due not to his own initiative, but to the 
insinuation of interested persons. 

- IV. Dudhale in S.R.E. I. 

The word is found in the Separate Rock Edict I (Dhauli 

line 16 and Jaugada line 8). It has been interpreted by some scholars 
as f5 = 3 rr§y:i = ^n5 ; t::, “producing two (effects)” and by others as 

“(service) badly rendered.” The second interpreta- 
tion however can be tacitly given up, as the language of the Edicts 
permits only the form for \ seems to me 

to indicate 

i.e. performance of one’s duty not in a single way or with one mind, 
that is to say, without proper attention and eagerness. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


6. It may also be suggested that the Daradhyaksas and Dararaksins were 
the same. The text however appears to indicate that they were different. 
Each lady of the harem had a Dararaksin for her protection, 
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( 3 ) 

SOME DATES OF THE KUSANA KHAROSJHi RECORDS ' 
j AND THEIR BEARING ON THE INITIAL YEAR OF ; 

THE KUSANA ERA. 

It has been supposed by scholars that the initial year of the 
Kusana era can be determined with the help of a few recorded Kusana 
dates mentioned along with some Naksatras. Various scholars have 
tried to work out these dates with a view to find out the initial year. 
Out of the dated Kusana records only two may be taken into con- 
sideration as they alone mention the name of the Naksatras. Thus 
the Zeda inscription 1 of the year 1 1 of king Kaniska mentions U ttara- 
phalguna Naksatra on the 20th day of the month of Asadha (Sam 10 1 
Asadasa masasa di 20 Uttaraplialguna). The Und inscription 2 of the 
year 61 mentions Purvasadha Naksatra on the eighth day of the month 
Caitra (Sam 20 20 20 1 Cetrasa maha(sa)sa divase athami di 4 4). 

These astronomical dates have been worked out by many eminent 
scholars. Thus Prof. Sten Konow through the help of his Dutch 
friend Von de Wijk came to the conclusion that the Kusana era was 
started in the year 134 A.D. 3 Later on Prof. Konow changed his 
views and fixed the initial year of the Kusana era in 128-29 A.D. 
Here he points out “Dr. Von Wijk had done so (Acta Orientalia iii. 
pp. 83 ff. ; v. pp. 168 ff.) and arrives at the result that the only set of 
years within the limits with which we can reasonably reckon, which 
fulfils the. conditions is Kaliyuga 3240 for the Zeda and 3290 for the 
Und inscription. The initial year of the Kusana era would accord- 
ingly be A.D. 128-29 4 .” Besides Prof. Sten Konow, so far as I know, 
three Indian scholars have tried to fix the initial year of the Kusana 
era on the basis of these astronomical data. Mr. Haricharan Ghosh 
fixed at 89 A.C. (expired) for the Zeda inscription, that is to say, 
the Kusana era, according to him was started in 78 A.C. (expired) or 
79 current. He however held that Kaniska started the Saka era. 5 
Later on Mr. Dhirepdra Nath Mukherjee, published his own calcula- 
tions of these dates along with a few others which need not be con- 
sidered here, and came to the conclusion that the . Kusana era should 


1. Sten Konow : Corpus Inscr. Ind., Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 142. 

2. Ibid., p. 170. 3. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. II, 1926, p. 180. 

4. Corpus Inscr. Ind., Vol. II, Pt. I, p. xciii. 

5. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, 1928, p. 764. 
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be identified with the Vikrama era of 57 B.C. 6 Recently I had occa- 
sion -to discuss these astronomical dates with Mr. P. C. Sen 
Gupta. He very kindly informed me that according to his calcula- 
tions 80 A.D. is the initial year of Kusana era. Unfortunately I had 
to do my own calculations and I have come to a different conclusion. 
This has led me to believe that these astronomical data are insuffici- 
ent and they can be hardly relied upon. They cannot be a safe 
ground for building any theory as regards the initial year of the 
Kusana era. They are fragile supports which are bound to collapse 
and bring down the entire structure which we may try to build up. 

Through the help of Pandit Kedar Nathji in charge of Jaipur 
Maharaja’s astronomical observatory, I was able to gather the follow- 
ing information regarding the movements of the Naksatras and the 
naming of the months from the Astadhyayi. The following Sutra 

may be taken into consideration ( yftRS. ) I 

sfo 1 Ararat srfciR ura: 1 

This means the month Pausa is that month in which the Pusya 
naksatra must fall on the full-moon day. This phenomenon occurs 
every year. ' The month is called Pausa because on the full-moon oc- 
curs the naksatra Pusya. Accordingly it can be pointed out in the 
case of other months also. The month Caitra is so called because the 

Citra naksatra falls on the full-moon day. There is another Sutra 

sps: 1 535* 1 ’crfe* 1 

A day or night is said to be connected with an asterism when the 
moon is in conjunction with it during that time. Thus Pusya , Tisya, 
Magha Sec. are lunar asterisms ; when the full-moon is in any of these 
asterisms then the necessary affix is added to the name of the asterism, 
in order to denote the month through the time of such a conjunction. 
We have accordingly come to the conclusion that the months are 
named after the Naksatras which fall on the full-moon day. Accord- 
ingly for our purpose we may say that Asadha Naksatra should be on 
the Full Moon day of the month of Asadha and Citra Naksatra should 
be on the Full Moon day of the month of Gaicra. 

Now taking these two dates into consideration, we may see if on 
the 20th day of the Month of Asadha in the case of Zeda inscription 
we have Uttaraphalguni Naksatra and on the 8th day of the month 
of Caitra in the case of Und inscription we have Puruasadha Naksatra. 


6, Indian Culture , Vol. I, p. 477. 
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Thus counting from Mula next to Jyestha Naksatra which was on 
the full-moon day of the month of Jyestha, we find that the 21st 
Naksatra is Uttaraphalguna. Now according to the wording of the 
inscription the 20th Naksatra should have been Uttaraphalguna. 
This can however be explained by the fact that two consecutive 
naksatras may sometimes fall on the same day so that on the 20th day 
may have occurred the Uttaraphalguna Naksatra. Counting in the 
same way from the Hasta, next to Uttaraphalguna Naksatra which oc- 
curs on the full-moon day of the month of Phalguna, we find that the 
8th Naksatra is Purvasadha. Thus it would not be safe to rely on 
these astronomical data mentioned above for establishing any theory 
as regards the initial year of the Kusana era, as they are of an insuffi- 
cient character. 

Baij Nath Puri. 


( 4 ) 

FURTHER EVIDENCE ON GODDESS NANA AS MOTHER 

GODDESS AMBA. 

In the last issue of the Indian Culture Vol. VII, No. 2 I have 
contributed an article on Goddess Nana or Nanaia, the Mother God- 
dess in India and Western Asia. I have tried to show that this god- 
dess Nana found on the Kusana coins should be identified with the 
Mother Goddess Amba or Ambitama of the Rgvedic period. Her 
association with god OHPO or Siva has been testified to by the 
classical references. In that paper it is also shown that the god- 
dess Nana was also worshipped in Western Asia. I have now been 
been able to acquire some more evidence in support of my conclu- 
sions and in this short note I shall try to show her relation with the 
Kusana Kings also. 

In my paper I pointed out that it first appeared to me that this 
goddess Nana was Durga because on one coin of Sapaleizes the name 
Nanaia is associated with a lion (p. 266 ; ref. Whitehead, Catalogue, 
p. 168). But I further pointed out that according to Hindu Ico- 
nographical conceptions Amba has also a lion as her Vahana. Amba 
is seated upon a lion and has three eyes. She has in one left hand 
3 mirror. Her one right hand is held in the Varada-pose. In the 
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other two hands she holds the shield (T. Gopi Nath Rao : Hindu 
Iconog. Vol. I, Part II, Page 358). Therefore, in order that Nana 
should be identified with Amba it was natural that she should have 
a lion as her Vahana. In the last paper I had pointed out only the 
name Nanaia appearing with the figure of a lion, but now I have 
been able to trace out a coin where Nana appears in person along 
with her Vahana lion. This coin is in the British Museum Cabinet, 
and it was mentioned by Whitehead in the supplementary list of his 
catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum (p. 214, No. xo, pi. 20). 
Here Nana is actually seated on a lion. What more do we require 
for proving that Nana must be identified with the Mother Goddess 
Amba ? It should now be accepted without a shadow of doubt that 
Nana or Nanaia was in fact the Mother Goddess Amba whose associa- 
tion with OHPO=Siva or Rudra is not only testified to by the nu- 
mismatic evidence but is also corroborated by classical literary evi- 
dence. 

As regards the relation of Nana to the Kusanas I have been able 
to trace out another Kusana coin which clearly reveals that the Mother 
Goddess Nana or Amba was actually worshipped by the Kusana King 
Huviska. There is a coin noticed by Cunnigham (Num. Chron., 1892, 
p. 118) and also by Whitehead (p. 207, No. 29 unrepi'esented type). 
This throws much light on the religion of the Kusana King Huviska. 
From the Mat Inscription we learn that during his time the Deva- 
kula of his PitamaKa, who was a ‘Satya-dharmasthita’, was repaired by 
a Bakanapati. We shall be able to throw more light on the religion 
of the Kusanas some other time, but here it may be pointed out that 
this particular coin shows that the Mother Goddess Nana=Amba had 
become so much popular that the even the Kusana King Huviska be- 
came a convert to her cult. 


Baij Nath Puri. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF GUJARAT (including Kathiawar), by Hasmukh 
D. Sankalia, Professor of Proto-Indian and Ancient Indian History, Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona. Published by 
Natwar Lai Sc Co., Bombay. Price Rs. 15/-. 

The present book is the revised edition of the thesis submitted by the 
author for the Ph.D. Degree in Archaeology of the University of London. 
Ever since the publication of the Memoir on Northern Gujarat and Kathiawar 
by Burgess and Cousens of the Archaeological Survey of India, Gujarat pre- 
sented a scope for research work to the Indologists. A History of Gujarat from 
the year 850 B.C. to 1300 A.D. was begun by Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji and 
completed by A. M. T. Jackson. It was published in the Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. I. Part I. (1896), with an introduction by Sir James Campbell. This work 
dealt entirely with the Political History of Gujarat, and no attempt was made 
to correlate the historical monuments with their epigraphs. The present book, 
as the author himself points out, is written with the intention of critically 
studying “the entire Archaeological material, prehistoric as well as historic, 
of Gujarat and Kathiawar especially with the view to correlating the monu- 
ments of both these regions with the epigraphs from the early historical times 
to the end of the 14th Century/' In trying to attempt this, the author, as 
was natural, is not very successful. He himself admits that except in the case 
of a few monuments of the Calukyas, definite relations could not be established 
between the monuments and the epigraphs. 

The author takes us, as it were, in an aeroplane over the range of the 
history of Gujarat and shows us every part of it. This is alright so far as 
it goes, but one feels that the author should have also paused and considered 
some of the very important topics in greater detail. He says nothing e.g. about 
Gurjara and Ahir tribes that entered into Gujarat. He could have gone into 
greater details about the Lakullsa sect as Lakulisa was born at Karvan in 
Baroda; nor has he told us anything about the N agar a Brahmans and the 
Guhilots. This is just what might be legitimately expected of a thorough and 
critical scholar like Prof. Sankalia who is also an ethnologist. 

Nevertheless, the author has handled the subject in a very systematic and 
scientific manner. The book is divided into five parts. The first part deals 
with the Geography of Gujarat and its history from the time of the Mauryas 
down to the time of the Calukyas in the mediaeval period. Fresh chapters 
are allotted to different periods of history without breaking the chronological 
chain. In the second part the author deals with the Architecture and Sculp- 

62-14 
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ture o£ Gujarat. The architecture of Ancient, Early Mediaeval and Mediaeval 
Period is treated in separate sections. But Gujarat had been the centre of 
Saiva, Vaisnava and Brahma temples which drew votaries from close and far 
off quarters. On the basis of the ruins of the temples the author has summed 
up his conclusions. Hie chapter on Hindu Iconography is very well treated. 
Beside the Hindu Images, a good many images of Jain Tiithamkaras have 
also been found. The next part deals with Epigraphy and Numismatics. In 
the chapter on Epigraphy he deals with all the matters relating to a record, 
namely, material, size, script, -era, style and matter, mythical allusions, opening 
and closing formulae, invocations and emblems. Among the coins, he has 
considered Pre-Greek, Greek, Ksatrapa,' Roman, Gupta and Traikutaka coins. 
The last part deals with Administration, Society, Religion and Gujarat’s con- 
tribution to Indian Culture. We however sincerely hope that when each one 
of these chapters swells later on into a bigger Volume, he would go into 
greater details. * 

On the whole the book is well written and the subject systematically 
handled. There is an interconnectedness between the topics into which the 
book is divided and we obtain an excellent bird’s eye view of Gujarat as a 
whole. The book is usefully furnished with maps and illustrations and is 
well got up. 

D. R. Bhandarkar. 


ACARYA-PUSPAftjALl VOLUME, in honour of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

The above Volume which consists of articles contributed by admirers, 
friends and pupils was presented on the 12 th July 1940 to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar in appreciation of the most valuable services he has rendered to the Indian 
History and Culture and particularly for the services he has rendered to the 
cause of the Indian Research Institute by being an editor of its Journal 
‘Indian Culture’. Most of these articles are by distinguished scholars from all 
parts of India and Europe, prompted by the single desire of doing honour to 
his scholarship. The unique feature of this Volume is the range and variety 
of subjects selected by the scholars. If we just look at its table of contents 
we find the names of such world-renowned savants as Prof. H. Luders, Prof. 
Sten Konow, Dr. Josef Strzygowski, Prof. A. B. Keith, Dr. Sir Ganga Nath 
Jha and Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. Another noticeable feature of this Volume 
is that it contains learned and thoughtful articles from the pens of three Euro- 
pean ladies well-known in the realm of letters. With what feelings of regard 
most of these scholars have contributed their papers may be seen, e.g., from 
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the introduction to his article by Prof. Luders. “The scholar to whom this 
Volume is dedicated/’ says the German savant, “has solved so many riddles 
connected with Indian epigraphy and history that I venture to offer him the 
following remarks on a difficult problem in the hope that he will either assent 
to them or arrive at a more satisfactory solution.” Sir M. N. Mookerjee, who, 
as President of the Indian Research Institute, formally presented the Volume 
to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, rightly admitted that the presentation ceremony 
reminded him of a similar occasion when a like Volume was presented to his 
revered and distinguished father the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar about a quarter 
of a century ago by a galaxy of brilliant scholars, Indian and European. In 
that connection he was further reminded of the words which that great son of 
Bengal, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, used when conferring on him the 
Honorary Degree of Ph.D. of the Calcutta University in 1921. The late Sir 
Asutosh, Mookerjee said : “your bold and brilliant excursions into many an 
unknown tract of Ancient Indian History have furnished fresh evidence of the 
Law of Heredity,” and “your colleagues rejoice to find in you not a chip of the 
old Block but the old Block itself.” 

In spite of the scholarship and research in which he has created a name 
for himself, a young scholar always receives from him encouragement, guidance 
in the right direction, and, above all, finds in him that absence of superiority 
complex which is noticeable unfortunately in some of our veteran Indian 
scholars. His valuable and well-arranged library is open to an enthusiastic 
and sincere worker who can derive much help and benefit from there. 

Coming to the details of papers contributed to the Volume, they are almost 
all papers of outstanding merit in various branches of Indology, especially 
Archaeology and Ancient Indian History and Culture. Here however we may 
note that Profs. Heras and Raychaudhuri have tried to show the existence of 
a cult of Siva and Mother Goddess in India and Western Asia, in two separate 
articles. Prof. Heras deals with an interesting seal from Harappa, which ac; 
cording to Sir John Marshall has the figure of the Mother Goddess. He how- 
ever takes that figure to be one of God Siva, the god of Fertility. And what 
was supposed by Sir John to be the plant issuing out from the womb of the 
Mother Goddess is taken by him as the God’s mcamedhra, or Tanging organ’, 
a characteristic which has been mentioned in the Atharvaveda in connection 
with the Vratya cult. According to Prof. Heras, prototypes of God Siva were 
also found in Sumeria, Babylon and Crete. Prof. Raychaudhuri’s contribu- 
tion consists in the comparison of Siva with Teshub of the Hittite pantheon 
who was associated with Mother Goddess actually called Ma. In the Kusana 
period, I have recently shown, Siva (Bhavesa) was associated with NANA who 
has been identified by me with the Mother Goddess Amba=Ambika=:BhavanL 
The Goddess NANA is also found in Western Asia and curiously enough this 
word was known even in the Rgvedic period in the sense of 'Mother** It 
therefore seems probable that there was some common cult of Mother (Jocidess 
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both in "India and in Western Asia, It will thus be seen that Prof. Heras 
and Frol Raychaudhuri have tried to throw light on the cult of Siva and 
Mother Goddess from different angles of vision. This is a very interesting 
subject on which much work still remains to be done. For the present will 
some scholar find out if Teshub, Bes and Siva had common origin ? 

In the realm of epigraphy Professors Sten Konow, Liiders and Nilakantha 
Sastri have made valuable contributions. Prof. Liiders' contention of the 
identification of the era of Maharaja Rajatiraja with the Parthian era of 247 
B.C. is a most plausible one, and it appears that a full consideration of the 
subject can hardly leave two opinions on the point. Among the papers dealing 
with the history of Gujarat, Mr. C. D. Chatter] ee’s paper is highly stimulating. 
There are other good contributions on Early Mediaeval and Mediaeval History 
dealing with the Western Calukyas, Guhilots and the Kalacuris as well as with 
Rajputana and Delhi. Mention may also be made of the interesting papers 
by some notable Indian scholars, namely, Drs. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, R. C. 
Majumdar and B. M. Barua. But it would take us too long to take proper 
note of them in this review. 

The chief Editor of this Volume is of course Dr. B. C. Law who has 
distinguished himself not only as a scholar of a high order but also as a com- 
petent Editor of the Indian Culture for a long time. The publication of this 
Volume like other monumental works is also due to his unstinted generosity. 
We are also very thankful to Mr. S. G. Seal, Honorary General Secretary of 
the Indian Research Institute, for originally thinking of having such a Volume 
at all, securing the co-operation of distinguished scholars as members of the 
Board of Editors, and making the publication of the Acarya-puspanjali a 
success. . ; 

Baij Nath Puri.: V, 


OLD PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS of the Achaemenian emperors, by Dr. 

Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D.; pp. 288 ; published by the University of Gal- 
’" V; CUtta, I94I. : 

Dr. Sukumar Sen is to be congratulated on the publication of this very 
useful work, which, I am sure, will be used as a companion volume to Ben- 
veniste’s Grammaire du vieux-perse by all interested in Iranian history and 
philology. All the Old Persian inscriptions discovered up to date will be 
found here collected in one handy volume. To make the work complete in 
this respect the author had to insert the “further inscriptions" published after 
the book as originally planned was already printed. For the same reason the 
author had to give supplementary addenda to the very valuable Glossary, but 
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the reader should note that these addenda have been inserted before the 
“Further Inscriptions.” Those interested in the history of ancient Persia will 
find here the Achaemenian monarchs speaking to them directly in a language 
singularly like Sanskrit ; and those interested in ancient Iranian culture will 
experience a pleasant surprise to find in the Daiva-inscription (discovered in 
1935) a striking corroboration of the daring theory launched by Prof. Ben- 
veniste that inspite of Zarathustra and his royal converts the religion of the 
Iranian people remained essentially Daivic. But Dr. Sen has planned his 
book specially for our students interested in philology. With this end in view 
he has given a Sanskrit C hay a — even at the risk of coining new forms at every 
step— to every Old Persian text. Over and above this, every Old Persian word 
has been philologically analysed in the copious notes added to every inscrip- 
tion. On some points at least, more information would have been welcome In 
these notes. Regarding the anomalous form mi$ra , for instance, it should 
have been mentioned perhaps that the Elamite version presupposes the truly 
Persian form missa. A few words seem to have been missed in the Glossary 
and the Addenda thereto ,—haumavarka for instance, occurring in Naxs-i-Rustam 
a 1 . 25.— At the end Dr. Sen has also given an Outline of Old Persian Grammar. 
Due to enforced brevity no doubt, the rules could not always be given here 
in perfectly unambiguous form. 

Batakrishna Ghosh, 


WOMEN IN RGVEDA by Bhagwat Saran Upadhya, M.A., pp. 241, printed 

at the Benares Hindu University Press, 1941. 

It is gratifying to see that this learned work has come out in a second 
edkion eight years after the first. This shows that our countrymen have now 
learnt to take interest in the history of our national culture. The author 
has in the meantime completely rewritten the book, as he says in the preface. 
Unfortunately there are still too many mistakes and inaccuracies. I am not 
going to list here the mistakes in quoting and translating the texts, for that 
will be doing injustice to an author who does not claim to be a Sanskritist, 
But I cannot pass over in silence the cases in which through sheer inadvertence 
the author has landed himself in ugly errors. Author's elaborations on the 
word devrkama is a case in point. Not content with widow-remarriage and 
levirate, he has calmly declared that after the death of her husband the wife 
“could not remain a widow even for a day” (p. 94), and he repeats the sub- 
stance of this statement in a more piquant form on p. 97. But the fact is 
that the word devrkama does not occur at all in the Rgveda. In the passage 
(RV. X. 85. 44) referred to by Mr. Upadhya in this connection I r§a<} only 
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devakama, and that In all the editions of the Rgveda known to me. Olden- 
berg too in his Textkritische and exegetisc.he Nolen (Voi. II, p. 289) decided 
in favour of this reading. Rgvedic devrkdmd is in fact a fiction of Bohtlingk- 
Roth, accepted by generations of uncritical writers. But the funniest thing 
about it is that on p. 129 when translating the same passage ('loving the 
gods”) our author had apparently the correct text in view ! Mr. Upadhya 
takes the "word gartdruh (this is the correct form, not gartdruh) to signify 
“other widows also led to be remarried” (p. 95); is it due to oversight that 
he has not tried to justify this translation ? The Danastuti-verse RV. I. 126, 
7 has been completely misinterpreted on p. 61 (see Geldners comments in 
his Uebersetzung). On this page Ghosa has been called mjnaduhitd , but 
surely such a word is not possible in Sanskrit I In an astonishing digression 
the author has gone out of his way to support the theory of Dr. Pran Nath 
that “the Rgveda in its origin is a Sumero-Egyptian document” (p. 125., f.-n. 
7). The author has repeatedly referred to a German book which he uniformly 
calls Enturckhingsstitfen /—In spite of these imperfections the book certainly 
repays perusal. Much in it is quite irrelevant : There was, for instance, no 
call for an elaborate analysis of the gambler's hymn. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


VON DER SEELE DER INDISCHEN FRAU im Spiegal der Volksspriiche des 

Konkan, von Hedwig Bachmann, pp. X+467 ; Tipografia Rangel, Bastora, 

India Portuesa, 1941. 

The title of this book is really frightening to a mere man, but in reality 
it is quite a homely book. The authoress has tried to describe the social life 
in Western India in the light of Konkanese proverbs. It is not at all an 
objective description of the daily life of the people. The object of the writer's 
enquiry is rather the spirit of the Indian people in general, and the soul of 
the Indian woman in particular, which latter, she thinks, is reflected in the 
Konkanese proverbs she has studied. The whole book is nothing but a run- 
ning commentary on these current proverbs. It reveals to us how the rural 
life in Western India strikes an intelligent and educated European lady neither 
claiming nor possessing any special knowledge of Indian culture, history or 
languages. The book is thus useful. All the proverbs given in it however 
do not reflect the true state of things either in ancient or in modem times,— for 
instance, the one quoted on p. 153 : “the coloured woman belongs to her hus- 
band, but the white woman to everybody The foreword written by Prof. 
W. f{. Hoffmann is unworthy of this useful book. 


Batakrishna Ghosh., 
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INSCRIPTIONS DU CAMBODGE, editees et traduites par G. Coedes, Vol. 
I, pp. 321 ; Hanoi, Ecole Franeaise d’Extreme-orient, 1937. 

In this splendid volume M. Coedes has given the text and translation 
(with copious notes) of some of the particularly important inscriptions bearing 
on Canibodgian history discovered since 1929. The Saiva inscription of Phnoiii 
Prah Vi liar is a short Sanskrit one of nine verses eulogising King Bhavavarman 
who might be Bhavavarman I, the conqueror of Fou-nan, or Bhavavarman II 
who reigned in 561 A.D. Of the two inscriptions of Jayavarman I the first is 
of considerable historical importance, inasmuch as it mentions the Pallava kings 
of Kancipura ; the second proves that Jayavarman I was still reigning in 673 
A.D. The inscription on the stele of Prah Ko of the time of Indravarman 
(877 A.D.) records the installation of three statues of Siva and three statues of 
Devi ; there is perhaps also an allusion to the cult of Devaraja. The seventh 

verse of this inscription is worth quoting : rjqrf sq: Sifciff 

\ f: U The inscription of Sivasoma, 

the gum of king Indravarman, is of the first importance, for S. says that he 
had learnt the Sastra from the mouth of Bhagavat Sankara himself; M. 
Coedes avers that this Sankara might be the great Sankaracarya — A Subhasita 
with quadruple entendre may be found in the twenty-seventh verse of one of 

the new inscriptions of Koh Ker of the time of Jayavarman IV (p. 64): 

fiui WI 3# I tWT ft 1# gi It Here 

candrah as a ~ scirni tar is in his hand ; moon-like benevolence in his heart ; his 
glory mocks even the moon which is imperfect in comparison; and of course 
his face rivals the moon in beauty.— The long inscription on the stele of Pre 
Rup (298 verses, tenth century) supplies many valuable data for cultural 
history, and specifically mentions the Atharvaveda, Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Panini, Raghuvamsa, and also the Buddhist doctrine of Yogacara.— King Jaya- 
varman V (967 A.D.) has been eulogised in the inscription of Bantay Srei (p. 

150) in the following terms : 1 InC t?f ^ 

ST II sftst 1 sftmi f|T2$ST sp l| He be- 
came famous as a poet also in foreign countries : < 

ajj ftp: u (verse 24).— The long inscription on the stele of 

Prasat Komphus of the age of Jayavarman V (972 A.D.) is poor in historical 
data but contains many pretty verses in typical Kavya style, e.g. verse 34 : 

ft^P^TTsrorf^ft^ff ftq^ugdsrppi ftra^i ft#p f ft^r ft^cir f^Rrft ^ 

smt ?! n 
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The second of the two new inscriptions from Prasat Khna (pp. 197 ft) 
is of the time of U dayadi tyavarman II and dated in the year Saka 983=1060 
A.D. It consists of 123 verses of indifferent quality offering hardly any new 
historical data.— The inscription of the time of Harsavarman III (pp. 222 ff.) 
dated in the Saka year 987 is likewise a barren PrasastL— The inscription (date 
1189 or 1195 A.D.) on the stele of Prasat Tor (pp. 227 ff.) is a miniature Kavya 


in 61 verses bristling 


with cheap alliterations, e.g. 



etc. (verse 19). The author of this inscription was the grandson of a Brahmin 
dignitary who served successively under three Buddhist kings.— The other 
inscriptions given in this volume though highly interesting in many respects are 
not so important for the political and cultural history of Cambodge as the 
ones mentioned above. 

It is impossible to do adequate justice to a work like this in a short 

review. M. Coedes, as also the Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme-orient which has 
done so much to recover the forgotten history of Greater India, has won the 
gratitude of all Indians by publishing in such exemplary fashion the newly 
discovered inscriptions of Cambodge. I hope Indian historians will not fail 
to pay the book the respectful attention it deserves. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , Vol. XXI, Parts III-IV , 
1941. 

“Asura Varuna” by R. N. Dandekar.— Author rejects the equation Varuna 
mOuranos, and neither does he accept the Moon-theory of Oldenberg 
and Hillebrandt. Starting with the assumption that Guntert was right 
in connecting Mi-tra with me-khald he comes to the conclusion that 
Varuna represents “the conception of the world-sovereign” and that “the 
rivalry between India and Varuna would give us the necessary starting 
point for the discussion of how the world-sovereign. . .was transformed 
into the god of ocean.” 

The Buddhistic Conception of Dharma by P. T. Raju.— Excellent treat- 
ment of a very difficult subject. Author’s conclusions, apparently reached 
independently, are very like those of Rosenberg, Die, Probleme der bud- 
dhistischen Philosophic, Heidelberg 1924. 

Ancient Indian Tribes by B. C. Law.— Author has here collected material 
about the Kalihgas, Kulatas, Ramathas and Paradas. 

Regional and Dynastic Study of South Indian Monuments by H. D. 
Sankalia.— Author raises, inter alia , the question whether the underlying 
regional difference is clue to the fact that Bhakti-cult in Saivism developed 
late in the eastern part of S. India. 

Paget's Gesture-theory of the Origin of Human Speech by C. R. Sankaran. 
—Author has indulged in much unorthodox glottogonical speculation 
in presenting Paget's “fascinating theory”. 

Chronology, of the Works of Mahidhara by P. K. Gode.— Author shows 
that Dr. Sarup was wrong in assigning to the 12th century the commen- 
tator Mahidhara who “flourished between A.D. 1530 and 1610 or so/" 

Vedic Lores by Hiralal Amritlal Shah — Author is of opinion that the three 
wheels of the Asvins* Car (RV. X. 85. 14) are the three stars of the 
Constellation AsvinL 

A Controverted Reading in Meghadiita by Hiralal Amritlal Shah.— Author 
finds support for the reading prasamadivase in the expression “parinata- 
saraccandrikdsu ksapasu” . : 

Racial Origin of Nambudri Brahmans by K. R. Chatterjee.— “The Nambu- 
: dris migrated from north India with the republican Ayudhajivin con- 

stitution and settled in the south.” 

63—15 
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Havanas Lanka by Daniel John.— “Ravana’s Lanka was not on the Vindhya 
Ranges but on an island in the midst of the sea off the Southern or 
South-eastern coast of the Island of Ceylon.” 

Mahabharata Notes by Vasudeva S. Agarwala.— Interesting comments on 
vdranau sastihdyanau (Virata-p. 12. 20), vaiydghra (Sablia-p. 51. 34), 
upas r tah (Vana-p. 240. 5), Havana (Adi-p., Grit. Ed., p. 36), and the 
story of Yavakrita (Vana-p., chs. 133-3S). 

! Annals of Oriental Research , University of Madras Vol. V, Part 1, 1940-41. 

Place-name Suffixes in Tamil by R. P. Sethu Pillai. 

AJpedai (lengthening of the quantity of a letter) [in Tamil] by V. Venkata 
Rajulu Reddiar. 

Telugu Literature Outside the Telugu Country by K. Ramakrishnaiya.— 
A Brief Historical Survey from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

Ancient Kerala by C. Achyuta Menon.— Presidential address delivered at 
the Malayalam Section of the All India Oriental Conference held at 
Tirupathi, March 1940. Superficial. 

Vyavaharasiromani of Narayana [a pupil of Vijnanesvara] edited by T. R. 
Chintamani.— The only manuscript, from which this important Niban- 
dha has been edited here, breaks off in the middle of the Dayabhaga 
section. 

Arab Maritime Enterprise by S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar.— “The 
Arabs’ knowledge of the oceans may be inadequate, yet they had a 
clear idea of the Eastern Seas.” 

/Arabic and Persian Words in the Tamil Language by S. Muhammad 
f/ Husayn Nainar.— “Even before the birth of Islam in Arabia, the Tamil 
language had already been influenced by Arabic contact.” 

Tattvasuddhi edited by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and E. P. Radhakrishnan. 
—This instalment contains the following chapters Bhedanirakaranam, 
Asatkaryavadanirakaranam, Ksanabhahgavadanirakaranam, Bhedabheda- 
nirasah, Dehatmavadanirakaranam, Vijfianavadanirakaranam and Saiii- 
saramithyatvam. 

The Aryan Path, March— April 1941. 

Hindu Epistemology and Modem Thought by V. R. Talasikar.— “An intel- 
lectual understanding of the working of the Universe or the construc- 
tion of the fabric of the Universe on the strength of metaphysical specu- 
lation has never been regarded in Hindu Philosophy as Right Know- 
/ ledge.” What about Sankhya ? 
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The Upanishada Ideals of Education by Matilal Das.— A rather common- 
place sermon on the famous passage of the Taittiriya Upani§ad. 

Bergson and Sankara by P. Nagaraja Rao.— Though Bergson does not 
believe in anything transcending both matter and mind, yet the author 
finds some plausible affinity between Bergson’s philosophy and Sankara's. 

The Miracle of Sikhism by Jogendra Singh.— Not very helpful. 

The Asiatic Review , April 1941. * 

The Elements of Malayan Civilization by Sir Richard Winstedt.— “Hindu- 
ism in all its forms was centred at novel courts. . . .The divine right of 
rajas who had to be addressed in a special vocabulary full of Sanskrit 
words, an embryo caste system ... all these innovations were of Indian 
origin. . . .Islam with all its intolerance failed to oust Sanskrit terms for 
“religion”, “teacher,” “heaven”, “hell”. . . .The Hindu period of Malay 
civilization. . . .was started early in the Christian era by the coming of 
Pallava immigrants to Kedah and Perak.” 

/ 

Bulletin d$ VEcole Frdngaise d* Extreme-orient, Tome XL, Fasc> 1, 1940. 

Dictionnaire tay blanc fran^ais par Georges Minot.— A valuable dictionary 
of the chief Siamese dialect. 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, VoL I, Nos . 1-4; VoL II, 
Nos . 1-2. 

Epic Questions by V. S. Sukthankar.— Author has effectively defended the 
reading hdsyarupena instead of hamsarupena in Mhh. (Grit. Ed.) 1. 57. 21. 

Apropos Epic iydt by S. M. Katre.— ikuthor discusses the use of some opta- 
tive forms in preterital sense. 

The Rg-veda Mantras in their ritual setting in the Grhya Sutras by V. M. 
Apte.— It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the author by this work 
has opened up a new field of research. By a close examination of the 
Rk-mantras in the Asvalayana Grhyasutra Mr. Apte has proved that the 
mantras on the whole were appropriate to the occasions on which they 
were used and therefore could not have been regarded as mere magical 
formulas charged with mysterious potency. 

XVIIth Century Gold-gilt Copper-board Inscriptions and Sculptures from 
Nepal by H. D. Sankalia.— “It is perhaps the first time that 'bronzes' of 
all the Five Dhyani Buddhas from Nepal are brought to light.” 

Reduplicatives in Indo-Aryan by S. M. Ratre.— Advance specimen of & 
comprehensive work on the subject, 
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Absolutives in the Critical Edition of the Virataparvan by M. A. Mehendale. 
—Author has pointed out a large number of irregular absolutives includ- 
ing a case of grhya (occurring in the oft-quoted verse sandhydvadhum 
etc. attributed to Panini). 

Some Important Personalities of Baghdad (during the latter half of the 
4th and the earlier quarter of the 5th centuries of Islam) by C. H. Shaikh. 
Some Folk-songs of Maharashtra by Irawati Karve. 

Reconstruction of the Proto-Dravidian Pronouns by C. R. Sankaran.— 
Highly speculative. 

Francois Martin by R. G. Harshe.— Romantic life of 'The real founder of 
the French Dominions in India/* 

The Geographical Factors in the History of Maharastra by T. S. Shejwal- 
kar.— Excellent geo-political study. 

Indo-Arica I by S. M. Karte.— Discussion of Skt. lirnavabhi and AMag. 
cadagara . 

Jaina Yaksas and Yaksinis My FI. D. Sankalia.— This paper “3 only a step 
[in the direction of archaeologically studying Jaina Yaksas and Yaksinis] 
including figures from the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, the Jaina 
temple at Aihole, Jaina Cave at Badami, those reported from a temple 
at Deogarh in Central India, and one from Patan in Northern .Gujarat/* 

The Ambarnath Temple by H. D. Sankalia ai^A A. V. Naik.— Authors aver 
■that this temple might have been an immediate source of inspiration to 
the Sllaharas and the Yadavas. 

Megalithic Monuments near Poona by H. D. Sankalia. 

The so-called Buddhist Images from the Baroda State by FI. D. Sankalia.—* 
Author shows that these are Jaina images and not Buddhist at all. 

Takki or Dhakki by M. A. Mehendale.— Attempt at reconstructing the 
grammar of this dialect from the speeches of Mathura and Dyutakara in 
the second act of Mrcchakatika. "Takki is a Romani or Gypsy dialect 
spoken somewhere in India, either in North-West Panjab or in Orissa/* 
The Roots of the Pali Dhatupathas by S. M. Katre— This list is based on 
the Dhdtupdtha and Dhdtumanjusd edited by Dines Andersen and Hel- 
met Smith and the second section of SaddanUi edited by Helmer Smith. 
Author says : "the full significance of this list will become clear in my 
forthcoming work Materials for a Dhdtupdtha of Indo-Aryan” 

Case Variations in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata,— the Dative 
and its variants by E. D. Kulkarni.— An excellent idea carried out 
conscientiously after the. fashion of Edgerton*s Vedic Variants . 

Kinship Terminology and Kinship Usages of the Maratha Country by 
Irawati Karve.— Thorough and exhaustive, 
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The Dravidian (Tamil) Atia- and Annai in Hittite by C. R. Sankaran. — 
Altogether too daring. 

A Textual Criticism of the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra by V. M. ' Apte,— 
Based upon the non-inclusion in the Asvalayana-mantrasamhita of some 
Rgvedic Mantras cited in the Asvalayana Grhyasutra. 

Were Castes formulated in the Age of the Rgveda ? by V, M. Apte.— In 
author's opinion, caste was not formulated in India,— “the Rgvedic 
Aryans came with the fourfold division into India/' 

Studies in Nagarjunakonda Sculptures by A. V. Naik.— Detailed study of 
dress and ornaments. 

A Further Note on TakkI by M. A Mehendale — Here is given the material 
from a Kadavaka of the Harivamsapurdna which, according to its author, 
is written in Dhakka-bhasa. 

The Srauta Counterpart of the Gcdana Ceremony by C. S. Venkateswaran. 

A Note on the ‘Abhiras’ in Patairjali by D. G. Rhave. 

The Cultural and Social Conditions as Reflected in the Similes of the 
Dawn-hymns in the Rgveda by P. K. Narayana Pillai. 

Gupta Inscriptions and the Puranic Tradition by D. R. Patil.— Author has 
tried to reconstruct part of Guptan tradition “by corroborating the in- 
scriptural hints from the unanimous tradition of the Puranas.” 

Contributions on T^do-European Accent by C. R. Sankaran.— Survey of 
current theories on the subject. Not very lucid. 

The Calcutta Review, February— March— April, 1941. 

The Modern Age in India by S. N. Sen.— Presidential address, Modem 
Indian History Section, Indian History Congress, 1940. 

An Enquiry into Idealism in Hindu Marriage by Krishnagopal GoswamL 

Epigraphia Indica , Vol. XXV, Parts VI -VII, April— July, 1940. 

Charala Plates of VIrarajendraveda (Saka 991) by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar 
and V. Venkatasubba Ayyar.— This is the first copper-plate charter of 
this Cola king and is of great help in filling up the lacunae in the Kanya- 
kumarl record (EL XVIII, pp. 21 ff.) of the same king. Political and 
military career of Virarajendra has been fully discussed by the editors. 

Date of the Pandava Kings of Southern Kosala by A Ghosh.— Author has 
tried to show that these kings cannot be dated so early as the sixth 
century A.D. ' V-'/. 

Nilagangavaram Inscription of Ambadeva-Maharaja (Saka 1212) by- R. S. 
PanchmukhL-In the introductory portion it is said that the Kfatriyas 
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who survived the havoc made by Parasurama came to be called Kayasthas. 
“The Kayasthas were a powerful family of feudatory chiefs who played 
a prominent part in the politics of the mediaeval period in the Telugu 
country.” 

Bargaon Temple Inscription of Sahara by V. V. Mirashi— “If the identifi- 
cation of the illustrious Sahara of the present inscription with the Sahara 
chief slain by Krishnaraja’s minister is accepted, the Sahara chief can 
he referred to the third quarter of the 10th century A.D.” 

Jirjingi Plates of Gahga Indravarman by R. K. Ghoshal.— Dated in the 
year 33 (of the Gahga era ?), “it is the earliest inscription of the Eastern 
Gahga kings discovered so far.” 

Poona Plates of Chalukya Vinayaditya (Saka 612) by Madho Samp Vats.— 
Records gift of land at the request of the queen to two Brahmanas “for 
the merit accruing from the gift of a girl in marriage ( kanyadharmmdr - 
tham )” 

Anjaneri Plates of Gurjara Jayabhta III (7 10 A.D.) by Madho Samp Vats 
and D. B. Diskalkar.—The beneficiary of this grant was a Brahmana 
named Narayana, son of Vasusvamin of Dahhilya gotra and Chanoga- 
Kaut^ruma Sakha. 

The Punjai Inscription of Krishnadevaraya by Nilakantha Sastri.— This 
epigraph (date 1517 A.D.) is a copy of an order issued by King Krsna- 
devaraya of Vijayanagara while he was camping on the banks of the 
river KrsnavenI some time after his conquest of the Kalihga Country. 
Jubbulpore Stone Inscription of Vimaiasiva : the Kaiachuri year 926 by 
V. V. Mirashi.— “The importance of the present inscription lies in the 
information it furnishes about the spiritual preceptors of the Kaiachuri 
kings of TripurT.” 

Conjeeveram Inscription of Brahma-tantra-svatantra-JIyar (Saka 1282) by 
A. S. Ramanatha . Ayyar.— ' The inscription is worded as if it is issued by 
the deity himself. Brahmatantrasvatantra was a direct disciple of 
Vedanta-Desika. This epigraph refers to a collection of manuscripts 
which was kept in the matha and a stipulation made for its proper up- 
keep. 

Kasyapa Image Inscription from Silao fry B. Ch. Chhabra.— The Kasyapa 
mentioned in this ninth century inscription is no other than the Maha- 
Kasyapa who is reputed to have convened the First Buddhist Council. The 
End-spot corresponds to the place -where/ according to the Atthakathas, 
Kasyapa first met the Buddha. 

A Bronze Image Inscription from Nalanda by A. Ghosh.— The inscription 
shows that a hatta was founded at Nalanda by Devapala. 

A* Note on the Panchadharala Pillar Inscription of - King Visvesvara by M* 
z Somasekhara Sarma,— “The date should be corrected to Saka 
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The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVII , No . 1. March , 1941. 

Ciranjlva and his Patron Yasavanta Siiiiha by Dinesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya. 

The Calukyas of Kalyani (Taila II, 973-97 A.D.) by S. L. Katare. 

The Talpurs of Sind by Mohammad Yasin. 

The North-West Frontier of the Sultanate during the 13th Century by 

; ' U/N. Day. 

Somatism of Vedic Psychology by R. N. Dandekar. 

Defence of Patna against the Pindari Incursion of 1812 by Kalipada Mitra. 

Gunapataka (an unknown Sanskrit work and its date— before A.D. 1200) 
by, P. R. Code. 

A Linguistic Note on the Mundaka Upanisad by Viclhusekhara Rhatta- 
charyya.— A number of grammatical “irregularities” have been discussed. 

The Muslim Conquest of Bengal by N. B. Roy.— Laksmanasena made a 
brave stand according to Isami (1350 A.D.) the author of Futuh-us- 
salcitin . 

Krsna Deva Raya’s Economic Policy by Y. Venkataramana. 

Epithets of an Arhat in the Divyavadana by E. J. Thomas. 

Date of the earliest Sanskrit Inscription of Campa by Dines Chandra 
Sircar.— Author defends his position that the date 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D. would be too early for the Vo-cahh inscription. 

The Vatsagulma Copper-plate Grant of King Vindhyasakti II by Dines 
Chandra Sircar.— Text and translation. 

Date of the Kalacuri Kokkala I by Khushal Chandra Vatsalya Jain.— “Kok- 
kala I ruled between c. 840 and 885 A.D.” 

The Sutrasamuccaya by Anukulchandra Banerjee.— “There were two texts 
of Sutrasamuccaya— one by Santideva and the other by NagarjunaT 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol . 61, No. 1, March 1941. 

The Faithful Dog as Security, for a Debt: A Companion to the Brahman 
and the Mongoose Story-type by M. B. Emeneau.— Thirteen Indian 
versions of the story have been given here. 

The Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan by Robert Shafer. 

The Voiced Sibilants in Sanskrit by Gordon H. Marsh.— Brief but thorough. 
Almost all the forms concerned have been discussed. 

Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol X, No. 3, March 1941. 

The Nayaks of Tanjore (contd. from previous issue) by V. Vridhagirisan. 

Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture with Special Reference 
to the Tantrasamuccaya by N. V. Mallaya. • ; 
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Bhavanaviveka with Visamagranthikabhedika by V. A. Ramaswami Sastri " 
and K. A. Sivaramakrishna Sastri. * 

Prameyamala by R. Ramaniijachariar and K. Srinivasachariar. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society } VoL XXVII , Part I , March 
1941. 

The Wall-paintings of Ajanta by G. Yazdani.— A vastly entertaining and 
instructive lecture. “We find that the art of painting was considerably 
developed in the second century B.C.” 

The Rise of the Rajputs by Bhupendra Nath Datta.— Ethnological study. 

Identification of a Sculpture in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, by D. P. 
Pandey.— Author proposes to identify the images as Balarama, Rukmini 
and Vasudeva-Krsna. 

The Jhanasvarodaya of Dariya Sahab by Dharmendra Brahmachari Sastri. 

The Journal of the Greater India Society , VoL VII , No. 1 , January 1941 . 

Recent Progress in Malayan Archaeology by K. A. N. Sastri. 

Theravada Buddhism in Burma by Nihar Ranjan Ray. 

Vvjte.. . • • . • • 

Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, VoL III , No. 2 , April 1941 . 

The Early Mediaeval Temples of Gujarat and Treatises on Architecture 
by H. D. Sankalia. 

Journal of Indian History, VoL XX, PL 1 , April 1941 - 

Identification of ‘Indraratha of Adinagara’ found in Tirumalai Inscrip- 
tions of Rajendra Choi a I by P. Acharya. 

The First two Anglo-Mysore Wars and Economic Drain on Bengal by 
Kalikinkar Datta. 

The Mogul Family and the Court in 19th Century Delhi by T. G. P. Spear. 
“A revolting picture. 

Some tribes of Ancient India by Birnala Churn Law.— Author has discussed 
> the Musikas, Mahisakas, Bhrgukacchas, Tosalas, Gajahvayas, Parnasavaras, 

\ Kankanas and Aparantas. 

t The Gupta Era by Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee -Author has tried to show 
that “astronomical verifications support the fact that the era intro- 
' duced by the Gupta Vikramadityas is identical with the well-known 
Vikrama era.” 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL JOURNALS Ml 

' ' < 6 * 

Jain Religious Orders in the Kusana Period by Baij Nath Puri, 

Gangu Bahmani by H. K. Sherwani— “The word Bahman has absolutely 
no connection with Brahmans and only reminded the King of his Zero* 
astrian origin/' 

Timur Shah’s Army in 1793 by Hari Ram Gupta, . . 

Last Days of Guru Govind Singh by Ganda Singh, 

Peshwa Madhav Rao i’s Last Carnatic Expedition by Anilchandra Banerjee. 

Partition of Sir hind Province by the Sikhs, January 1764 by Hari Ram 

k Gupta. 

Journal of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol XIX, Part II, 
February 1941, 

An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Times in the Malay Peninsula 
and the Straits of Malacca by Roland BraddelL— Contd. from Vol. XVII, 
Ft. 1, pp. 146-2 12. 

The Journal of the Polynesian Society , Vol 50, No. 1, March 1941. 

Melanesian Modes of Speech by W. G. I vens.— Concluded. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 9 Letters , VoL VI, 1940, No. 2. 

Survivals of the Indus Culture by M, E. and D. H. Gordon,— An attempt 
to bridge up archaeologically the apparent gulf between the Indus Cul- 
ture and the Early Historical Period. 

The Ancient Workers of Western Dhalbhum by E. F. O. Murray, 

Panegyric of Malaivamma by Chintaharan Chakravarti.— Tantric Yantras 
are the main theme of this panegyric ! 

The Journal of the Sind Historical Society , Vol V, No. 2, June 1941, 

Studies in Indo-Muslim History by Hodivala.— Critical comments on Elliot's 
History of India, Vol. 1, pp. 300 to 326. 

The Sassanians in Sind by N. M. Billimoria.— Unscientific. 

The Iranians in Ancient India by N. M. Biilimoria.— Superficial. 

Man in India, Vol XXI , No. 1, January-March 1941. 

The Sun as a Folk-god by Nanimadhab Chaudhuri.— “Certain features of 
folk worship of the sun have persisted from the early Vedic times to the 
present day.” 

Hydroselenic [as opposed to Helio-lithic] Culture by Srikantha Sastri* 


m ' "iNtolAX CULTURE ‘ ' " * T 

New Indian Antiquary VoL III , , A T os. 11-12 <md Fol. IF, A 7 o. 1, February-March - 
■ 1941. ■ 

Eighteenth-century Malayalam Prose written by Christians &y L. V, Rama- 
swami Aiyar. 

, Inscriptions of Kathiawar! by D. B. Diskalkar. 

The Epoch of the Gupta Era by K. G. Sankar.— After an examination of 
the astronomical data in the inscriptions the author comes to the con- 
clusion that “273 A-C. must therefore be the true epoch of the Gupta 
. ...era/' 

On the Study and Metrology of Silver Punch-marked Coins by D. D. 
Kosambi.— Incomprehensible for the most part. Very learned. 

The Hun Invasion of Hindus than by K. G. Sankar.— -In this thought-provok- 
ing article author has tried to explode “the myth of Hun invasion.” 
“Yasodharman and Baladitya defeated two different Mihirakulas,” “the 
Huns invaded Hindustlian in Gupta Year 136 but were decidedly 
defeated by Skandagupta and never ruled east of the Indus/’ “Torama- 
na and Mihirakula were not Huns but Parthians or Kshattriyas.” 


CORRECTION. 

The last two lines of footnote 27a, p. 412, should be read “that Govinda- 
pala’s ntlta-rajya years should be regarded as his regnal years continued even 
after he had lost his kingdom.” 


NOTICE 

The Plate accompanying the paper "Taikpara Vasudeva Image 
Inscription of King Govindacandra *of Bengal” will appear in the 
next issue. 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.L., 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta, and 
Printed by G, C. Sen, B. Com,, The Sree Bharatee Press 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta. 
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488' sin K 1 

’ 60 / 488' 488' cos KI e t3 iees 

l p R / 

488' sin K , 

60X488' ,60 ocl . Tr 

- — ^ — + 5 X48S cos K 

P 343« 


degrees 


488 sin K 
. 60 

‘ ""OA QQ 


488 cos K 


degree, 


where q : 


60 X 488 

P 


488 sin K , 

= -i — — — degrees 

,+ 1 S 8 " ( 8 60 COS k> 

= K „ degrees 

q + 8°8 cos K 

but the second term in the denominator cannot be obtained in the 
form 4 Kotijya. The maximum and minimum numerical values of 
the second term are 8-4 and o respectively. 

If the Concentric (or Deferent) be taken as 560° and its Radius 
3438', the circumference of the Manda Epicycle as P and its radius as 
p (so that 360° / P =3438' / p) , from the values of q (6oX488/p) 
given by Laghumdnasa (col. 1) the values of p (col. 2) and P (col. 3) 
may be thus calculated 


60X488 


Radius of Manda 


Circumference of Manda 


p 

Epicycle 

Epicycle 

=q 

=P 

=P 

Sun 224 

130' 3 1 " 

i 3 ° 4 o' 

Moon 97 

302' 45" 

31°2l' 

Mars 45 

671' 00" 

7 °° 

Mercury 100 

365' 00" 

38 ° 

Jupiter 92 

314' 00" 

33 ° 

Venus 320 

105' 00" 


Saturn 63 

460' 00" 

4.8° 


6 
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The Commentator, Yullaya, gives the measures of the Manda 
Epicycle shown above in col. 3, which lead to the values of q (col. 1) 
given in the Laghumdnasa as the first part of cheda. 

The measures of the Man da-par idh i (circumference of Epicycle 
for Manda correction) and of the Slghra-paridhi (circumference of Epi- 
cycle for Sighra correction) as given by different authors are shown 
in the following Tables, together with the ratios of their circumfer- 
ences 


Table of Manda-Paridhis 



Ary yah kata 

Modern 

Surya - 

Brahmagupta , Sripati 




2 

Siddhanta 

and Bhdskardcaryya 




















a 





Planets 

X/i 

£ 

xn 

4-4 

3 

-*£ §L 

O 

O 

O 

O ■ 
O 

0 

O 

O 

O 

CO 


'cj 

CsS 

M 

jl. 

or 

e r-i 

GO 

u 

0 

i>. 

Of 

b 

CO 

0 


p 

a 

3 

a 

<0 

O 

O 

O 

0 

. c 

00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 


*■3 

<u 

> 

S5* ‘S3 
« v. 

4-J 

rH 

4-J 

0 

4-4 

rH 

4-4 


0 

w 


< 

< 

< 

< 

M an da-Par i dhi (P) 






Sun 

13 F 

13 F 

14° 

13 °4°' 

14 0 

1 3°4° , (a) 

1 3°4° , ( a ) 

Moon 


S*F 

m. 

3i°4°' 

32 0 

3 1 < 5 36'(a) 

3 1 °3^ , ( a ) 

Mars 

63° 

8i° 

70° 

72 0 

75° 

7°°( b ) 

7°°(b) 

Mercury 

3*F 

2 ol° 

2 8 ° 

28° 

3°° 

38° 

38 ° 

Jupiter 

3*F 

36° 

32° 

32° 

33° 

33° 

33° 

Venus 

18 0 

9° 

14° 

11 ° 

12 ° 

9° 

2 1 ° 

Saturn 

4<>F 

58J° 

6 o° 

0 

00 

Tli 

49° 

3°°( c ) 

30(c) 


(a) These are mean values. A complicated rule is given by the authors 
for the true values which vary not only for different places in the quadrant, 
but also for different hours of the day. 

(b) Here is also a complicated rule for obtaining the true values. 

(c) Bhaskardcaryya peculiarly gives the value as 50, which is closen to 
Aryyabhata’s mean value and to the other values. 
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Table of S Ighra-Parid h is 



Aryyabhata 

Modern Surya- Brahmagupta. Sripati 
Sicldhanta and Bhaskaracaryya 




*+«a 







r-t s3 







VH no 

-a 




Planets 

00 

4-J 

a 

03 

g 

■imi 

£h 

cS 

5-i 

Ej 

r\> 

[ W- 

S3 

S3 °2 
-ae S 
§ O 

■S =0 

0 

0 

r- 

Of 

5-i 

O 

0 0 

<« it 

° O 

0 

O 

GO 

O 


& 

'tS 

S3 

|l 

0 

° Q 

OO ® 

^ CO 

O 

CO 


rr-j 

O 

w 


< 

< < 

4~> 

< 

Sighra-Paridhi (P') 






Mars 

23 8J° 

229i° 

234 0 

235° 

232 0 243°40'(d) 

243°4o'( d ) 

Mercury 


0 

O 

GO 

132 0 

iB3° 

132° 132° 

132 0 

Jupiter 

72 0 

671° 

72° 

70° 

72° 68° 

68° 

Venus 

*65*° 

256J 0 

260° 

262° 

260° 258° 

263° 

Saturn 

4ob° 

S6° 

40° 

39° 

4°° 35°( e ) 

35°( e ) 


The ratios p : p'=P : P', where P and P' are the circumferences 
and p and p' the radii of the M'anda and Slghra Epicycles, ai'e given 
in the following Table 


(d) Here is also a complicated rule for obtaining the true values. 

(e) Bhaskaracaryya gives the values as 40, which is closer to the other values. 
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Aryyabhafa 


Modern Suryxa Brahmagupta, 
Sripati and 
Bhaskaracdryya 


Siddhdnta 


Planets 

| 

I Odd Quadrants 

m . 

— 

'r* 

!3 

5m 

3 

rv 

. w 

♦— ( 

: sy 

> 

PM 

; Khavdakhfidyaka a 
Vardha’s Siiryya- 
Siddhdnta 

O 

O ■ ■ 

O , 'X. 

Of 

Mr 

u © 

O 

■ O' 

■ ■ .0 0 

O oc 

< < 

O 

O 

or 

u 

O 

0 

CV 

< 

O 

O 

O 

OO 

& 

: o 

do 

4-J 

< 

Laghumdnasa 

Mars 

14/53 

18/51 

70/234 72/235 75/232 21/73 

21/73 

4/15 

Mercury 

7/31 

5/29 

28/132 28/133 30/132 b8/132 

38/132 21/100 

Jupiter 

7/16 

8/15 

32/72 

32/70 33/72 

33/68 

33/68 

3/7 

Venus 

4/59 

2/59 

14/260 

11/262 12/260 9/258 

11/263 11/320 

Saturn 

9/9 

13/8 

60/40 

48/39 49/40 

30/35* 

33/35 

* 7/6 

When K is 90° or 270°, 

the Equation of Centre E is 

given by 

488/q degrees, and is 

for — 





Sun 


_ 

488 

deg. -4- 

224 

zzz 

2°io' 

Moon 

— 

488 

deg. -4- 

97 

— 

i°V' 

Mars 

— 

488 

deg. -4- 

45 

— 

5 ° 2 r 

Mercury 

— 

488 

deg. -4- 

100 

— 

4 ° 53 ' 

Jupiter 

5 = 

488 

deg. -4- 

92 

s= 

5 0 18' 

Venus 

r= 

488 

deg. -4- 

320 

— 

i°3i' 

Saturn 

— 

488 

deg. -4- 

63 

== 

7 ° 45 ' 


| When K = 0“ or 185% E = 0. 

(3) Illustration.— To find the Manda correction of the Moon, 
when its mean longitude is 8 s. 14 0 3', the mean longitude of Candrocca 
being os. 15° 44'. 


* According to Bhdskarac&ryya, 50/40. 
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Moon’s position 8 s. 14 0 

Candrocca (Mandocca of Moon) os. ig 0 44' 


Kendra 7 s. 28 lg' 


As the Kendra lies between 6 and 9 signs, 


Bhuja 


(-{-) 1 s. 28° 19' 

Koti 


(— ) 1 s. 1° 4T 

Therefore, 

Bhujajyd 

(+) 6° 56' 


Kotijyd 

X 

0 

t-j 

Now, 

Cheda 

= 97 


Kotijyd 

= (— ) 2-7 


Cheda as corrected 

= 94-53 


Bhujajyd liptikrta 

416' 


Dividing by Cheda 

as corrected. 


the correction is 

4° 23' 


which is to be added to the Moon’s mean longitude, because the 
Kendra exceeds 6 signs. The Moon’s true longitude is therefore 
8 s. 18 0 26'. 

The chedas given in verse 13 will have further uses, as we shall 
see later on (Verses 14, 15, 33, 34). 

The manda correction to be applied to the daily mean motion 
of the planets — 

TWfasft srer* w( n w 11 

kotirgatighm chedapatarh vyastam gatikaldh phalam || 14 |j 

14. Multiply kotijyd by the daily mean motion (in kalds) and 
divide by the cheda (Divisor); the result is the correction in kalds 
(minutes) to be applied to the mean daily motion, the sign of the 
result (or correction) being opposite to that of kotijyd. 

Notes.— (1) The formula for the manda Equation of Motion (i.e. 
manda correction to be applied to the mean daily motion, as distin- 
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guished from that to be applied to the mean longitude as dis- 
cussed before) is expressed by kolas (minutes), where 

m is the daily mean motion of the planet, the Equation being positive 
or negative according as R cos K is negative or positive and being 
therefore negative, positive, positive, negative in the four successive 
quadrants (because R cos K is positive, negative, negative, positive in 
these quadrants). 

(2) It may be observed here that this formula is true for planets 
other than the Moon, because, in the case of these planets, the 
Mandocca is assumed to have no motion. In the case of the Moon, 
however, as the Candrocca has a motion which cannot be neglected, 

the formula should be modified to )— - R cos - ~ kalas (minutes), 

Cheda v 

where m and m' are the mean daily motions of the Moon and its 
Mandocca. 

(3) Rationale.— If h and h are the true longitudes (after manda 
correction) of a planet on two consecutive days, i.e., when the planet 
has passed t days and (f-j-/) days from the Mandocca, the true motion 
during the (t-j- i)th day (as corrected by manda operation) 

=m (t+i)+*_J_Ea 
— (m t -fE-Hi) 

= m + ( Es - Ej ) 

The manda correction to be applied to the daily mean motion is 
therefore E2 — Ei. 


Since E = 


R p sin K 
R + p cos K 



_ R p sin _Kj _ R p sin K? 

E “ R + p cos K, R + p cos K r 

= R- — Rjjn_KjJ ^ ( assum i n g the denominator to 

R + p cos K 2 ■ 0 

be practically constant), 
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(Kj-L)pR cos K(. „ T , • ,1 

= - — r + p co s K (because Ka is very nearly equal 

to Ki), 

_ l(m — m') (t+ l)-(m-m') tj. pR cos Kj 
R + p cos Ki 

( Since Ki = ( m - in’ ) t and Kj = (m - m') (t + 1 ) ) 

_ i 111 ~ m ' )• R cos K i 
— • + cos Ki 

= (m-m' ). R cos Ki. ^(neglecting the term cos Ki in the 

denominator), 


Jr 

“ ( m - m' ). R cos K*. 

Taking the form 

ta t* ( m — ni/ ). R cos K? 

rr * 

— + cos Ki 
P 

J m -ff'l R'cos Ki wheu R ' = g° 8 ' = 4 8 8 ' ) 
R' . R' cos K i 


__ - un - nr ) jk cos k 

777 — 777 77 ” 

R' + R' cos Kj 

p R 


( m-m'). 4 48- co s K,, , „ , 

6 0 x 488' 60.488' cos Kj » 1 1 

" p 3438' 


( tn-m' ). 8°8' cos Kj / N 

reoxeT^ T ( mmutes } 


, 60 x 60 q°q' rr 

^“asr - 8 8 cos K ' 

_ ( m - m' )■ 8*8' cos K, (mimlteJ 
q + 8 8 cos Ki 

(4) As regards the sign to be attached to the correction, we 
seen that 
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or, neglecting p cos K, 

p. R sin K 
E = 

In either case, if we consider the denominator as practically constant, 
E varies as sin K. Let us consider the four quadrants separately. 

(a) When K lies between o° and 90° (1st quadrant), sin K is 
positive and increases in value, attaining maximum value when K 
is 90°. Thus E a — Ei varying as p(sin Ka— sin Ki) is positive and 
Ea > Ei numerically. But E is negative in the 1st quadrant, and 
therefore Ea— Ei is negative in the 1st quadrant, in which R cos K is 
positive. 

(b) When K lies between 90° and 180° (2nd quadrant), sin K 
diminishes numerically, and therefore Ea < Ei numerically. But E 
is negative in the 2nd quadrant, and therefore Ea— Ei is positive in 
this quadrant, in which R cos K is negative. 

(c) When K lies between 180° and 27 o° (3rd quadrant), sin K 
increases numerically, and thus Ea > Ei numerically. But E is posi- 
tive in this quadrant, and therefore Ea— Ei is positive, but R cos K 
is negative. 

(d) When K lies between 270° and 360° (4th quadrant), sin K 
decreases numerically, and thus Ea c Ei numerically. But E is posi- 
tive in this quadrant, and therefore Ea— Ei is negative, but R cos K is 
positive. 

Thus, in every quadrant, Ea— Ei, i.e. the rnanda correction to be 
applied to the mean daily motion of a planet, has a sign opposite to 
that of R cos K. 

(5) All these results may be obtained more quickly by differen- 
tiation. 

Let 1 = longitude of planet after it has passed t days from the 
■mandocca 

main t— pOI— |— E 

=m t-f-a — A .. P . ) 

R + p cos K 

and K = (m - in' ) t. 

The negative sign is affixed to sin K, because Laghumdnasa as- 
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cribes to >in K a sign opposite to that of modern convention. The true 
motion is given by 


But — = m - 
dt 


dk 

R p cos 
R + p cos K 


(assuming the denominator to be constant), 

RpcosKx (ni-m'),, . dk_ ^ 

= m .rr- ;; l since — - m - m } 

R + p cos K d t 


( m — in'). 4 88 ' c os K 

' 60^88; + 60X60. gVcosK 
o R 


the Equation of Motion 


— ( m - m' ). 8 ’ 8 ' cos K ■ ^ t , \ 

= — 1 — minutes ( nearly ) 

q + ( 8 8 cos K ) 

and the sign is opposite to that of 8°8' cos K ( SRtfe ). 


(6) The previous writers express the formula for the manda 
correction of mean motion as proportional to the tabular difference 
of “sines.” Munjala seems to be the first writer, as pointed out by 
Dr. B. B. Dutt and Mr. P. C. Sen Gupta*, to have expressed the cor- 
rection as proportional to the “cosine.” He must have therefore 
known one or other of the following two formulas : 


(1) Sin “ ~ Sin £ = 2 cos^i^Sin — _ i. 

Z z 

(2) -~-(Sin <?) = cos 0 
d 8 

Later, Bhaskaracarya (1150 A.D.) expresses the formula for the 
correction of mean daily motion in terms of the “cosine” instead of 
the tabular difference of “sines.” 

* P. C. Sen Gupta, Infinitesimal Calculus in Indian Mathematics -its Origin 
and Development. 
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To determine the Sighra Equation of Centre (or Position)— 

fTT(\?>^(^(v9)PT fTT: I 

II II 

i €w 

i ^ i 

srfa ; 

si: ii ii 

kuja-jiva-sani-cchedd yugdgnyagahatd hrtdh ] 
tithisailartubhituyasa murcchanesa jhasukrayoh ]| 15 || 
te dostrayarhsayutd sighra-cchedah syiih kotisariiskrt.dk | 154 
tardgraharkayoh sighrah sighroccamitaro grahah | ] 1 6 1 1 

15. The chedas (“divisors”) of Mars, Jupiter and Satui'n, multi- 
plied by 4, 3, 7 and divided by 15, 7, 6 (respectively) are termed 
vydsas ; the vydsas of Mercury and Venus are 21 and 11 (respectively). 

15J. These (vydsas), with one-third of the bhujajyd added thereto, 
and corrected by the kotijyd, become Sighraccheda ( Sighra Divisors) 
(which are to be used in determining the Sighra-phala or Sighra Equa- 
tion of Centre). 

16. Of the T drdgrahas (star-planets : Mai's, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Mercury and. Venus, which appear to the unaided eyes as stars) and the 
Sun, the quicker is to be taken as the Sighrocca (of the planet) and 
the other (i.e. the slower) as the (mean) planet. 

. ; ■ - Notes.— (1) Verses 15 and 35-J define the corrected cheda, which 
is to be used as the denominator in the process of determining the 
Sighra Equation of Centre, applying the same method' as used for 
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determining the Manda Equation of Centre and as indicated in Verse 
i 3-|-, namely, - ; 


3J5TT JRFRSisiRii: 

(bhujo liptikrtascheda bhak to , grahaphalumsakdh). The formula is 
thus expressed 


E'=R sin E' 


Slghra-B h ujajya converted into liptas 


Sighra-ccheda 


degrees 


JS8' sin_K/ 

' + 8°8' sin K' 
3 


+ 8°8' cos K' 


'degrees 


where q' is the vyasa as defined in Verse 1 5. 

(2) The term cheda in Verse 15 stands for the Manda cheda (as , 
defined in v. 13) before it is corrected by half kotijyd. According to 
v. , 1 5, the vyasas (q') are — 


Planets 

q 

q' 


(Manda Vyasa) 

(Sighra Vyasa) 

Sun 

, : 224 

No Sighra Operation 

Moon 

97 

No Sighra Operation 

Mars* 

45 . 

45><4 _ 1 2 

15 

Mercury 

100 

. = 21 

Jupiter 

92 

92 X ?=39i 

7 

Venus 

320 

= 11 


63 

6 


(3) The rationale of the rule, a's before, is that E' (Sighra Equa- 
tion of Centre) is taken equal to R sin E', and, taking the Concentric 
to be 360° and the radius R in minutes (3438'), P' as the Sighrd-Panahi 
(the circumference of the Sighra Epicycle, compared to the Concentric) 
and p' the radius of the Sighra Epicycle on dyv* seale, 
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R sin E' = R. (See Diagram VI on page 31 ) 

= P sin K _ 

<J (R + p cos K)* + (p' sin K)* 

_ p'. R sin K 

J R* + 2 p' R cos K + p'* 

p'. R sinK p'* 

= r 7i +2 p'cos K * neglecting R , as small 
E 

p\ R sin K . , ...... 

* rIITFIoTk) approximately £ • 

R 


p'. R sin K - , / • r TW 1 ' 1 

= R+p' cosK mmutes ( lf R and P be 
expressed in minutes) 

488' sin K 

488' , 488'"cos K minutes 

T + ^ 

p R 


_ 488^ sin K 


6°. 488 + f^W'cos K 

3438 


-deg. 


P' 

_ 488'' sin K 
• q' + 8“8'cos K 


■ degrees, where q' ! 


60.488 


Now, the values of q ( Manda Che da) are given in v. 15, and similar 
values for Slghra Vydsa could have been given as 12, 21, 39J, 11 and 
73I for Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn respectively. But 
Muhjala prefers to deduce the values for the superior planets (Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn) from their corresponding values in the Manda 
operation. 


As 


60. 488 


and q' 


60.488 


p - p' 

where p and p' are the radii of the Manda and Sighra Epicycles res- 
pectively. 
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and the values of p/p' (equal to P/P') for Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 
are given respectively as 4/15, 3/7 and 7/6- The values of p/p' for 
Mercury and Venus seem to have been taken respectively as 21/100 
and 1 1 /xgo^ but, as these fractions are not so simple as the preceding 
jjs^egTigures, the calculated figures of q' for Mercury and Venus have 
been given as 2 1 and 1 1 . 

(4) For a comparison, see the Tables of Manda and Sighra 
Paridhis according to different writers and of their ratios given in the 
Notes below v. 13 on pp. 42-44. 

(5) The last term in the denominator is nearly 8° 8' cos K 
numerically and agrees with the direction in the text. This make's 
it all the more probable that the term kotyardha-samskrta in v. 13 
for the Manda operation may be an error for the term koti-samskrta. 

The second term of the formula given in the text, namely, | 8°8' 
X sin K in the denominator, cannot be satisfactorily explained. If in the 
second term only of the denominator in the expression 


/■ 488'" sin K 


60.488' + ''60.60 
R P 3438 


8'8' cos K 


p' is replaced by (p'+cp' 8°8' sin K) to allow for the variation, for 
different values of K, in the radius of the Sighra Epicycle, as taught by 
other writers, without making this change elsewhere in the formula, 
a term § 8°8' sin 2 K is also obtained as a term in the denominator. 
But this does not agree with the text, which gives J 8°8' sin K (and 
not | 8°8' sin 2 K), and the result and the method of obtaining it 
could not be considered as satisfactory. The sum of the first two 
terms in the denominator, q'-f- J 8°8' sin K, is called spasta-vyasa by 
Prasastidhara, one of the commentators. 

(6) The revolutions of the planets in a Yuga or a Mahayuga^ 
as given by different writers, are summarised below 



defined by the Revolutions of the Sun 
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The revolutions for the Sun, and of the star-planets, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn and of their Sighroccas, may he very 
briefly expressed thus (illustrating only Aryyabhta’s values)— 


Sun 

4,320,000 

Mars 

2,296,824 

Mercury 


Jupiter 

364,224 

Venus 

7,022,388 

Saturn 

146,564 


if these are interpreted in the light of the rule given by Munjala in 
v. 16. Of the. Sun. and the star-planets, we find that the Sun is quicker 
in motion than Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and therefore the revolu- 
tions of the Sun are to be taken as the revolutions of their Sighroccas, 
the revolutions of the mean planets being the values given for the 
planets themselves. But, Mercury and Venus are quicker than the 
Sun, and therefore the revolutions given for Mercury and Venus are 
to be considered as the revolutions of their Sighroccas, the mean 
motions of the . planets being given by the revolutions of the Sun, 

But the Rule given in the Laghumanasa has a deeper significance. 
It identifies the Sun with the Sighroccas of the Superior Planets 
(Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) and with the Mean Positions of the In- 
ferior Planets (Mercury and Venus). A little consideration shows 
that this is what it should be. 

Observation shows that the angular distance between the Sun 
and Mercury or Venus never exceeds a certain maximum, that is, 
as the Sun moves round the Earth (apparently), Mercury and Venus 
are carried with the Sun, sometimes to the East and sometimes to the 
West of the Sun. The Inferior Planets, therefore, make the same 
number of revolutions around the Earth in a Yaga or a Mahdyuga 
as the Sun. Hence the Sun gives the mean positions of the Inferior 
Planets, and the mean motion of the Sun is the same as the mean 
motion of the Inferior Planets. 

The corrections determined by the Stghra operation are in every 
case much greater than those obtained by the Manda operation. The 
Rule says thaL the revolutions of the Inferior Planets imply the revolt*- 
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tions of their Sighroccas, and these motions determine their true 
(apparent) positions, East or West of the Sun. 

The positions of the Superior Planets (Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) 
are more influenced by the quicker motion of the Earth round the 
Sun than by their own slow motions. But the motion of the Earth 
round the Sun is the same as the apparent motion of the Sun round 
the Earth, and such motion of the Sun is therefore the same as 
the motions of the Sighroccas of the Superior Planets. 

To determine the true daily motions of the planets (other than 
the Sun and the Moon), as corrected by Sighra operations — 

aflw *<pTFrR irfTOMi: f 

u ^ n 

vyasarii sighraphalarkamsabhagonam grahasighrayoh \ 

gatyantaraghnam chedaptam tyaktva sighragatergatih 1 1 17 1 1 

17. Deduct from vydsa the one-twelfth part of sighraphala (as 
determined above); multiply the result by the difference of graha-gati 
(daily motion of the planet) and sighra-gati (daily motion of the 
Sighrocca); divide the product by the sighra-divisor (as determined 
above); deduct the quotient from sighra-gati (daily motion of the 
Sighrocca); the difference gives the spasta-gati (true daily motion of 
the planet). 

Notes.— (1) The formula for the true daily motion of a planet 
is thus expressed 

Spasta-gati (true daily motion) 

x (m— : m) (vydsa - e\ 

i-S ’ 

Stghra-dix/isor 

where m' is the mean daily motion of the Sighrocca and m the mean 
daily motion of the planet (as correcttd by manda operation). The 

term vydsa in the formula is identified by Prasastidhara as Spasta-vydsa. 

(to be continued ) 
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If the sighra divisor is denoted by D, 

D=q' + i 8°8' sin K+8°8' cos K, 
where q'=6o X 488 / p'=vydsa (as defined in v. 15 above), 
and q' -j- J 8°8' sin K =spasta-vyasa, according to the commentator. 

If the commentator’s view is to be accepted, the formula should be 
written as 

sfatsagati = m' _ ( m '~ m ) (^vylsa - ,S ) 

The form given in the text is, however, to be preferred to that in 
the commentary for reasons which will appear later. 

The form given in the Laghumanasa may be compared with the 
forms given by Bhaskaracarya and in the Suryya Siddhanta : 

(i) Bhaskaracarya, Spastddhikdra, v. 39 — 

(Ko— Ki) R cos E 
spastagati = m' — jq — — 

where m' =■ daily motion of Slghrocca, 

E = slghra-phala, 

Ki and K 2 = kendras on two consecutive days, 

H ==, hypotenuse (karna) used as divisor in sighra operation, 
R = radius of concentric. 

(ii) Suryya-siddhdnta, Spastddhikdra, w. 50-51 — 

spastagati = m ^ — - 

which is coixected by the commentator to the form* - 

w . (m'-rn) (H-R cos E) 

■ H 

where the symbols have the significance given above. 

If Slghrocca — Planet — Kendra, 

taking the positions on two consecutive days, ■ - > ; 

Si - P x = Ki - 

S 2 -P 2 =K 2 , 


*Vide the excellent exposition given by Burgess for the derivation of the 
formula. 
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and therefore 

(S 2 -Si)-(P 3 -Pi) = K s -Ki, 
or m' - m = K 2 - Kt. 

Thus, Suryya-siddhdnta’s formula, as corrected by the commenta 
toiy is 


m 


m 


m 


, (m — m) (H— R cos E) 
-f H 

(m'— m) R cos E 

— 

_(K* - Ki) R cos E 
H 


which is Bhaskaracaryya’s formula given above. 

Now, according to Laghumanasa, 

E — R sin E (minutes) 

488 sin K ,j , 

= — — — (degrees) 

= 6oX 488 ^ K (minutes) 

where D = q' -j- 38° 8' sin K -|- 8° 8' cos K. 

But, according to Surrya-siddhanta and Bhaskaracaryya, 


R sin E 


p'. R sin K 


JR 3 + sp' R cos K + p' 

p'. R sin K . . 

=5 (minutes), 

xi 


(minutes) 


where p' is the radius of the Slghra Epicycle. 
Comparing the two forms of R sin E, 


60 X 488 _ P XR 
D H 


and therefore 


R 


60 X 488 q' 


H 


p' X D 


D. 
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Therefore, taking Surry a-siddhanta’.s or Bhaskaracaryya’s formula. 


Spastagati = m' — - — ni/ ' ^- CQS ^ 

/ _ (m— m) q' cos E 

i — D 

_ m ' _ K-m) (q'-E/ig ) 

D 

as given in the Text, provided q' cos E:=q' — E. 

Now, q' cos E = q' J x— sin 2 E 

= q' (1— \ sin 2 E) approximately, 

= q'—i q' sin 2 E. 

Since E is taken in degrees, 

-r? R. sin E , , , 488 sin K , , . 

E = — — — (degrees) - 1 — — — (degi'ees) ; 

and 4 q' sin 2 E will be equal to E / 1 2 or 

1 1 i2xq 

if 6q' 2 sin 2 E = 488 sin K, 


if 6x( 


60 X 488 si n K \ 2 


- 1 = 488 sin K 


or if 488 sin K 


. RXR R 

'6X60X60 ^ g’3 


or if 3074 sin K == R (—3438), which is very roughly true when K 
approaches 90 degrees. 

The explanation is not quite perfect, and a better interpretation 
of the rule in the text will be welcome. 

I have not attempted an independent rationale of the rule, but 
have derived the formula fi-om that given by Suryya-si d dhan ta and 
Bhaskaracaryya. Suryyasiddhanta’ s rule has been fully explained from 
first principles by Burgess, and Bhaskracaryya’s rule has been very 
nicely expounded by Sen Gupta.* 


# P. C. Sen Gupta, Infinitesimal Calculus in Indian Mathemetics— Its Origin 
and Development, pp. 0-11, 
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For a comparative study of the rules given by different Indian 
writers, as in Brakmasphutasiddhdnta, Soma Siddhanta, Sisyadhivrd- 
dhida and Gruhaganita , see the Introduction (pp. xxiii-xxvi) by Sen 
Gupta to the Translation of Suryyasiddhdnta by Burgess.* 

(2) Y allay a gives a variation of the text — he takes 

(slghraphaldihsarhabhagonarh) instead of 

(slghraphalarkamsabhdgonam ), but it makes no difference in the for- 
mula or its interpretation, because the slghraphala is obtained in the 
Laghumdnasa in degrees ( amsas ). 

(3) Y allay a’ s illustration.— To find the spastagati (true motion) 
of Mars. 


Slghra kendra 
Bhuja 
Bhujajya 

Kotijyd '' 

Manda Che da 
Sighra-Vyasa (mean) 

Sighra-Vyasa ( spasta ) 

Sighra-ccheda 

Slghra-phala = 

One-twelfth Slghraphala 
Vyasa (mean) — Slghra-phala j 12 
Mars’s mean motion 
Slghrocca’s (Sun’s) mean motion 


: 6 s 16 0 0' o" 

: O s l6° O' o" 

== 2 °- 13-55" 
= 7°-5i-oo" 
=F. 45° 


■ = 12 

— i2°-44' 

I 4°-6-50" 
27° 42' 25" 
= 2° 19' 
= 9° 41' 

=31' 26" 
- 59' 8" 


•Published by the Calcutta University in 1935. 
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Mars’s true motion (spasta-gati) 

(59' 8" — Bi' 26") ( 12 ° — s° 19') 


= 59' 8"~ 

_ 59 ' 8" — 55' 30' 


4° 6' 50" 


= 3' 39" (direct). 

If the spasta-vyasa be taken instead of the mean vydsa , 
Mars’s true motion is given by 

(59' 8" - 31' 26") (i 2 °- 44 ' - 2 °-i 9 ') 


59' 8" 


4° 6' 50" 


= 59' 8" - 59' 4d' 

— (-) 0 33" (retrograde). 


Here ends Spastddhikdra. 


Section I II-PRAKIRN ADHIKARA 


(Dealing with miscellaneous matters) 

In the last Section tee have seen that the star-planets (Mercury. 
Venus, Mars. Jupiter and Saturn) have two Inequalities or Correc- 
tions— Manda and Slghra, but that the Sun and the Moon have only 
one correction, namely, Manda correction. It is found however that, 
although the observed position of the Sun agrees more or less closely 
with the calculated position (with the Manda correction), the agree- 
ment between the observed position of the Moon and the calculated 
position (with the Manda correction) is not so close. The reason, 
according to modern science of Astronomy, is not far to seek. Al- 
though both the Sun (apparently) and the Moon (truly) revolve round 
the Earth (while the star-planets revolve round some celestial body 
which revolves round the Earth), the variations in the position of 
the Sun due to the attraction of the Moon and the planets are almost 
negligible compared to the variations in the position of the Moon 
due to the attraction of the Sun (even if we neglect the attractions of 
the star-planets on the Moon). 

This variation in the position of the Moon (as corrected by the 
Manda operation) attracted the notice of some of the later Indian 
astronomers, e.g. Munjala, Sripati and Bhaskaracharya ; and Munjala 
seems to be the first of such astronomers who had observed this 
variation. 

In the next two verses 18-19, Munjala tries to give an expression 
for this variation, which may be termed the second Correction or 
Inequality or Equation of the Moon. He also gives a second correc- 
tion for the true daily motion of the Moon. 

Before proceeding to the subject of the text, it would be well 
to inquire into the progress made by the ancients in determining the 
inequalities of the moon. The history of the Lunar Problem before 
Newton has been thus very admirably summarised in Chapter VIII 
of Godfray’s Lunar Theory 

“Originally it must have been thought that the moon described 
a circle with uniform velocity about the earth as centre. But it must 
have been very soon perceived that it moves with very different velo- 
cities at different times. 

“Hipparchus (140 B.C.) was the first to imagine that the moon 
moved with uniform velocity in a circle, of which the earth occupa- 
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pied not the centre, but a point nearer to one side. On this supposi- 
tion, the moon would seem to move faster when nearest the earth or 
in perigee, and slower when in apogee, than at any other points of 
her orbit, and thus an apparent unequal motion would be produced. 
Hipparchus had by a similar hypothesis accounted for the irregular- 
ities in the apparent motion of the sun. This seems to be the basis 
of the eccentric theory and also of the epicyclic theory (which, as we 
have seen, leads to the same result as the eccentric theory). 

“The ratio of the distance between the centres of the concentric 
and the eccentric to their (equal) radius was called excentricity, 
which, for the moon, Hipparchus fixed at sin 5 0 1' (equal to 1/12 
nearly). Ptolemy (140 A.D.) also arrived at the same value of the 
excentricity. The excentricity in the elliptic orbit is about 1/20, 
and 1/12 and 1/20 will pretty nearly lead to the same position in 
the longitude of the moon. But her distance from the earth will not 
agree ; for the ratio of the calculated greatest and least distances 

would be -1 + V - -It. while that of the true ones would be 

1 — XTT 

1 + T _ 2 1 
1 _ 1 IV- 

“It was known to Hipparchus and to the astronomers of his time 
that the point of the moon’s orbit where she seems to move slowest is 
constantly changing its position among the stars. Hipparchus took 
account of this further change by supposing the apsidal line to make 
a complete revolution in about 9 years, or about 3 0 in each revolu- 
tion. 

“The hypothesis of an excentric, 'whose apse line has a progres- 
sive motion, as conceived by Hipparchus, served to calculate with 
considerable accuracy the circumstances of the eclipses ; and obser- 
vations of eclipses, requiring no instruments, were then the only ones 
which could be made with sufficient exactness to test the truth or 
fallacy of the supposition. 

“Ptolemy (140 A.D.) having constructed an instrument, by means 
of which the positions of the moon could be observed in other parts 
of her orbit, found that they sometimes agreed, but were more fre- 
quently at variance with the calculated places ; the greatest amount of 
error always taking place at quadrature and vanishing altogether at 
syzygy. Ptolemy however found that this irregularity did not return 
in every quadrature — in some quadratures it totally disappeared, and 
in others amounted to its maximum value 2 0 39'. By dint of care- 
ful comparison of observations, he found that the value of this second 
inequality in quadrature was always proportional to that of the first 
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in the same place, and was additive or subtractive as the first was so ; 
and, thus, when the first inequality in quadrature was at its maxi- 
mum or 5 C V, the second increased it to 7 '40', which was the case 
when the apse line happened to be in syzygy at the same time. But 
if the apse line was in quadrature at the same time as the moon, the 
second inequality vanished as well as the first. 

“This inequality was subsequently called Evection. 

“Having computed the places o£ the moon for different parts oi 
her orbit and compared them with observation made with superior 
instruments, Tycho Brahe (1580 A.D.) perceived that she was always 
in advance of her computed place from syzygy to quadrature, and 
behind it from quadrature to syzygy ; the maximum of the variation 
taking place in the octants, that is, in the points equally distant from 
syzygy and quadrature. The moon’s velocity therefore, so far as this 
inequality was concerned, was greatest at new and full moon, and 
least at the first and third quarters. Tycho fixed the maximum of 
this inequality at 40' 30". The value which results from modern 
observations is 39' 30". This inequality has been termed Variation. 

“Tycho Brahe was also the discoverer of the fourth inequality, 
called the Annual Equation. This was connected with the anomal- 
istic motion of the sun, and did not, like the previous inequalities, 
depend on the position of the moon in her orbit. Having calculated 
the position of the moon corresponding to any given time, he found 
that the observed place was behind her computed one while the sun 
moved from perigee to apogee, and behind it in the other half year. 
Tycho did not state this distinctly, but he made a correction which, 
though wrong in quantity and applied in an indirect manner, shewed 
that he had seen the necessity and understood the law of this inequa- 
lity. He increased by (8m. 13s.) sin (sun’s anomaly) the time which 
had served to calculate the moon’s place ; thus assuming that the true 
place, after the interval, would agree with the calculated one. Now 
as the moon moves through 4' 30" in 8m. 13s., it is dear that adding 
(8m. 13s.) sin (sun’s anomaly) to the time is the same thing as subtract- 
ing 4' 30" sin (sun’s anomaly) from the calculated longitude, which 
was therefore the correction virtually introduced by Tycho. Modern 
observations shew the co-efficient to be 11' 10". 

“The fifth inequality in longitude, called Reduction, does not 
arise from any irregularity in the motion of the moon herself in her 
orbit, but simply because that orbit is not in the same plane as that 
in which the longitudes are reckoned (viz., the ecliptic), so that even 
a regular motion in the one would be necessarily irregular when refer- 
red to the other. Naturally, this inequality vanishes at o° (or 360°), 
90°, 180 0 , and 270°. 
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“As regards the Latitude of the Moon, it was known to the earliest 
astronomers that the moon’s orbit is inclined to the ecliptic, from the 
non-recurrence of eclipses at every new and full moon ; and it was 
also known, since the eclipses did not always take place in the same 
parts of the heavens, that the line of nodes has a retrograde motion 
on the ecliptic. 

“Hipparchus fixed the inclination of the moon’s orbit to the eclip- 
tic at 5 0 , which value he obtained by observing the greatest distance 
at which she passes to the north or south of some star known to be or 
very near the ecliptic, as for instance the bright star Regulas ; and 
by comparing the recorded eclipses from the time of the Chaldean 
astronomers to his own, he found that the line of nodes goes round 
the ecliptic in a retrograde direction in about i8§ years. 

“Tycho Brahe further discovered that the inclination of the lunar 
orbit to the ecliptic was not a constant quanity of 5 0 as Hipparchus 
had supposed, but that it had a mean value of 5°8', and ranged through 
g'3o" on each side of this, the least inclination 4°58|-' occurring when 
the- node was in quadrature, and the greatest 5° 1 7^-" being attained 
when the node was in syzygy. 

“He also found that the retrograde motion of the node was not 
uniform ; the mean and the true positions agreed very well when 
they were in syzygy or quadrature, but they were x 0 46' apart in the 
octants. 

“Keplar discarded the excentrics and epcicycles altogether in 
explaining planetary motions, and at last made the hypothesis that a 
planet moves in an ellipse with the Sun in one focus, neither with uni- 
form linear or angular velocity, but in such a manner that the radius 
vector sweeps over equal areas in equal times. He applied the same 
hypothesis to the moon, which moves about the earth in an ellipse 
with the earth in one focus.” 

The modern theory is primarily based on the law of universal 
gravitation, as laid down by Newton, namely, “Every particle in the 
universe attracts every other particle, with a force varying directly as 
the mass of the attracting particle and inversely as the square of the 
distance between them.” 

It is proved in treatises on Dynamics that “two bodies attracting 
one another with forces varying directly as the mass and inversely as the 
square of the distance, the orbit of one relatively to the other is a conic 
sectioir, -with this-other body in a focus, and the radius -vector .sweeps: 
over equal areas in equal times.” 

Thus the earth describes an ellipse relatively to the sun, while 
the sun describes (apparently) an ellipse relatively to the earth. Simi- 
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larly, the moon describes an ellipse relatively to the earth, “although 
the departures from elliptic motion, due to the disturbing force of 
the sun, are, in the case of the moon, much greater than similar 
disturbances in the case of a planet by other planets.”* 

According to this modern theory, the inequality of the moon is 
given by the following expression, when the co-efficients in circular 
measure are reduced to degrees, minutes or seconds (by multiplying 

1 o n o ■ 

such co-efficients by - =3437' 44"- 8 = 206,264"- 8) — - 

, 377' sin (at — a)-(- 13' sin 2 (nt — a)-f- ... 

i -j- 7 6' sin (2 (nt— ©-)— (nt— a )| -f ... ' 

: -j- 4 o' sin 2 (nt — © ) -}-•••• 

— it' 10" sin (© — a) -f .... * 

where nt— mean longitude of moon, a the longitude of the perigee 
of the moon, and © the longitude of the sun and a' the longitude of 
its perigee so that ©—a' is the sun’s anomaly. The first two terms are 
parts of the elliptic inequality due to the elliptic motion of the moon 
about the earth in one focus, the term 76' sin { 2(nt ©) — (nt— a)f is 
known as the evection, the term 40' sin 2 (nt- © ) as the variation, the 
term 11' 10" Sin (©—a) as the annual equation. The physical inter- 
pretation of these terms and their effect on the longitude of the moon 
are given in treatises on Lunar Theory!, which may be seen. 

The expression given above may be written as 

301' sin (nt — a)-j-is' sin 2 (nt — a)+- • 

[76' sin (nt — a) -f- 7 6' sin { 2 (nt— ©) — (nt— a) } . • 

-f- other terms 

=301' sin (nt — a.) -f- 1 3^ sin 2 (nt— 

+ 76'Xs sin (nt — © ) cos ( ©— a)-j-other terms 
and the term 152' sin (nt— © ) cos ( © —a) is a combination of the 

evection term and a part of the first term of elliptic inequality. 

As in Indian Astronomy anomaly is measured not from the 
perigee but from the apogee, a is to be changed into 180° -f-a, and 


*Godfray, Lunar Theory, p. 106. 

fGodfray, Lunar Theory, Ch. VI ; Brown, Lunar Theory, Ch. VIIL 
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the modified form is 

— : — 301' sin (nt — a) -j- 1 S' s i n 2 ( nt — «)+• • 

— 152' sin (nt— © ) cos ( © — a )+ ■ ■ •* 
We may now turn to verses 18-19 Laghiimanasa, which gives 
the second correction of the moon — 

F^rmr^fTr faW fort: I 

wi w ftfif ii ^ u 

inducconarkakotighnd gatyamsd vibhava viclhoh | 

guno vyarkendudohkotyo rupapancdptayoh kramdt j|i8[j 

phale sasanka-tadgatyorliptddye svarnayorvadhe | 

rnam candre dhanarh bhuktau syarnasamyabadhe ’nygtha \\ig\\ 

18-19. The (mean) daily motion of the moon diminished by 
1 1 degrees, multiplied by the Koti (“cosine”) of the longitude of the 
sun diminished by that of the moon’s apogee is the multiplier of the 
Bhuja (Doh=!‘ sine”) and the Koti (“cosine”) of the longitude of the 
moon diminished by that the sun, divided respectively by 1 and 5. 
The results taken as minutes are to be applied negatively and positive- 
ly to the moon and to her daily motion (respectively) if the quantities 
( Koti and Bhuja , or Koti and Koti ) multiplied together are of opposite 
signs, and in the reverse order if they are of the same sign.f 


Notes.— (1) The formulas are 

(a) Correction for the moon’s longitude (in minutes) 

== ? (13° io' 35" — ii 0 )x8°'8 / cos ( 0 — a)x8° 8' sin (nt — © ) / 1 
= + 143' 58" cos ( 0 — a) sin (nt — ©), 

where 13° 10' 35" is the mean daily motion of the Moon, arid©, x 

and nt are the longitudes of the Sun, Candrocca (Moon’s Apogee) 
and the Moon ; the negative or the positive sign is to be taken accord- 


■ *Sen Gupta, Khandakhddyaka, App. I, pp. 160-162. 
fSeri Gupta, Khandakhadyaka, Appendix I, p. 162, 
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ingas cos (© — a) and sin (nt — ©) are of opposite signs or of the sam$, 
sign. 

(b) Correction for the moon’s daily motion (in minutes) 

= ± (*3 i°' 35" — 1 1 ° ) X 8 C X cos ('3 — x) X 8 C 8 ' cos (nt — 3/5 
where the positive or the negative sign is to be taken according as. 
cos ( ©—at) and cos (nt— o) are of opposite signs or of the same sign. 

(2) . It is difficult to say how these formulas were derived. Pos- 
sibly, the variation of the Moon’s longitude from the longitude as 
determined by the first correction was found by observation to vary 
as (i) Moon’s daily motion less 1 1 degrees, taken as minutes, (ii) “cosine” 

of (0— a), and (iii) “sine” of (nt— 3), and that of the Moon’s motion 
to vary as (i) Moon’s daily motion less 1 1 degrees, taken as minutes, 
(ii) “cosine” of ( ©—a), and (ii) “cosine” of (nt— ©); and then the cons- 
tant divisors 1 and 5 were obtained by further observations. 

(3) . If l-f-l'-j-l" is the Moon’s true longitude on a particular 
day, where 1 is the mean longitude, 1' the first correction, and 1" the 

second correction, | t (1 -j- 1 ' -j- 1 ") will give the Moon’s daily 

motion, and will be the correction for such motion correspond- 

ing to the second correction 1 " for the Moon’s position. This explains 
partially the factor cos (nt— ©) in the expression for the correction of 
the moon’s daily motion corresponding to the factor sin (nt— O) in the 

expression for the correction of the moon’s longitude. The signs are 
explained by the fact that “sine” of Laghumanasa is essentially 
— “sine” according to modern convention. 

(4) Turning now to the form of the second correction for the 
moon’s longitude 

143' 58" cos ( © —a) sin (nt— © ) 
we find that it very nearly agrees with the term 
152' cos (©— a) sin (nt— © ) 

obtained above by combining the principal evection term with a 
portion of the principal term of elliptic inequality according to 
modern theory. The difference is only in the factor 143' 58", which 
is short of the correct factor 152' by about 8', due perhaps to errors 
of observation. On account of the two multiplying factors cos ( ©— a) 
and sin (nt— Q), which are both less than 1, the ultimate error in the 
numercial value of this term will be generally much less than 8'. 

Ptolemy (A.D. 140) was the first, as we have seen above, to dis- 
cover the second inequality of the moon, called Evection. Ptolemy’s 
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hypothesis and construction to explain this inequality are given in 
Articles 121 and 122 of Godfrey's Lunar Theory. In the general 
case his construction does not lead to the elegant form of the evection 
term as we now know it, nor does it lead to the nice form in which 
it is given by later Indian astroners from the time of Munjala (854 
Saka = 932 A.D.)* “His corrections about this inequality are true 
when at the quadrature the moon’s apse line passes through the sun 
or is at right angles to the line joining the earth and the sun.”+ 

_ “Thus, in form, Munjala’s expression for the second inequality of 
the moon is most perfect, it is far superior to Ptolemy’s, it is above all 
praise. It is from this expression for the inequality that Munjala is 
entitled to have an abiding place in the history of astronomy.’’§ 

(5). There is no evidence in Indian astronomy or elsewhere of 
the transmission of the knowledge of Ptolemy’s discovery of the second 
inequality. For, if there was such transmission, we would get this 
second inequality in Aryyabhatiyam (where we find for the first time 
a mention of the signs of the zodiac and of the dates of the week, 
which we do not come across in any earlier indigenous writings and 
which might have been borrowed from Egyptian or Chaldean Astro- 
nomy), or in the Panca-sicldhdntika, or in Brahma-sphuta-siddhdnta, or 
in modern Suryya-siddhanta. The Indian astronomers from the time 
of Aryyabhata have generally followed a beaten path in their method 
of presentation. It is therefore all the more surprising that Munjala 
should give, against all traditions, a second inequality of the moon, 
which shows an amount of originality in observation, calculation and 
presentation, not generally found in the astronomers of his time. If 
Ptolemy was the first to discover it, Munjala was the first to re-discover 
it after a lapse of 792 years. History records many such instances 
of discoveries forgotten and lost and of re-discoveries made later ; for 
example, D’ Arzachal, an Arabian astronomer, who observed in Spain 
about the year 1080 A.D., seems to have discovered the unequal motion 
of the apsides, but his discovery must have been lost sight of, for 
Horrocks, about 1640 A.D., re-discovered it ‘in consequence of his 
attentive observations of the lunar diameter’**; again, it appears that 
Mohammed- Aboul-Wefa-al-Bouzdjani, an Arabian astronomer of the 
tenth century, who resided at Cairo, and observed at Bagdad in 975, 
discovered a third inequality of the moon, in addition to the two 


# Sen Gupta, Khandakhadyaka, Appendix I, p. 161, 
fGodfray, Lunar Theory, pp. 108-110. 

§Sen Gupta, Khandakhadyaka, App. I, p- 163. 

** Godfrey, Lunar Theory, p. 113. 
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expounded by Ptolemy, the equation of the centre and the evection. 
This third inequality, the variation, is supposed to have been re-dis-. 
covered by Tycho Brahe (1580 A.D.), six centuries later.* 

(6) The lead, which was thus given by Munjala in this matter, 
was followed by later Indian astronomers, Sripati (1028 A.D.), Bhaska- 
racdryya (1152 A.D.), and Chandrasekhara of Orissa (19th century 
A.D.). For a comparative study of the methods of these writers and 
of the results achieved by them, I would refer the readers to the 
excellent exposition given by Sen Gupta in his Khandakhadyaka, Ap- 
pendix I, pp. 163—171. It will be observed that Bhaskaracdryya was 
the first in India to discover the third inequality of the moon, called 
Variation ; it was first discovered, as stated above, by Aboul-Wefa in 
976 A.D., which was quite forgotten when Tycho Brahe re-discovered 
it in 1580 A.D. ; hence Bhaskai'a must be considered to have re-dis- 
covered it in 1 152 A.D., four centuries befoi'e Tycho Brahe. Chandra- 
sekhara’s merit lies in the re-discovery of the Annual Equation (the 
fourth inequality of the moon), and in finding the correction to the 
constant of variation. 

To determine the correction for desantara , due to the longitude 
of a place east or west of the standard meridian — 

IT WiW&xH fdT f ^ IRO it . 

avantisamayamyodagrekhd-purvdparadhvand\ 
grahagatyamsasastyarhso hato liptdsvrnrh dhanam ||soj| ‘ 

20. Multiply the 60th part of the (daily) motion of the Planet 
in degrees by the distance (measured in yojanas) east or west of the 
(terrestrial) meridian of Avanti ; the product is the correction in liptds, 
positive or negative, (to be applied to the position of the Planet for 
difference in terrestrial longitude). ; 

Notes.— (1) The merdian of Avanti was taken by the Indian 
astronomers as the prime meridian or the meridian of reference, as 
the meridian of Greenwitch of modern times. The meridian of 
Avanti passed (Sur. Sid., I, 62) through Lanka on the Equator (Lati- 
tude Nil ; Longitude Nil), Rohitaka (Rohtuk. (?) mentioned by Thorn- 
ton in the Gazateer of India as a little to the north-west of Delhi in 

•Godfray, Lunar Theory, p. 114, footnote. 
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the midst of the ancient Kuruksetra , its longitude being 76° 38' or 
51' to the east of Ujjayini). Avanti is Ujjayini. Bhaskara describes 
the prime meridian as follows : “the line which, passing above Lanka 
and Ujjayinl, and touching the region of the Kuruksetra, etc., goes 
through Meru — that line is by the wise regarded as the central meridian 
( madhyarekhd ) of the earth” (Sid. Siromani , Ganit. vii, 2)*. Accord- 
ing to ' Prasastidhara, one of the commentators of Laghumdnasa, the 
prime meridian passes through Lanka, Kumarikd, Kdnci, P atoll, Sid- 
dhapuri Vatsagulma (in Berar), Ujjayini , Lohita (Rohitaka ?), 
Kuru. 

In the adjoining Figure VIII representing the Earth, let E L K Q 



be the terrestrial Equator; the small circle A'OM be a parallel 
of latitude ; N and S the north and south Poles ; N A' A L S be the 
standard or prime meridian passing through Lanka (L) on the Equator 
and Avanti (A) cutting the small circle A'OM at A'; NOKS the 
meridian circle passing through the place (O) of the observer and cut- 
ting the Equator at K ; C the centre of the Earth, of the Equator and 
of the meridian circles ; and C' the centre of the small circle A' O M. 

Then the arc L K intercepted on the Equator by the two meri- 
dian circles N A L S and N OKS represents the difference of longi- 
tudes between Avanti (A) and the observer (O); the /_ LCK=the 
’/A'C'O ; but the length of the correspoinding are A'O being in a 
small circle is less than the linear measure of the arc LK on the Equator, 
a great circle ; but 


•Burgess, Translation of Suryya-siddhanta, I, 60-67. 
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arc A'Q fin yojanas) arc LK (in yojanas) 

O cc of small circle A'OM G-' e of great circle ELKQTtlie Equator 
(in yojanas) (in yojanas ) 


O e of circle A'OM C'M __C'M 
’ O ce of circle ELKQ ~ CQ CM 


sin /_ MCC/ 


=cos / MCQ 
=cos (latitude). 

If, therefore, 0 - c ELKQ (Equator) be 3,600 yojanas, that of 
A'OM = 3,600 x uos (latitude) yojanas. 


The yojanas of a complete circle, small or great, (i.e. Equator or a 
parallel of latitude), on account of the diurnal motion of the Earth, 
complete a revolution in a day ; the yojanas on such circle measur- 
ing the interval between the two meridians (standard and observer’s) 
therefore measure the time (i.e. portion of a day) between them, i.e. 
between a specified instant (say, midnight) for the two meridians. 
As the daily motion of a planet is the difference of longitudes of a 
planet occurring during one complete day, the daily motion multi- 
plied by this time gives the difference in celestial longitude of the 
planet due to the observer’s position being different from the standard 
meridian. 

(2) According to the rules previously stated the mean places 
of the planets can be ascertained for a given instant of time (mid-day 
or mid-night) upon the prime meridian. This verse teaches us how 
to find them for a similar instant of time upon any other meridian, 
or, how to correct for difference of terrestrial longitude the mean 
places already found (See Burgess, Sur. Sid., I, 61). The proportion 
is : 

The amount of motion of each planet between (say) midnight 
of the prime meridian and of the other meridian 
: The whole daily motion of the planet 

= The part of the circumference of the earth at the latitude of 
the point of observation intercepted between that point and the 
prime meridian 

; The circumference of the parallel of latitude of the point of 
observation 

The distance in longitude (desantara, difference of region) from the 
Observer’s meridian to the prime meridian is measured, neither in 
time nor in arc, but in yojanas. How it is ascertained is taught in 
Stir. Sid., I, 63-65. 
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Thus difference o£ longitude of the planet (for the difference of 
terrestrial longitude of the prime meridian and the observer’s position) 


= daily motion of planet x 


Z A 'CO 
36°° 


= daily motion of planet x 


arc A'O 
circle A'QM 


= daily motion of planet X 


arc LK 
circle ELKQ 


The yojanas of the difference of longitude of the observer from 
the prime meridian is to be measured on the Equator if its circum- 
ference is known in yojanas , or on the parallel of latitude if its cir- 
cumference is known in yojanas. 


(3) According to the text, if the daily motion of the planet is 
x degrees, and y yojanas the difference in trrestrial longitude, the cor- 
rection for such difference in longitude is y.x/60 liptds. This is to be 
subtracted from the mean position of the planet as found, if the place 
be east of the prime meridian, and is to be added if the place is west. 

The formula may be written as : 
desdntara correction — y.x minutes j 3600, 
which is based on the proportion : 


desdntara correction in liptd s _ y yojanas 
x liptds (minutes) 3,600 yojanas 

and y yojanas are to be measured on the same circle of the earth whose 
circumference is 3,600 yojanas (either the Equator or the small circle 
at the observer’s position parallel to the Equator) to determine the 
distance between the intercepts of the observer’s meridian and the 
prime meridian. If the Equator be taken as 3,600 yojanas, y yojanas 
must also be measured on the Equator ; and, if 3,600 yojanas be the 
measure of the small circle at the observer’s position parallel to the 
Equator, y yojanas must also be measured on this small circle. 

According to Aryyabhata , the earth’s diameter is 1,050 yojanas, 
and the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a circle is 
62,832/20,000; and therefore the earth’s circumference would be 
3,298-68 yojanas. The earth’s circumference at the Equator seems 
to have been taken by Munjala as 3,600 yojanas. 

According to Mahabhaskariya, VII, 22 (See Sen Gupta, Introduc- 
tion to Kkandakhddyaka, p. xv), Brahmasphutasiddhdnta, Suryya- 

10 
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siddhdnia, I. 59, Siddhunta-sekhara, and Siddhanta Siromanl , the 
diameter of the earth is 1,600 yojanas. According to Suryya-sid- 
dhnntn, the square root of ten times the square of that is the earth’s 
circumference. According to Bhdskam, the earth’s circumference is 
4,967 yojanas. According to Y allay a, a commentator of Laghu - 
mdnasa it is 4,800 yojanas. 

Pa n cas i d dhdnt i kd, XIII, vv. 15-16, define a degree of the earth’s 
circumference to be equal to (9- £ ) yojanas , or 90° = 800 yojanas ; 
and the circumference = 3300 yojanas. 

The corrected circumference of the earth at the observer’s lati- 
tude is the equatorial circumference multiplied by the sine of the 
co-latitude of the observer’s position (Surrya-siddhanta, I, 60). 

(4) The text of the verse given above follows the commentary 
of Paramesvara and some other manuscripts. Prasasiidhara’s com- 
mentary gives a variation of the second line of the verse as 

sIcIT fern SRntir’ SWRL 

(grdhagatyamsasastyamsah hata lipta mam dhanam). The significance 
is the same as before. ^ 

But, Y allay a, the commentator, gives quite a different reading of 
the second line, which alters the meaning. It is 

5J3T VTTfH (hat d bhuhtih khakhdstabdhi-hrta liptasvrnam dha- 

nam). According to Yallaya, therefore, the desantara correction 
= distance in yojanas of the observer’s position from the prime meri- 
dian X daily motion of the planet /4,8oo yojanas. Here 4,800 yojanas 
is evidently the equatorial circumference and the distance of the ob- 
server from the prime meridian is also measured in yojanas on the 
equatorial circumference. 

(5) Illustration— At Kashmere the difference in longitude being 
99 yojanas east, and the true motion of the sun being 61' 18", the 


desantara correction = 


61 ' 18 " x 99 


3,600 


liptas 


1 ' 41". Deducting 


this from the sun’s longitude 8 s 19 0 33', the correct longitude at the 
place of observation is 8 s 19° 31' 19". 

To determine tithi, karana, naksatra and yoga — 


I* JURpqfiTtTtf: 1 
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vyarkendustithitithyardhe grahadbhanyanupatatah \ 

y ogascan dr ark asamyogdt tadddyantau svabhuktitah j| 21 |j 

21. The difference of the positions (longitudes) of the moon and 
the sun gives tithis and half-tithis (karanas); the (position or longitude 
of the true) planet gives the naksatra ; the sum of the longitudes of the 
sun and the moon gives yogas ; all these are obtained by proportion ; 
the beginnings and the ends of each of these (tit hi, karana, naksatra 
and yoga) are determined from the motions of the respective planets 
by proportion. ■ 

Notes.— (1) The period between two consecutive New Moons 
is called a lunation or lunar month, and is divided into 30 parts called 
tithis. The moon has a quicker motion eastwards amongst the stars 
than the sun ; starting from the new moon when they have the same 
longitude, the moon gains on the sun every day, and when it gains 360 
degrees on the sun, or when the longitudes of the sun and the moon 
are again equal, we get the next new moon. Instead of dividing the 
lunation into 30 equal tithis, the difference of longitudes of the moon 
and the sun, namely 360 degrees, between two consecutive lunations 
is divided into 30 equal parts of 12 degrees each, and the period 
during which the moon gains 12 degrees on the sun in longitude, is 
more correctly defined to be a tithi. But, as the true motions of the 
sun and the moon are not uniform, 12 degrees’ difference of their 
longitudes will be attained in different intervals at different periods ; 
and thus all tithis are not of equal duration. 

Thus, to find the number of elapsed tithis from any new moon, 
we have to divide the difference of longitudes of the sun and the moon 
in degrees by 12 ; the quotient gives the whole number of tithis elaps- 
ed ; if “r” be the remainder, r/12 gives the portion of the current 
tithi elapsed (gata), and 1 -r/12 gives the portion of the current tithi 
to be elapsed ( aisya ). 

The commencement of the current tithi is obtained by dividing 
r/12 by the difference of the true daily motions of the sun and the 
moon on the day ; and the end of the tithi is calculated by dividing 
1 -r/12 by that difference. 

(2) Each tithi is divided into two karanas, and thus in a luna- 
tion of 30 tithis there are 60 karanas. According to Khanda-khadya - 
ka, I, 26, and Suryya-siddhanta, II, 67-69, the second half of the 14th 
tithi of the dark half of the month is called sakuni karana, the first 
•half of the 15th catuspada karana, the second half is called ndga 
'karana, and the first half of the first tithi qf the light half is called 
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kingstughna karana. After kingstughna come the seven karanas, 
named vava, valava , kanlava, taitila, gam, vanij and visit. These mov- 
able karanas are repeated and complete eight complete cycles up to 
the first half of the 14th tithi of the dark half of the month, after which 
we have the four fixed karanas stated above (Sen Gupta, Khanda- 
khadyaka, p. 30). 

The names of the Karanas, and the numbers of the half lunar 
days to which each is applied, are given below (See Burgess, Notes 
under v. 69 of Suryya Siddhdnta , Chapter II, True Places of the 
Planets):— 


Names of Karanas Corresponding Half Lunar Days 


1. 

Kingstughna 

1st 






2 . 

Vava 

2nd, 

9th, 

16 th, 

23rd, 

Both, 

37th, 44th, 51st 

S- 

Valava 

3rd, 

10th, 

17 th, 

24 th, 

31st, 

38th, 45th, 52nd 

4- 

Kaulava 

4th, 

1 ith. 

18th, 

25th, 

32nd, 

39th, 46th, 53rd 

5- 

Taitila 

5 th > 

12 th, 

19th, 

26 th, 

3S rd > 

40th, 47th, 54th 

6. 

Gam 

6 th, 

i3thi. 

20th, 

27th, 

34th> 

41st, 48th, 55th 

7- 

Vanij 

7th, 

14th, 

21st, 

28 th, 

35 th > 

42nd, 49th, 56th 

8. 

Visti 

8th, 

15 th, 

22nd, 29th, 

36th, 

43rd, 50th, 57th 

9- 

Sakuni 

58th 






10. 

Nagat 

59 th 






11. 

Catuspada 

Goth 







The commencement and the end of a karana are to be found as 
in the case of a tithi explained above. 

(3) If the longitude of a planet were expressed in terms of 
naksatras and its parts (as in Vedahga Jyotisa), it would at once show 
the number of naksatras and its parts that the planet has moved 
through and also the part remaining of the current naksatra. 

But as the longitude of a planet is expressed in signs, degrees 
and minutes, it is to be reduced to naksatras by dividing by 13 0 20' 
or 800' (i.e. 360 degrees/27 naksatras ). The 27 naksatras are Aswint, 
Bharani, Krttika, Rohini, Mrgasira, Ardra, Punarvasu, Pusya, Aslesa, 
Magka, Purva-Phdlgum, U ttara-Phalguni, Hasta, Citra, Swati, Visa- 
kha, Anuradha, Jyestha, Mula, Purvasadd, U ttarasada, Sravana, Dha- 
nistha , Satabhisd, Purva-Bhadrapada, U ttara-Bhadrapada and Revatt. 
For a description, identification, and other details about these 
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naksatrds, see Sen Gupta, Khandakhadyaka, pp. 150-151 and Burgess, 
Translation of Suryya-Siddhanta, Gh. VIII, 

The commencement and the end of a naksatra of a planet is 
determined as before. 

(4) When the sum of the longitudes of the sun and the moon 
is equal to half a circle (180 degrees) or the whole circle (360 degrees), 
it is respectively called vyatipdta or vaidhrta ; the days (whether 
elapsed or to come) are obtained from the excess or defect of the sum 
(of the sun and the moon) from 6 signs or 12 signs, divided by the 
sum of their daily motions ; the pat a, whether vyatipdta or vaidhrta , 
takes place when the sun and the moon have the same declinations 
(numerically) (See Sen Gupta, Khandakhadyaka, I, 28). 

Compare Aryyabhata, Kdlakriydpdda, 3 : . , , 

^mwr? srfmnret sjdfaraTt 

(ravisasinaksairagandssammisrdsca vyatipatah). ' 

(5) From Siiryya Siddhanta, II, 65, however, and Burgess’s 
Notes, a yoga is the period, of variable length, during which the joint- 
motion in longitude of the sun and the moon amounts to 360 deg./ 2 7, 
there being thus altogether 27 yogas. The names of the 27 yogas are 
as follows 


1. 

Viskambha 

10. Ganda 

19. 

Parigha 

2. 

Priti 

11. Vrddhi 

20. 

Siva 

3 * 

Ayusmant 

12. Dhrava 

22. 

Sadhya 

4. 

Saubhdgya 

13. Vyaghdta 

21. 

Siddha 

5 - 

Sobhana 

14. Harsana 

23. 

Sub ha 

6. 

Atiganda 

15. Vajra 

24. 

Sukla 

1 - 

Sukarman 

16. Siddhi 

25 . 

Brahman 

8. 

Dhrti 

17. Vyatipdta 

26. 

Indra 

9 - 

Mila . . ' - • - 

1 8. Vanyas 

£ 27 - 

Vaidhrti 


There is, also in use in India another system of yogas, twenty- 
eight in number, having for the most part different names from these, 
and governed by other rules in their succession. 

The commencement and the end of a yoga are determined as 
before, 
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(f>) Illustration.— 

True longitude of the moon 8 s 1 8° 2' 

True longitude of the sun 8 s 19 0 31' 

Difference of Longitudes 11 s 28° 31' or 21, 511' 

Dividing by 12 degrees or 720' 

we get 29 tithis elapsed, and, of the current tithi, 

631/720 parts elapsed and 89/720 to be elapsed. 

True motion of the moon on the day is 841' and of the 
sun 61' ; their difference is 780' and their sum 902'. 
Thus the commencement of the current tithi was 
'631 xdo) /(20X780) ghatikas earlier, and the end of the 
current tithi will be (89x60)/ (7 20X7 80) ghatikas later, 
there being 60 ghatikas in a day. 

Again, sum of the longitudes of the sun and the moon is 
5 s 7 ° 33' or 9> 453' • Dividing by 8oo', we get 11 yogas 
elapsed, and, of the current yoga, ,653/800 parts elapsed 
and 147/800 parts to be elapsed. Now, 902' being the 
sum of the motions of the sun and the moon in a day of 
60 ghatikas, the commencement of the current yoga was 
(653X60)/ (800X902) ghatikas earlier, and the end of 
the current yoga will be (147x60)/ (800X902) ghatikas 
later. 

Here ends Prakirnadhikara. 



Section IV-TRIPRAsNADHIKARA 


(Dealing with the Three Problems relating to Diurnal Motion) 

This Section is styled the “section of three inquiries (pramas)”. 
This means that it is intended by the teacher as a reply to his pupil’s 
inquiries respecting the three subjects of direction (dis), place ( desa ), 
and time ( kala ).* 

The celestial bodies are scattered round the heavens. It looks 
as if they lie on a sphere with the observer as centre, but it is really 
not so. The distances of the various heavenly bodies from the ob- 
server are not the same. The apparent distances between two 
heavenly bodies is measured by the angle they subtend at the eye of 
the observer, which may very well be measured by the arcs on a 
sphere constructed with the observer in the centre and with any as- 
sumed radius. This sphere is called the celestial sphere (Khagola). : 

It is observed that the heavenly bodies and thus the celestial 
sphere on which they are depicted have an apparent rotation from 
east to west. This is really due to the diurnal rotation of the Earth 
on its axis from west to east during the approximate period of 23 hours 
56 minutes and 4 seconds of mean time, which period is usually called 
the sidereal day (ndksatra day). 

The sun is observed to have a small motion of 59' 8" amongst the 
stars from west to east completing a sidereal revolution of 360° in 
approximately 365^ days. This path of the sun amongst the stars is 
a great circle and is called the Ecliptic (apamandala or krantimandafa). 
The mean interval between two consecutive transits of the sun or 
between two consecutive sunrises is called a natural or civil day 
(savana day in Indian astronomy), and a civil day is therefore slightly 
greater than the sidereal day (by 3 min. 56 sec. mean time); a 
civil day is divided into 24 hours mean time. 

In the diurnal rotation of the Earth every point of the terrestrial 
sphere rotates excepting the end points of the axis of rotation, and 
the two points of the heavens or the celestial shere obtained by the 
intersection of the axis of rotation will be observed to be steady and 
having no apparent motion. These two points of the heavens or the 
celestial sphere are called Poles ( dhruva-taras)— the North Pole and the 
South Pole. The great circle midway between the Poles is called the 
Equator (Visuvanmandala). The interceptions of the Equator and 


♦Burgess, Sur. Sid., II, 69, Note. 



the Ecliptic are called the First Point of Aries and the First Point of 
Libra. The Ecliptic goes to the north of the Equator from the First 
Point of Aries, and to the south of the Equator from the First Point 
of Libra. 

On account of the diurnal motion of the Earth, every heavenly 
body apparently rotates round the Poles in circles parallel to the 
Equator. These circles are called the daily circles ( svahoratra - 
mandala) of the heavenly bodies. 

If a tangent plane be drawn to the Earth at the station of the 
Observer, it cuts the celestial sphere and the heavens into two parts ; 
the part above the plane is visible to the Observer, while the part 
below is invisible owing to the opaqueness of the Earth. This plane 
is called the Horizon (ksitija) . A heavenly body is said to rise where 
its daily circle cuts the Horizon in the east, and is said to set where 
its daily circle cuts the Horizon in the west. 

The point of the heavens or the celestial sphere above the head 
of the Observer is called the Zenith (Kha-madhya) and the point dia- 
metrically opposite is called the Nadir. The Zenith and the Nadir 
are the two Poles of the Horizon. 

A great circle of the celestial sphere perpendicular to the Hori- 
zon, which passes through the following points fixed for the Obser- 
ver’s station, namely, the North Pole and the South Pole, the Zenith 
and the Nadir, the North Point and the South Point, and the points 
of intersection with the celestial Equator, is called the Meridian 
(madhyarekha). The altitude of the North Pole (in the northern 
hemisphere) over the Horizon is equal to the terrestrial latitude of 
the Observer’s station. 

A great circle perpendicular to the Horizon and the Meridian 
cutting the Horizon in the East and West Points is called the Prime 
Vertical (Samamandala). The Equator also cuts the horizon in the 
east and west points. The great circle passing through the North Pole 
and the South Pole and the East and West Points is called the Un- 
mandala or Six-O’Clock Circle, because the sun in his daily circle 
reaches this great circle at 6-o’clock mean time. 

When the Observer’s station is on the terrestrial equator, his lati- 
tude and therefore the altitude of the Pole is Zero; the Poles are 
therefore on the Horizon, and the Celestial Equator and the daily 
circles of the heavenly bodies are perpendicular to the Horizon, and, 
every daily circle is bisected by the Horizon, and therefore every 
heavenly body is above the Horizon or visible for half the mean civil 
day and is below the Horizon or invisible during the remaining half 
of the mean civil day. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 



The Editors of "Indian Culture” and the Secre- 
tary, The Indian Research Institute, mourn with Dr. 
B. C. Law, a Vice-President and Patron of the Indian 
Research Institute, and formerly an editor and now 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee of this Journal, 
the death, in the flower of youth, of Master Gopal 
Chunder Law, his only son. 

May his soul rest in eternal peace and may the 
Almighty give Dr. Law strength and fortitude to bear 
this severe trial ! 

Words cannot tell, nor tears express, the sorrow 
we feel. Dreadfully true are indeed the words of the 
Vedic Rsi , 

5tri sjTTcfrT g fr sfeifer i 

Rgveda X. 33. 9. 


